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THE FUTURE OF RELIGION. 





O questions will profoundly disturb the closing years of this 
century—the social question and the religious question. The 
al question may be summed up in the claims of the working- 
sses for a larger share in the produce of labour. The religious 
stion is the struggle between what is called the scientific spirit and 
igion. These two questions are in many ways bound up together. 
was Christianity that spread ahroad in the world the notion of 
lity, whence spring the equalizing aspirations now threatening the 
al order; it is also the influence of Christianity which now arrests 
explosion of subversive forces, and its precepts, better understood 
applied, will, by degrees, restore peace to the nations of the world. 
one reflects on the future of civilized countries, one is led to pro- 
, to one’s self this serious question: Is religion destined to survive 
crisis it is now passing through, and, if.it do net perish, what form 
it take in the future ? . % i 
t is certain that it Kas never been subjected to a more severe ordeal 
mi at the present time. Hostilg wings blow on it from all sides, and 
zeaten its destruction. Under the Roman Empire, religious belief 
s also greatly shaken. ‘The old form’ of worship subsisted, and its 
38 were scrupulously practised, but the more enlightened of the 
vulation did not believe in them, and had recourse to one or other’ 
mem of philosophy for rules of conduct, for consolation in affliction; and 
the theory of human destiny. In the wpper classes scepticism 
«inated, and they sought forgetfulness of moral and spiritual pre~- 
ipations in sensual pleasures. It appeared then as if religion were: 
‘ined wholly to disappear, though the lower orders preserved their 
ichment to it. Their ignorance raised a barrier between them and 
r superiors. The peasantry, pagani, remained so long faithful to 
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the old worship that the name we now give it, “ paganism,” is deri 
from them. But, on the one hand, the Saas: the peasantry, and 
slaves, and, later, the German tribes ; and, on the other, elevated 1 
purified by: Platonism and Stoicism, were prepared to adopt a new 
of worship. 

To-day there is nothing whatever of this sort. No new race i 
hand to restore youth to our worn-out society.’ There are no barr 
between the classes ;.scepticism descends as a flood from one’ 
other. Philosophical doctrines are no longer what they were in a 
times, a life discipline and a rule of conduct; they form simply a 
of research for some few erudite persons ; they interest and e 
curiosity of learned men, but furnish no spiritual sustenance 
higher classes of the population. Where, at the present day, 
crowds ready and eager to accept a new faith? Can one cc, 
in our practical age, when the spirit of poetry is nearly exting 
a religious movement like that which first threw the world into th 
of Christianity? The soil has become parched. The divine 
faith, it seems, can find nothing to vivify its roots. 

Thr ee different causes are undermining religion in our day. The 
of these is the principle-of natural sciences applied to philosophy\ 
refer to what is known, as Darwinism or Positivism. These sciences sg 
to explain all phenomena by natural causes, and thus reject ron 
mere notion of a supernatural power, and this idea leads, not necessar 
but very frequently, to a doubt as to the existence of a Divinity, o 
least to the affirmation that we can know nothing whatever of anyt 
of the kind, which amounts to almost the same thing. Again, 
studies on the origin of species seem to tend to prove that hwu 
beings owe their origin, through evolution, to the very lowest categ 
of the animal creation, and, further back still, to inorganic mattel 
follows then that there is a temptation to assimilate man to animals 
tò withhold from hip a soul. This order of ideas is not confined to 
scientific world alone; it penetrates everywhere, and threatens the 
essential principles “of all spiritualism, a beliéf in God and in i 
immortality of the soul. 

Religious sentiment is also weakened by the passion for well-bei 
and by the pursuit of riches. Ti is quite true that in all ages men he 
endeavoured to secure for thetnselves wherewithal to satisfy their war 
cand their thirst for enjoyment and pleasure ; but this pursuit has pe 
become more ardent and more restless than it formerly was, beça» 
the condition of each individual is no longer fixed, as it used to be, 
social organization. A working-man may now rise to the highest rai 
but industrial crises may also reduce him to the most abject want. 
man with nothing to-day may be a millionaire to-morrow, if o 
fortune favours him. In former days every man spent his 
in the sphere in which he was born, and his condition was 
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exposed to all the risks of this struggle for existence, which is neither 
more nor less than universal competition. I may attain any height, 
but I am exposed to all possible risks; hence, for all, a life of- worry, 


‘agitated both by the desire for success and the fear of failure, in which 


religious feeling can necessarily hold little place. Even the scholar. 
and the priest, though it is their vocation to seek and propagate truth, 
can no longer lead the peaceful and contemplative existence they did 
formerly, spending their whole lives in abstract and -disinterested 
researches. Machinery is invading and devouring us even while doing 
us service. How many precious hours are absorbed by correspondence 
now that cheap universal postage is established, and by railways which 
draw us from our hearths by the facility with which we can now go 
from place to place! Hach one wishes to succeed and raise his social 
status; hence a ceaseless effort towards the acquirement of earthly 
goods. In the midst of this whirl of business and pleasure no-place is 
left for spiritual life, and for the cultivation of religious sentiment: see 
how busy men are about material interests, if not for themselves 
personally, for the works they patronize, and how their minds and souls 


. are absorbed in political struggles and turned away from higher aims. 


The modern man fixes his affections on the things of this world, and 
desperately pursues the good things therein attainable, as if this wefe 
his lasting dwelling-place and there were nothing beyond. For him the 
word Heaven has no meaning. In this cold and dry atmosphere 
religion grows daily weaker and tends to be swept away. 

The third cause undermining it acts on the working-classes. One 
shudders to think that in England, Germany, and France, everywhere, 
in fact, where Socialism penetrates among the lower orders, it sows the 
seeds of Atheism. On this point indeed a very strange error is com- , 
mitted. The workman who stands up for equality rejects Christianity, 
which brought the good tidings to the outcast and the desolate. Christ 
declared that “the last should be first,” and His-word is proscribed by 
those to whom it promises freedom. i i . 

By a similar and nd less strange contradiction, the majority of the 
partisans of democracy in the preSent day adopt the tenets of Darwinism 
and Positivism. Darwinism applied to social sciences sets aside all 
notions of equality, and simply glorifies the triumph of the strongest 
and the cleverest. We know, indeed, that in the animal kingdom the 
strongest and the fittest get the upper hand in the struggle for éxistence,« 
and the weakly and delicate are by degrees eliminated. Thus is ac- 
complished natural selection, which transforms the species and effects , 
progress. In human society, says the Darwinist, the same law should 
be allowed free sway. In this way those races and individuals who 
are less favoured would have to yield their place to those who are 
superior. This is as it should be. Charity and pretended justice 
interfere very wrongly in such, instances. They are placing obstacles 
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in the way of the application of natural T Let go and let pass, the 
strongest must reign; they will be the masters of the community, and 
it is good that they should be so. Natural’selection will bring about _ 
the same progress in the human race that it does in the animal creation. 
Right is might, and might being the attribute of superior organizations, 
it is to the general interest that power should be vested in their hands. 
Such is the social theory of Darwinism. It is essentially aristocratic. — 
The partisans of democracy and equality can then only uphold it from 
either mere ignorance or blindness. Nevertheless, they do support 
it out of antipathy to any sort of religion.’ There is one thing which 


' sets the labouring classes allured by Socialism very much against 


any form of Christianity ; it is that the ministers of religion, who as a 
rule belong to the better-class, make religion a sort of consecration, a 

means of defence, of the established order. They say to the poor: 

“ Bear your trials with. patience, tho present life is short and is a mere 
preparation for an eternal life beyond. Those who have suffered ‘here 
will be recompensed above. Poverty is the road to heaven.” So long 
as such notions as these hold ground among the people they will bear 
their lot submissively. Religious conviction thus arrests the explosion 
of the spirit of insurrection and Socialistic revindication. -Hence the 
supporters of Socialism do their utmost to lessen its influence, and even 
entirely to root it out, if possible. The manifestoes of i the German 
Socialists are characteristic in this respect : “ Socialism,” they say, “ is 
the commencement of a great epoch of atheistic culture. We must all 


. work to prepare its triumph, which will last for thousands of years ; ”— 


“ Despotism and Theism have always joined hands to exercise oppression; 
the peòple have ‘bowed their ‘heads and sought their happiness in 
another world, instead of claiming it in this, and they have allowed 
themselves to be turned to account by tyrants. With the disappearance 
of the last Theist the last slave will disappear. The future must belong 
to Atheism. Men will be indebted to it for their freedom and their 
happiness, which they have so long sacrificed for a mere delusion.” In 
England also, the most Radical leaders of thé working men’s party 
preach Atheism. If religion continte to be made the boulevard, so to 
speak, of the established order of things, the sanction of existing social 
organization, it is quite inevitable that hostility to all religious views 
will become more widespredd as the cate to orm society gains 
firmer footing. 

In Roman Catholic countries all the aivoni of freedom are obliged, 
often in spite of themselves, to attack religious belief. The clergy use- 
religion as a sort of defensive weapon to ensure their domination. All 
who resist this make war against the priest and, consequently, also 
against the chutch‘he represents. 

We see, then, that there are: three powerful movements at. work 


eating away religious belief. They are, a Working simultaneously and 
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are daily making more way. It seems, indeed, that if this continue, 
all religion must, sooner or later, utterly disappear. 
But here rises before us a most important question which demands 
a very clear and accurate reply:-Can civilized society continue to ` 
subsist without religion? Morality without a belief in God and in the 
immortality of the soul, the vague and wavering sentiment of good and 
. evil, with nothing practical to awaken i in us the consciousness of our own 
infirmities or any aspiration towards an ideal of truth and justice: in 
a word, is human nature, abandoned in its irremediable loneliness to all 
its earthly instincts, capable of keeping straight and fulfilling the high 
' destinies it is called upon to accomplish? ‘True it is that the animal 
creation, guided only by instinct, live and perpetuate themselves while 
merely satisfying their inclinations and appetites. Some savages live 
very much in the same fashion, with no notions of duty or of a future 
life to exercise any control over their actions ; but their existence is that 
of the brute beast. They are ceaselessly disputing the prey, and . 
the strongest is the best provided for. But what would our modern 
society become, which is in truth based on respect and esteem for 
what is right, if the feeling of duty and all notions of justice were to 
disappear? If Atheism were to become universal, if it were everywhere 
confessed and taught, would it not matey sa us back to the’ 
barbarity of pre-historic ages ? 

. Let us, for a moment, carefully consider this state of Bos which ` 
seems yearly to be ceawine nearer, and which some persons are so 
anxiously longing for. 

Heaven is at last empty, and the places of worship entirely deserted.’ 
There is no God, no eternal and immutable type of truth and justice; 
no prayers can be addressed to a merciful Father, supreme source of 
comfort and consolation for the desolate and afflicted ; there is no hope of 
another and a better life, where there is no more sin, and where the just 
are rewarded. Religion has altogether vanisheds like the elementary 
myths which our early predecessore believed i in. Irreligion is no longer 
the privilege of scholars and learned men,‘as in the eighteenth century. 
If Atheism is indeed the truth it musé be openly preached to all. There 
will be many who will say to the people: “‘ What is the use of a religion ? 
Religion supposes a God and God does not exist. It is a mere word of 
no meaning, invented by terror, imposed on credulous minds, turned to 
account by-fanaticism, and enlarged upon by the dreamings and empty’ 
meditations and reveries of ages. God is a mere mirage of man’s 
personality. Man! you were bowing in adoration to yourself. You 
‘were worshipping your own image. Stand up;-and raise your head 
too long bent to the dust beneath the yoke of tyrants and priests! 
Produce of earthly clay, you have nothing to hope for beyond this world. 
You need look for nothing in a future beyond the grave, for that future 
does not exist. Your lot,is limited to an existence here below ; 
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endeavour then to make the best of. it, and to secure. for yourself a 
large share of enjoyment and of the good things of the earth.» For 
there i is no compensation elsewhere.” 

Who can contemplate such a situation without alarm? With the 
notion of God, light disappears from the moral world and darkness 
invades all. Byron’s .“ Dream of Darkness” becomes accomplished. 
It seems as if humanity could not exist without religion as a spiritual 
. atmosphere, and we see, that as this decreases despair and pessimism’ 
take hold of minds thus deprived of solace. ‘Madame Ackerman well 
expresses this in some lines addressed to Faith, iri which she writes : 


‘Eh bien, nous t’expulsons de tes divins royaumes, ' 
Dominatrice ardente, et Vinstant est venu : 
Tu ne vas plus savoir où loger tes fantômes, 
Nous fermons l’Inconnu ! 

Mais ton triomphateur expia ta défaite— . 

L'homme déjà se trouble et, vainqueur éperdu, 

Il se sent ruiné par sa propre conquête ; 

En te dépossédant nous avons tout perdu. 

Nous restons sans espoir, sans recours, sans asile, 
i Tandis qwobstinément le désir qu'on exile 

Reyient errer autour qa gouffre défendu.” 


Incurable sadness takes hold of the man who has no hope of anything 
better than this life, short as it is, and overwhelmed with trials of all 
kinds, where iniquity triumphs if it have but force on its side, and 
where men risk their lives in dispute with each other for a place when. 
there. is too little space for all, and the means of subsistence are wholly 
insufficient ! Some German colonies have been founded in America, in 
which all sorts of divine worship are proscribed : those who have visited 
them describe the colonists, the women especially, as appearing ‘exceed— 
‘ingly sad. Life with no hope i in the future loses its savour. 

A still more serious view. of the matter is that, not unfrequently, 
with religion, morality also disappears ;.it has no longer any basis, and 
certainly no real hofd on ‘the soul or mind. ‘Science, when reduced to 
material observation, can only kndW what i is, nof what ought to be. If 
there does not exist, beyond the tangible reality, an ideal of ‘right and 
justice, how can I possibly conférm to it? If man is absolutely nothing 
but matter, constituted in some special manner, it cannot be conceived , 
that this collection of particles of carbon, nitrogen, and oxygen has 

juties to perform. What is the duty of the lion, the mollusc or the 
‘seaweed, ofthe stone falling, or the wind blowing? Materialism will 
never succeed in supplying a basis for moral law. I can comprehend, 
“morality apart from any specified form of worship, but not apart from ° 
„a belief in God and in the immortality of the- soul. Without these 
two convictions, there is no reasonable impediment. to my seeking 
my own pleasure and well-being evén at the cost of others’ happiness. 
I should not hesitate to sacrifice others for my own benefit : but sacrifice 
myself for others, why, and to what sca pe oa 
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If all indeed ends with this life, what valid reason can you give me 
for risking my life in the service of my. fellow-men or my country? 
What can I expect in return for such a sacrifice? Esteem, glory, the œ 
gratitude of posterity,- what is all that to me? T shall know nothing 
ofit. Such notions as these may stimulate men who have been trained 
in a religious belief or a spiritual philosophy, who, in spite of all, have 
still an affection for spiritual things; but speak of ‘them to a practical 
and logical J Materialist, he will shrug his shoulders, and, from his point 
_ of view, he is right in so doing. 

In the Book of Ecclesiastes, he who has no belief in a future life thus 
expresses himself: “A living dog is better than a dead lion.” “Truly ~ 
the living know they must die, but the dead know nothing, and are no 
` gainers ; for their memory even is forgotten.” “ Wherefore I have drunk 
deeply of joy, because there is nought better for man than to eat, drink 
and rejoice.” Horace, the. disciple of Epicurus, uses similar language ; 
he says: “ Let us enjoy life, and drain the cup of pleasure before old 
age and death overtake us.’ 

An Atheist, if he argue consistently, will not expose his life to defend 
either his country or his fellow-man; for, if all really dies with the e 
body, why should he sacrifice that by which he enjoys all the rest? 
Abnegation such as this would be absolute folly, and the sacrifice com- 
plete trickery. The denial of the spirituality of the soul uproots all 
reasonable motives for being just and honest. If I can enrich myself 
and escape the penal code, why should I not do so? The blaze of gold 
soon makes men forget a slur on the moral character. I see no good. 
reason for abstaining from any indelicacy of conduct, from an abuse of 
another’s confidence, or even from theft, if all this may go unpunished 
and be profitable to myself. Apart from religion, what influence ig 
there to encourage good and withstand evil propensities? They tell us , 
there are two—honour and conscience. But honour is a sentiment 
which has sprung up in essentially spiritualistig societies, and which 
could not even subsist in any other atmosphere. In a country given 
over to materialism, it is scarcely ever to be met with, or, if it just 
exists, it must disappear, for it Ras ng foundation there on whieh it can 
implant itself. Place in one scale all the enjoyments of life, and in the 
other honour—that is to say, the desire for the consideration of oné’s 
fellow-men ; it is quite certain the majority of persons would select the 
first of these. The Satisfaction procured by the consideration of others 
exists only in imagination; whereas the pleasures of wealth, even ill- 
' gotten, appeal to the senses and have a strong hold on the cand mane 
I£ “I act wrongly, you tell me my life is dishonoured, and I shall feel it 
a charge on me, a burden of which I cannot rid myself. But if I change 
my country, I shake off the dishonour with the dust of my feet, and I 
find other pleasures and enjoyments, and. even consideration, if I have 


- sufficient means to purchase it. Besides, a pleasure-loving man cares 
7 ; 
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but little for the esteem of others, if he can but have all his own comfort 
. and ease; and he can live in luxury aud fail. to perceive that he is 
despised. 

But conscience; it is again objected, do you count it for nothing ? 
Certainly couscience is a great strength, but apart from all notion of 

. God, or, in other words, from any absolute type of good and evil, how 
vacillating and frail itis! Good and evil, right and wrong, these are 
merely terms of comparison if it be once admitted that matter alone 
exists. To be absolutely accurate, these. words lose all their value, and 
there remains, as for animals, nothing save the mere pleasure of the 
moment.. Besides, conscience becomes so rapidly warped and deadened 
when. there is no religious feeling to keep it on the alert. Do you 
think that the rogue who has enriched himself with the spoils of his 
victims, and is luxuriating in all the enjoyment that our capitals can 

_ procure him, suffers much from remorse or qualms’ of conscience ? 
‘These are merely empty phrases, flowers of rhetoric and nothing more. 
In the midst of the business and pleasures which fill up his entire life 
he has no time for feelings of remorse. Conscience has nothing to 
do with such a man; he has not even the leisure to grant it an 
audience. ' 

Duty without God or a future life is a very fine word, but it has no 
meaning whatever. To make disinterested attachment to what is right 
the guiding star of human actions, and consequently the foundation- 

. stone of society, is a mere return to the errors of Quictism, which taught 
that the love of God should be unalloyed with any feeling of self what- 
- ever. It is always most profitable to re-read Bossuet’s and Fenelon’s 
discussion on this subject. Fenelon was condemned, and justly 
S03 his arguments applied to an. ideal man who has never really 
existed. 

` The study of realit cannot be called in question. Man, like every 
organized creature qr rather living thing, plants included, pursues 
his own well-being. The love of self is. the fundamental ptinciple of 
the preservation of species ; without this instinct, which dominates all 
others, they would perish. To ‘hope@hat man, for the sake of accom- 
plishing what is called his duty, would give up even’a small pleasure 

_ if he has no personal interest in so doing, and still more if it is against 
his interest so to do, is a positive delusion. In man there is always to 
#e found, moré or less concealed, the animal with its carnal tastes 
and appetites; for him to overcome them and keep them well sub- 
dued, there must be either religion or a spiritual philosophy to lead 
‘him to take- an interest in spiritual things, and influence his life 
and acts. Man seeks his happiness as the stone falls, by the force 
of a natural law; it is, therefore, worse than useless. to attémpt to 
inculcate disinterested duty and the “ Quietist’s” love of right. What 
is possible, on the other hand, is to open a perspective of eternal bliss 
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which renders men regardless of their lot in this life, and ready even, 
if called upon to do so, joyfully to lay it down. 

There are many Atheists who are reckoned among the best and œ 
greatest men of theiy day: Helvetius, for instance, so humane, so full 
of good works, and ‘James Mill, a model of morality, stoical, cold and. 
pure as an antique marble ; but these exceptional men are of themselves - 
philosophers, not exposed to the ordinary temptations of the senses, 
aud formed ‘by a Christian education in the midst of a Christian 
society: In every one of our individual acts the influence exercised 
by the views and opinions of our neighbours is greater than ‘our 
own personal share. But imagine a people with religion ‘entirely 
banished from amongst them ; morality and the mere idea of sacrifice 
and duty would disappear with it. Darwinism teaches that in the 
struggle for existence the strongest and fittest should have the pre- 
eminence, and support themselves atthe cost of the weaker. Therefore, , 
let us employ our utmost endeavours to be the strongest, and to take 
the place of others; ‘we shall, in so doing, accomplish our duty, for we 
shall be the means of occasioning the triumph of a natural law which 
is productive of the perfecting of species. The destruction of religion 
would also have 'the effect of mercilessly embittering the claims of the 
poor. The chiefs of the revolutionary communistic party are well 
inspired when they place the negation of God at the head of their 
manifestoes of war against society. The more men are led to count on 
mere transitory and sensual enjoyments (all hope of heavenly compensa- 
tion being denied them), the less patiently will they bear present social 
inequality, which deprives them of their share of the good things of 
this, their only world. If they realize that they can secure for them- 
selves none of these, they will be seized with ‘an irrepressible hatred, 
‘and with an enraged fury for the destruction of the institutions of 
which they consider themselves the victims. It was feelings such as 
these which led the Paris Communists to set, fire te the monuments, the 
symbols of the established power. ¢ltis quite certain that Atheism will 
fire the trail with which revolutionary corimunism would fain consume 
everything on that day when, vanquighed, it no longer sees the possi- 
bility of realizing its schemes for social reform. l 

Naturalism does away with all idea of liberty. In the physical 
universe all is settled by natural laws. If, therefore, man is only matter 
he is compelled inevitably to obey these laws. What becomes, then? 
of responsibility and culpability? The words may be retained, but 
they have no more meaning. . 

` If all hope of-a future existence must be abandoned, what a sad lot 

human life becomes. For a few bright days of joy and happiness what 

care and sorrow and suffering, both in body and mind. How dreary 

and. desolate the down-hill path to the grave! How far happier are 

animals than men: scarcely any sickness, for they live in conformity 
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to jike instincts, and without excesses 5 of any kind; E grief i is ' 
unknown to them, and their life comes to an end without either appre- 
. hensions or regrets. If what we call the soul, the mind, the capacity 
to think and reason, is.given us merely to cause guffering, and to make 
us realize the Tiaoa of this existence without any to-morrow, we 
have well cause to curse the gift, and man is not, as it is said, a per- 
fected animal, but an unfortunate being, ceaselessly tormented with 
unassuaged desires and deceived hopes. Lamartine. was quite wrong 
when he wrote, “ L’homme est un ange déchu qui se souvient des-cieux ;” 
he is rather a pitiable creature who must regret the clay from whence he 
came, 

But I do not believe that true science is opposed to religion. It is 
all very well to explain everything by natural causes or general laws ; 
but whence do these emanate? Evidently from a great supreme cause. ` 
If cosmic matter became condensed, firstly as nebula, and then as suns 
and planets on which life gradually became developed in more and more 
perfect forms, there is here an ascending movement, a continuous. pro- 
gress-which, of itself, excludes the hypothesis of mere blind hazard 
without any final aim. Neither can I understand in what manner 
Darwinian theories ruin a belief in God. How. were species first 
formed, by evolution or by creation ? Let us take the horse, for instance: 
either it appeared as a succession to congenial surroundings, natural 
selection, and the survival of the fittest, and by a series of insensible 
transformations, or.it sprang up suddenly from the soil, born of in- 
organic matter which so arranged itself as to engender two animals of the 
equine species; this would be spontaneous generation, not of in- 
fusoria but of a being of superior organization. This latter hypothesis 
appears less probable than the first, and less in conformity with a 
providential plan, for has it not been said, natura non facit saltus ? 
Scientific men, who are in favour of religion—Pasteur, for instance— 
have contested spontaneous generation, and have shown by experiments 
that it does not take place, wheregs many naturalists and geologists, 
even though they are Catholics, as for instance "D’Omalius de Halloy 
and “Van. Beneden in Belgium, admi® the theory of transformation. 
Science may discover a. linking of causes and effects which it terms 
natural laws, but as Mr. G. J. Romanes recently wrote in this REVIEW : 
“It may very well be that unless they were themselves ordained by a 
lisposing mind, these physical causes could neither have come into 
existence, nor afterwards lave conspired to produce by their combined 
activity an orderly cosmos.” 

Briefly, then, without a belief in God and in the -souls immortality, 
any code of morality must be lacking in basis, and consequently the 
social order, which rests on principles of right and justice, is being 
undermined at its foundations. If all religions feeling were entirely to 


. melt away, a return to primitive barbarism would .be inevitable. It-is 
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an undeniable fact that religion has everywhere presided over the 
development of civilization. If, therefore, civilization is not destined to 
perish, religion, in one or-other form, will continue to supply moral 
rules of conduct, and:the necessary incentive for the accomplishment of 
duty. 

But what will this form be? It may safely be affirmed that it will 
be an emanation of Christianity. No new religion will be invented. 
The age is past and gone in which the Ideal was incarnated in history 
under the form of revelation. Christianity brought men back to the pure 
and simple teaching of Christ, embodying the practice of charity and 
the obligation to aim at perfection: “ Ye therefore shall be perfect, as 
your heavenly Father is perfect ;” “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as: 
thyself ”—this, it must be admitted, is the religion par excellence. 
If any be destined to survive, it would be such plain teaching and 
simple faith as this. . 

But religion, which is indispensable as the foundation of true morality 
and of high principles, can it subsist without any formula, organization, 
or public worship—reduced to a mere individual faith with no exterior 
manifestation whatever? Idonot think it can. All doctrine, especially 
when it has to regulate man’s actions in life, must be clearly defined. 
The existence of human beings -and of society in general cannot be 
based on a doubt or a negation. The philosopher may plunge deeper 
and deeper in search of truth; but men in general, and children more 
especially, require clear and absolute affirmations. 

Daily experience shows us the necessity of a form of worship. Any 
feeling unsustained by outward manifestations languishes and tends to 
expire. The connection between the physical and the mental is such 
that the one is indispensable to.the other. For religious feeling to be 
a living force and to bring forth fruit, it is necessary that it should be 
excited: and vivified by outward manifestations, by the meeting of 
members of one faith together, and by symbdlic practices. Kree- 
masonry has its riteg and ceremowies, and in North America even the 
Atheists have a form of wor ships E Quinet writes on this subject :—— 

“ Man will not make up his mind to gb through life without a word of any 
sort to connect him with the immortals, those who have gone before. He 
will neither enter this world nor leave it in secret, like a leaf which is born 
and dies. He requires a witness to answer for him before the community 
of the living and the dead. Be it strength, greatness, or weakness, such ig 
his nature ; he cannot change it.” 

EMILE DE LAVELEYE, 
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{ EW wiser or more necessary words haye been spoken in the great 


controversy of the hour than those with which Lord Spencer, ` 


closed his recent speech at Sheffield: “The great policy which Mr. 
Gladstone and the Liberal party advocate is. above personalities and 
persons.” If it were possible to indoctrinate politicians generally with 
the spirit of this remark, we should not only get rid of the bitterness 
which is the opprobrium of the political life of to- -day, but we might’ 
hope for a speedy and reasonable issue of this fierce and tangled con- 
troversy. Any one who. has plodded his weary way through the 
interniinable speeches and articles on this subject must, in his more 
reflective moments, have béen impressed with the contrast between the 
every limited space given to argument on the real issue and the extra- 
ordinary prominence of mere personal discussion, which “does not 
contribute an iota to the settlement of one of the most grave and 
difficult problems with which a nation ever had to deal. Whatever 
decision be reached must have afar-reaching effect, not only upon 
the future of Ireland, but of the position of thé British Empire, and 
it is nothing short of infatuation to treat such a question except on 
the broadest ground of principle and policy. For, however the real 
point be obscured amid the fierce’ personal attacks, the biting satire, 
the reckless charges, and the angry retorts which are so large an 
“element in the political oratory of the day, there are two rival policies, ` 
and the question is: by which of them is our government of Ireland to 
*be shaped. Which is most in accord with the principles and traditions 
that of Liberalism is a matter of dispute. Mr. Chamberlain considers 
his new allies have ceased to be Tories, and that the old friends whom 
he has deserted have ceased to be Liberals. In other words, to agree 
with the member for West Birmingham is to be a Liberal, to differ 
from him is to-be a Tory. This is noeidiosyncrasy of, his, for the 
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belief is common to the whole Liberal Unionist section, and in trutl: 
is shared by a very large number beside. If Mr, Chamberlain and his 
-relentless critic in the Pall Mall Gazette agree in anything, it is in’ this 
claim to be the genuine representatives of Liberalism. Itis not necessary 
to dispute a point of nomenclature. If it pleases Mr. Chamberlain to 
' believe that the men who are ruling Ireland with a contemptuous. 
indifference to all the best traditions of English freedom, which is 
almost brutal in its cynicism—who have handed over the rights of the 
Irish people to a number of subordinate magistrates, dependent on the 
favour of the Goverriment for their official life, and in most cases 
keen partisans—who silence political opponents by thrusting -them 
into prison, and indirectly incite the police to acts of violence by 
constituting themselves their indiscriminating apologists—have ceased 
to be Tories, there is nothing to be gained by seeking to deprive him 
of this consolation. All that those who, despite the anathemas of the 
distinguished party to which he belongs, still venture to call them- 
selves Liberals, are concerned to maintain, is that between the 
advocates,of this policy and themselves there is a great gulf fixed. 
How they are to be.named who stand on the opposite sides, is a 
matter of supreme indifference. What is important is that it be made 
clear that this‘ is not a struggle for pre-eminence, but a battle of 
principle, in which not only the liberty of Ireland, but the character 
and even the power of the Empire are at stake. 
Tf this be once realized, it will be seen how small. a matter, when 
looked at from a high political standpoint, are a number of quedions on 
` which much eloquence has been expended, and about which much passion- 
ate feeling has been evoked. Here, for example, does the Spectator, which 
is nothing if not philosophical, in expressing the thankfulness withe 
which men of all parties must regard the convalescence of Mr. Bright, 
speak of it as a relief, “ especially to those who feel that his authority 
weighs heavily just now in politics as a Liberal, who not only advocated , 
a great alteration of the Land Lawin Ireland long before Mr. Glad- 
stone took up the same cause, but who, having carefully watched the 
behaviour of the Parnellite party, places no confidence whatever in the 
depth or genuineness of its patriotism.” An admirer of Mr. Bright 
hardly acts wisely in - thus concentrating ‘public attention on 
the weakest point in his public conduct. The present attitude of 
_ so illustrious a champion of liberty and justice is puzzling enough? 
but if he can show that his opposition to Home Rule is consistent 
with his former fiery denunciations of the injustice done to Ive- 
land, or if he has seen sound reason to forsake the popular 
cause, he is entitled to a respectful hearing. But one of the 
worst reasons which could possibly be given is that assigned by 
the Spectator. It would be interesting to learn from so philosophie æ 
student of history, when the leadérs of any revolt-on the part of a 
subject race have been regarded as Rig aunded patriots by the members 
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‘of the class from whose yoke they sought to deliver their” country.. 
To-day we are all admirers of George Washington ; but was he held 
in the same high esteem by the majority who supported the mad . 
policy of Lord North? But it is not necessary to go so far.back. 


' There was a time when John Bright was a great popular chief, and at 


that time his name was held by the ruling classes and their toadies in - 
suburban Villadom in a detestation hardly less than that which is now 
félt’ towards John Dillon. Would he in those days‘have had much 
patience with a Tory or a Whig (for he found as little favour with 
the one as with the. other) who took up the line of argument ascribed 


' to himself by the Spectator, and said that, having carefully watched 
". the behaviour of the Anti-Corn-Law League, he placed no confidence . 


in the depth or genuineness of the patriotism of its leaders, and was 
therefore opposed to Free. Trade? Would he not have argued with ` 
resistless force that the people were nob to suffer for the sins of the 


: League, that the justice of their claim was independent altogether of the 


motives of their advocates; and that if the chiefs of the League were 
ambitious and selfish, the surest way of counteracting their intrigues 
was to take their most powerful weapon out of their hands by adopting 


` a policy of righteousness? Why not pursue the same course in relation 


to Ireland and her representatives ? 
It must be admitted that the Irish meinbers hados are largely 
responsible for the personality which has been infused into this contro-. 


_versy. It is a grievous fault, and grievously have they answered it. 


Their Celtic temper has been too often manifest in their speech and 
conduct, and they are suffering to-day for the passionate folly of past 
times. If their foes were more generous or even more just, they 
would remember that the recklessness with which they have assailed men 
whom they ought to have treated with respect, might find some 
excuse in their peculiar position as a small and desperate party, fighting 
against a compact mass of opinion, both in and out of Parliament. They 
were without friends, and friendlesymen are apt to be reckless. They 
had nothing to gain by modération ang nothing td lose by unscrupulous 
violence, and they acted accordingly. hey certainly did much to shock 
not only the prejudices but the best feelings of Englishmen, but true 
maghanimity would makegreat allowance for men who were engaged in 
a life-and-death struggle for’ the rights of their country, who were 
‘often reduced to sheer desperation, and who had been taught by an 
unfortunate experience that when the ruling classes of the country 
‘have made concessions it has been to the persistent demands of the 


` resolute and not always scrupulous agitator, not to the cilm and con- 


viucing representations of the thoughtful politician. Even cool-headed 
men are prone to become Violent under conditions so exasperating ; but 
they are of a'race not accustomed to measure its words, or to sup- 
pose that too rigid an interpretation wouldgbe put on language spoken ~ 


under the excitement of strong feeling. Large hearted opp$nents would 
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make allowance for this, and there are some of our statesmen who have 
been great enough to rise to this level. No man suffered more from 
Irish violence than the man who is devoting the last years of an illustrious 
life to a gallant endeavour to close the centuries of misunderstanding 
and conflict between the two peoples Lord Spencer and Sir George 
Trevelyan shared with him the fierceness of the attack, and they emulate 
him in the nobility of the spirit with which they have forgiven, and as 
far as possible forgotten, its unhappy incidents. Such conduct is true 
statesmanship as well. as high-minded practical religion. National 
‘affairs can never be conducted with wisdom and strength if ‘personal 
feelings are allowed to govern the actions of statesmen. It is safe to 
predict that, when the story of these times comes to be written, a more 
severe verdict will be passed upon those who allowed their resent- 
ment of some real or supposed injury received at the hands of Irish 
patriots to warp their judgment of Irish policy, than upon the original ' 
offenders themselves. Passion is always an unsafe counsellor, and in 
public affairs it is dangerous also. 

The Irish Nationalists, it must be said, have learned very much from ` 
experience, and yet even now, unwarned by all the lessons of the past, 
they occasionally repeat the faults for which they are -paying so 
heavy a penalty. Some of them have frankly expressed their regret: 
for that violent tirade against Mr. Bright by which Mr. Sexton 
shocked: all who remembered what chivalrous service Mr. Bright 
had done for Ireland in days of darkness, but: Mr. Chamberlain 
has’ to face similar treatment. Itis a grievous mistake, if looked 
at only in point-of policy, which would hardly be committed 
if the Irish party realized how much they are asking at the 
hands of England. The concession of Home Rule will not only* 
be a distinct surrender on the part of the stronger power, but a 
surrender involving a confession of national failure, and will be felt by 
numbers as a distinct loss of national prestige. Otr political struggles 
in the past have been between two eections of the people; but: this has 
been carried on more or less openly for centuries between the two nations, 
and is embittered with all kinds of evil memories, All this increases 
enormously the difficulties of those who are intent on doing what 
they believe to*be right, and makes it desirable, if not absolutely 
necessary, that the settlement should be the result, not of a party 
victory, but of an agreement between the leaders of all parties. 
Under these conditions, it must surely be the very height of unwisdom 
to goad into uncompromising resistance a politician with the un-" 
doubted capacity of Mr. Chamberlain. Even if the view which his 
relentless critics take of his character and policy were true, if he had 
- as little true sympathy with the people as they suggest, and were a 
mere seeker after power; it is not his motives but his politics with 
which’ they have to do. Nembers who believe that he has so sinned 
against Liberalism as to be almost beyond hope of Tedornphion, dislike 
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es 
these personal attacks, and are offended by what they believe to be the 
injustice of such representations. Undoubtedly. he has been very pro- 
voking, but this mode of retaliation is not good policy, 

Tt may be urged in reply that, in his attacks on Mr. Gladstone, 

- Mr. Chamberlain has not only descended to the same kind of warfare, 
but has furnished the fullest justification for the verdicts which have 
been passed upon himself. Even if this be true, it is surely better to 
follow Mr. Gladstone’s own example. Unfortunately for himself and 
for the cause with which he jis identified, every utterance of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s produces the impression that he is:far more anxious to 

_ damage Mr. Gladstone than to maintain the Union. In this he errs 
in company.with all the members of the distinguished company to 
which he belongs. Lord Hartington, Mr. Bright, Sir Henry James, 
both in their speeches and letters, all and always strike the same note of 
hatred to Mr. Gladstone., They are so many specimens of the political 

. Paganini. - They have but one string on which to play, and it 

. requires no little skill to maintain the variety necessary to effect. “If 
truth must be told, they have become somewhat wearisome., At 
first the painful impression produced by the vehement denuncia- 
tions of a veteran statesman by those who had been his colleagues and 
friends for’ years, had in'it an element of excitement. But that is’ 

. gone, and now the violence or. the bitterness of these discreditable - 
exhibitions stands out in all its native ugliness, and it excites only in- 
dignation or contempt, the latter being the preponderant feeling. Who, 
for example, is at all disturbed by Lord Hartington’s pitiable confession 
of past weakness and arrogant boast of. his future independence—that 
- he had committed his financial conscience to Mr. Gladstone in 1885, 

*but he would certainly never do it again? Such a piece of mere ` 
‘Or usquerie lacks the qualities which, according to- Matthew Arnold, 
would have made it interesting. It has neither distinction nor beauty. 
But if it is not intefesting, it certainly is not instructive or convincing. 
Had he been wise his lordship weuld have. remembered. that there is 
another side to this strange attemp ry to shake off the responsibility . 
for a great financial measure coming irom the Cabinet in which he was _ 
so prominent a member. ‘The proposal, in truth, was one of simple 
justice, and it is in the recollection of some of us that Lord Hartington 

. was credited at the time with an extraordinary amount of public virtue 
for agreeing to a readjustment of what Mr. Gladstone calls the death-du- ` 
ties, which, would have involved a considerable sacrifice on his part, His 

town statement shows-that all honour then paid to him was a mistake, 
that the lofty public spirit attributed to him existed only in the 
imagination of his eulogists, that he only stumbled into a show of 
virtue by reason of an undue trust in Mr. Gladstone, and that he'is so 
entirely ashamed of such sentimental weakness that he will never fall 
into the same error again. > It is noteto be supposed that Lord 
Hartington meant all this, What he did mean was to proclaim that 
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antipathy to his old chief which is the weakness and the scandal of 
the coterie of which he is the centre. Had Mr. Gladstone conde- 
scended to retort he might with reason have laid the burden of any 
blunders .in Egypt upon the War Minister of that administration. 
Lord Hartington must know that while the Premier was of course 
responsible for the Egyptian policy of his Government, it was in no 
individual sense Mr. Gladstone’s, and that for the faults in the carrying 
‘out of that policy he himself was responsible. Yet he has remained silent 
amid all the insinuations, innuendoes, and open attacks which have-been 
showered upon Mr. Gladstone, including the letter from the Queen to 
Miss Gordon, reflecting on him for faults which were entirely those 
of military administration., And this is the chivalry of an English 
aristocrat, the very pink and flower of his order! ` 

Severely as Mr. Chamberlain hag been censured for his attacks 
on Mr. Gladstone, there is nothing in any of them which exceeds the 
utterance of Lord Hartington’s for.its condensed bitterness. May it 
not be hoped also that, bad as they are, they are used by him as - 
weapons of controversy only. There is a passage in one of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s, recent speeches which may throw some light on his 
most passionate denunciations. Speaking in reply to a vote of thanks 
at the meeting of the Liberal Unionist Association at Birmingham, 
he said : ‘* Liberal Unionism in Birmingham has hitherto been on the 
defensive. - Now the time has come—it has been forced on us by our 
opponents—when we must assume a more aggressive mood ; and you 
will remember the words of Shakespeare— 

‘t Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel; but, being in, 
Bear’t that the opposed may beware of thee.’ ” i 
This is a significant statement which may possibly explain a great deal 
that otherwise is rather unintelligible. It suggests that, when once 
- embarked in a controversy, the speaker’ s one consideration is how to 
conduct it to a successful issue. The wisdom-of stich a maxim, when 
applied to public affairs, and especMlly to differences among members of 
the same party, is more than questionable. If, indeed, the object of a 
combatant be to prove how formidable he is, the best course may be 
to strike often, to strike hard, and to strike without any consideration 
except as to how the greatest injury may be inflicted. But that is’ 
hardly the course which a consummate strategist would employ even 
in war, unless his object were the utter extinction of his foe. In 
political struggles, and above all in those which unfortunately sometimes 
break out between men who are agreed in their general views, it is 
singularly unwise. Whatever the issue of the present conflict, Mr. 
Chamberlain is sure to find, sooner or later, that his bitter words will 
come home to roost, and tha} he would have better served his own 
‘cause, and certainly would have better consulted his own permanent 
VOL. LIV. Cc 
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reputation, had he left to Mr. Jesse Collings a monopoly -of these 
unworthy attacks upon Mr. Gladstone. 

_ There is a suggestive incident in the struggle between Sir Robert 
Peel and Mr. Disraeli, which might be studied with advantage by Mr. 
Chamberlain and other assailants of Mr. Gladstone. Despite their 
‘biting sarcasms, their brilliant epigrams, and their scathing criticisms 
of the great statesman’s inconsistency, it was only on one occasion 
that the denunciations directed against. the, Minister whom events 
had converted to a Free Trade policy, pierced the joints of his armour. 
Nothing so impressed the House, or touched Sir Robert himself, as the 
reference to his conduct to Canning. The relations between the two 
men were somewhat tangled, and there had been a sore feeling on the 
part of many of Canning’s friends, of which Mr. Disraeli sought to 
take advantage. The attack failed, for Peel was able successfully to 
answer the-charge brought against him by his pitiless censor. Never- 
theless the circumstance, trivial as it seems, has its lessons. Mr. 
Disraeli was a very shrewd’ judge of the feelings of the House of 
Commons, and if he dragged that half-forgotten story out of its dis- 
honoured grave, it was because he calculated that nothing would more 
` effectually serve his purpose to damage the statesman: who had com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin of not discerning his critic's merits. He 
failed because his case was not fully sustained, but he was right in 
his estimate of the effect which would have been produced had he been 
‘able to-convict Peel of want of fairness and generosity i in his treatment 
of an old rival, 

We shall doubtless be told, indeed we are continually told, 
that the reason for the unsparing criticism on Mr. Gladstone is 
that the strength of the Home Rule cause is dependent on his 
‘personal influence, and that it is necessary to break that in order to 
prevent what his critics are pleased to describe as ‘separation. The 
mistake here is twofold: As Mr. Gladstone himself very pathetically 
reminded the Nonconformist misters at the Memorial Hall, the cause 
of justice to Ireland is not depegdent on the life of an old man. 
There is indeed no: stranger fancy even in the long catalogue of 
“ Unionist delusions” than the idea that Liberals, especially, Noncon- 
formists, are blind devotees of Mr. Gladstone, who are zealous for 
‘Home Rule solely-because of their infatuation about him. As Lord 
Hartington confesses that he once trusted his financial conscience to 
his former chief, and as he cannot be supposed to have an intimate 
`” knowledge of the Radical section of the party, he night be excused 
for such a mistake in political diagnosis. But Mr. Chamberlain has 
always maintained his-own independence, and he has had sufficient 
experience of:the men who form the backbone of the National Liberal 
Federation to know that they-are not likely to subject themselves to 
any man, however profound the veneratién with which they regard him. 
He cannot have forgotten the occasion on which I first had the pleasure 
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of meeting him. It was on the platform of the Nonconformist Con- 
ference at Manchester, when the standard of revolt against Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government was unfurled, and a resolttion of the committee 
was met by an amendment calling for the removal of Mr. Forster, 
which was carried with a passionate enthusiasm. Can he suppose that 
Some strange change has come over the spirit of the party which 
formed that Conference? Many of the true and brave men present 
there have passed away, but they have left behind them successors of 
the same spizit—men who would scorn to become the slaves of any 
leader, or to be dragged at the wheels of any party. They follow Mr. 
Gladstone because they have faith in his wisdom/and integrity, Many 
of us differed from some parts of his Irish Bills, and did not 
hesitate to say so, and if there is occasion will say so again. But the 
underlying principle of the policy we held to be sound and right, and 
we adhered to it accordingly. What advantage is to accrue to those 
who insult our intelligence and independence by telling us that we have 
no other function in political life but to say ditto to Mr. Gladstone, 
is. not obvious. If they suppose that this may dispose us some day 
to become their followers, they must have forgotten that human nature 
has still a place even.in robust Radicals. 

The infatuation is a dream, but if it were a fact Hass could be no 
mode of treatment less calculated to effect a cure than the perpetual 
criticism of the object of this devotion. If, indeed, it were possible 
to find some serious ground of accusation against Mr. Gladstone, if 
there had been any abuse of his patronage, or any suggestion of corrupt 
motive of any kind—if he could have been accused of wasting the 
resources of the State on some dream of ambition, or of showing some 
unworthy nepotism—there would be reason for this continuous attack. 
But was ever a great man attacked on grounds so flimsy and insufficient ? 
The Times has disgraced itself by the unmeasured virulence of its 
language, but when fierce passion has been’ extracted and we come to- 
the real matter of accusation, to ‘hat does it all amount? There is 
much’ gnashing of teeth—a plemtiful discharge of renom—but that is 
all. -Day by day there is the repetition of the abuse, but searching 
through the multitude of words for a grain of fact, we can find nothing: 
except that Mr. Gladstone advocates an. Irish policy which the. Times 
does not approve. As our memory does not recall a solitary case in 
which the Times ever did approve of any onward movement until its 
success had become a certainty, its present attitude will not trouble 
any one who honours Mr. Gladstone as the great leader of the party of. 
progress. So did it hate all who filled that position before him. So 
did it hate Mr. Chamberlain, and if it pours its loathsome flatteries over _ 
him to-day, it is only in the hope that he has definitely broken with 
the Liberal party. It tells ats, forsooth, that Mr. Gladstone has thrown 
away his.cheracter. If the journal had the character to which it pre- 
tends, the allegation might be serious. As it is, it means only that Mr. 
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Gladstone’s views do not commend themselves to the Dit supert of 
Printing House Square. 

The one accusation, which is reiterated in season and out of season, 
is that Mr. Gladstone is 'self-willed, imperious, arbitrary. All the 
Unionist chiefs repeat this in different forms. It would not be easy 
to find another point on which Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain 
agree; but they are at one on this, and, sad to tell, Mr. Bright, the 
trusted friend of years, has swelled this chorus of complaint. Was 
ever anything more pitiful? Here are the men who claim to possess 
the intellect and character of the Liberal party. .Certainly, when we 
look at the group they appear sufficiently formidable. There is no 
element of strength which is not represented by one or other of them. 
In addition to the three eminent leaders, we have the vir pietate gravi 
in Lord Selborne, a new Rupert of debate in the Duke of Argyll, a 
‘great master of legal fence in Sir Henry James, a leader (on his own 
‘showing) of a noble army of martyrs in Mr. Courtney ; and they all go 
whining up and down the country about the intolerable assumption of 
Mr. Gladstone. Did ever a number of strong men present a more 
pitiable spectacle? Meekness is certainly not the virtue for which 
some of them are distinguished, and it may safely be assumed that if 
their late chief undertook to dictate to them he must have had a some- 
what difficult task. - 

It is about time that this talk about a “dictator” ceased. It is 
too severe a tax on one’s patience to have Mr. Chamberlain gravely 
expressing a “ hope that there is still sufficient independence left in 
the Liberal party to prevent the interests of the democracy from falling 

„into the hands of a political dictator, as dangerous to the security of 
the State as any of the military despots who have imposed their 
authority on other countries.” As we read we remember the writers 
avowal as to the mode in which he will conduct a quarrel, and indulge 
the hope that Mr. Chamberlain does not expect to be taken literally 
in this any more ‘than in the Still more unworthy assertion that 
Mr. Gladstone means to trick the people. They are simply instru- 
ments of war. But even so they are not wisely chosen. There isno , 
“point in the accusation. In a-more dispassionate mood Mr. Chamber- 
lain would be the first to laugh to scorn the idea of. the English : 

edemocracy being in the hands of any dictator. There is an odious 
sound about the word, and the thing is odious enough when a man is 
able to seture absolute power, whether by means of base intrigue or 
of military force. As a term of reproach in-party conflict it expresses 
nothing more than discontent with the influence a rival is able to wield 
by means of the popular confidence which he enjoys. Every leader 
strong enough for his position is sure to be called a dictator. So far 
as Mr. Gladstone is concerned, the world is beginning to understand 
that it would have been better both for the party anè the country 
if he had shown a little more of the spirit so freely but so falsely 
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attributed to him. The conviction has been steadily growing that 
if the Cabinet of 1880 had been more under his control, it would in 
all probability have escaped many of the mistakes which it committed. 
But the question need not be discussed. Neither Mr. Gladstone nor 
any other political chief’ can have any power beyond that which the 
people entrust to him, The danger at present lies, not in the direction 
of excessive trust, but of the opposite. The people are enthusiastic 
for a leader so long as he is in sympathy with their own aims and 
tendencies ; but they are just as likely to be passionate in their 
opposition if they suspect him of any disloyalty. There is not such 
an excess of reverence for individuals or of gratitude for past services 
that it is necessary to try and break down their attachment to a leader 
who has shown himself worthy of their trust, not only by the redemption 
of his pledges, but by the constant manifestation of that deep popular 
sympathy which they instinctively understand and appreciate. 

All this, however, is part of the unhappy and mistaken policy 
which has created a schism in the Liberal party, and has degraded a 
controyersy about one of: the most important points of a national 
policy into a persistent endeavour to lower the reputation of a states- 
man who unfortunately has provoked the opposition of some of his former 
friends and colleagues. It is strange that the sagacity of such experi- . 
enced politicians as the Unionist leaders has not availed to save them 
from a tactical error so serious, The English are a generous people, and 
clear-sighted also. The combination of a number of leaders to hunt down 
a veteran chief against whom they have nothing to allege except that he 
has not shown sufficient deference to them, does not strike the mass of 
the people as noble or wise. They are quick enough to see that Mr. 
Gladstone could have no personal object in his courageous policy to 
Treland, since a more easy and temporizing course would have secured 
him a lease of power for the rest of his public life, They have rallied 
‘to him, therefore, with an unprecedented loyalty, the depth and fervour 
of which are beginning to be undérstood. The game of Gladstone- 
baiting is clearly played out; asd if the paper Union cannot be saved 
except by the destruction-of our great leader’s influence, its doom is 
already sealed. Even if the base calculation on an old man’s life 
were verified, the mortification of these dissentient Liberals would 
only be more complete, for they have roused a chivalrous sentiments 
for the man they have so shamelessly assailed which will one day . 
surprise them by its intensity and its power. AH 6 

Mr. Chamberlain has a dangerous gift, and he uses it with a free- 
dom’ which must sometimes cause him considerable embarrassment. 
He is exceedingly clever in his epigrams; they are very telling, 
but they fix themselves in the memory of #hose who smart under 
them. Those who are content to take fpa 
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especially when directed against a man of Mr. Gladstone’s spirit 
and experience. But his greatest, mistake has been his alliance 
with Tories in order to force his views upon the Liberals, The ques- 
tion—whether as to Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy itself, or the mode in 
which it was presented to the party——was one for Liberals themselves to 
settle. It was a domestic quarrel with which strangers, and still more 
enemies, had no right to intermeddle. In allying himself with Tories 
in order to defeat his old chief, Mr. Chamberlain sacrificed the interests 
of Liberalism and laid himself open to accusations of disloyalty which 
have been brought against him often with more passion than judgment. 
Such attacks are to be condemned on the one side as well as the other. 
The treatment of Mr. Chamberlain by some writers in the Liberal 
‘press, as well as by Mr. Labouchere and other speakers, has been 
‘almost as ungenerous and as impolitic as the wild tirades which Mr. 
Jesse Collings is in the habit of directing against Mr. Gladstone. Even 
Mr. Chamberlain, however, must confess that no ‘politician who pursues 
the extraordinary course which he has taken during the last two years can. 
expect to escape severest censure from those whom he has deserted. 
It has entertained us to hear his friends complain of the treatment he 
has received from some of his old: allies, and especially from Noncon- 
formists. Can these gentlemen have realized, even in a slight degree, the 
bitter disappointment which Mr. Chamberlain has inflicted upon numbers 
who trusted him most fully and followed him most loyally? When his 
name was a terror and an aversion in every Tory circle, when he was 
hated with that, passionate hate for which Toryism is distinguished, 
when half-hearted Whigs were making his speeches an excuse for 
desertion of the party to which they had belonged all their lives, we were 
his admirers and his defenders. He can little understand what loyalty to 
him meant in the circle of metropolitan Villadom during the campaign 
of 1885, but it was ungrudgingly’ given under thé belief that in him 
great Liberal principles had found an able exponent whom nothing 
world turn aside from the pursuit Sf those great. reforms which he so 
eloquently advocated. It is not negessary to say there las been 
betrayed trust, but. there has certainly been disappointed hope. The 
enthusiasm kindled by Mr. Chamberlain in. 1885 is the measure of 
the indignation felt’ by those who now hear him cheered to the 
echo by the very men who three years ago denounced him as another 
Jack Cade. Ifin the excitement old friends who feel themselves deserted 
judge harshly and speak bitterly, it is not surprising, however much to 
be regretted. 

No advantage, however, is to be gained by imputing unworthy 
motives for Mr. Chamberlain’s conduct. So far as the question of 
Home Rule is concerned, there’ is no ground for a charge of incon- 
sistency. His language at Warrington in 1885 was as strong and 
decided as any he has usdd since, and marks as clearlyethe line of 
separation between him and Mr. Gladstone. He expressed the faith 
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then, which he seems to cherish still, that a scheme of provincial councils 
with a national council would have met the necessities of the case 
had not Mr. Parnell, encouraged by the Tory surrender, raised his 
terms. “No doubt there would have remained the national sentiment 
in favour of the establishment of a separate Legislature; but if such 
councils as I had suggested had ‘been established and put in full 
working order, if the perpetual interference of foreign authorities had 
been abolished, I believe that the old sense of grievance would have 
gradually died out, and that a new generation would have arisen that 
would have been glad and willing to accept the obligation as well as 
the advantage which the Union of the three kingdoms for Imperial 
interests is likely to secure.” From that position Mr. Chamberlain has 
not swerved, and those who did not see that it argued any halting 
Liberalism cannot reasonably complain on that ground to-day. It is 
true that the situation has materially changed, and our judgment of 
the breadth and insight of Mr. Chamberlain’s statesmanship may be 
affected by his apparent inability to recognize the full significance of 
that change. But that does not touch the question of his political integ- 
rity and conscientiousness, and justice demands that in pronouncing on 
his actions it should be remembered that he has persistently opposed 
any concession to Ireland beyond an extended measure of local 
government, and that rather than accept Mr. Gladstone’s proposal he 
sacrificed the almost certain prospect of succession to the Liberal 
leadership.. . 

If, therefore, the only difference between Mr. Chamberlain and his 
old associates had been on Home Rule, an effort might first have been 
made to find some terms of accommodation, or, failing that, an under- 
standing reached that on this one question there must be an agreement 
to differ without any breach of friendly relations. But, unfortunately, 
this one difference has coloured the whole of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
political action. It is little to say that thé Irish question dwarfs 
every other; practically, it has beconf the line.of cleavage in political 
life. Mr. Chamberlain’s consisteney in his views of Home Rule may in 
itself be a virtue, but its practical result has been to change his entire 
political attitude and separate him from his former admirers. 

It is to be remembered that his position in this matter is unique. © 
Lord Hartington was never suspected of passionate Liberalism, and 
his separation from the party of progress was scarcely a surprise. 
Mr. Bright is the laudator temporis acti, and those who hayo carefully 
observed have long ceased to expect that he would add anything to 
the brilliant services of his earlier days. But Mr. Chamberlain was 
the leader of the Radical section, and, as I have said, great hopes 
centred in him. His speeches during the campaign of 1885 were 
not only remarkable for lucidity and force, but they contain the 
fullest expositéon of Radical’ principles on every question except 
Ireland. Sir George Trevelyan was the only other representative of. 
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that wing among those who could fairly be regarded as Unionist 
leaders, but Sir George, even under extreme provocation, never forgot 
that he was a Liberal. Though opposed and defeated in his own con- 
stituency, he would be no party to alliance with Tories, with the 
view of unseating a brother Liberal though a Home Ruler; and when 
it became evident that Liberal Unionism was only to be a prop on 
which Toryism would have the support its own resources did not 
supply, he at once returned to the old standard. Has he or Mr. 
Chamberlain followed the course most in harmony with Liberal 
principles, not to say most consistent with his own antecedents? 
Perhaps Unionist criticisms on Sir George Trevelyan are not sùrpris- 
ing, but they are not the less extremely unjust. No man has given 
fuller proofs of his courage and independence than the rising politician 
who bore so manfully the brunt of the Irish attack, who has twice 
sacrificed office for the sake of consciénce, and who has now faced 
the fierce censures of his Unionist friends rather than be unfaithful 
to Liberalism. ’ 

The fact which stares us in the face, and which perhaps is more 
galling than any other, is that Mr. Chamberlain not only helps to 
keep up the present Tory régime, but goes out of his way to proclaim 
its merits. The Ministry which has humiliated the House of Commons. 
by installing Mr. W. H. Smith as its leader; which has given Mr. 
Henry Matthews the opportunity of showitig his insolent contempt 
for popular right and privilege; which has for its, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the gentleman who was once described as performing for 
the Liberal party the useful part of the ‘‘ Egyptian skeleton at the 
feast,” with a further thanksgiving that Providence sends us oracular 


* fellows, “to sit on the fence and slang those at the plough ;” and which 


is goading Ireland to madness by the cruel tyranny of Mr. Balfour, is 
spoken of as the best government which he has known. Again, it must’ 
be borne in mind that Mr. Chamberlain’s determination is so to main- 
tain a fight that his adversarie®shall understand his full power, and 
strong expressions are to be interpreged accordingly. Still, after every 
discount has. been made, there is here a very decided opinion as to the 
excellence of this Tory Government. Yet even in relation to Irish 
policy, Mr. Chamberlain said of these very men :— 


“ Until the last few days the Tories defended Lord Spencer and Lord 
Spencer’s administration, and they defended it most strongly on those points. 
upon which he was supposed to be at variance with his Radical colleagues. 
But now all that is changed. In pursuance of the compact that they have 
made with the Parnellite party—I won’t call it a treaty, it is a surrender— 
in pursuance of this bargain for which they were called upon topay that 
price, their leaders got up in the House of Commons the other day and 
separated themselves ostentatiously from Lord Spencer, from any approval 
of his administration, and they granted an inquiry, which in itself implied 
condemnation of his justice and fair-play, and which brings into question 
the whole course of the administration of justice in Ireland. © I say that by 
this one act the Tories have done more to lessen the authority of the law in. 
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Ireland than all that the Radicals have said and done during the past five 
years—ZJ may almost say than all that the Nationalist members have said.” * 


It would be interesting to know whether the Tories have repented 
of the acts so vividly described, or whether Mr. Chamberlain has 
changed his opinions of their conduct in a transaction which, on the 
showing of his own speech, can be described as nothing less than in- 
famous. Into the secrets of that unnatural alliance it is not possible 
to enter. But the facts, as they are patent to the world, are 
sufficiently instructive. The defence of the Coercion which has shocked 
the moral sense as much as it has roused the political indignation of 
the most robust Liberals in the country, has always rested on the 
necessity for maintaining law and order in Ireland. The favourite 
theme for the denunciation of Mr. Gladstone’s followers has been the 
tacit encouragement they have given to lawlessness, and many a sermon 
which was meant to be eloquent, and which at all events succeeded in 
being vehement, has been preached on the text. But if Mr. Chamber- 
lain be right, and certainly no one was better acquainted with all the 
facts, the most effective promoters of disorder in Ireland were the men 
who are now imprisoning poor men and children for no other offence 
than selling newspapers which report meetings of suppressed branches 
of the League. The judgment, not only of Liberals but of all impar- 
tial persons, will endorse Mr. Chamberlain’s verdict on the Maamtrasna 
debate, and the policy of which it was the most conspicuous example. 
From the moment when the decisions of the Executive as to carrying 
out the sentences of courts of law—not, be it observed, of removable 
magistrates, but of judges and juries— were converted into party 
questions and made, articles of barter in party contracts, the main- 
tenance of firm government in Ireland became impossible. Whether 
a thoroughly united England could maintain a repressive régime in the 
sister country for‘any length of time, is open tg grave doubt. But 
assuredly in order to success there should bé unbroken peace abroad and 
the absolute exclusion of Irish subjects from the arena of party politics 
at home. When, on thecontrary$the party which professed to have mace 
the maintenance of order its special care, climbed to power by the 
votes of those whom it had undertaken to suppress, and showed its 
gratitude by assailing the Lord Lieutenant for not setting aside the 
verdict of a jury in a case of brutal murder, it became clear that the 
boast of patriotism and the talk of authority were mere bunkum. 
That debate did more than any other single event to hasten Home 
Rule ; and well it might if, as Mr. Chamberlain says, the Tories them- 
ices did more to lessen the authority of law than the Radicals, or 
even the Nationalists themselves. 

That the men of whom this could be said. with truth should them- 
selves be the authors of the most arbitrary measure of Coercion, and 
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should emphasize all its worse characteristics by an administration as 
cynical in its temper as it is pitiless in its acts, is one of the most dis- 
creditable features in a story on which impartial history will not pro- 
nounce a favourable verdict. Statesmen who undertake the odious task 
of repressing a free people, ought at all events to be above the suspicion 
of party motives. Mr. Balfour’s policy is an imperative necessity or 
it is a gigantic crime. If it be the former, what apology can be offered 
for the intrigue of 1885? The levity with which men who still insist on 
being called Liberals, and who in fact would palm themselves off as the 
only genuine Liberals, talk about the establishment of a despotism in 
Ireland, is one of the most convincing proofs that the root of the matter 
is not in them. `A great danger to society itself, such as the existence 
of serious crime which the ordinary law was unable to reach, might 
justify the adoption of measures which must be abhorrent to every 
lover of freedom. Buf this plea is not available for Mr. Balfour and 
his fellow-conspirators against the rights of Ireland. There has been 
no essential change in the situation since the'memorable night when 
Tory orators from the Treasury-Bench gladdened the hearts of Mr. 
Parnell and his friends. But even if there had been a necessity for | 
extreme measures of repression—if the ‘ Plan of Campaigh,” an 
illegal attempt to redress a great wrong, had to be resisted, and it was 
considered necessary to coerce a ‘nation to uphold a few landlords in 
the assertion of unrighteous demands, the politicians who had not 
hesitated to encourage that distrust of authority, which is the worst 
feature in the Irish character, were the very last men to whom such 
power should have been confided. With Mr. Chamberlain’s recorded 
opinion of their action before us, is it surpising that his support of the 
ory Ministers should be to his friends one of the inscrutable mysteries 
of polities ¢ ? 

Tt is high time for plain-speaking on this point, ` The ‘intense 
Pharisaism with which the defenders of the shameless deeds of oppres- 
sion that are being daily perpetrate@l in Ireland pose as the exclusive 
friends of law and order, and lecture the publicans and sinners from 
whom they have separated themselves on the authority of the Deca- 

logue, would be irritating were it not so supremely ludicrous. The 
most curious feature in these ethical lessons is that practically they 
reduce the Decalogue to one, or at the most two, commandments, 
and in truth seem to regard the Moral law as instituted for the 
protection of unjust landlords. In enforcing their demands they do 


not seem to be troubled as to the injunction, “Thou shalt not bear . © 


false witness against thy neighbour.” The whole law is for them summed 
up in one point, and they seem to hold themselves justified in whatever 
appears necessary to maintain that. They rail against men with whom 
they were once proud to work, as promoters of lawless violence, plun- 
derers, abettors of crime, and we know not how many evil thiggs beside ; 
until, for their own sakes, one would fain suppose that by frequent reite- ` 
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vation they have come to believe their accusations true. Of course they 
have their effect. The great god Property has innumerable worshippers, 
and to alarm them is to secure a considerable advantage. But it is 
dearly purchased if the result is a wider alienation between different 
classes of society, and it ought to be an objection to the employment 
of such arguments, at least by those who take credit for superior 
morality as well as superior intelligence, that they involve a flagrant mis- 
representation of the views of their opponents. 

Mr. Dicey has put the case in the pages of this Review with more 
vehemence, though also with more lucidity, than any of his‘associates. 
To rebut his statements in detail would require a paper devoted to 
him alone. It is only possible to notice one of his points, and that 
very briefly. It is a favourite device of controversialists to fasten 
an ugly name upon opponents, and by the very title of his paper, 
“New Jacobinism and Old Morality,” Mr. Dicey seeks to create a 
prejudice against men who have as little sympathy with Jacobinism, 
and are working as earnestly for the promotion of sound morality, as 
any Unionist of them all. Nor is it in the title alone that this cruel 
injustice is done to men whose one sin is that they do not hold Mr. 
Dicey’s political creed. That there are men who hold revolutionary 
views and bring a certain measure of discredit on the Liberal party by 
their advocacy, is not questioned. But this is not Mr. Dicey’s 
point :— 

“ My contention is not that moderate Gladstonians are Jacobins, but that 
the principles which underlie and stimulate the enthusiasm of English Home 
Rulers, lead directly, and have in fact led, to Jacobinism ; and these principles 
and the acts which they suggest are accepted, or at any rate not denounced, 
by men who do not believe in the ethics of revolution, and who tolerate 
revolutionary morality for the sake of a policy which at all costs they have 
made their own. The quarrel then between Unionists and Gladstonians is 


no transitory wrangle ; it would endure were the Irish question settled to- 
morrow, for it is based on essential differences of moral gonviction.” ` 


This is interesting, and even startling. It is little more than two 
years since the Liberals were a gompact party under the lead of a 
statesman who has sought more earnestly than any of his predecessors 
or rivals to apply the principles of Christianity to politics. We are 
here told that there is an irreconcilable difference between the two 
wings of the now divided party, not as to some political question, but 
as to radical moral principles, Lord Hartington, thé distinguished 
leader of those who “to the heresy of new Jacobinism opposed the creed 
of old and well-worn morality,” has been a colleague of Mr. Gladstone 
for many years. It is strange that he, at all events, has never dis- 
covered before the melancholy fact that between him and his chief 
there is “an essential difference of moral conviction.” Mr. Bright 
has been in even closer relations, and of him Mr. Dicey tells us that 
“ he has ‘ mogalized’ English’ politics, and his error (if error it is) lies 
in over-estimating the direct applicability of private ethics to the 
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conduct of public affairs.” Yet, up to the last two years, there was 
no man who rendered more unqualified homage to the moral grandeur 
of Mr. Gladstone! Has there been during this long period, in which 
they have been in such intimate association, this wide chasm, separat~ 
ing.them in “moral convictions?” Or has the great Liberal leader 
been suddenly transformed? Nemo repente fwit turpissimus. But 


_ even if Mr. Gladstone had thus marvellously forgotten all the ‘traditions. 


of his life, and trampled on all his principles, is it to be assumed that 
all his supporters, including thousands of ministers of the Gospel, 
have been equally recreant to all their professions? ` 

Of course they will be assumed to be mere ciphers, who have no opinion 
of their own, and are hardly entitled to form one. They who are in 
this condemnation, however, may take comfort in the feeling that all 
this talk is very old indeed. Mr. Dicey’s article only strengthens the 
conviction which many have held from the outbreak of the schism, that 
Liberal Unionism is old Toryism decked out in a nineteenth-century 
dress. The appeals to the Divine right of law, whether just or un- 
just; the eloquent denunciations of “ sensational sentimentality ;” the 
ingenious attempts to convict honest reformers of sympathy with 
revolution, have all been heard before, and they are heard outside the 
region of politics as well as within it. They are the- very pleas by 
which an old-world orthodoxy would forbid all free inquiry, and alarm 
any who are tempted to engage in it, by insisting that a question as to 
a solitary text leads on to the rejection of the Bible. There are two 
curious points about this extraordinary outburst of the reactionary 
temper: the first, that it should proceed from so-called Liberals ; the 
second, that, with all its professions of morality, it should be indifferent 
to common fairness. 

The Spectator recently devoted one of its philosophical articles to a con- 
sideration of the reason for the intense bitterness which has been infused 
into the controvessy. I did not suggest any adequate explanation, and 
yet the causes are not very far tosseek. Of course, differences between 
those who were once friends and allies gre sure to provoke a fiercer antag- 
onism than those of old and avowed antagonists. But there are special 
cireumstances in the present AETA which make the passion that 
has been awakened perfectly intelligible. Among these, the tone of the 
dissentient Liberals, of which Mr. Dicey’s article gives a fair example, 
is the most conspicuous. Superior persons are always provoking, and. 
Unionists are superior persons of a peculiarly offensive type, Their 
proclamation of their own wisdom and virtue would be amusing, but 
their insolence to the “discredited faction,” as they are pleased to 
describe those who differ from them, is exasperating. If they met us 
with fair argument, or indeed with argument at all, we might regret the 
opposition and yet retain respect for them, even if they with pious 
air thanked God that they preserve their faith in honesty, But when, 
not content with asserting that they are not as the rest of men, they 
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go on to describe us and wind up the catalogue of our offences by 
charging us with a fanaticism which presents for worship the “ blood- 
red, blood-stained cap of liberty placed upon the cross of Christ,” they 
become absolutely intolerable. Liberals are unconscious of evil designs 
with which they are credited. .They not only have no desire for the 
disintegration of the Empire, but, if they believed its unity to be 
seriously threatened, would be among its resolute defenders. They 
would not confiscate any man’s property nor curtail any man’s 
liberties. Naturally, they resent these imputations upon their probity 
or good sense, and none the less because they find it hard to under- 
stand that the charges can be believed by their authors. 

It must be added that ‘Liberals everywhere feel that they have 
been grossly deceived. To some extent: they may have . deceived 
themselves; they were certainly lacking in foresight. They did not 
understand that the defence of the Union meant the support of the 
Tory Ministry in every measure on which it chose to insist. At the 
general election a clear distinction was drawn between Liberal 
Unionists and the Tories, and had any one undertaken to predict 
that they would form one party, of which the quasi-Liberal would 
be the most reactionary element, he would have been’ condemned 
for his lack of charity and wisdom. This was not fully understood 
even last year so long as the Irish policy was almost exclusively in 
debate. But it is seen now, and the recent elections are the result. 
It is in vain that Mr. Chamberlain persists in asserting that he and 
his friends have converted the Tories, who are doing better work for 
the people than Liberal Governments have done. It was from him- 
self that we learned to distrust such service. At the time when 
the transformations of Toryism were so rapid and so complete that, * 
as he tells, a friend said to him,—‘‘ My dear fellow, pray be careful 
‘in what you say, for if you were’ to speak disrespectfully of the Ten 
Commandments, I believe that Balfour would bring in a Bill imme- 
diately to repeal them,’—even the® he thought it necessary to warn. 
his friend against them,—‘ I c@pfess that I shrink from these new 
allies. They have been false to their own faith. What security 
have we that they will be true to the new?.. . .1 will say frankly 
that I do not like to win with such instruments as these. A democratic ' 
revolution is not to be accomplished by aristocratic perverts.” There 
can be no answer so effectual to Mr. Chamberlain’s pleas for the 
Tory Government, and no condemnation of his present relations to 
them so complete.as that with which he has himself supplied us by 
anticipation. It would be a poor compliment to him if we had so 
soon forgotten his wise and salutary counsels. When therefore I find 
him extolling the present Ministry, I appeal from Mr. Chamberlain 
of 1888 to Mr. Chamberlain of 1885. 

I do it with all the more cofifidence because the events of to-day show 
that he was thoroughly right in this view of his earlier and better day. In 
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order that they may retain office and carry on. their discreditable work 
in Ireland, the Ministry are trying their ’prentice hands on Liberal 
measures for England; but each successive. attempt shows more con- 
clusively that the Tory spirit within them is fatal to their success. 
There was first the pitiable bickerings over the Allotments question, the 
result being a Bill for which Mr. Jesse Collings professed profound grati- 
tude, but whieh’ in his heart he must know to be the veriest of shams. 

Poor Mr. Collings! Every one has hitherto given him credit for a sincere 
and disinterested zeal for the labourers, but if he was resolved to 
convince them that, they were mistaken he could hardly have done it 
in a more effectual manner. A friend of the labourers would not 
have glorified a measure which mocks them with hopes that will never 
be fulfilled ; would not have accepted a banquet from aristocratic patrons 
who profess extreme sensitiveness as to the wrongs he has suffered, but 
do not conceal their contempt for his remedial measures; would not 
meekly have submitted to a snub from the Ministry who instead of bread 
threw him a stone in the shape of a Select Committee. Doubtless 
Mr. Collings is sincere, but he is possessed with a blind hatred of Mr. 
Gladstone ; and in order to its gratification these humiliations must be 
endured at the hands of the gentlemen—Whig and Tory—with whom 
it is now his pride to associate. -But if he has forgotten his leader’s 
wise caution against expecting democratic work to be done by aristo- 
cratic perverts, it is not necessary that others should allow it to fall 
into the same oblivion. Indeed, the experience of every day makes 
it impossible for any, except those who wish to be deceived, to delude 
themselves with the idea that democratic work is being done at all. 
The Local Government Bill was hailed at first as a great concession to 
Radical principles. It is now begining to be acknowledged—what 
some of us asserted from the first—that it is little better than a 
Tory device to stave off a much-needed reform by the recognition of 
popular principles which are mentenlized by the mode of .working 
them out. 

Mr. n E E never SRPS frienda who reluctantly differ 
from him more, as he certainly never played more effectively into the 
hands of those whose aim seems to be to prevent ‘his return to 
the Liberal party, than in his speech to the last-born Unionist 
Association at Birmingham, when he accused Mr. Gladstone of main- 
taining a policy of mystery, adding, “I thought it was part of the 
Liberal policy to trust the people. The new Liberal doctrine is to trick 
them.” Retort upon this unworthy insinuation would be easy but not 
very, profitable. It is certain, however, that there are numbers of plain 
men who have formed very strong opinions as to the action which has 
brought about the present confusion in our political life. They do not ` 
believe that Toryism has renounced its s; principles, or is prepared to 
make any concession which is not extorted ‘from it by the force of 
popular opinion ; and they do nob understand how that opinion can be 
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developed by attempts to prejudice the public mind against the true 
Liberal leader, and in favour of a party which is pledged to the 
defence of the unjust privileges still enjoyed by the classes. They 
are fully alive to the strength and danger of the reactionary tend- 
encies which are abroad. They see them at work in public affairs, 
as, for example, in the manifest attempt to give an aristocratic 
character to the new County Councils; in the ‘retention of one of 
the worst features of the municipal system by the co-optative element 
in these new bodies ; above all, in the proposal to create a new vested 
interest for the liquor trade. But they are conscious of a more subtle 
and mischievous influence in the administration of affairs, The 
Liberals of this country, and especially those of the agricultural districts, 
have not only opinions but feelings which are the fruit of long and 
bitter experience. Politics with them are not a game but a stern 
struggle for principle—in multitudes of cases a battle for social and 
ecclesiastical life. It is vain to prophesy to them smooth things about 
Tory administration. They not only disbelieve the prophets, but they 
regard them as traitors to Liberalism. Many of them were staggered 
by the very idea of Home Rule, but in opposing it, or in standing 
aloof for the time, they did not mean to support Toryism ; and now 
that they see that this is the real outcome of their action in 1886, 
they will not repeat it, and they are not likely to show much 
leniency in their judgment of those who led them into so grave an 
error. In short, it has once again been made evident that in England 
there are but.two parties, and that politicians must range themselves 
under one or the other standard. Liberal Unionism is a thing of the 
past, as each successive election clearly shows. Of course it has still 


many nominal adherents, butits attempt to make for itself a distinctive 


place has proved a mistake. Those with whom Liberalism is but a 
memory, as Lord Rosebery clearly put it, will incline still more 
decidedly to the Tory party, sustain’ Mr, Balfour iñ imprisoning Irish 
patriots, and enable the Ministry toepostpone the inevitable day. But 
those in whom is the ‘true spirit Qf Liberalism will do wisely to “agree 
with their adversary while they are in the way with him.” 

This is not intended to suggest that the Liberal party is on the eve 
of an early triumph. Political prophecies are always dangerous, and 
they are not needed to encourage the hearts of earnest Liberals, who, 
have every reason to be content with the progress of public opinion.” 
Indeed, were it not for the cruel oppression under which Ireland is 
suffering there would be no impatience of a delay which has its own 

‘value as an education and a discipline. The true cause for con- 
gratulation at the present stage of the controversy is found, not so 
much even in the series of successes which culminated in the remark- 
able victory at Ayr, but in the fact that events are making the 
character of,“ Unionism ” more manifest, and so defining the relation 
of contending parties to each other, The -political atmosphere is 
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clearing, the mists in which the real issues have been concealed are 
being dispelled, and every day makes it more evident that the ‘battle 
is for something infinitely more important than any question of party 
supremacy. ‘The imprisonment of John Dillon is one of those events 
which reveal the spirit of a policy and stamp the character of a 
party. That a high-minded man, whose one fault is his patriotism, 
should be treated as a felon is more than an offence against liberty ; 
it is a humiliation of England in the eyes of all the world, in view of 
which Continental despots may utter the bitter taunt, “ Art thou also 
become like one of us?” 

The men who support such a policy may proclaim themselves Liberals, 
but’ by doing so they will only force us back to a definition of terms. 
They certainly are not Liberals of the type of John Hampden, or John 
Milton, of Algernon Sydney, or of Charles James Fox. They are 
Liberals who must be ashamed of some of the most illustrious names 
and the most heroic deeds in the struggle of freedom ; and if besides 
being Liberals they are Nonconformists, they would do well to veil the 
images of some of the noblest of their ancestors, whose lives were a . 
protest against the idea that law is law, whether it be just or unjust. 

They: force on us the conclusion that there are Liberals and Liberals. | 
Whigs and Radicals there have always been, but here is another line 
-of cleavage which goes deeper, and which runs through those who have 
hitherto been known as Radicals, as well as those of more moderate 
opinions. The difference is revealed in the often-repeated assertion that 
order must be restored in Iréland before her people are admitted to 
equality of rights with Englishmen; and it is more’ accentuated by- 
every vote in support of an-administration which outrages law itself 


* in order to maintain what is euphemistically called order—but what 


in fact is, for the most part, the injustice of landlords. To one class of 
Liberals the whole action of the Government is in wanton contempt 
of the law it professes to uphold. Its removable magistrates, some of 
- them without any legal knowledgg ; its trials, in which the result is 
known beforehand ; its constant stretching of ‘the letter of the law 
against-its opponents; and, in genéfal, the well-understood action of 
the Castle, are parts of one system which comes very near to a White 
Terror, The assertion that this is law is met by distinct contradiction, 
which is sustained by the decisions of the Supreme.Courts in cases which 


° have come:before them, ` The plain truth is that Ireland is given up to 


arbitrary rule, often illegal in form, and in its temper always contrary 
to the spirit of English law. The Liberalism which ostentatiously 
supports such a system may usé the old name, but it is not the 
Liberalism which has won the victories of freedom in the past, and it is 
not that which will command the support of the English people. We who 
rally to the old flag and follow the old leader are not less the friends 
of law and order because we believe that trust in the people provides- 
` the best security for both. J. Guinness ROGERS. 
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OME of us who remember the enthusiasms of 1870 are at once 
tolerant and mildly amused as we observe the new enthusiasms 
which have grown so very luxuriantly during the past few months. 
We were going to regenerate the British workman with Books in those 
days; we are now going to regenerate him with Tools. The early 
reformers worked only in the domain of the Intellect, and they said 
that the sweet reasonableness which would be fostered by Primers and 
French verbs must empty the gaols, and leave a proud nation in a 
position to defy those overbearing Germans and other folks who took a 
long start of us in culture. The good souls! I worked long and 
strenuously with them in my humble position as trooper in the great 
educational army. They were happy and deluded in their cloudland 
of hopes and theories; I had to bring my very flesh into hourly 
contact with ugly, commonplace, sordid facts and difficulties. They 
were for going on with leaps and Wounds; I soon learned that we 
must advance over foul obstacles, and that the most finnikin of us must 
needs begrime himself in getting forward ever so little adistance. So 
it is that, when L hear an enthusiast in full cry nowadays, I smile as 
genially as possible, for I have passed through the valley of the 
shadow of stress and dreary labour, and I know that the dithyrambs 
of the poor reformer must be toned down by-and-by into the bald- 
ness of a somewhat cynical prose. Seventeen years have gone since 
my heart first sank as I faced my assembly of waifs and strays. They 
were as rough as a lot of raw Exmoor ponies, and their ways puzzled 
me much. “The wild, wiry little arabs had no notion of any discipline 
excepting that enforced by chance blows, and they were apt to 
twitch up their hands if you went near them. The starvelings hung 
their heavy haads and gazed with leaden eyes on vacancy, while the 
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young ruffians with the genuine criminal profile looked at me with sly . 
and loutish malignity. One week of that school was enough to 
knock all the poetry out of you, for each day’s work required 
steady, indomitable patience, good-humoured resource, and the power 
of conquering physical nausea. The enthusiasts who paid us visits 
in our cellar tried to keep my spirits up, and their kindly, moony 
babble gives me entertainment to this day when I remember it. One 
excellent man came rushing in after we had been at work for six 
weeks, and he brought some earnest persons who wanted to see the 
new system in action. This emotional and sanguine man wanted the | 
lads to “ recite any little things they might have learned”! Recite ! 
We had, I think, nine who knew something of the alphabet, and one 
or two who had heard of Jesus, so that the chances of their displaying . 
their elocution to advantage were small enough in all conscience. 
The Board was then regarded with a sullen hostility which has long 
passed away ; we had to go on working even when dead cats (and 
live ones) were pitched among the classes, and the loafers used, to 
glower in through our dim windows and criticize my pedagogic 
icthods with unsparing vigour. The animosity towards the Board 
still exists among the folks who are pestered by the visitors ; but the 
better sort of poor are fervent in their gratitude to the teachers, and 
we may take it as a general rule that every Board school is a centre 
of civilization. Itis this fact which makes me most bitter when I con- 
sider our educational system. The efforts made by our thousands of 
teachers in their personal capacity have resulted in a general advance 
of cleanliness, refinement, decency, and good-will among the children. 
actually in attendance ; but the direct influence of the schools wears off 
quickly ; the State ewes the emancipated scholar to drift, and, so far 
as the work directly done by our admirable Education Department is 
concerned, only harm has been wrought since the residuum learned the 
meaning of the Revised- Code. Orange Street in the Borough was an 7 
obscerie hole along which.no res$ectable woman dared pass at the time > 
when the first Board school was ogened. The head-mistress always 
needed protection while going and coming,.and I wager that not one 
of the gentry who call themselves realists durst for his life print a 
plain account of what that district was like. No words of mine can- 
describe the condition of the children, and I am afraid that if I gave 
a few particulars concerning the unspeakable miseries which the 
teachers had to endure I should make superfine people shudder too 
much. Mrs. Burgwin, the mistress, has not been very much shackled 
by the Code, and she has established herself as a sort of Vice-Queen, 
or Vice-Providence, in the ghastly neighbourhood. A number of 
benevolent gentlemen are her abject vassals, and she exacts contribu- 
tions from them which enable her to feed the starvelings in winter- 
time; she has made the children cleanly, and, since ske takes a very 
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expansive view of her functions, she has so wrought on the feelings 
of thc Southwark matrons that not one of them would now enter the 
school in an untidy condition. The old villanous obscenity , has 
vanished, and the parents, the children—nay, the very streets—-are 
transformed. Work of the same kind is being carried on here and 
there with more or less success, and yet—and yet—the Act of 1870 
is a failure if we contrast the means expended with the total results 
obtained :—in fact, the powers of evil seem to be gaining force, if 
we study broad results. 

Long before my spell in the Juk was ended I saw that the 
enthusiasts were all wrong, and I made up my mind to be content 
with the day of small things: After opening four new Board schools 
in London, I became convinced that we had made one big blunder; 
no man on earth could fight against the school of theorists who made 
us work under a medieval Code; the bravest and starkest master that 
ever faced a class must become enervated by the faint odour of 
medigvalism which creeps into the smartest Board school, and, after 
bitter years of effort, I saw that’ I was frittering away my life, and 
thus the gladdest day I have ever known was that on which I knew 
I should work under the ‘useless pedantic Code no more. Ninety- 
nine out of every hundred teachers in Great Britain would follow my 
example if they could, for there is no chance for man or woman to 
lead a human. life so long as the Code-governs them, and I say 
deliberately that our national millions of educational grant are 
mostly spent on keeping up a mischievous imposture which broods 
like a perpetual blight over education. Our poor enthusiasts thought 
(like Mr. Weller) that their new life would be “all wery capital ;” 
but they reckoned without their Payment by Results; they have paid 
the penalty by parting with pleasing illusions, and the nation has 
paid the penalty by parting with more millions—more utterly wasted 
millions—than I care to number, for if I made a bare financial state- 
ment I should not be believed. Án enormous sum of money has 
been poured away into gulfs deeper than ever plummet sounded, and 
now the scholar, the administrator, the artisan, the teacher, all turn 
round and say: “ We have been stumbling along the wrong road for 
eighteen years, and spilling our money as we came on; let us seek 
a new turning.” Broadly speaking, the company’ of snaleontents are 
right, and, if they avoid the falsehood of extremes, we may do well 
even now. Iam only afraid that the extravagant people may get 
their own way, and that some of the advanced division—the Jacobins 

.-—among them may insist on flinging Books overboard altogether. 

More than one of those who have lately spoken before Commissions 

are of opinion that the power of reading and skill in the use of tools 

and materials are the artisan’s only needs. ‘The reaetion against the 

Code and its, abortions is ténding, as reactions always do: towards 
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unreason and violence, and it is this fact which has made me talk 
egotistically in opening my article, for I want my public to under- 
stand that I am not a phrase-maker, but a practical teacher, speaking 
from the fulness of hard experience. 

At present, then, the look-out is gloomy enough. Let us see how 
we stand, and then go as coolly as possible into the causes that are | 
answerable for our deplorable situation. In the first place, an ele- 
mentary teacher may be defined as “ a person who is under the direction 
of amateurish clerks, and who is not allowed to teach.” He may 
stimulate the faculty of memory as much as he chooses, but if he 
teaches as Thring or Clifford taught he does so at his peril. Next, 
we have 30,000 schools under inspection now, as against 9000 
in 1867, and we are not a whit better off. Our workmen who 
were to be raised in magic fashion by the influence of Primers are 
beaten right along the line by the foreigner; the labour-market is 
swamped by thousands of ill-equipped persons who have a smattering 
of primer-knowledge, but who are unfit for any practical pursuit ; 
masters everywhere complain that the new generation acquire just 
enough educational lumber to make them conceited; the mobs of 
younkers, all of whom have run the gauntlet of the Government, Stand- 
ards, are more dangerous, more loutish, more insolent and daring, than 
even the mobs of 1820 and 1832; the immense corps of elementary 
teachers is now led by shrewd, hard-headed men who .only talk the 
language of Revolution; the brilliant President of the Teachers’ 
National Union bluntly declares that our System is a clumsily organ- 
ized fraud, and his bitter, straightforward assertions are applauded by 
every man and woman whom he officially represents. All this is un- 
pleasant enough, but over the whole ignoble welter the Departmental 
Clerk blandly smiles, and says, “ It is good.” 

How have we got into such a coil? | Simply because we allowed 
the Clerk to override ‘the opinions of practical men.. Thirty years 
ago the Newcastle Commission “issued their Report, but no notice was 
taken of the views put forward bg the majority of sensible men who 
served, and the fancies of an obstinate faddist were fixed into laws, 
Payment by Results became a popular watchword, and we have been 
going from bad to worse eyer since the wisdom of the Old Code-makers 
was abandoned. When the great democratic measure of 1870 was 
passed, unlimited good might have been done had Mr. Lowe’s crotchets 
been pitched aside. But the superb new machinery was spoiled by 
an obsolete and mischievous balance movement, and we have been 
constantly patching up our apparatus after incessant breakdowns, 
instead of getting proper machinery that would have given us a 
decent output. 

We are a nation of fighters, inventors, toilers, colonizers, rulers ; 
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and yet we have chosen to educate our masses under a system which 
is almost Chinese in its peculiar absurdities. Amateurs complain that 
teachers are too much given to darkening counsel by the use of tech- 
nical terms: I shall try to explain, without slang terms, the mode 
whereby an obsolete and discredited Code was blended with the 
gigantic School Board organization. The masses of the toiling, in- 
ventive nation were compelled to submit to a purely Literary education. 
First, take the Reading. In every year of a boy’s school-life he learned’ 
to read two or three little books, and he usually had these so well 
by heart that he could go off at score if you started him on any given 
page. This mode of teaching had such brilliant success that the great 
Inventor of the New Code declared that he never met with a sixth- 
standard boy who could read a newspaper aloud without bungling. 
The arch-obstructionist may have been exaggerating in his usual petu- 
lant way; if he were not, whose was the blame for the deficiency 
which he mocked ? With the Reading Spelling was closely allied, and 
I speak with some feeling when I think of the dreadful subject last 
named. Little children of seven years old began to learn spelling 
mechanically, and the unfortunates were kept hard at it until the 
whole of the standards were passed. By a most ingenious arrange- 
ment, the subject marked as “ Writing ” ow the examination schedules 
was made to mean really “spelling” and spelling alone, and thus a 
teacher who wanted to earn the grant for writing was compelled to 
bewilder his raw pupils by plunging them early amid the bewildering 
contradictions of our illogical orthography. Our mode of spelling 
was mainly fixed before the miscellaneous elements of our language 
had settled down into order, and hence the English child began his 
education by facing contradictions which insulted his reason at every 
step. Sir John Lubbock calculates that 2920 hours of a child’s 


` school-life are now spent on reading and spelling alone: he is well 


within the mark. The teacher’s grant and ‘percentage depended on 
his making his youngsters master %a set .of puzzles, and he was 
compelled to attack the task in g dull, dogged style. A boy might 
be quick, intelligerit, and eager, but if he failed, at eight years of age, 
to forget the phonetic resemblances between taught and brought, cow 
and plough, tongue and hung, out and doubt, he failed in “ Writing;” the 
ominous cypher appeared on the schedule and so much grant was 
lost! I fear that I should be greeted as a romancer if I gave some 
specimen’ of the words which inspectors have thought fit to test-classes 
withal; I rest content with saying that, in some districts, the drill in 
spelling was, and is now, a dull grind, pursued without regard to 
human suffering, mental or physical. One School Board inspector 
thought it rather funny when he heard a class speli a word 
forty times over in a monotonous sing-song, and close the pro- 
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ceedings by writing the word out forty times. He would not have 
been surprised if he had been obliged to satisfy the inspector. 
There was (and is) no chance of training a lad’s eye by means. 
of skilful reading lessons; the “ Writing” test is given usually 
from the reading books used in the school, and every word in those 
books must be learned by dogged, dreary repetition, and by every 
kind of dodge that the teachers inventive powers hit upon. One: 
inspector, who was great on the subject of spelling, used to be fond 


of stalking into a school with his newspaper in hand. I knew. 


him once give a passage from an article which poor MacGahan wrote 
in the Daily News, and the havoc which military terms and Russian 
names made among the smartest lads was quite moving. In that. 
man’s district it was necessary for every teacher to spend all spare 
moments in forcing his classes to master queer, catchy words. The 
reading books were rhymed over until the sight of them made the 
children feel sick, and I fully sympathized with one bored youth who. 
was detected reading (with perfect accuracy) from a book which was 
unfortunately held upside down. ‘After the dreary books were 
mastered, then the newspaper drill began, and I am afraid that the 
terms used in articles by our good friend Mr. Sala often earned 
him anything but blessings from men who could not use improper 
words overtly. 

As to the stuff which junior children were required to “read,” it 
could only be characterized as repulsive in many cases. (I have been 
trying to give the impression of wasted past years, but I may as well 
drop into the present tense now, for the legacy bequeathed by Mr. 
Lowe still remains .with us.) In one district the little ones are 
doomed to chant interminably phrases like “The fat rat fell in the’ 
rum;” “The kit and the cat-sat on the mat. The rat saw the kit,. 
and ran, but the çat saw the rat and the kit and the cat ran to the 
rat.” Charming in childish simplicity, is it not? The advanced 
books forced on the schools in this district. could not be read by 
any compassionate man without anger; they are antiquated, dull, 
clumsy, and cruelly hard, yet the “Writing” is taken from them,. 
and the inexorable pencil records a failure against any hapless wight 
who has failed to assimilate the nastiest literary sawdust ever seen. 
The martyrs who passed childhood’s ‘sunny.hour in reading about. 
that dissipated rat and his enemies are set to sterner tasks as they 
grow up. With a fine mediæval precision, they are forced to study 
what is fancifully termed “English Literature.’ For these devoted 
children of Culture, English Literature means the “ Prophecy of Dante” 
and Shakspeare’s “ Richard II.” I am not joking: it is even so in the- 
fourth quarter of the nineteenth century. A humorist took it inte 
his head to get up statistics regarding the dwelling-places of the 
youths who studied the “ Prophecy of Dante” and “ Richard I.” He 
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found that, in three schools, 871 families were represented who lived 
(each) in one room. Eight hundred and seventy-one single-roomed 
dwellings and Dante and Shakspeare studied in each. The 
fathers of many of these children were in prison; the youths 
came to school starving, and an accurate inquiry disclosed the fact 
that 38 per cent. of these poor scholars were breakfastless every 
morning. But they studied Dante and Shakspeare, and, when they 
failed, the school lost money and the teachers earned censure. 
© All over the country this remarkable “ Reading ” and “ Spelling ” 
_ take up the time and cramp the energies of teachers and scholars ; 
and when I was engaged in attacking the Mundella Code I used to 
receive from every part of England scores of letters which made me 
miserable. If the mechanical spelling were left alone until the 
children pass, say, the Third Standard, then the present mischief 
would be abated. A boy may read fairly well, ‘and be able to pass, 
yet, if he is not quite handy at spelling, the teacher must secure the 
grant by the deadly, day-long monotony of cram and repetition. 
Let no portion of the grant depend on a formal examination in 
spelling until the children can read with easé, and until they have 
become gradually accustomed to plumping again and again into that 
hedge of contradictions which our ancestors have planted for us; 
then the cruelty of the present system will be lessened, and priccless 
time may be given to work which is useful in the’struggle for 
existence. Every teacher can give scores of examples from his ex- 
perience of boys who were clever and really intellectual, but who 
could not spell. One dashing and laborious assistant of mine used 
to moan, “ Oh, Arthur, Arthur! This is very bad,’ when he looked 
over the dictation done by a smart little nine-year-old who spelt 
deplorably. “Arthur ” easily read six books of Euclid before he 
was eleven, and my assistant, who taught a science class, obtained 
special permission for the boy to take the second*stage mathematics 
at Kensington. The lad won a s@holarship, and always had things 
his own way even after he left me and went for university examina- 
tions, but his spelling remained’ very eccentric until he was a big 
fellow. How many thousands are scattered over the country who, 
without sharing my little boy’s mathematical skill, are yet reasonably 


clever in many subjects, but weak in‘spelling! If about 1500 of f 


Sir John Lubbock’s 2920 hours were saved, what a singular advance 
might be made in profitable directions. As things are, L never think of 
spelling without having instant memories of wretched hours. No man 
who has compassion in him can refrain from pitying the victims whom 
he is compelled to torture in various dreary fashions, but the im- 
portunate Literary Code.demands “ Spelling ;” the managers will 
very soon become restive if a school schedule is speckled with failures ; 
and so the senseless grind “goes on until sensible children learn to 
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abhor the very sight of a book and hail the close of their school- 
days as a glad time of emancipation. “ Why do not the teachers 
act according to their righteous convictions, without considering any- - 
thing but the welfare of their helpless charges?” That is the kind | 
of question which we sometimes hear from rigid moralists who do 
not work under the monstrous Code. The average teacher would 
reply to this question: “I could make school-work delightful and 
profitable to the children if I had my own way. But put yourself 
in my place. -Supposing that a score of failures among your scholars 
would be enough to send you packing into the world with no chance 
of getting any more work! Supposing that you were at the mercy 
of one man, and could not avert your own ruin by applying to any 
Court of Appeal! Supposing that by keeping steadily at mechanical 
work for a year you could secure a good percentage of passes and 
escape ruin and starvation, what would youdo?” I fancy that 
series of suppositions ought to make the rigid moralist go away 
pondering; unhappily, it does not. 
Arithmetic cannot be called a literary subject, but one irreverent 
Charity Commissioner ‘told a Committee lately that Arithmetic, as 
-required by the Code, is taught as if it were “a series of occult rules 
of magic instead of simple processes of mathematical reasoning.” 
Just so. But I venture to say that, if our Charity Commissioner 
were in an elementary school, he would very soon have all his fine 
notions scared out of him. He is right, of course, and the Govern- 
ment examiners are usually wrong; but he would have to learn that 
mechanical dexterity and not reasoning is wanted. Observe the” 
usual method adopted in examining a class. Suppose we are dealing 
with Standard II. The inspector’s assistant dictates three sums like 
. the following :— 
From three hundred thousand and sixty, take nine thousand and 
nine. j ; 
Multiply eighty-six thousand® and forty-seven by nine hundred 
and six. ; š 
Divide nine hundred thousand nine hundred and eleven by eight. 
Well, the children must take these down on paper without making 
a slip, and they must work them straight off. If a child gets two 
e Tight out of the three, that js elegantly termed “a weak pass ;” two 
“wrong causes a failure. Now, to adults, the sums seem ludicrously 
easy, but let any one drill a class of sixty eight-year-olds or nine- 
year-olds so that the whole sixty shall get at least two out of the 
three right with unvarying precision; let him do that, and I will 
call him a very industrious person. The inspector's assistant—poor 
drudge—never looks at methods; life is all too brief for that. “He 
runs over the papers with a coloured pencil, dashes down R or W, 
and then puts the correct mark on his list. 3 ° 
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In the higher standards, hours on hours are wasted on our 
pleasing labyrinth of Weights and Measures. Thė decimal system 
might be mastered in an hour; the wretched pupils in our schools 
spend an hour or two every day for two years in practising arith- 
metical conundrums founded on an involved set of tables. I must 
not blame the Code for this; but surely the.inspectors might con- 
trive to set questions which should not be mere harassing tests of 
memory? Moreover, though I know that mechanical accuracy is of 
the last importance in arithmetical work, I cannot help remembering 
that a young child’s brain is developing, and he is often physically 
incapable of ensuring strict correctness in long and clumsy calcula- 
tions. You will see a man set a sum which fills the whole of a side 
of foolscap ; a youngster gets befogged in the maze, and he is merci- 
lessly “ failed.” As to the catches which may be made out of our 
Weights and Measures, their number is appalling. One acute 
inspector used to set boys sums like: 37,0824 pints at 42s. 6d. per 
14 barrels. There was no chance of anticipating his ingenuities, and 
the variety of teasing questions which he put forth was discomposing. 
The immediate tendency of this necessity for skill in-juggling with 
figures is very harmful. A man may succeed in delighting his pupils 
by means of a clever arithmetic lesson ; they may follow him merrily 
from step to step, and have a clear conception of the reason for every 
operation which they perform; but, nevertheless, the machine-work 
must be gone through. A boy may be able to explain lucidly every 
stage of his working of a problem, but, if he sets down eight instead 
of seven, his chance is gone. Most teachers in the country now use 
a book of arithmetical methods by Mr. Ricks. The author is, per- 
haps, the finest practical teacher in this country, and he teaches 
teachers how to teach. The sentence is clumsy, but the facts are 
right. Now a good craftsman ‘may give a beautiful lesson under 
Mr, Ricks’s directions; he may teach his class to think; yet, before the 
examination comes on, he must forge all about Ricks, and spend hours 
on the soulless, reasonless labour of worrying through multitudinous 
examples. The inspector cannot assess a grant for intelligence; he 
makes a pretence sometimes, but the essential grant, the grant on 
which the fortunes of the teacher depend, is paid on the “ passes,” 
and the passes are marked by a hurried, flurried assistant, who has | 
no time to notice fine shades. A queer kind of bonus, called “ Merit ° 
Grant,” is handed over to certain efficient schools, and this is supposed 
to be partly given as a reward for “intelligent”? methods. As a- 
matter of fact it is the most ignoble and farcical feature in the 
provisions of an ignoble and farcical Code. In District A. a 


` teacher resolves to do his work according to high principles; he 


sacrifices a little mechanical skill in the effort to arouse broad intelli- 
gence, and hjs inspector is ifdulgent towards him. In that district 
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we may have .80 per cent. of the schools endowed with the 
“ Excellent” Merit Grant. You can throw a biscuit from District A. 
to District B.; the teachers, the schools, the children in B. are all 
exactly like those in A. But the inspector in B. will not con- 
descend to look at a paper; he passes ten minutes in a school (or 
even less than ten minutes), and runs away, leaving a badgered 
assistant to skirmish about from class to class, and mark hundreds 
of papers. The Olympian Personage looks at the general “ results” 
gauged by the assistant, and fixes the Merit Grant accordingly. A 
dozen children make slips in arithmetic, and away goes the Merit 
Grant. Eight per cent. of the schools in B, receive money for, the 
“ Excellent ” mark; and when we-see a score of percentages put in 
a column the beauties of an impartial Code become plain to us. 
Take London alone. In two districts the betting about the Merit: 
Grant would be assessed in this way by a “racing” man :—Eighty 
out of a hundred gain “ Excellent,’ therefore four out of every five 
schools are distinguished. In all the rest of the schools the per- 
centage runs low, and in two or three vast districts only about eight 
in a hundred have any chance. So in one case heavy odds may be 
laid ov the teacher, while in a neighbouring district the longest odds 
must be laid against men who are as laborious and skilful as their 
fortunate brothers. Of one thing the overdone toilers are sure: 
mechanical accuracy will at all events stave off ruin, and hence the 
arithmetic lessons degenerate into a dismal round of“ practice,” and 
the practice is nicely calculated to send a child’s higher intelligence 
to sleep. 

And.now let us talk of the Grammar. The wise men who framed 
the Code have arranged the syllabus for this subject so that it is 
repellent to a flawless degree. One examiner complains loudly that 
boys failed to give him examples of an “ adverbial phrase,” and thoy 
also, to his horror, were unable to give a list of “ indirect questions.” 
This gentleman is quite moderate in his demands. He should see 
what is required of boys, pupil tegchers, and students in training. 
The nine-year-old youngster has a pleasing exercise set him, and he takes. 
out his reading-book and puts down the nouns, verbs, and adjectives in 
separate columns; in his next stage he goes on to the parsing of 
sentences, and the finest passages of poetry become for him a jumble 
of genders, numbers, persons, and cases; then he “ analyses” frag- 
ments of classic English, and he will rule off his four columns, and 
give you the tatters of Shakespeare's most royal verse under the 
heads of Subject, Predicate, Object, and Extension, But it is when 
we come to the “ paraphrasing ” that we see the subject of “ Grammar” 
in its full glory. The schoolmaster, while in training, is, always - 
required to turn the whole of some noble play or poem into prose, 
and the results are at once startling and i impressive. Mr. Arnold— 
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most beloved of men-—was not agreeably surprised when a student 
paraphrased “Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased?” in the 
following form: “Can you attend upon the invalid lunatic? ” 
Another gentleman was quite perturbed when he found a young 
student varying— 

“ Nothing of him that doth fade 


But doth suffer a sea-change, 
Into something rich and strange ”— 


thus: “ The chemical action of the salt water converts his tissucs into: 
substances which are interesting and valuable.” 

I have never ventured to read “ Julius Cesar” since I analysed 
and paraphrased it, and I am sure that sensitive young ladies who 
have once paraphrased “ Paradise Lost” or “ The Lady of the Lake ” 
cannot relish those poems again. 

The most beautiful fragments of verse, which convey meanings and 
stir emotions by the majesty or loveliness of their rhythm and 
cadence, are pawed about and put into newspaper English. I have 
known a man describe the visit paid by the Trojans to the camp of 
the Greeks thus: “ The people then went over the camp, which was 
kindly left open for the inspection of visitors.” I have seen a 
countryman of mine put down a verse from the “ Ode to a Nightin- 
gale” to be paraphrased, and he was satisfied when stuff like this was 
read to him: “ You were not sent into the world in order that you 
might go the way of all flesh, undying member of the feathered 
tribe. No multitudes of persons afflicted by famine can walk over 
you. Many potentates and rustics have heard the melody which you 
discourse to us, and when the future wife of Boaz was engaged in, 
gleaning in a foreign field, your song no doubt attracted her’: 
attention.” 

When a trained hand has gone through this discipline, he can 
easily pass it on to his pupils, and the Department will give him 
_ every opportunity, Then a boy is*asked to define subject, extension, 
object, and illative clause; heeis requested to “ give examples of 
adjectives used interrogatively, conjunctively, and relatively ;”? he is 
` asked “what is meant by the subject absolute; ”. and he has been 
required to “ give the rule of syntax which concerns nouns of multi- 
tude.” Grammar, as understood by the interpreters of the Code, is, 
a most elastic subject ; and, if an inspector takes it for his hobby, he 
can make life well-nigh unendurable to those in his district. 

The text-books mostly used for grammar are sixpennyworths of 
horror calculated to make a lad loathe his own language. Classes 
may receive really pretty lessons, and they may have a glimmering 
of sound etymological notions; but what is the use of their intelli- 
gence when they are requjred to define a co-ordinate clause with 
logical accuracy? The teachers, who have been thoroughly heckled 
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in the paraphrasing and analysis of literary masterpieces, are obliged 
to transmit their miserable facility to miserable boys, and the con- 
sequence is that youths, who can rattle you off any “ definition ” you 
eare to ask for, are hopelessly incapable of writing a coherent letter. 
In nearly all schools grammar is unpopular; yet hours are squan- 
dered on it, and a school in which rational teaching is attempted 
stands not the least chance of earning a grant. I often wish that I 
could get an ordinary child to give me in private his exact ideas 
concerning prepositions and conjunctions. I know he would tell me 
that one is derived from pre and positus; the other from con and 
Jungo ; but I want his root conceptions, for they would be curious to 
know. Perhaps the youngsters have no rational ideas whatever ; 
perhaps the whole of the standard work is parrotted, I fear that is 
the case, and my fear is shared by nine‘out of every ten teachers who 
were consulted by Sir John Lubbock; but the Department folks are 
the people, and wisdom shall die with them, so I fear that the six- 
penny book of “ defined” horrors will continue to exude miseries on 
juvenile martyrs for many a day to come. The artisans who were 
examined by the London School Board Committee were comically 
wrathful about the pet Departmental subject. The Clerk will smile 
on serenely, and Shakespeare, Scott, Tennyson, and Milton will be 
parsed, analysed, and turned into police-court reporter’s English so 
long as the official mind remains unawed by ridicule or indignation. 

Geography might be made into a splendid subject for -promoting 
strong intellectual interest. During my own term of training we had 
some lectures on physical geography, which were at once delightful 
and unforgettable, and they helped me to give pleasant lessons so long. 
“as I was in elementary schools. But College tutors know the kind 
of stuff required by the Department, and therefore a good deal of 
precious time was devoted to learning coast lines, heights of moun- 
tains, lengths of rivers, and names and areas of provinces. Learning 
a coast line was a very trying t@sk. You ran down the shores of 
a continent, rhyming out your names like this :—‘‘ Onslow River, 
Wilmington, Cape Fear River, St. Pedro River, Sautec River, Charles- 
ton, Beaufort, Savannah, Altamaha River, Cumberland Island, St. 
John’s River, Jacksonville, St. Augustine”—and so on. If you 

emissed a single fishing village there was speedy trouble for you. 

The same method is carried out in the schools among young chil- 
dren. How many thousands of weary little mortals chant over the 
capes of England, the rivers of Europe, the heights of English, 
European, and Asiatic mountains, day after day, week in week out? 
One wrathful Board inspector said that he never passed a week 
without hearing some section drawling out the names of those dreadful 
British capes, and he was always informed that it was necessary. So 
it was; but what a pity! Clever teachers often maka models of 
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river courses, mountain ranges, and the physical conformation of 
couvtries. These things delight the children, and, if a clay model is 
nicely glazed and arranged so as to hold water, a boy is ravished 
with joy when he is asked to sail a piece of wood from London to 
the Dardanelles. I have seen a few of these models, but of what 
use were they when “ results” were wanted? The usual flurried 
assistant said, “ What is the next cape southward of Ortegal?” 
“Write out the rivers of India, giving their sources, principal tribu- 
taries, and lengths.” That is the sort of question which must be 
answered before the “results” appear. In April last I happen to 
know that one distinguished inspector did really try to make this 
oral geography questioning very entertaining and conducive to in- 
tellectual development. I am not quite sure that he took thé best 
line. He said to a junior class, “If a fly were to crawl up the 
Auvergne Mountains, what would he say?” The youths had never - 
heard any lucid vocal efforts from flies, and they were at a loss for 
answers; the poet of the reading books had let them know how a fly 
fences with the insidious proposals of a spider, but no bard has told 
us what observations a fly would make on a strange mountain top. 
The inspector then said, ‘‘ What would the fly see?” and he was not 
at all pleased because the class did not answer “A crater.” He told 
them that was the correct solution of his problem. Then this adven- 
turous educationist went on :—“I see old Mister Wind blowing 
buckets and buckets of water through the air. What do I see?” 
This settled the class quite effectually. When I saw the question 
given verbatim in the teacher’s own journal, I confess that it settled 
me also. But even spurts of vivacity like those of my model ques- 
tioner are rare, and, although many teachers make their geography’ 
lessons so pleasing that the youngsters will long for half-an-hour of 
geography as a treat, yet these very teachers know well that only 
knowledge of heights, lengths, capes, coast. lines,” and formal defini- 
tions brings in the money. One enaster, in a London district lets 
his boys bring out a school newspaper which is entirely written by 
the little fellows, and turned out in the prettiest of type. That 
journal is one of my monthly luxuries, and I especially delight in the 
geographical essays. I believe that master is regarded as rather an 
erratic person, and I should not be in the least surprised if his, 
charming little budget of essays and lessons were suppressed very soon. 
In geography, as in grammar, the official maxim implied is “ Suppress 
intelligence, dwarf imagination, cultivate the verbal and statistical 
memory.” The official person never remembers how cheaply good 
atlases are sold. An artisan who wants to know the position of any 
place, its features, products, or anything else about it, can always buy 
full information for a few pence. What is the use of lumbering 
up his braig with such useléss marine stores as coast lines ? 
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Sir John Lubbock is at once mournful and savage because he 
finds that only 25,000 children out of 4,500,000 are examined in 
any branch of science. He would not be surprised or indignant if 
he were in an elementary school, and depended on the grant for part 
of his living. In every respect I agree with Sir John’s wise and 
benignant suggestions, though I know that botany, sound, light, and 
heat cannot very well be made to bring money to the best taught 
lads. But there are benefits more precious than direct monetary 
gain. Observe a party of beanfeasters in the country, or take the 
first vanload of young men who drive out to a country village when 
St. Lubbock’s day comes. They drop into a beer-house, and get 
muddled pretty early, and they often come home decked with sprays 
of flowers and foliage, Every. hedgerow, every pretty stretch of 
green, every shaggy dry ditch is teeming with interest, if they only 
knew it. There is romance even in the story of the flowers. The 
mean little chickweed is a poor relation of the gaudy pink; the 
carnation, that feeds the summer air with spice, is only a swaggering 
relative of ragged robin; the wood anemone, the larkspur, the tra- 
veller’s beard may all be traced to their proper family by a man who 
can use alens, There is mystery and marvel in the fertilization of 
every clover-flower ; there is not a mulberry-tree that may not give 
a keen observer reasons for hours of placid, half-wondering thought. 
But our good, sturdy fellows are blind to thé delights that the 
Powers have placed ready to their hand; they know nothing essen- 
tial about the magic loveliness or amazing construction of the may 
and clematis that they destroy, and you hear them polluting the 
sacred night with stupid, foul nonsense as they yell discordantly on 
*their road home. 

Would it do the men any harm to know a little about botany ? 
I have not found it so. Mr. John Wren, by whom some ‘scores of 
London teachers lave now the privilege of being educated, first 
persuaded me to teach botany. le made the subject fascinating to 
me, for he is a consummate instructor, and I tried it with about 110 
lads. They revelled in their new task even more than they did in 
their animal physiology lessons, and I had to settle down in grim 
earnest to make myself as far as possible master of my subject; for 
„the elder fellows ransacked North Kent to puzzle me with plants. 
"In our own rambles we had a good time, but I will not say much 
about the inspection, In plain English, the inspectors usually ridi- 
cule science, partly because they know only moral philosophy or 
classics or mathematics or law and modern history, and partly because 
they do not see the use of anything that is not connected’ with 
“literature” or abstract mathematics. .Every man who takes 
science is pretty certain to be jeered at by some high-sniffing 
gentleman who has gone through the ortlfodox university course; the 
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high-sniffing persons cannot understand the existence of an intel- 
lectual world that lies beyond sound of Magdalen Bells or Trinity 
Chapel, and that entertaining gentleman who said, “ Let .me see, 
you don’t do classics at London University, do you?” carried 
the badge of all the tribe. Any practical educational workman 
knows that chemistry, botany, physics, agriculture, hygiene, or 
geology are worth a thousand times as much as‘ the wretched 
grammar of the Code, but let any one try to bring an inspector 
round to such a view, and see how he will fare. A bataincol exami- 
nation, conducted under the authority of a genuine, high-dried 
classical inspector, is something like this, so far as the experience of 
myself and my friends goes :— 

“Give six different kinds of inflorescence. Define pistil, style,. 
ovary, corolla, raphe, funicle, involucre.” 

«What is meant by estivation and vernation? Define plumule, 
cotyledon, glume, pericarp, achene, bract, awn, perianth, node, 
internode.” ; 

“ Name twelve plants belonging to the order Ranunculacem.” 

“What are the structural differences’ between Labiatw and Sero- 
phulariacee ? ” 

The answers are briefly put down like lines of “ spellings,” and 
the usual (metaphoric) foot-rule is run over them. And that is all. 

Senior boys can easily be taught chemistry and several other 
sciences; the lads trained in the Manchester High School, and 
the Birmingham Seventh Standard School, are eagerly sought for by 
employers; but classical and mathematical traditions have too strong 
a hold on the despots of the elementary schools, and Sir John Lub- 
bock will have to cry in a wilderness of Oxford and Cambridge preju- * 
dice for some little while more. We expect something from Cambridge 
now, but from a mbive sty where sciences are known under the 
generic name of “stinks” we scarcely need, expec? much. 

About languages there is little neal to talk. No provision is made 
for the teaching of German, and lJ am not sure that French is of any 
particular use to a lad who cannot even begin to learn the irregular 
verbs in his brief time. Had we a Secondary School system, so that 
French might be, vigorously taught until boys reached the age of six- 
teen or seventeen, then they might become interested in reading, and, 
in time, they might learn a fair corresponding style. But, as things 
stand just now, it strikes me that to potter over a few nouns, pro- 
nouns, and regular verbs is to waste time. Two Board school lads I 
have known, who read French novels eagerly, and faster than their 
master could provide them with fresh material ; but then the younger 
of the pair was nearly fifteen, and the other was a youth who read 
on his own account until midnight, almost every night. As a rule, 
the ordinary boy is snatched away ; he has no means of keeping up 
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his few words of French, and very soon he does not know père from 
mere. 

This, then, is the system which the Department have administered. 

Their Payment by Results means that teachers remain unpaid for 
all the hardest work. In order to satisfy the mechanical examiner, 
the clever boys, who can easily cover the year’s Standard work in four 
months, are kept miserably waiting until, by incessant, cruel cram- 
ming, the poor dullards are scourged on to the mark fixed by the 
Code. The clever boy is made unhappy by idleness and nauseous ‘re- 
petitions; the dull boy is made unhappy by the relentless efforts 
needed to force him up to the level of the next standard. If the 
ratepayers only knew it, they are being defrauded wholesale by this 
system; for, if education is a purchasable commodity, then it 
appears that the quantity of the said commodity which is bestowed 
on seventy per cent. of the school population in a year might be 
easily bestowed in four months. In other words, some seventy in 
the hundred, who are clever, or fairly clever, are cheated out of eight 
months’ progress in order that the odd thirty laggards may be hustled 
through an examination by dint of incessant, cruel pressure. <A 
teacher gets well paid for easy and charming work; the bright little 
souls who cost no trouble bring him money, while the hapless creatures 
on whom he lavishes his most strenuous efforts probably bring: him 
only censure. Why not push on the clever children from class to 
class? That is very well in theory, but why should a teacher rob 
himself or his employers? If a boy skips one stage he misses the 
Government grant for that stage, and if he were hurried right through 

the seven standards by some Quixotic teacher, he would become rather 
" a nuisance in a school, since the peculiar Code allows him to earn no 
money, and a special master cannot be detached to teach him. And 
this system is called Payment by Results ! 

A teacher may” have the finest influence on the morality of his 
school; he-may contrive, as husdreds do, to make his young people 
truthful, honourable, kindly, brave ;,but results do not come in there, 
anda perfectly admirable teacher who is setting a pure and beneficial 
mark on young souls may be dismissed or censured merely because a 
dozen boys work a tricky sum wrongly. Essentials are unrecognized ; 
babyish frivolities or dull cruelties earn hard coins. Roughly speak- 
ing, we have spent fifty millions of money on teaching a generation 
how not to become good scholars, good workmen, good clerks, or good 
citizens, and we have performed that remarkable feat in order to satisfy 
the fantastic desires of a set of pedants whose judgment is scouted 
by every practical man. Fifty good millions! It is a great deal of 
money, and our success in fooling it away shows that we may really 
pay rather dearly for the most elegant and respectable of clerks, 
SERRE should be the most delightful” of all employments; under 
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present circumstances it is unspeakably hateful, A‘ teacher should 
lead a human life, as Mr. Arnold used to say; at present I do not 
strain words when I say that death would be preferable to the exist- 
euce endured by many men and women who were cozened into a 
detestable profession, and who cannot escape except to the other world. 
A clever child should be happy in school; he is unhappy for lack of 
employment, and he is cheated of two-thirds of the learning which 
he might assimilate. The dull child should be tenderly entreated ; 
he is cruelly over-driven by men who must harden, their hearts towards 
him if they would escape sordid and hopeless poverty. That is strong 
but unexaggerated English. That is the proper way to describe the 
ghastly waste and folly of Payment by Results, 

The people at last have listened to their teachers, and the workmen 
have fairly begun to rebel against the system which we received from 
the Middle Ages. Birmingham has its technical school, Manchester 


and Sheffield the same; the City Guilds have their schools; and now | 


we find a powerful committee of the London School Board recom- 
mending at last that we shall have done with teaching mere words, 
-words, words; and proceed to let our children learn something about 
things. The thirty-two pieces of advice given by the committee are 
a little formidable at first sight, and I especially dread their proposal 
to appoint more of those perplexing “ Instructors,” who always 
blossom into talkative inspectors. Still the proposed scheme is wise 
in the main, and, if it is carried out after due modification, then the 
Board will deserve the gratitude of our generation and of generatious 
to come. I only dread the kind of enthusiasts who talked so wildly 
in ’70. Some of them speak already of sending out our schoolboys 
ready to begin in the shops as skilled and valuable workers. Such 
words are mischievous. We want to see the intellectual, moral, 
mental, and manual powers of the children harmoniously developed. 
It would be unwise to attempt the teaching of specific handicrafts ; 
but the scholars can be trained to use hand and eye in such a way 
that they are ready to -pursue any work which requires physical 
aptitudes, ed 
The Kindergarten is not now regarded as a harmless theorists’ 
folly; wise and determined people have taken the matter very 
seriously, and, so far from being treated 4s an excrescence, Froebel’s 
system has been definitely allied to our own. Of course the official 
class had their little jokes at first, and I have heard some excrucia- 
tingly droll fellows making fun in their pleasing official way; but 
the Kindergarten teachers are winning their game, and the ordinary 
Board schoolmistress now sees that the old ideas about work are 
degrading ; she sees that no child should be allowed to spend a day 
without executing some piece of work with its hands. In another 
.year the Kindergarten syst@m will be an integral portion of the 
VOL. LIV. E - 
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whole scheme of Elementary Education running through every school. 
I am very, very doubtful about the possibility of teaching Drawing 
to every child, as the Board propose; for I have seen so many 
hundreds, and even thousands, who could never learn to draw on any’ 
terms whatsoever ; but nine out of ten children seem to take naturally 
to the handling of solid material if they are rightly grounded. We 
wish not to teach a trade, but to lead up to the ability which helps a. 
child to learn anything. The cubes, and bricks, and clay of the 
infant school may be exchanged for simple tools when the children are- - 
promoted to the boys’ school, and the youths may advance gradually 
and with ease till they can use mitre-box and tenon-saw with skill. 
Then will come the time for beginning more intricate kinds of manual 
labour. Woodwork has been found the best for training the- 
youngsters to use their hands deftly, but the Sheffield lads work 
admirably in iron; and the Birmingham boys seem ready to turn 
their hands to almost anything. I am not theorizing, for we have 
examples even in London which show what can be done, and,if Mr. 
Ricks is allowed to carry out the admirable scheme which he has. 
drawn up, we shall soon have an excellent system of manual instruc~ 
tion, and we shall also have a successful workshop attached to almost 
every Board school in London ‘and the provinces. All the principal 
provincial Boards are getting ready, and the work of manual instruc- 
tiou will begin as soon as Parliamentary jealousies have subsided so- 
far as to let a Technical Education Bill pass. 

Some people are afraid of the trades unions men: those people 
know nothing about the working classes. The unions do not like to- 
see apprentices crowding into their trades, and the whole system of 
” apprenticeship is rapidly dying out; but the men have no objection 
to seeing the faculties of their youngsters evenly and properly 
developed. Many a good fellow, who growls when he sees his boy 
learning parsing and useless stuff of that kind, will be glad to find 
the boy growing active and hany under scientific all-round tuition. 
Still more pleased will the artisans be when they find the evening: 
school system properly extended. At present the Department keeps. 
its paralysing hand on the night schools, and-the subjects taught are ` 
of the usual kind, which young people detest. The Code insists on 
elementary subjects being taken by all evening scholars, and I think 
I have shown what the standard subjects are like when taught under 
the “ Results ” system. I am not surprised, but very sorry, to find | 
that the evening classes are failures. They always begin pretty well, ` 
but the scholars are not under compulsion, and the disgusting nature 
of the nightly drill soon drives out all but a few phlegmatic 
youngsters. The svience classes carried on by teachers, at their own 
risk, are generally successful, because the Kensington officials do 
allow lecturers a fair scope; but I hopé that the Boards in all cities 
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and towns may be allowed a free hand, and that the Centre schools, 
and other buildings which now stand empty at nights, may be em- 
ployed for sensible, fruitful teaching. 

Some cautious persons may be alarmed by visions of enormous 
cost: they need not fret at all. Alas! if we only could call back the 
money that has been flung away by thousands, owing to the annual 
chopping and changing of the “Results” Code, we should have 
enough to train technically every youth in England fox a long time. 
The thoughtful Department puts on a new subject one year ; publishers 
rush in to supply the books and apparatus needed; the Boards pur- 
chase tons of books and other material, which are rendered obsolete 
by the next volte-face of the Code-Doctors. A single standard of 
wood will serve five classes, of thirty each, for a year, and it will cost 
£12; the tools for each shop will cost £46, and the extension of the 
Kindergarten system will cause. an expenditure of a shilling or two 
per head. If the Clerks only cease to invent any more fancy book- 
subjects, the total cost of the new system will not be more, and may 
be less, than the present haphazard game of frivolous literary experi- 
ments, which pinches the ratepayers so sorely. 

And now space compels me: to close. J will take upon myself to 
repeat the last words that ever Mr. Forster spoke to me. He had 
arranged a private interview, and I found that he wanted to question 
me in his rough, kindly fashion. After he had got all he wanted 
_ from me, he sat quietly for a long time, and then said: “ Ah! I am 
sorry now that we could do nothing for secondary education, nothing 
for the lower middle-class, or the middle-class for the matter of that. 
It was a mistake, but we were groping our way. They maynt give 
me another chance; I’m much afraid Isha’n’t get a chance. If I do, 
that’s the first thing—secondary education.” I wish the grand, 
rugged man had lived to see how near we are to obtaining a secondary 
education better and more practically useful than “any that he had 
foreshadowed in his mind. So long®as we do not forget that our 
_ New Masters exercise the franchise and govern us; so long as we 
take care to enable our young men (and women) to follow public 
affairs with judicious interest, the strong new movement can bring 
nothing but good. Only unwise haste and spasmodic optimism can 
render it useless. 

I trust that the egotistic framing of my phrases may be pardoned : 
_ it seemed to me necessary to let my personality appear (though the 
lordly editorial “we” is usually much more in my line); for too 
many charlatans, who could not teach a class to save their lives, get 
up and spin platitudes about education, so'that we, who have bent 
our backs to the real work, are like to be talked down unless we 
assert ourselves. l ; 

e 
é James Runciman, 
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THE IMPARTIAL: STUDY: OF POLITICS. 


INCE Burke vindicated in such a memorable manner the party- 

system in politics, it has taken an extension which probably he 
never dreamed of. It is a curious speculation what estimate he would 
have formed of those larger developments of his principle which the 
nineteenth century has witnessed. For, indeed, there is a great 
distance between his cautious assertion, that “no men can act with 
effect who do not act in concert,” and some modern applications of 
the doctrine of concerted action. He himself lived to see Girondists 
united, as he had recommended, in “ friendship’s holy ties,” and, from 
the view he took of the parties of Revolutionary France, perhaps we 
may conjecture how he would have regarded those later examples of 
concerted action which have been effective on a large scale. Some of 
these we are acgustomed to approve, as the Anti-Corn Law League ; 
others we disapprove, as the Slavery Party and the Railway Rings of 
the United State’; while about®others again we are divided in opinion, 
as, for instance, the Parnellite party or the Socialist party. But I 
doubt if Burke would have approved any of them. 

It is indeed evident enough that he foresaw, even before the French 
Revolution began, the tremendous potency of that engine of party- 
concert. But in the quiet English world of those days he was not 
afraid to set it in motion. There existed then no deep incurable 
differences. of principle. Nothing fundamental, either in religion or 
politics, was attacked. Had he rewritten, thirty years later, his 
‘Thoughts on the Causes of the Present Discontent,” he would 
perhaps have laid it down that party-concert was only beneficial 
where differences of opinion were confined to secondary questions, and 
would have denounced, with all the eloquence of his passionate old 
age, those party divisions on fundamental principles ewhich have the 
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nature of civil war, sometimes even of religious war. For us it is as 
useless to denounce these things as it is useless to denounce the French 
Revolution. We cannot prevent or avoid them. But let us, at least, 
be alive to the dangers that attend them. They act upon our habits 
of thought. They accustom us to consider public questions in a spirit 
as unfavourable as possible to the discovery of truth. They produce 
a kind of epidemic lunacy, such as history sometimes exhibits to us in 
nations that are on the eve of great disasters. 

Some humble efforts, in which I have had a share, have lately 
been made to grapple with the specific evil of this mental disease 
produced by party spirit. These efforts have chiefly proceeded from 
the Universities, and have been more or less connected with the move- 
ment of University Extension. The Social and Political Educational 
League, in which such men as Mr. J. K. Stephen, Mr. Fossett Lock, 
and Mr. Howard Hodgkin have taken a leading part, lately held a 
meeting, to which I communicated an address I had delivered two 
years ago to a similar society, the Cardiff Association for the Impartial 
Study of Political Questions. An imperfect report of this address drew 
from M: Ostrogorski—who has lately published, in the ‘ Annales 
de l'Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques,” the best sketch I have ever 
seen of the history of parties in the United States—the remark that 
the reform I advocate ought to be “the ceterum censeo of all men 
who think.” I am glad, then, to avail myself of the Editor's per- 
mission to lay the address before the readers of the CONTEMPORARY 
ReEvIEw. 


The impartial study of political questions! If political questions— 
that is, questions of the public well-being—are all-important, if 
an interest in them is among Englishmen universal, it might seem 
scarcely necessary for you to found a society, or for me to deliver an 
address, in behalf of the impartial study of them. For surely all 
honest, serious study tries at least to*be impartial. ` Surely there can 
be no more obviotis cause of error han partiality. The judge, when 
he addresses the jury, warns them against yielding to bias or 
prejudice; the scientific man in his researches is especially on his 
guard against that tendency to a foregone conclusion which spoils all 
investigation and reduces it to a mockery. Surely there can be no 
exception to the rule that study should be impartial—surely there 
cannot be subjects in the study of which partiality is to be recom- 
mended or not to be condemned. 

Yet somehow this undertaking of yours, that you vill study 
political questions impartially, sounds strange and startling, and you 
seem to feel it so yourselves. Perhaps what is strange is that 
politics should be regarded and spoken of as a matter of study at all. 
Yes! Let us frankly admit that we may naturally be a little startled, 
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a little alarmed, to hear politics classed offhand, as we might class 
arithmetic or geography, among subjects of study. Politics concern 
our greatest interests, and therefore excite our warmest feelings ; not 
among studies, not among sciences, we class them more naturally 
among higher things, by the side of religion, honour, morality. To 
be a politician is to be warm, eager, earnest, devoted; the virtue of 
a politician is to be staunch and zealous in the cause he attaches 
himself to; and that sort of cold indifference which seems implied in 
impartiality appears not only not a duty, but actually a sin, in politics. 

You do not mean, I am sure, when you undertake to be impartial, 
that you will for the future cease to be earnest and eager politicians, 
that you will renounce all strong, clear, sharply cut opinions, or even‘ 
that you will for the future regard the strife of political parties with 
indifference, as if it no longer concerned you, much less with con- 
tempt as if you were raised above it. And yet how can this be? 
How can you be impartial and partial at the same time? How can 
you at once maintain the passionless objectivity that befits the 
student, and the ardour, the unflinching decision, without which a - 
politician is good for nothing ? 

There is no real difficulty here, and yet there is so much apparent 
difficulty that it is worth while to dwell for a moment upon the point. 
By partiality we do not mean strong and decided opinions. Of course, 
when you hear very unsparing and rancorous language used, very un- 
compromising courses recommended, you may suppose that you are 
among strong partisans—that is, partial people. But itis not necessarily 
the case. Opinions formed with perfect impartiality may be strong and 
uncompromising ; the strongest opinions are often the most impartial, 
even when such opinions are most strongly and passionately expressed. 
I was surprised, the other day, to hear a friend say of M. Taine’s 
book on the Freych Revolution that it was evidently partial. He 
said so because M. Taine has taken a very unfavourable view of the 
Jacobin party, and has spoken “of them in very unsparing language. 
But does this, by itself, prove him èo be partial? if so, what are we 
to do when we have to deal with great crimes and great criminals ? 
Are we not to describe them as they are? Partiality means a 
deviation from the truth. ,When then the truth is extreme, terrible, 
monstrous—and this is sometimes the case—partiality would be shown 
not by strong but by weak language. If the Jacobins really were 
the monsters M. Taine believes them to have been, it was impar- 
tiality, not partiality, to describe them as he has done. Every- 
thing depends on the fact, on the evidence. Now my friend put the 
question of fact entirely on one side. He inferred the partiality of 
M. Taine immediately from the warmth of his language. What 
struck me was that he did not profess tp have examined the evidence 
and found the charges brought against the Jacobins groundless. He 
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only argued: The picture is extreme, therefore it must be partial. M. 
Taine writes with strong indignation, therefore we are not to trust him. 

Now, I say, indignation, strong feeling, is not necessarily partiality, 

and therefore strong language is no proof of partiality. Partiality 
is the sacrifice of truth to a party. In order therefore to con- 
vict a writer of partiality, you must show that he was connected with a 
party at the time when he made his investigation, and that this has pre- 
vented him from discerning the facts or estimating them accurately. And 
yet M. Taine tells us that when he formed his estimate of the French 
Revolution he had no party connexion. All the passion he now shows has 
been aroused in him, so he says, by the study of the facts, and therefore 
it cannot have prevented him from studying them properly. Nor does 
it now prevent him from seeing them; on the contrary, he feels it pre- 
cisely because he sees them so clearly. Of course, my friend had a 
perfect right to arrive at a different conclusion. But, even supposing 
M. Taine to have made a great mistake about the Jacobin party, he 
would not, I think, be fairly chargeable with partiality. For partiality 
does not merely mean error or exaggeration, it means specifically that 
kind of error or exaggeration which is produced by judging of things 
under a fixed prejudice, under a party bias. 

This, at any rate, is what you mean when you undertake to study 
politics impartially. You mean merely that you will consider the 
facts without bias. You do not undertake that when you have con- 
sidered them no strong feeling or passion shall arise in your mind. 
You will not begin your studies with a political bias, but you do not 
undertake tkas your studies shall not give you a strong political bias. 
Nay, your object is to acquire a firm political creed. And what 
reason is there to think that this creed, when you have found it, will 
not be as sharply cut and positive as those old party creeds which you 
refuse to regard as authoritative? There is nothing in the impar- 
tiality you aim at which is Inconsistent with the strongest feeling or 
the most decisive action. 

In a country like this, whereeparty passion has been so much 
indulged and has burned so hotly, the opinion, the political creed, of ` 
most people has been imposed upon them like the religion in which they 
were born, They have lived in it as an, atmosphere of which they 
were scarcely conscious, or if they have become aware that questions 
have another side, that opinions different from their own are tenable and 
even plausible, they have soon found that it was not so easy for them 
to change their atmosphere; that they broke ties, disappointed hopes, 
suffered inconvenience, perhaps incurred serious loss, when they tried 
to establish an independent political position for themselves. “You do 
not, I suppose, complain of this. You recognize that political activity 
imposes a certain amount of restraint upon individual opinion. I for my 
part should go as far as most people in admitting that there must bee 
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compromise, that there must be party-subordination, that we must 
sometimes waive a conviction, sometimes stifle a misgiving. Prac- 
tical life has exigencies which the theorist is slow to admit. It would. 
be so delightful if we could always act simply in accordance with our 
convictions. But, alas! it happens sometimes—nay, my historical 
studies lead me to think it most commonly happens—that men have to 
act on the spur of the moment, and must act with decision, when 
they are tolerably well aware that they have no solid opinion. Through 
the greater part of history, it seems to me, political action has been a 
leap in the dark. And yet'the leap had to be taken! The problem 
has generally been, not, What is it right to do? but, Granted we do 
not know what is right, yet since we nrust do something, what will 
it be safest on the whole for us to do? In such circumstances 
the best course of action is but a makeshift, and a rude organization 
is prepared to regulate it. We select a leader in whom we hope we 
may confide, we rally round him and -surrender our opinions to his ; 
he shapes for us a creed to which we resolve to adhere, and which we 
try to regard as true enough for practical purposes. And then it 
becomes a virtue to be loyal to our party, and soon to be too nice 
about the party-creed, to indulge in independent thought or in im- 
partiality—all this begins to seem unpractical, perverse, fatal to party 
discipline, tending to confusion. Is not this unavoidable? Must we 
not make the best of it ? f 

But now when such party-discipline is maintained for several gene- 
rations together, the alloy of falsehood that was there from the 
beginning accumulates, until the quantity of it becomes prodigious. 
In the end, the heady, drugged liquor that we drink mounts to the 
brain; the fog of falsehood that settles over us, fed continually by 
speeches in Parliament, speeches at the hustings, speeches and leading 
articles everywhere, begins to blot out the very heavens, till we 
stagger, blinded and choking, in an atmosphere composed of the lies 
of many generatidns, which lien layers one above another, where no 
breath of fresh thought has been swffered to disturb them. It is then 
that we begin, if we are wise, to say to each other, Come and let us 
make an impartial study of political questions. 

Surely such a crisis has now come upon us. The portentous 
disruption that we have just witnessed must surely give rise to á 
certain amount of political scepticism, must lead us to revise our 
method and look with some little suspicion into the logic by which we 
have been in the habit of ascertaining political truth. Misgivings 
were hushed in the triumphant years when Liberalism marched from 
victory to victory. An observer indeed might find it hard to grasp 
the theory of the thing. By what process a new crop of liberal 
doctrines always sprang up when Liberalism seemed exhausted by 
success, how the new doctrines were so easily proved to be truly 
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liberal even when they appeared inconsistent with the old, whether 
there was any limit to the power of developing new doctrines, similar 
to that which Father Newman attributed to the Catholic Church, with 
which Liberalism was credited—these and a hundred other doubts 
occurred to the observer, but the party was not troubled by them. 
For why? The party was successful. The prodigious agreement and 
enthusiasm with which each new discovery was welcomed, the pro- 
digious success which attended each new development, seemed like 
signs of a divine inspiration, and Liberalism, like Catholicism—from 
which indeed it borrowed much—overwhelmed opposition by an 
appearance of unanimity, universality, and certainty. But this dream 
of unanimity is now surely dissolved. Under the name of Liberalism 
we see now what different, hostile views were confused together. The 
utopia of a world governed by a consensus among all rational 
civilized people, where force would be scarcely needed except to con- 
trol a few obstinately perverse representatives of the older state of 
things, surely this is gone. And if so, all the difficulty, all the 
bewilderment, comes back upon us. We must seek some other note 
of truth, now that the old Catholic one—quod semper, quod ubique, quod 
ab onmibus—in its modern paraphrase, the agreement of the civilized 
world, has failed us. What can we do then? What else in political 
questions but what we do in questions of another kind? If we would 
know the truth about a subject we study it. If then we would know 
the truth about politics, let us devote ourselves to the impartial study 
of political questions. i 

For after all politics may be looked at in another, in quite a 
different way. Instead of an arena of contest, in which Tories, 
Whigs, and Radicals are marshalled against each other, in which ° 
the same old watchwords are eternally repeated, the same reckless 
popular arguments continually furbished up anew—an arena, in 
short, of action and adventure—we may. speak” of politics as a 
department of study, if not of science. „We may talk of political 
science, or political philosophy. „There is ño difference of opinion 
about this. All parties have what they call their principles, profess 
to assert certain political truths, refer to great writers who are supposed 
to have established the doctrines which it is their business to reduce 
to practice. ‘These principles, these doctrines, must clearly be matter | 
of study; if they are erroneous, the party that founds on them must 
needs go wrong; so too if they have been misconceived or misapplied. 
How is it then that we hear so little of politics as a matter of study ? 
How is it that they are not taught in schools or at universities ? 

Well! this is the way of the world. It is the fate of all great 
doctrines which have momentous practical applications to be lost in 
their applications, to fall into the hands of practical men who trouble 
themselves hut little about their abstract truth and think exclusively 
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of making them prevail, and themselves prevail with them. Of the 
immense crowd that in a country like this take part in politics only 
an individual here and there has any taste for the theoretic side of 
them. To the majority’ the principles are mere solemn platitudes 
which give dignity and respectability. to the pursuit; for them the 
real business begins when the personal element enters, when elections 
take place, when A. wins and B. loses, or when an institution is attacked 
and a grand fray takes place, exciting all the emotions of battle and 
ending in a distribution of spoils. Not that they could do without 
the principles! No; half the pleasure of the fray consists in the 
proud sense of fighting for something great and high; they like 
immensely to feel themselves champions of the truth, crusaders. But 
their own business is with the fighting ; the principles they take more 
or less on trust. Some one else, no doubt, has inquired and philoso- 
phized ; they are content with the results. A grand war-cry is the 
main thing ; this, and a short argument to save appearances, will suffice 
for the theoretical part. And so they plunge into the fray, not sus- 
pecting that in many cases the measure they support does not really 
embody the principle they profess, that sometimes the so-called prin- 
ciple is a mere ambiguity which sounds so grand just because it is 
hollow, and that sometimes when itis most solemn and most pe cas 
it is nevertheless entirely untrue. 

I wish people could understand that it is not iok to have 
principles ; they must have true principles, We talk sometimes as if 
principles were grand things in themselves; we admire great historical 
struggles, on the ground that it is a proof of a noble energy when 
people are found ready to make sacrifices for principle. Better, no 
doubt, is energy than mere stagnant indifference; but I often think 
we forget, or do not sufficiently consider, how great is the instinctive, 
almost automatic love of fighting in the human animal, Sacrifices 
for. principle! Well, but was the principle true? Did the com- 
batant, before he entered the fraye ponder conscientiously, methodically 
the principle on which’ he acted ? e Did he impartially consider the 
question? For if not, and this is the commoner case, the struggle, 
war, or revolution was not really for principle; it was only an out- 
break of the combativeness which is our besetting sin, and principle 
. Was not really the motive of it, but only the pretext. History is full 
of these sham wars of principle, of which the main result is to bring 
the principle itself into discredit. In religion and in politics the 
noblest doctrines gradually lose their sacredness through being turned 
into the war-cries of hypocritical parties—parties which professed to 
have been moved by these principles to take up arms, when in fact 
they took up arms for the fun of it and then sheltered themselves 
under the principle. 

No one has any right to talk of principles; either in politics or any 
other great subject, who has not made a methodical study of the 
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subject, Principles of this sort do not come to us by inspiration. 
At this time in the world’s history, when on every subject such stores 
of information have been collected, when ‘method kas been so care- 
fully considered, and so many false methods have been exposed and 
renounced, we must cease to confound principles with party cries, or 
, to imagine that any high-flown sentiment or jingling phrase is true 
enough to fight for or good enough to hold a party together. We 
must be serious. In other departments we have long been impatient 
of hollow phrases. In scientific investigation, for instance, the 
phrase, the swelling oracular maxim, is utterly discredited—it is 
scouted as medizval, as belonging to an obsolete system. Principles 
of quite a different sort reign now in that department, principles 
slowly arrived at, provisionally admitted, until a prodigious weight of 
experience confirms them, and if accepted at last, liable even then to 
disappear in further developments and higher generalizations. But it 
is still quite otherwise in the political world. There it seems that no 
corresponding advance has been made. There the old watchwords 
`- still reign; there the old, vague, blustering terms—liberty, equality, 
and the. rest of them—and the old maxims, traditional commonplaces 
of party rhetoric, live on.in a world where all else is changed. 
Surely, in these days we want words less pompous and more carefully 
defined, principles better tested and better suited to the modes of 
thinking of the age. 

I do not know but that you may be disposed to regard me as 
something of a sceptic in politics. Not so, if itis scepticism to doubt 
whether truth in politics can possibly be attained, for I have more 
belief than most people in the possibility of giving precision and 
certainty to our knowledge in this department. But I am a great’ 
sceptic about the current political system. For, in the midst of all 
our party divisions, there has grown up a sort of accepted political 
-creed, a doctrine which is held to be almost beyond controversy, the 
settled result of civilization and pfogress. It is supposed that all 
enlightened men are agreed upon,this doctrine, and that by it all the 
principal questions of government are settled, so that really not much 
now remains open to question. J am indeed a great sceptic about 
this supposed creed of civilization. I believe it will not bear examina- 
tion, and that scarcely any article in it is final, I believe that of those , 
principles upon which all enlightened men are supposed to be agreed, 
many are not even true. That imposing semblance of a final agree- 
ment, in which before long all controversy will be merged, appears to 
me a complete illusion, an illusion of a very ordinary kind. The 
appearance of agreement is only the result of vagueness in the use of 
language; the fabric looks solid only because we are not allowed to 
, come very near it; the propositions sound satisfactory only because 
they have naver yet been analysed. 

How, indeed, can this system be true? Where, how, and by whom 
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was it framed? It did not grow out of an impartial study of 
political questions. It sprang up in the midst of party controversy,. 
in minds heated with opposition and contending for interests. 
Party conflict may be necessary, and for certain purposes good, 
but it is not a school for the discovery of truth. To discover 
truth requires impartiality first, next contempt for mere popular 
success, then continuous, patient, often difficult trains of reasoning. 
All these are necessarily wanting in the party-strife, where votes must 
be obtained at whatever cost, and where it is vain to urge anything, 
however essential to the demonstration, which is not popular, imme- 
diately intelligible, obvious to the meanest capacity. In those conflicts 
truth may be propagated, when it has been discovered by other means, 
but it can neither be discovered nor proved, and the most splendid 
triumph at the polling-booths leaves the question of truth precisely 
where it was. We could imagine a great and final system of political 
truth springing up among us, if it were the work of political philoso- 
phers improving their methods and concentrating their efforts as 
philosophers have done in other departments, but it is not represented 
as having sprung up mainly in this way. By great party-conflicts, 
by Acts of Parliament, which have settled great questions practically 
for us, it is supposed that in some way truth has been discovered or 
at least proved, as if the ballot-box could be an organ of scientific 
discovery. Though I use so many words, I do but say perhaps a little 
more strongly and decidedly what you affirm by the act of founding 
this Society. You say we should study political questions impartially. 
Isay, we must put politics on a new basis—on a basis of systematic and 
reasoned truth, We must have, not Whig and Tory principles, handed 


* down to us from the party-conflicts of other times and enshrined in the 


rhetoric of ancient party-leaders, but principles of political science as 
taught by great thinkers and writers. Those great writers, whom 
we- name with réverence, yet scarcely read, and seldom practically 
follow in our politics, must com®now to the front, must take hence- 
forth the lead. We must have masters whose style is calm, whose 
terms are precise, whose statements are duly qualified, who see both 
sides of a question, and who know the history of the past—the 
Tocquevilles and the Mills; and we must make up our minds that if 
anything like agreement is ever to be reached on political subjects, it 
will not be by any amount of party agitation or by any number of 
victories at the poll, but by a sufficient supply of such teachers and by 
due docility in those who learn from them. 

In other words, politics must become a branch of study, a matter 
of teaching and learning. But here perhaps I may seem to expect ' 
too much, and you may doubt whether your Society can attempt a study 
which I represent as so scientific. You begin well by securing help 


_ from all the political parties.. This of course is indispensable, and 


if you make due progress, the time will come when at your meetings 
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you will have become so accustomed’ and so attached to the free 
scientific way of handling the subject, that you will almost forget the 
existence of those parties. I think you are right too, if, as I hear, 
you have decided not to proceed to a division at the termination of a 
debate. I like this, and think it is perhaps more important than 
some might suppose. Your object is to find the truth. Now 
a majority may be a very respectable thing, but it has no 
function in the investigation of truth. This is perhaps hardly 
a truism, if I may judge from the prevalent way of speaking. 
How often is some great Act of Parliament, some Reform Bill, 
‘spoken of as if it had established a principle, as if in some mar- 
vellous way it had made something true and right which was not so 
before. But in the pursuit of truth the number of votes is of no sort 
of importance. It is so wholly indifferent which side has the majority 
that you can infer nothing whatever from it. A majority has, it seems 
to me, no particular inclination to take the right side, but also it has 
no particular leaning towards the wrong. It belongs to political action, 
and has no place in political study. 

So far, then, it appears that you have made excellent arrangements 
for a political debating society. But allow me, first, to warn you 
against resting content with a mere debating society; and, secondly, 
to suggest the possibility that your present plan may not prove suffi- 
cient to meet all your wishes, and may call for additions and further 
developments. 

First, a debating society, whether impartial or not, is still a society 
simply for making speeches. In the debating societies that I have 
known, speech-making has been an end and not merely a means—nay, 
it has been almost the principal end. The main object which thes 
members have had ‘in view has been to acquire the power of 
expressing themselves in public with freedom and effect. No doubt, 
in any good debating society, the matter as «vell as the form 
of the speeches is considered; but distinctive excellence will 
appear chiefly in the form. Now what is it that you mean to 
encourage—just thinking on political subjects, or merely smart 
speaking? Do we want a new society for the purpose of training a 
few more of those talking-machines of which we have so many 
already, of encouraging that fluency in political platitudes which our 
party system itself encourages too fatally? I have assumed through- ° 
out this address that your object is precisely opposite, that you wish 
to acquire a firm grasp of principles, to lay a foundation of political 
knowledge in precise definition, luminous classification, trustworthy 
generalization, authentic information. This you hope to do by the 
co-operative method, by a society, by meetings. I would ask you to 
consider carefully the regulations which will determine the character 
of your debates. Bear in mind that clearness of thought has one 
eternal enemy—rhetoric. It is difficult to encourage eloquence and 
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to encourage justness of thought at the same time and by the same 
methods. Your regulations ought to put some restraint upon the 
flow of rhetoric, to reduce as much as possible the temptations to 
display. Perhaps, for example, if you have some meetings where 
the audience is large, you might arrange to have other meetings 
smaller and more select. You might try to introduce dialectical dis- 
cussion, which should proceed by rapid question and answer, objec- 
tion and reply, and where the members should speak sitting. As 
your object is ‘to assimilate political as much as possible to scientific 
discussion, you should study to borrow the forms of scientific dis- 

cussion.» Parliamentary forms, I think, should be avoided. Written 
papers should be encouraged, since writing almost imposes serious 
reflexion. It will be of no avail to eschew partiality, if you allow 
yourselves to fall into the snare of rhetoric. Tinsel phrases, the 
childish delight in uttering solemn periods and hearing the sound 
of applause, bias the mind not less powerfully than party connec- 
tion. 

Another difficulty occurs to me. You intend to discuss political 
questions. But is it so éasy to decide what questions are political 
and what are not? Is itso easy to fix the limits of the political 
sphere? That question becomes urgent as soon as you begin to 
regard the subject seriously. Of course, if you are contented ' 
with delivering a series of set speeches which shall be greeted 
with applause, or if you intend merely to repeat the old story 
how the Whigs or the Tories have been always right and their 
opponents always wrong, the difficulty will not trouble you. But 
if you really entertain the notion of discovering truth, if you 
* intend to investigate political questions seriously and renouncing 
all foregone conclusions, you cannot but soon make the remark 
How difficult it is to separate political questions from others which 
are not usually ealled political. If there is a science of politics 
at all, it must needs be almost ¢he most complicated of all sciences. 
Tt deals with that’ curious phenomenon called the State, which is a 
kind of organism composed of humén beings. The lives of individual 
men, even the greatest men, are included in the life of the State; ` 
almost everything indeed is included init. Does not the very thought 
, of studying such a vast comprehensive phenomenon, and of discovering 
* the laws that govern it, give tise toa feeling of bewilderment? Does 
it not strike you that this study must rest upon other studies, that this 
science must présume the results of other sciences, and therefore that 
it cannot properly be studied by itself? Let me illustrate this by one 
cor two examples. I will take almost at hazard 'some of the questions 
which are most likely to occupy you. I see on your list the question 
of Free and Fair Trade. You will not doubt that this question is 
political; it is proved to be so by te plainest of all tests, for it 
decides votes at the hustings. But it is equally evident that the 
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question belongs to political economy. The freedom of trade has 
formed the main topic of economists since the “ Wealth of Nations” 
was published. Here then politics run into Political Economy. If 
you seriously mean to form an opinion on this political question, how 
can you evade the economical question that lies under it ? 

Or take the Irish question, which has convulsed the nation so recently. 
That, if any question, is political. But in the discussion of it what 
sort of argument is used? It is said that the Act of Union; by which 
the Dublin Parliament was brought to an end, was passed by corrupt 
means, that it did not receive the assent of the Irish people; and 
so on, and so on. Well! are these statements true, or are they 
not true? This is evidently a historical question. To answer it you 
must consult the record of occurrences which took place at the 
close of the last century. In other words, you must travel out 
of politics proper into history. Does not this example show you 
how far you run the risk of being led, what complicated inquiries 
await you? Indeed, it seems to me that that immense and pregnant 
question which was so suddenly brought before us, the question of 
Home Rule, involves the greatest of those principles which political 
thinkers, using a historical method and availing themselves of that 
vast supply of trustworthy historical information which till a very 
recent time was wanting, have established. But have these prin- 
ciples been mastered as yet by our population? I think not. Our 
political commonplaces, those so-called principles the announcement 
of which sets all throats shouting and all+ hands clapping, are 
in a great degree exploded in ‘the schools. In the schools the 
historical has supplanted the à priori method, whereas the party-. 
world still lives in the dregs of eighteenth-century Liberalism, 
That impartial view at which you aim is, in fact, a historical 
view. When the party-scales fall from our eyes, what we see” 
before us is simply history, “The thing which Imth been is the 
thing which will be.” Would you eknow what is wise and right 
in politics, you must consult experience. In politics, as in other 
departments, wisdom consists in *the knowledge of the laws that 
govern the phenomena, and these laws can only be discovered by the 
observation of facts. Now, in the political department we call the 
observation of facts, history. If this is so, how can we avoid the 
conclusion that such a study of politics as you meditate cannot be 
separated from the study of history ? 

You will allow me, I am sure, thus frankly to point ont the diffi- 
culties with which you will have to contend. It may prove that a 
more complicated machinery than you have planned is necessary in 
order to carry your purpose worthily into effect. And in that case it 
is, of course, possible that you may find on trial that you have under- 
taken more than you can perfotm in a manner thoroughly satisfactory. 
Even so your Society might still be infinitely useful. Its discussions 
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might be suggestive, even if they should not be exhaustive ; they 
might give much, even if they should leave you hungering for 
more. 

On the other hand, you may find yourselves able to give to your Society 
that further development which the plan of it seems to me likely 
to require. What, in one word, is this further development? To 
discussion, it seems to me, you may wish to add methodical teaching, 
and to politics you may wish to add political economy and history. 
These, indeed, are vast additions ; they would convert your debating 
society into something which we should describe by quite another name, 
into a sort of institute or college of the political sciences. You may 
not be prepared, and perhaps even it would not be wise, to look so far 
forward, to undertake so much at once, or even to indulge the thought 
of ever undertaking so much. But in a solemn commencement like 
this, it is impossible not to speculate, at least for a moment, to what 
height the seed now sown may conceivably grow. In an inaugural 
address, allow me to adopt for a moment the tone of an augur. It is” 
now seventeen years since, in the Senate House of the University of 
Cambridge, I delivered a lecture on the Teaching of Politics. Ever 
since that time, but especially during the last ten years, Į have observed 
in different parts of the country how the idea of regarding politics 
as a matter of teaching makes way, and how the demand for political 
teaching grows. The movement here connects itself in my mind with 
many similar movements which I have had the opportunity of observing, 
and therefore I think I can foresee the course it is likely to take. 
Now observe that if you find difficulties in realizing what you wish, 
you may get help. You want better knowledge, and you may possibly 
find, as I have said, the subject too vast for you to grapple with un- 
aided. You may come to think that you want the help of economists 
‘and historians, if not of other classes of learned men. Your discussions 
may leave you craving for something more systematic; they may sug- 
gest doubts which you would likg to refer to investigators of authority. 
If so, do not forget that the old Universities are now very different from 
what they used to be. Whatever*xnowledge, whatever insight can be 
found there, is very much at your service. If in former times their studies 
were too little practical, had too little bearing upon the questions which 
* agitate the world, this can scarcely be said now. If in former times the 
scholars of the Universities were wrapped up in monastic seclusion 
and took little interest in the topics of the day, this again can scarcely 
be said now. - But you are not likely to forget this, for I understand 
the University Extension lecturers have visited this neighbourhood. 
Possibly, however, it has not occurred to you .that the two schemes, 
University Extension. and this Society for the Impartial Study of 
Political Questions, belong to and have an affinity with each other. 
We have at Cambridge economists, atd we have also historians who 
do not shun the actual times in which we are all living. In the 
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Extension Scheme, and other similar schemes, we have a machinery 
by which theso academic teachers are brought easily within reach of 
those who in great towns like this feel the want of academic teaching. 
I do not overrate the value of this kind of help, The time was, no 
doubt, when such scholastic politics would have been regarded with 
contempt, and I do not suppose that even now you are accustomed 
to expect much light upon practical questions from the collegians of 
Cambridge and Oxford. Nevertheless, I think you have found out 
already that they have something to give, and if you will only persist 
in appealing for their help, I believe you will be more and more 
satisfied with the result. The demand will create the supply. They 
will find out what you want, and gradually they will prepare them- 
selves to give it. Here, then, is my suggestion. You seem to 
recognize already that you will need help of some kind. You have 
asked distinguished men, some of them strangers, to deliver lectures 
which are to be introductory to your discussions. I say, then, for 
the future, when you want such lecturers, go for them sometimes to 
the Universities. And if you find, as you may do, that, on such a 
subject as Freé Trade, for instance, a single lecture, or a pair of 
lectures, one on each side, is not sufficient, and rather disturbs your 
mind than quiets it, if you begin to see whole sciences and systems 
of thought lying under those political questions which you have under- 
taken to study impartially, then, I say, call the Extension Lecturers 
back to Cardiff, and supplement your debates by courses of lectures 
and by standing classes in political economy and in history. 

You see, no doubt, what I aim at. What leads me to take an 
interest in your enterprise, what has caused me to accept with pleasure 
your invitation to deliver this address, is that I have recognized here 
another wave in the great tide of which I have for many years 
watched the advance. It is our part at the Universities to give 
coherence, connexion, and system to the thinking Of the nation. I 


see everywhere how the nation beg@ms to strive more than in past . 


times towards such coherence; I am glad also to see how it learns 
the habit of looking to the Universities for help in this strife, and how 
rapidly the Universities are acquiring the habit and the skill to render 


such help; and I look forward to the time when the English Univer- , 


sities will extend their action over the whole community by creating 
a vast order of high-class popular teachers, who shall lend their 
aid everywhere in the impartial study of great questions, political or 
other, and so play a part in the guidance of the national mind, such 
as has never been played by Universities in any other country. It is 
in this hope, and as a step to the fulfilment of it, that I inaugurate 


and wish all success to your Society. 


J. R. SEELEY. 
e 


VOL. LIV. F 


“HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN.” 


N dealing with the hymns now used, more or less generally, in the 
services of the Church of England, we are treating of a matter 
not settled by any authority competent to give a binding decision on the 
subject. Practically, there are two collections, which may be regarded 
as representing the belief of the two great theological schools which 
make up the main body of English Churchmen, the so-called Broad 
Churchmen furnishing, at present, nothing more than a leaven, which 
may ultimately affect the whole mass, but which has, thus far, no 
such distinctive expression of its aims as may be conveyed in the 
form of a hymnal. Thè two collections, which virtually occupy the 
° field, are invested with such sanction as may be bestowed unauthori-~ 
tatively by ecclesiastical and other assemblies, as well as by individual 
clergymen and laymen; and-both, beyond all question, exercise a _ 
great influence om the religious feelings, if not on the religious. 
thought, of the age. The changethus brought about has been effected 
in a wonderfully short time, and it is one of the many striking 
changes which mark the half-centùry of the present reign. Fifty 
years ago the metrical version of the Psalms, familiarly known as 
Tate and Brady, ruled supreme, its ascendency being not much inter- 
„ fered with by an occasional resort to the better, though more rugged, 
* English of Sternhold and Hopkins; and assuredly, it is no smal 
deliverance to be rid of both these' versions, as a whole. There was 
something terrible in the bare possibility of being called on to take 
part in the declaration— 


“ Then Earth, the quarrel to decide, 
Her vengeful j jaws extending wide, 
Rash Dathan to her centre drew, 
With proud Abiram’s factious crew ”— 


this being supposed to reproduce fhe verse, “Thon the earth 
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` opened, and swallowed up Dathan, and covered the congregation of 
Abiram.” It was both depressing and ridiculous to have the sentence, 
“This is.their foolishness, and their posterity praise their saying,” 
travestied in the lines :— 
“ How great their folly is who thus 
Absurd conclusions make; 
And yet their children, inreclaimed, 

Repeat the gross mistake.” 

It was like a release from slavery when, in place of this wretched 
doggerel, we first heard some of the hymns in which good men of 
more recent times had expressed their highest hopes and their deepest 
convictions, or an English version of some of the old songs which have 
come down as the inheritance of the Church Catholic through the 
long series of the ages. The direction at first taken was manifestly 
the right one. The psalmody of the services was no longer a mere 
nuisance and pest, withering thought and irritating the feelings. It 
was becoming distinctly an attraction and a refreshment. In the 
comparatively small body of hymns at first: brought together, there 
were not a few of high merit as poems—some of singular beauty— 
and a still smaller number which might well be spoken of as faultless. 
This faultlessness was obviously the end to be aimed at. The theory 
of a hymn is that it should be a perfect lyric poem; and such poems 
cannot be expected to have the exuberant growth of nettles and 
darnels. It was not necessary that we should have a huge multitude 
of hymns, which might serve as a complete repertory of all the dog- 
matic beliefs and notions of any given theological school; but it was 
needful that such hymns as we might have should really stir the 
thoughts and affect the hearts of the worshippers, should bring before 

- them some aspect of eternal truth in a form which should impress 
the intellect as much as it might charm the ear! The value of such - 
a collection would be determined necessarily by tke numbers. If 
these were legion, high merit in the yhole collection would be hope- 
less. But it soon became manifest that the proprietors of the hymns 
put forth as “Ancient and Moderfii” had objects in view compared 
with which high excellence in art and workmanship was but of very 
secondary importance, and indeed, it would seem in the end, of no 
importance at all. The temptation was soon felt to furnish a com- 
plete series for all the seasons and festivals of the Christian year, for 
every single service in the Book of Common Prayer, for every day in 
the week, and for every hour of the canonical day. Edition after 
edition was put out, each larger than those which had preceded it ; 
supplements added to a stock already, it might have been thought, 
large enough, and the hymns so added were for the most part of a 
more and more pronounced character. The compilers, it was clear, 
aimed at making the collectton a Summa totius theologie for the’ 
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laity with the serene conviction that they who composed the ballads 
of a people had more power than they who made their laws. 

We had thus been separated by a sufficiently wide gulf from the 
psalmody of Tate and Brady, or of Sternhold and Hopkins; but was 
the result on the whole a gain? The end aimed at was, or was 
supposed to be, the reaching of the hearts of the people and the 
stirring them to greater earnestness in the Christian life; but was the 
food thus furnished likely to strengthen them, to turn into bone and 
sinew, to make them more clear-sighted, more widely reaching in 
their aims, more impartial and unprejudiced in their judgment, more 
watchful against the slightest tendency to substitute the letter for 
the spirit, or to subordinate the spirit to the letter? The new body 
of hymns might be regarded as poems, or as expressions of religicus 
belief. What was the merit of their workmanship as poems? and in 
what direction, theologically, morally, and spiritually, were they likely 
to carry the people ? 

.Of a collection, containing nearly five hundred hymns, we might 
safely say, even without looking at them, that uniform excellence 
would be an astonishing marvel indeed. It would be both absurd 
and unfair to look in all for the charm of the highest lyric poetry, 
or indeed for any exceptionally high standard. But this book can 
be weighed in no such balance. Some of the hymns are undoubtedly 
beautiful; but the great bulk of the matter which makes up the 
volume cannot fail to Jeave on the mind of a reader who will go 
through the hymns consecutively and carefully a very painful im- 
pression.. Apart from the few which are really good, and deserve to 
live for all time, the great majority are feeble and dull, while much 
_ of the matter is mere doggerel, which has crossed the borders of non- 
sense. The fact is that the hymns of this class are hymns designed 
to set forth or embody a certain system of doctrine, and we need not 
wonder if they bear the-stamp of deliberate manufacture. Many of 
the hymns, it cannot be-doubt@d, have been written to order, and 
their real or supposed dogmatic accuracy was the only thing to be 
taken into account. It has been well said that, so soon as a hymn 
becomes“a mere exposition of dogma, its value as a hymn is either 
imperilled or lost. But, if it was a hard matter to endure the dog- 
gerel which in “Tate and Brady” was-a result of hammering the 
old Hebrew Psalms into English rhyme, it is not less hard to tolerate 
doggerel which is the result of a resolution to express and to enforce 
certain doctrinal or theological views, and to uphold the ecclesiastical 
system commonly known as that of Sacerdotalists, or High Church- 
men, or Ritualists. The connexion of dogmatic exposition with 
doggerel may be illustrated from a multitude of hymns taken almost 
at random, A hymn for Confirmation, (847) has the lines :— 
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“ Grant us, through Thee, O Holy One, 
To know the Father and the Son ; 


And this be our unchanging creed, 
That Thou dost from Them Both proceed.” 


Another (854), for the Ember Days, keeps on a sufficiently low 
level— 


“ Endue the Bishops of Thy flock 
With wisdom and with grace, 
> Against false doctrine, like a rock, 
To set the heart and face. 


“To all Thy priests Thy truth reveal, 
And make Thy judgments clear: 
Make ‘Thou Thy deacons full of zeal, 
Aud humble, and sincere: 


“ And give their flocks a lowly mind 
To hear and to obey ”— 


the main lesson of the hymn being conveyed obviously in this last line. 
Another, for Harvest (885), exhibits some odd or obscure gramma- 
tical constructions, as well as the straits caused by the needs of 
rhyme :— 
t: God the Father, Whose creation 
Gives to flowers and fruits their birth, 
Thou, Whose yearly operation 
Brings the hour of harvest mirth, 


Here to Thee we make oblation 
Of the August-gold of earth . . . 


‘© When the harvest of each nation 
Severs righteousness from sin, 
And Archangel-proclamation 
Bids to put the sickle in, 
And each age and generation 
Sink to woe, or glory win, 
“Grant that we, &e.” 


With worse confusion and self-contradiction another Harvest hymn 
tells us that - . 


‘*. .. the heavenly Sower 

Goes forth with better seed, 

The Word of sure salvation, 
With Feet and Hands that bleed. . . p 

’ Within a hallowed acre 7 

He sows yet other grain, 

When peaceful earth receiveth l 
The dead He died to gain ; 

For though the g®wth be hidden, 
We know that they shall rise ; 

Yea, even now they ripen 
In sunny Paradise.” 


In some way, therefore, the departed are both in Paradise and also | 
_in the peaceful earth. And this seeming inconsistency brings us to 
a cluster of hymns which profess to deal with the subjects of the 
change called Death and Resurrection. In one of the hymns on the 
Passion (124) we read that— 
“ Resting from His work to-day 
In the tomb the Saviour lay ; 
Still He slept, from Head to Feet 
Shrouded in the winding-sheet, Í 


Lying in the rock alone, 
e Hidden by the sealéd stone.” 


s 
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But, according to another hymn (122), He was not sleeping in a 
shroud, but. was delivering the spirits in prison :— 


“ In the gloomy realms of darkness 
Shines a light unknown before, 
For the Lord of dead and living 
Enters at the open door.” 


In the same way, in a few more years (288) we shall be “ with those 
that rest asleep within the tomb,” but at the same time we shall be 
in a far serener clime, where there ate no more tempests. Similarly, 
in the next hymn (289) we are told— 


“ Soon will you and I be lying 
Each within his narrow bed ; 
Soon our souls to God who gave them 
Will havé sped their rapid flight.” 


We may be told that there is a difference between body and soul. 
But which is the “I?” which is the man himself? Here clearly 
the man (the “I”) is said to be in his narrow bed, and we know 
that he is not-so. If it be said that the matter could not be dealt 
with more accurately in a hymn, the reply would be that hymns 
ought not to treat of such subjects: but the plea is not a valid one. 
The same confusion runs through a aaulietdte of hymns. In one 


{401) we read— 
“c ¢ Earth to earth, and dust to dust; 
Calmly now the words we say, 
Leaving him to sleep in trust 
Till the Resurrection day.” 


In another (402), for a child, we are told 


“*. . . how peaceful, pale, and mild, 
œ In its narrow bed ’tis sleeping.” 


e.,. z 
But the next versd says that the child is not there :— 
e- 
“ In a world of pain and care, 
Lord, Thou wouldst no longer leave it: 
To Thy meadows, bright and fair 

Lovingly Thou ‘dost receive it; 
Clothed in robes of spotless white 
Now it dwells with Thee in light.” 


Interpreting this imagery as the hymns everywhere interpret it, we 
must hold that there is a form which wears the robe. 

I have said that the collection, as a whole, is designed to sub- 
serve a doctrinal or dogmatic purpose. If the result be contradic- 
tion, this is partly because one hymn is devoted to one dogma and 
another to another; and partly begause the writers and com- 
pilers have not taken care to determine their own *meaning and 
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analyse their own beliefs and convictions. The idea of the hopeless- 
ness of all who do not, as the phrase is, die in a state of grace, is 
set forth clearly enough in 94, and in the Litany of the Last 
Four Things (463); and the same thought is ee méant to be 
expressed by the words in 289 :— 


“ Soon we must through darkness go, 
To inherit bliss unending, 
Or eternity of woe ”— 


the latter being clearly the death of sin. But the Ascension hymn 
(147) affirms distinctly that the Eternal Son has conquered this 
death; and another (202) declares 


; “ His kingdom cannot fail,” 
and ‘that 


=“ He sits at God's right hand 
Till all his foes submit.” 


It is of this reign, and of the issue of it, that Gregory of Nyssa 
joyfully asserts that it involves the recovery of “ the very inventor 
of wickedness,” meaning by this the devil, and adds that “ when, in 
the lengthened circuits of time, the evil now blended with and 
implanted in them [the wicked] has been taken away, when the 
restoration to their ancient state of those who now lie in wickedness 
shall have taken place, there shall be with one voice thanksgiving 
from the whole creation.” Nothing less than this, most assuredly, 
is involved in the assertion that Christ reigns “ till all His foes sub- 
mit,” this submission (according to the same great doctor to whom 
we owe the concluding clauses of the Nicene or Constantinopolitar 
ereed) being their destruction. His enemies are destroyed and no 
longer exist, because they have all been made His friends. 

But the work of edification must be carried “on; and it would 
seem that anything may serve as tlc instrument ọf it. The needs of 
rhyme add sorely to the burdens of feeble or barren thought; and 
the verse is sometimes strange enough. Of the Holy Spirit a hymn 
(211) says— i 

“ True wind of heaven, from south or north, 
For joy or chastening, blow : 


The garden-spices shali spring forth, 
If Thou wilt bid them flow.” j 


flow flow? In the same way, perhaps, in which in 210 we read— 


“ Faith will vanish into sight, 
Hope be emptied in delight, 
Love in heaven will shine more bright : 
Therefore give us love.” 


‘os 
This, cleawly, is written merely because there are certain other 
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things which are to cease, and the composer stumbles blindly onwards, 
with faith and hope, as with prophesyings and speaking with tongues, 
in spite of St. Paul’s emphatic assertion that faith and hope abide 
eternally ‘with love, although love is the greater among the three- 
This heedless workmanship is shown most of all, perhaps, in the 
wretchedly poor hymns devoted to the red-letter feast-days. Thus, in 
420; we read— , j 
‘* Give us, amid earth’s weary moil, 

And wealth for which men cark and care, 

Mid fortune’s pride, and need’s wild toil, 

And broken hearts in purple rare, 

Give us thy grace... . 

Still sweetly rings the Gospel strain 

Of golden store that knows not rust: 

The love of Christ is more than gain, 

And heavenly crowns than yellow dust.” 


But we must come to matters more serious than considerations of 
good. taste or of careful workmanship and art. It is not easy to see 
on what grounds -the changes made in the text of some hymns are 
justitied, or why the same hymns should appear in different forms in 
different editions, for none of which any date is given. A striking 
instance is found in the two presentments of Toplady’s hymn, “ Rock 
of Ages,” and in the changes made in 313, “ Draw nigh and take 
the Body of the Lord,” which is Neale’s translation of the hymn, 
“ Sancti, venite, Corpus Christi sumite.” In 218 the line, “ Let thy 
love on all be poured,” in the second verse, has been displaced for the 
poor substitute, “ Be by all that live adored;” but the hymn itself, 
which, in the earlier editions, appears among the Epiphany hymns 
(and an Epiphany hymn it most truly and thoroughly is), is placed 
* among the general hymns in the later editions, which for the Epiphany 
give only some sensuous renderings of’ the imagery connected witb 
the visit of the wise men from the East. ‘The beautiful hymn (156), 
“Come, Thou Haly Spirjt, come,” has been “amended ” after a like 
fashion, and the same remark applies to (180) ‘‘ To Christ the Prince 
of Peace;” but it is not the sensuous imagery which has been inter- 
fered with, either here or any where else. The removal or even the 
softening of such imagery was no part of the task set before them- 
selves by the compilers of this collection. Their purpose has been 
to lead'the people in quite another direction; and it is, perhaps, not 
° to be doubted that they have achieved already a large measure of 
success, and are likely to achieve much more. 

It is not my purpose, however, to contend that this translation of, 
spiritual truths into outward and concréte signs, and the virtual sub- 
stitution of these signs as realities, to the exclusion of the truths which 
they at best only figure, is not justifiable within the limits of Com- 
munion recognised by the Church of England. I do not even 
venture to say that the compiler of the “ Ritual of-the Altar,” had he ` 
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chosen to remain in the English Church for which he drew up that 
volume, might not have been justified in retaining his position within it 
as much as Bishops Wilberforce and Wordsworth or Mr. Bennett. But 
Iam bound to say that all this sensuous language, all this erotic 
devotion, all this myth-borrowed imagery, all this exaggeration or 
embellishment of the merest hints in the synoptic or Johannine 
Gospels, receives no justification, encouragement, or sanction from the 
Book of Common Prayer. , Of the Articles nothing needs to be said 
in this connexion. No one, of course, has ever pretended that any 
warrant for any such language is to be found there. There is some- 
thing both astute and unscrupulous in the method which has been 
adopted for thus indoctrinating the laity of the Church of England, 
or rather those among them who are ready to abandon ‘their right 
and duty of thought and judgment, or, in the words of a hymn 
already cited, are prepared “ to hear and to obey.” The book comes 
with a vague and indefinite authority. Its use has spread from one 
church to another: later and more pronounced editions have displaced 
the milder utterances of the earlier. The desire of not being behind 
the fashion has helped to enlarge the circulation of the most recent 
editions, even though many of the clergy who use the book disapprove 
seriously of much which it contains, and many of the laity are even 
repelled and disgusted by language which, to say the least, seems out 
of place beyond the borders of the Latin Church. That some, or 
rather very many, of these hymns positively revel in this concrete 
imagery, and go far towards investing it with a magic charm, is 
beyond all doubt. It is also true that of these hymns some have no 
little beauty, even in their English dress, although they have suffered 
sadly by the change from the old and more familiar Latin; but this ` 
beauty furnishes no warrant for introducing them into hymnals 
designed for English Churchmen. Whatever may be the theology of 
these hymns, it is scarcely that of the Articles or formularies of the 
Church of England. The change® from .the old versions of the 
“ Psalms of David” to the adoytion of outward wounds and the 
instruments for inflicting them is wonderful indeed; but the effect of 
such pictures as the following cannot be wholesome— 


“ See ! His hands and feet are fastened, 
So he makes His people free : 
Not a wound whence blood is flowing 
But a fount of grace shall be. 
Yea, the very nails which nail Him * 
Nail us also to the Tree” (103). 


There is no more warrant for the question— 


‘* Had Jesus never bled and died, 
Then what would thee and all betide 
° But uttermost damnation ?” (104)— 
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than there is for the suggestion that God might, had He so chosen, 
have made our senses avenues and instruments of nothing but the 
most exquisite agony and torture. Even more repellent are the 


lines— 


€ Thorns, and cross, and nails, and lance, 
Wounds, our treasure that enhance, 
Vinegar, and gall, and reed, 
And the pang his soul that freed, 
May these all our spirits sate 
And vith love inebriate- ” (105). 


It is the “ wounded side” of Jesus which “ gives to the Church her 
birth ” (151) ; it is the hiding-place in which the believer may find 
refuge and evermore abide (182 2). His children appeal to Him .“ by 
the red wounds streaming, by the life-blood gleaming” (188). Nay, 
through all eternity, it will be, we are told, the joy of all joys to 


the faithful— 


« To see the Lamb who died, 
And count each sacred Wound 
In Hands and Feet and Side” (230). 


So, again, they are bidden to— 


“t Crown Him the Lord of love, 
- Behold His Hands and Side, 
Rich wounds yet visible above, 
In beauty glorified’’ (304). 


All this is the mere petrifaction of figures, which, if spiritually re- 
garded, may perhaps become full of life and meaning. Anyone who reads 
the charges given in the Gospels to the Twelve and to the Seventy will 

‘ see that a purely spiritual commission is conveyed in terms which may 
be misunderstood carnally by those who are determined so to inter- 
pret them.. If the charge to heal the sick, to cleanse the lepers, to 
raise the dead, and to preach the good news to the poor be nota 
charge to free men fromthe diseases of sin, to raise them from 
spiritual death, and to assure tfem of the universality and the bound- 
lessness of the Divine Love, thes the work of the Redeemer was in 
no sense spiritual. But the commission was spiritual, and was 
yeceived as such. The process which converted it into a mission of 
thaumaturgy is seen in the narrative of the disciples sent to Jesus 
by John the Baptist from his prison-house. This process is shown in 
a striking light in the hymns (868, 369) for Hospitals, in which 
the carnal and the. spiritual senses are interchanged and jumbled 
together in utter confusion. 

But with even less warrant (if this were possible) from either the 
language or the spirit of the standards and formularies of the Church 
of England is the idolatry of mere outward or accidental instruments 
brought out in the whole class of hymns in which mention is made 
of the Cross of Christ. Idolatry may seem a strong word; but 
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under the ,circumstances what other word can be used? We say, 
and we are quite justified in saying, of much of the Latin hymnology, 
that it is erotic, and therefore enfeebling and emasculating. We 
may excuse or explain it as the product of the theory and the ex- 
perience of monastic life; but most Englishmen would not on this 
account pronounce it to be less dangerous. When, therefore, an 
instrument of torture or death is invested with life-giving power— 
when it is set forth as the fitting object of prolonged. and rapturous 
contemplation—when it is represented as the ground of all our hopes 
and trust, what is this but to put it on a level on which we have 
no right to place it—in other words, to make of it an idol? The 
plea that this language is: the language of Bernard or of Bede, of 
Aquinas or Damiani, of Rabanus Maurus or Adam of St. Victor, 
is no defence. No such language is to be found in the Prayer 
Book of the English Church, and, therefore, it cannot legitimately 
be proposed for the adoption of English Churchmen ; but we have 
it here in many of the hymns without qualification, because it would 
seem that no qualification is thought to be needed except in the adapta- 
tion of those hymns which are supposed to err on the side of 
Mariolatry. Thus in 117 we have a miserably docked and curtailed 
version of the “ Stabat Mater -Dolorosa ; ” but the Latin sensuousness 
is fully reproduced in the verses which tell us of the— 


‘¢ Faithful Cross, above all other; 
One and only noble Tree ; 
- None in foliage, none in blossom, 
None in fruit thy peer may be; 
Sweetest wood, and sweetest iron ; 
Sweetest weight is hung on thee” (97). 


From this Tree we are told that God is reigning. 


** O Tree of glory, Tree most fair, - 
Ordained those Holy Igmbs to bear, 
How bright in purple robe it st6od, . 
The purple of a Savjpur’s Blood” (96). . 


There is not a shadow of authority anywhere in the New Testament 
for this ghastly imagery, and certainly none in the language of the 
Book of Common Prayer. Nor is the imagery true to the facts. In 
the punishment of the cross there is little external bleeding, and there 
needs not of necessity to be any. Even when we turn to hymns 

‘whose language is less repellent, we are confronted with a perversity 
of thought and expression which is even bewildering. There is some- 
thing scarcely seemly in the address : 


«* And now, belovéd Lord, Thy soul resigning 
> Tanto Thy Father's arms with conscious Will, 
Calmly, with reverend grace, Thy Head inclining, 
“The throbbing Brow and labouring Breast grow still” (121). 
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But if, for this whole tone of thought, and for the words in which 
it finds utterance, there is no warrant in the New Testament, and 
none assuredly in the authoritative standards of the Church of Eng- 
land, then whence comés the thought and the language in which it 
clothes itself? For myself, I may say that I have answered the 
question with the utmost distinctness now nearly twenty years ago. I 
need not reproduce here what I said then;* but I may add tbat I 
wrote the chapter to which I refer with the fullest consciousness of 
its bearing on the Eucharistic terminology of Christendom, and that 
I Have in no way modified my language in later editions of the work. 
It would be, I believe, impossible to express in clearer words than 
those which I then used, the meaning and the origin of the Cross as 
now used, whether for the purpose of ornamentation or of devotional 
symbolism, The starting-point of the Mythos has practically nothing 
to do with the matter. The gradual refinement and spiritualising of 
concrete imagery is happily a fact which runs parallel with the gradual 
petrifaction of spiritual belief into sensuous and magical formule. 
The pure and touching legend of the Holy Grail may be traced back to 
the coarsest symbols of plenty and life; but it is none the less pure 
and touching on this account. The reader of Bunsen’s “ God in 
‘History ” will have before him a long list of “ murdered and risen 
gods,” and of these one at least was worshipped, down to the days of 
the Babylonish captivity, in the Temple of Jerusalem itself. There, 
according to the emphatic testimony of Dean Stanley, the rites of 
the popular worship were those of a bloody and. sensual idolatry ; 
there, in the words of Bishop Colenso, the ritual practised was purely 
pagan, ‘There, at the north gate of -the House of Jehovah, the 
women wept for Tammuz—that is, “for the dead Adonis, Yahve, 
whom they will hail on the third day as having come to life again.” 
There the twenty-five men between the porch and the altar wor- 
shipped the sun towards the east; there the moon-goddess, Ashera, 
was adored under the «symbol of a stock, or pole, or trunk, which 
could become a serpent, and from a serpent revert again to the form 
of a tree. In language precisely corresponding to that of our hymus, 
this tree is described as’ a tree of life, possessed of inherent vitality, 
and putting forth leaves and branches, as in the Thyrsi of the 

. Dionysian worshippers, and the Seistron of the Egyptian priests, or 
the budding rod of Aaron. It became in the mind of the poet of the 
hymn to Hermes the rod of wealth and happiness, and this rod 
became the “ arbor vite” and “ crux salutifera” of Christendom. We 
have the old mythology still, but it is a mythology purified, in what- 

, ever measure, of its primitive grossness; and the process of purifica- . 

tion has been accomplished in many different ways. I may refer to 


s ‘ 
* “Mythology of the Aryan Nations,” Book II. ch. ii. sect. 12. &ongmans. 1870, 
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a paper in a former number of this journal,* on the corruption of 
Christianity by Paganism. The writer of that paper cites Lucian’s 
description of the two columns, each thirty cubits high, set up in the 
shape of phalli in front of the temple of the Assyrian Juno, like the 
Jachin and Boaz of the Temple of Solomon. According to Evagrius, 
Simon, commonly known as Stylites, originated the contrivance of 
stationing himself on the top of such a column; but he did not origi- 
nate the practice of setting up such columns. The so-called Christian 
practice was indubitably heathen, and the heathen rite was indubi- 
tably phallic; but the work of Simon was rather an attempt to 
purify a Pagan symbol than to reduce Christianity to the level of 
Paganism. Such a work might be undertaken-with the best inten- 
tions; but, if the old symbolism be still retained, the effect of this 
work will sooner or later be nullified, and the Christianity of those 
who retain the symbolism will be rendered in the same proportion 
gross and sensuous. 

So it has been, and so it is, with a very large number of the 
medizeval and modern hymns, which deal with what is called the 
Christian Cross. The extravagant language, so repulsive to many at 
the present day, which expresses the thought and intention of what, 
for lack of a better term, must be spoken of as Sacerdotal religion, is 
not the language of the New Testament; it is not the language of 
the Church of England. It is the language which Latin Christendom 
took over from the heathenism of the Roman world. It is the 
result of the great compromise by which Christianity, in whatever 
shape, became the religion of the Roman Empire. The serene con- 
viction of Dr. Pusey that that which is the faith of Christendom 
now is precisely the faith with which the first disciples undertook 
the moral and spiritual conquest of the world—without any additions 
and without any losses—is a delusion as manifest as it is lamentable. 
The old sensuous language of heathen devotion hags never died out. 
It has assumed new colours and neweshapes: and that is all. The 
general impression in this country, so far as men thought ou 
the subject, was that, virtually, the myth was dead, and that the 
solar myth in particular would in the future give little trouble or 
none. It is not easy to shut our eyes to the fact that at no distant 
day it will give a great deal. The annual mourning at the death of 
the Sun, who on the third day was to rise again, was the object 
of the most earnest protests made by the Hebrew prophets ; but, 
although it has taken quite another direction, the old worship, in its 
tone of expression and in its imagery, is not yet even scotched, far less 
killed. .During Lent, and more especially ‘during what is called 
the Holy Week, we may enter Ritualistic churches (belonging not to 


the Roman obedience, but to the Church of England), where, with . 
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light artificially subdued, and amid the flickering of tapers; which, as 
in the service of the Latin Tenebre, are one by one extinguished, 
‘a congregation, of which the majority may be women, are singing, on 
their knees, some of the sensuous descriptions of the Passion given 
in “ Hymns Ancient and Modern,” or in other like collections. Is it 
possible, as we hear the long-drawn wail: which invites us to come 
‘and mouri, with them awhile by the side of the dying Saviour, and 
as our ears are caught by the refrain which ends each verse, “ Jesus 
our Lord is crucified” (114), to get rid of the impression that 
we actually see and hear “the women weeping and wailing for 
Tammuz”? Under- colour of the higher intention, the whole drift 
of these, songs or dirges is purely sensuous. We are asked to look 
and see how patiently he hangs, how fast his hands and feet are 
nailed, how his throat is stiff with thirst, and his eyes dimmed with 
the blood streaming from his brow; and then follows the invitation 
to stand beneath the Cross, that the blood from his side may 


«* Fall gently on us, drop by drop: 
Jesus our Lord is crucified.” 


All this is mere and sheer mythology, without a vestige of authority 
in the language of the English Church in its “ Book of Common 
Prayer.’ But there are, it cannot be doubted, many who like such 
language, and many who become as much addicted to it as in- 
temperate men to strong drink. At the same time there are many 
who dislike, and not a few who resent it, without knowing why they 
do so. The cause of this instinctive dislike is the presence and the 
yoke of the myth; and when the cause comes to be understood as 
clearly as it is now felt, there must follow a revolt which will surely 
leave in the shade the rebellion of Luther against the system which 
made a traffic in the remission of sins or censures, and drew from it 
no small profit. ” It is, of course, within the limits of possibility 
to give to the language of s@ch hymns, or to some small part 
of it, something like a ‘spiritualysignification. We may speak of 
the blood of Jesus as his love, and of the dropping of his blood 
as the striving of his love with the hardness and coldness of the 
human heart. “But this is not. the meaning and intention of these 
songs or hymns ; and it is most certainly not the meaning and thought 
of those who use them. Bishops and other clergy who do not commit 
themselves unreservedly to the full Ritualistic theory of the Sacraments 
may be heard in their Lenten and Holy Week sermons to deprecate 
the laying of too much stress, or, it may be, of any stress, on the 
physical pains of crucifixion ; but they come down from their pulpits, 
and meekly join in the refrain, “ Jesus our Lord is crucified,” and 
their feeble and unpractical protest naturally goes for nothing. Here, 
however, the seed of the myth is sown broadcast; and the crop must 
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inevitably grow—the crop which springs of using words undefined or 
invested with wrong connotations. Some, who employ language not 
unlike that with which Dean Stanley * spoke of “the pain or torture 
of the cross” as “alike odious to God and useless to man,” yet go 
on to speak of the death of Jesus on the cross in terms which impart 
a half-sanction to these hymns, and a half-sanction soon becomes a. 
very complete official approbation. We may speak of the death of 
Jesus on the cross; but what death do we mean, and what cross ? 
If we mean the cross of wood on Calvary, and the dissolution which 
took place upon it, we are indeed blinding our eyes. St. Paul dwells 
as strongly as any man can on the death of Christ ; but this death is 
not that which is called the death of the body. It is the death to sin.. 
It must be so. It cannot be anything else. It is the death which 
the Eternal Son died to sin from the first and once for all; and the 
death which He died from the first in His eternal rejection of all sin 
is also the life which He lives unto God. ‘The cross, on which He 
died that death to sin which conquers the death of sin, is not the 
wooden cross to which His visible form was fastened, but the cross 
of absolute self-surrender to truth and righteousness. To say that 
He did not die to sin until He underwent the change which we call 
the death of the body, is to say that up to that time He had in what- 
ever degree been overcome or affected by it; but these and other like 
errors are the natural and necessary outcome of the great delusion 
which insists on binding up religion with outward incidents which 
may be historical or unhistorical, and which makes our faith in God 
dependent on the accuracy of a narrative which comes floating down the 
stream of oral tradition for years or generations before it is set down 
on paper or parchment at all. Christianity and the mythology which 
has gathered round it-are two wholly different things. This myth- 
ology is a parasite, which must be uncoiled, unwound, and killed, 
unless we are prepared to let it kill.the tree round” which it has 
twined itself. The Bishop of Natal did a most righteous and needful 
work when, by putting out his own little volume, he set his face against 
the sensuousness and Sacerdotalism of “ Hymns Ancient and Modern.” 
It is just this sensuous Sacerdotalism which the myth serves most 
effectually to promote; and it is time that all who do not choose to 
bow down under the yoke of the myth should ‘winnow the grain in 
this huge storehouse and cast the chaff away, or, in plain English, 
pick out those hymns which are true, good, and beautiful, and 
proscribe the use of the rest. It is time that a check should be given 
to the unwholesome appetite of those who cannot live except on a 
series of marvellous incidents, for whom the death of the Eternal Son 
to sin brings up no other image than that of the malefactor’s cross, 
„with whom His resurrection or uprising is associated only with the 


s 
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cave-tomb of Joseph of Arimathea, and for whom His ascension 
points only to a local going up into the air from a hill near Jeru- 
salem. It is too late to insist on the reception of a mythical frame- 
work, unless we are prepared to face the risk of provoking not merely 
dissent, but revolt, and that at no distant day. It is mere infatuation 
to treat this framework as of the very essence of Christianity, when 
- many know already, and the multitude will know within another 
century, and possibly very much sooner, that it is common to all the 
great religious systems of the ancient world. There is much talk 
about the order and doctrine inherited by the Church of England as 
being unchangeable. Happily, the Church of England knows nothing 
of this immutable order. Not in matters of order and discipline only, 
but also in' matters of faith, she holds that the Churches of Jerusalem, 
Antioch, and Rome have erred ; and the supposition that she claims 
exemption for herself is absurd, although the jesting plea has been 
made that the Latin Church is infallible but always blunders, while 
the Church of England is fallible but ever makes a mistake. The 
question of our Hymnology is, however, one with which all sober- 
minded and truth-loving men are competent to deal; and no time 
should be lost in dealing with it. 
i Guorce W. Cox. 


THE FAIR SEX AT THE PARIS SALON. 


S exhibitors and makers of exhibitions of themselves, as idlers and 
A serious students, ladyhood and young ladyhood have distin- 
guished themselves at the Paris Salon, the private view of which coin- 
cided with a revolution in the hues of fashionable garments, or rather 
with a violent reaction to those crude colours which were in vogue before 
dyes were extracted from coal-tar, and the coulewr rompue—only 
attainable through old age or the bleaching action of sunshine— 
became easy of production to the dyer. This return to flaunting 
brightness was only possible in the month of May, which in 
France is usually one of fine weather. The flower-beds with their 
wealth of bloom, the blue sky, the delicious verdure of the trees 
in parks and gardens, and especially in the well-cared-for Champs 
Elysées, gave the key-note to fashion. Nothing looked garish in the 
prevailing brilliancy., And pictures, so long as I'remember the Salon, 
never appeared so low in tone, as in fuxtaposition with the Directory 
gowns and hat-trimmings worn thisgseason by fair visitors. 

The Salon is a very much bigger place than the Royal Academy, and, 
indeed, so big that there is, on its most crowded days, ample room for 
a clothes show as well as for a pictureshow. It is also a cosmopolitan 
exhibition in every sense. Painters send works to it from all parts. 
An ex-Minister of Public Education and Public Works of New South 
. Wales, Mr. Edward Combe for instance, has a beautiful water-colour 
painting of the Bay of La. Perouse, a little above Sydney. There are 
portraits of half-caste and pure blooded belles from the Tahiti and the 
Feejee Isles, from Chili, Brazil, and Mexico. Ladies who are thinking 
of getting their portraits done for homes, perhaps in Canada, the 
United States, Spanish America or Oceana, come to the Salon to pick 
out a painter and to get an idea of the sort of drésses which look best 
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in oil-paintings. If their taste is uncultured, they will be sure to 
choose somebody who is perfect in rendering the wig-block style to 
which wealth, idleness, too good a table, and a flat frivolous life, reduce 
the mere fashionable woman. Cabanel is a master in this sort of 
insipidness,, and renders laces, muslins, ribbons, frills, farbelows, and 
other belongings, in a way that, in after ages, will make his pic- 
tures valuable to the dressmaker in search of retrospective fashions. 
“ Isnt that Duchess lace marvellous?” “Did you ever see velvet 
so velvety in‘a picture?” “ How lovely that fall of soft old point- 
lace looks!” “Well, I think that nobody else can do as well as 
that painter my last dress by Wörth, which was such a success when 
I came out in it at the Opera!” are some of the remarks from 
Copper Queens and such like, that one catches in front of “ 452, 
portrait of Mdme. Van L.,” or of ‘458, portrait of Mdlle. M. H.,” 
or of “2534, portrait de la Princesse Brancovan Bessaraba,” a fair- 
haired lady, with a face more Stock Exchange than aristocratic, 
but on whose robe Wenckel has juggled with the sheen and texture 
of white satin, of pearl embroidery, and rich blond lace. Carolus 
Duran, who, too, can juggle with feminine frippery, does not at this 
Salon captivate the Philistine belle, although perhaps he never did 
anything more lovely than the portrait he exhibits ‘there of his 
daughter, dressed in black, and sitting in an easy, languid attitude. 
In the way of an arrangement in black, Debats-Ponsan pleases both 
the cultured and the Philistine in his portrait of Madame la Marquise 
, a lady no longer young, but interesting, and dressed in a 
black Directory gown, with a neatly frilled muslin pelerine of the 
kerchief shape, a broad-brimmed black hat, slant-wise on the head, 
and coldly brightened up with a bow of sky-blue ribbon. Commerre 
does not this year sacrifice to the dressmaker or costumier. Bonnat, 
who, in his portrait of Mdme. Pasca, gave the mantua-makers the idea _ 
of trimming white- dresses with black fur, and suggested to Beauty 
to wear boas in ball-rooms with low dresses, only exhibits mén’s 
portraits. ` : 

Any one coming from England and visiting the art exhibition in the 
Champs Elysées for the first time would be struck by the talent devoted 
to ladies dresses, and the greater talent shown in portraying the 
working woman, Of beauty wholly unadorned there is far too much, 
since the non-adornment does not adorn, in the greater number of cases. 
The very much adorned beauty, I own, depresses me. It seems so sad 
that evolution, with its endless series of martyrdoms of sentient beings, 
should culminate in such a frivolous result as providing luxurious sur- 
roundings for insipid women, who seem to find life ajoyless thing. One 
sees unconscious satires of this result of high-pressure civilization in 
Stewart's small portrait of Mdme. le Vigomtesse S. d’A.; a thin belle, 
not lacking in surface intelligence, but hard as nails, vain, egotistic, 
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self-assertive, selfish, and, if the moral nature as expressed in the 
Picture is chiefly to be taken into account, despicable. She is elegantly 
dressed in white satin, and has that slenderness which is accounted 
aristocratic, because idleness is fruitful of dyspepsia. There are some 
ladies of the same hard type in Bridgman’s ‘“ Dans tin Villa de Cam- 
pagne: Alger.” 

Quite different are the rustic and seaside pictures in which one sees 
women weather-beaten, homely and yet quite satisfactory, because they 
inspire sympathy and respect. One realizes in looking at them that 
they have not tried to shirk their share of the world’s work, and have 
had their reward. The English artist knows little of this class of 
‘women, who are rather the rule than the exception in France, and 
who explain the recuperative power which the French nation showed 
after the disaster of 1870. One-finds a type thereof in Stokes’s 


“© Au Sermon.” Tb is simply a head of an old peasant-woman sup- 


posed to be listening in a village church to a homily. Her face is 
eriss-crossed with wrinkles ; her mouth is sunken, there is loose skin 
beneath her chin; the head is stooped with age, and is bound round 
‘with a printed cotton handkerchief. Plastic beauty is wholly absent. 
And yet one delights in the old gammer. For why? it is clear that in 
her humble sphere there has been quiet, persevering effort towards 
what is good; that she has been all her life of an independent, 
honest spirit, and that she has toiled and moiled to bring up her 
children decently, to pay her taxes, to put some money by for her 
old age, and not only to have the wherewithal to pay for her 
funeral mass and ‘grave, but to give her descendants cause to 
bless her for her provident industry. Such women tempted the 
pencil of Bastien Lepage. We find one in the bloom .of motherly 
beauty in Lhermitte’s incomparable picture “Le Repos.” A woman 
at noon, just as she and her husband have had their dinner 
among stooks of wheat which they have been hdrvesting, takes 
up her baby, who has been sleeping under sheltering sheaves, to 
nurse it. She is a strong, good-l@king peasant, and the infant is 
clearly no changeling. The expression of her countenance is, above all 
things, maternal, as she looks down on the thriving babe that is at 
her breast. The husband prepares to get about his reaping, and is 
just taking afond look at mother and child. Israel’s poor Dutch- 
women have evidently worked as hard, and they express marvellous 
moral beauty of a homely kind. But they only reap reward in 
inner harmony, and in the hope of the life to come. The French , 
working-woman in French art is nearly always the associate of, and on 
equal terms with, the French working-man. There is no squalor about 
her. However old and poor, she is not disfigured by the blear eyes 
of the drunkard, and is no pauper. It. appears to me that the 
French peasant woman is closely akin to the ‘Scotch gude wife, who 
l G2 
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can turn to good account the sheep’s head, sheep’s stomach, and gets 
out of her kailyard the wherewithal to make a cock-a-leekie broth. 
They both have clear perceptions and strong heads. Where the 
Frenchwoman has the advantage is in her keener artistic sense, the 
outcome of which is seen in her pretty white Sunday-cap and 
simple, suitable, and in all respects becoming, costume. In the towns 
in France, civilization presses on Frenchwomen not born to ease 
more heavily than in the country. Pierre Cabanel excites tender 
compassion in his “ La pauvre Fille”——a street matchseller, wan, 
- wasted, and new to the business of parading her woe to excite pity. 
She may have a dying child or an old and infirm mother to keep. 
Probably she has, and she looks as if she had been turned adrift from 
a hospital when she ought to have heen sent to a convalescent home. 
A sonsy and prosperous ‘‘ Old Woman,” by Crochepierre, possesses that 
- science of life, having regard only to things material, to which Matthew 
Arnold said the French more than any other people have attained. ` 

I now come to the feminine exhibitors. A considerable number are 
exempted by former successes from passing before the jury of admission. . 
The general run of them send in good work, Still, they are not as 
good as it is clear they might be, given the pative capacity which 
they show and careful and good teaching. What holds them back is 
their not daring to be themselves. To be excellent in art one must 
be one’s self, and go entirely by one’s own light, impressions and 
emotions. First sentiment, emotion, perception and insight, and then 
the manual skill to make manifest to others what one feels and sees. 

Miss Gardner (American) is too palpably the pupil of Bongereau, 
on whom, however, she is an Improvement in delicate cleverness. 
Her “ Deux Mères” is too good for the highly finished porcelain 
style in which she paints—a style partly due to her use and abuse 
of the badger’ s. hair brush. One of the mothers, a charming idealized 
rustic, is teaching a child to. walk. The other is a hen with her 
chicks, and all form a truly happy family. Miss Strong’s ‘‘ Orphélins ” 
are pups that miss their dam anẹ® are not likely to find her, a picture 
which has a touch of humour, a grain of pathos, and is vigorously cast on 
the canvas, and in all points true. Miss Klumpke’s “ In a Laundry ” 
is one of the excellent paintings of which washerwomen at work 
are the subjects. She also does a good portrait. Klumpke is a 
Dutch name; but California is the native country of this painter, 
whose sister is a house-student in the Paris hospitals. The number, 

by-the-by, of ‘‘ Californiennes” who addict themselves to painting, 
as shown by the Salon catalogue, is considerable. 

Among the feminine portraitists to be classed as first-rate are D Malle. 
Beaury Saurel, who last year rose to eminence by her portrait of M. 
Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire, and who more than fills the place left at 
the Salon vacant by Nelly Jacquemart’s retirement èn her marriage 
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with the millionaire M. Andre; Mdlle. Therése Schwartz, of Amster- 
dam, Mdlle. Claire Hildbrand, Mdlle. Anna Belinska, and Mdlle. Louise 
Mercier (for children’s heads, ‘reduced size), and Alix d'Anethan, 
who brings four sisters, low and tender in tone, modest, graceful, and 
sure to grow upon the fortunate owner of the picture, who are looking, 
one would say, in the light of a grey summer’s morning, over portfolios 
‘of water-colour drawings. The penetrating charm of this work escapes 
analysis and cannot be described. Malle. d'Anethan is a Belgian and 
a pupil of Stevens, and her picture would not be out of place in the 
finest modern collection. As to Therése Schwartz, I do not hesitate 
‘to class her with Mdme. Vigée Lebrun, although her manner of render- 
ing what she sees does not resemble that of the fair artist on whose 
canvases Marie Antoinette and most of the Royal and Imperial ladies of 
the time still live. The portrait sent by Mdlle. Schwartz to the 
Salon is of herself. It is original; striking, daring in some points, 
and yet with.such temperance and sobriety as not to be sensational. 
She is standing dressed in’ black, with a black stuff artist’s apron, and 
a fringed old-gold kerchief of foulard silk loosely tied round her neck. 
The dusky yellow here is the bright note of the painting. In one hand 
is held a palette and brushes, the other hand shades the eyes, as if to 
enable the painter to study better a subject before her not shown in the 


picture. A pair of spectacles with light rims are so cleverly managed. 


as rather to embellish: At any rate they heighten the artistic qualities 
of the portrait, which is full length. The face is intelligent, refined, 
interesting, and has the beauty of physiognomy ; and the close har- 
mony between all its points show it to be a truthful likeness. It is 
mentioned in the catalogue that-this portrait belongs to “la Galerie 
des Offices.”. Can -this be thé Uffizzi Gallery of Florence? Mdlle. 
Claire Hildbrand’s portrait is of an elderly and handsomely dressed 
lady, ugly, and yet interesting, by reason of her strong and 
bounteous physiognomy. She is clearly German, and might be an 
amiable relative of Prince Bismarck., Her head and bust are, too, 
finely cast on the canvas, and with no hesitating hand. The old lady is 
alive and ready to say something vigofous and original. One seldom sees a 
portrait in which there is so much life. Mdlle. George Achille Fould’s 
girl frying potatoes in a Paris street is a portrait of ‘the fancy-picture 
sort, and capital. Here also we have a full flush of life. Mdlle. Josephine 
Hermoy’s half-size likeness of the Empress of Brazil merits a place 


in some public gallery at Rio. The artist has clear sight and insight, ` 


and brings well.into the face those moral and mental qualities which 
distinguish the all-worthy consort of Dom Pedro. We sée in her 
Brazilian Majesty kindness, prudence, shrewdness, and sagacity. Her 
white hair crowns her gloriously, and she has the ease which comes of 


- having filled for a long course of years an uppermost station. 


Mdlle. Sargta was most unjtistly placed high up on the wall by the 
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hanging‘committee instead of on the line, where we find “all the works 
I have mentioned, and most of those, I am going to mention. Mdlle. 
Abbema is used to success. She has many strings to her artistic bow, 
and manages them all with talent. There is no need of saying to her 
“ Be yourself and not your master’s copy.” Her sea-shore paintings, her 
fancy pictures for fans, her “ Japaneseries,” and so_on, exhibited last 
spring at Mr. George Petit’s,.classed her among the celebrities of Paris.. 
She has a talent for painting delicate landscapes and seascapes full 
of deeply suggestive hints that say more than clear delineations. 
IT should not forget to notice a most winsome young face—English, I 
doubt not—by Miss Fanny Duncan, a distinguished pupil of Stevens ; , 
or the Right Hon. Hugh Childers, by Miss Milly Childers, A young 
French artist, who is among the “really good” as a portraitist, 
Mdlle. Arosa (‘ Une portrait de Mdlle. Huet”), must be also une indé- 
pendente, like the Bonheur sisters; so, too, Mdlle. Vennemann, a Belgian. 


: animal painter (who treads in the footsteps of the great Rosa), and Mdme. 


Dieterle (Van Marcke’s daughter, whose.cows and horses in Normandy 
farmyards and meads her famous father might be proud to own). Asa. 
painter of dogs and cats, Mdme. Ronner has eminence and pre- 
eminence; Mdme. Muraton, as a portraitist of canine pets, is very 
good, and has just missed being first-rate. But in the realm of flowers. 
she is behind nobody, and, on the whole, I think ahead of most painters. 
who excel there. . She feels the flowers as nobody else does, and she 
does not, as Madeleine Lemaire is now and then tempted into doing, 
“ paint the lily.” 
Mdme. ‘Peyrol-Bonheur continues to send cows and sheep in dips. 
of heathery hills and gorsey commons to the Salon. She would be 
rated higher were she not-the sister of Rosa Bonheur. Tt is often a 
misfortune for a person of talent to be brother or sister to a man or 


_ Woman of genius: ‘“ You, the brother of Madame Ristori!” I once 


said to a very distinguished Italian actor. “ Yes,” he answered, ‘‘but 
that’s not my fault.” Nobody gould ever speak or think of him un- 
less as “ Ristori’s brother.” Likewise Mdme. Peyrol-Bonheur is 
always to the public “ Rosa BonReur’s sister.” Sadie Blackford, the 
American actress, who used to be so much professionally engaged with 
the Florences, painted a cow last year which was unfavourably criticized. 
Instead of letting wounded vanity have its way she kissed the rod, 
and said, ‘‘ The critics are right. They have given me better lessons 
than any master I have ever had. I must study and study and study 
from Nature, and be entirely sincere in noting what I see.” As she 
resolved, so she did. Her cow this year, and the hillside on which it. 
grazes, form almost a chef-d'œuvre. Wilfulness in applying the Try- 
again principle explains much of the success of Americans who come 
to Europe to study the fine arts. 

Mdme. Elodie Lavalette, as a seafcape painter, is,placed on the 
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line—which is nothing new to her. She excels in wave foam, and 
her spray, which plays about the Brittany rocks, gives the illusion of 
reality. Miss Rose Leigh paints, as no woman perhaps has ever done 
before, the forest and the heath. She was clearly taught in Belgium, 
where nothing is ever done de chic and every result is the fruit of 
patient work. But she has something which most Belgian artists 
want—a muse, or fount of inspiration, ‘‘ Sous Bois—October ” has 
a sad autumnal note which is full of poetry ; and how well the soft 
beauties of summer are rendered in ‘‘ Vers le Soir—Juillet,” a painting 
to which a sheet of water with nympheas and other aquatic greenery 
gives richness and repose. ; 

A Madlle. Kitty Lange, of Stavanger, in Norway, furnishes a Norwegian 
landscape to the Salon. Nature gives so many hints to Scandinavians 
of things not in the range of natural philosophy! Their artists have 
a sense of what is eerie that is denied to the French brain, but 
which, to believe some of George MacDonald’s novels, still exists in 
Scotland. One finds this eeriness, which is always united with the 
closest observation, in the seascapes of Smith Hald and Normann. 
We also find it in Elizabeth Keyser’s pictures of convent life. This 
Mdlle. Keyser is from Stockholm, a great art-centre in’ its way. 


Unknown to itself; Scandinavian artis mystic, albeit realistic. Waves, _ 


moonshine, the silver ripple on the dark fiord, the wind whistling through 
the pine woods, hint far more than meets the eye and ear to the Norse- 
man. This gives a strange fascination to pictures sent by Scandinavian 
artists to the Salon. We find it shown even in- the hard-headed, 
hard-~worked countrywomen of Edelfelt, who, after leaving the village 
church on Sunday, have sat down on grave-mounds to talk to each 
other, Israels seems.this year to have caught this spiritualistic feel- - 
ing. He subordinates the outer world to the inner one of sentiment 
and holy aspiration. His.little sick nurse reading the Bible to a poor 
old sick woman—her grandmother, it may be—and the sewing-girl at 
a window, are flowers which can be on}y culled in the Valley of Humilia- 
tion, and which one might fancy angels would be glad to gather. 
The genre paintings by womefi are feeble, with two exceptions: 
“The Infant’s Bath,” by Mdme. Dumont Breton, and “ Granny 
Asleep over her Spinning Wheel,” by Mdlle. Lavielle: But the former 
is the best. It represents a young woman in a rustic cottage feeling 


with her hand the temperature of water in a tub in which she is ° 


about to bathe the bantling.on her knee. This is a sweet, healthy, 
happy, and quite natural picture. Its tone is delightful. Women 
in genre pictures too much deal in sentimentality, and miss true 
sentiment and emotion. Is this because most women (unless they 
happen to be painters’ or drawing-masters’ daughters) who addict 
themselves to picture painting, are born ‘with silver spoons in 
their mouths, and therefor reared in an atmosphere of conven- 
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tional falsity which so dwindles heart and mind as to render them 
often incapable of seeing and understanding the beauty of anything 
that comes straight from the heart. In the nature of things the 
young lady brought up to shine in society will get amateurish how- 
ever healthy, from an artistic point of view, the tone of the art- 
school in which she studied at the outset. There have been exceptions. 
Quite recently there was Mdille. Bashkircheff, who, too, was a singularly 
exceptional person, with, under a gloss of high social culture, the 
wildness and directness of the barbarian. One had only to scratch 
her to find the Tartar, and she was always breaking loose from con- 
ventionalities which, once upon a time, may have had their uses, but 
are now stultifying to young minds. Mdme. ‘Henriette Brown 
(Mdme. de Sault) occurs to me as another exception. As a girl she 
was in a position which opened to her a long vista of frivolous 
pleasures. She felt the want of a serious occupation, and had a call 
to be a painter. When she spoke of her vocation her mother said to 
her, ‘‘ Are you sure that it’s not a false one? It’s far better for you, 
unless you find it a true one, and have the perseverance to study as 
if you had absolutely nothing but your pencil to trust to for a live- 
lihood, to just do like the rest of your schoolfellows—marry, to con- 
solidate a brilliant position ; and, so far as you honourably can, live to be 
amused,” The young girl did not want a life of dissipation. Her 
mother then made a bargain with her ; it was that, after she had been 
a given time in a studio, her TERN should be sold under an 
assumed name either at the auction-mart or by picture-dealers. That 
would correct the blinding effect of insincere compliments, and show 
her how far she was below the public standard. ‘‘ Men are exposed,” 


*said the judicious mother, “to the rough criticism of each other, and 


their egotism is so beaten down that it ceases to stand in their light. 
The only discipline I can think of for you to keep down conceit, is 
taking you to the auction-mart when your pictures, whatever they 
may be, are up for sale. You vaill then hear the honest truth about 
them, and be glad to hide your diminished head if they are not good 
enough to unlogse purse-strings.” Henriette Brown’s ‘‘ Invalided Boy 
tended by Two Sisters of Charity ” was the outcome of this strong de- 
termination. * She was put as much upon her mettle as though she were 
a poor creature struggling for a crust, and became, to avoid the humi- 
liations to which she was exposed, single-minded, sincere, and hard upon 
herself. As an artist she had distinct personal qualities. What father 
or, mother who ever had a sick and dearly loved child could see her 
“ Tnvalided Boy” without a swelling heart and (if at all lachrymose) 
tearful eyes ? Her faire and manner of feeling things were as peculiarly . 
her own as those of Vigée Lebrun, Angelica Kauffmann, or Rosa 
Bonheur, of each of whom it may be said :—Le style c'est la femme. 
EMILY [RAWFORD. 
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HREE Indian National Congresses have now been held, the first 
in 1885 at Bombay, the second in 1886 at Calcutta, and the 
last in 1887 at Madras. Each has surpassed its predecessor in 
importance. But we have heard little about them in England. 
Few of our newspapers have thought . it worth while to mention 
them at all. Such reports as have appeared have been meagre in the 
extreme, whilst the rare comments upon them have generally pro- 
ceeded from those who take the purely Anglo-Indian point of view, 
and have given a partial and scarcely fair impression of a movement 
which should be calmly and carefully studied, because it is the first 
movement of the races of India towards national life. 

I do not propose to express any opinions upon the vexed questions 
which have been discussed at these conferences, but simply to show 
what the gatherings have been, and what are the views which find favour 
amongst those by whom they have bean attended. 

The Bombay Congress was quite a small gathering, and the seventy J 
or eighty representatives. who „attended it were for the most part 
volunteers, not commissioned to speak upon behalf of public bodies or 
societies, and requiring some pressure to be brought upon thém to ensure 
their attendance. Several classes of the community took no part in it 
whatever, and out of the twenty-seven districts represented few were 
distinctively Mohammedan. ‘But the importance of the meeting can- 
not be estimated by' thé numbers, who attended it. It was the first 
time that an attempt had. been made to obtain united political action 
from the various races and religions which make up the people of our 
great Indian dependency. It was the beginning of a movement which 
our generation will not see the end of, but which must be fraught with 
momentous coysequences for England and India alike. Whether they 
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shall prove alike happy for both lands, or shall be disastrous to either 


or to both, depends upon the wisdom, patience; and forbearance, which 
arè mutually practised. 

But if the Bombay Congress was a small one, it did its work well. 
What that work was we shall see shortly. Tt met the wishes of 
thinking men in all parts of India, and, when the time for the Calcutta, 
Congress drew near, the leading associations ini the more important 
towns proceeded to elect delegates, and in different parts of the country 
public meetings were held with a similar object. As the delegates 
set forth by ship or train upon the mission which involved, for thitty 
at least, a journey of more than two thousand miles, large crowds of 
sympathizers wished them God speed on their errand. 

About. . four hundred and forty delegates actually attended the 


, 


et sittings of the ‘Calcutta’ Congress. Every presidency, province, and 


natural sub-division of ‘the country furnished its quota of members. 
Geographically, the representation was complete. 

Religious differences were not allowed to interfere with political 
patriotism. The Mohammedans of Calcutta and the neighbourhood 
abstained indeed from taking part, but the Mohammedans of India 
generally not only attended but entered heartily into the discussions, 
and Hindoos, Sikhs, Christians, Brahmas, and Parsees also bore their 
full share of the work. The various social grades were much more. 
generally represented than at the Bombay meeting. There was 
certainly no member of the old hereditary aristocracy present ; there 
was no shopkeeper or money-lender; and there were only five ryots. ` 
The old aristocracy have been so long excluded from the positions 
which they should, according to custom, have occupied, that they have, 


” as a rule, no longer any active interest in public affairs. The shop- 


keepers and money-lenders appeared to care little about reforms which 
did not immediately affect their personal interests. The cultivating 
classes had scarcely awakened to political life, and they are so poor 
that it was practically impossibge for them to attend in numbers pro- 
portional to their importance. ‘There were many barristers, solicitors, 
_and editors of newspapers ; principals, -professors, and masters of 
“schools and colleges; bankers, doctors of medicine, mill-owners, 


‘manufacturers, tea and indigo planters, ministers of religion, mission- 


aries, merchants, contractors, and one engineer. About a hundred 
and thirty delegates were landed proprietors ; ‘fifteen were Honorary 
and Presidency “Magistrates ; ; seventy were presidents, vice-presidents, 
or members of municipalities; thirty held similar positions in local 
district, or sub-divisional Boards ; seven were members of the Governor- 
General’s Board, or of Local Legislative Councils; whilst more than 
one-fourth were graduates of Indian or European Universities, and, 
in some instances, of both. 

The Congress held at Madras in ldst December showed that the 
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movement begun at Bombay had met an actual want, for it was more 
numerously attended and more- representative than its predecessors ; its 
proceedings were more systematically conducted, and awakened more 
general interest, if not at the time, yet certainly since the excellent 
official report was issued. Not England only but all English-reading 
people begin to be aware that some peaceful movement is going on 
in our great dependency. That the movement is a powerful one the 
very fact of the great success of the Madras gathering proves, for to 
reach that city even from Bombay involved a journey of eight 
hundred miles, or about the distance from London to Rome, and the 
consequent expense and fatigue, and yet Bombay is the nearest of the 
more important cities represented out of the Madras presidency. The 
Punjabis had more than two thousand miles to travel, and that, too, 
from the bitter winter of the cold dry North to the tropical climate of 
Madras itself. It is as though the Member for Berwickshire were 
called upon to travel from the Cheviot Hills to Madeira in the month 
of December to represent his constituents at a four days’ meeting. The 
mere travelling expenses of the representatives came to about £2000, 
and were paid by the persons themselves or by subscriptions made 
in the places represented. But to estimate aright the value set upon 
these meetings you must add to the travelling expenses, the loss of time, 
and the fatigue of enormous journeys, the cost of building a hall to 
accommodate the meetings of the Congress,.and of entertaining the 
delegates who, during the whole time the meetings last, are looked 
upon and treated as the guests of the province in which they are 
held.* «Food, servants, lights, furniture; medical treatment, and 
accommodation generally, in every case suitable to the creed, caste, 
and class of the several delegates, have to be provided—a task not only ° 
involving much expense, but, looking to the extraordinary differences 
in habits and customs that prevail amongst our ‘people, demanding an 
amount of foresight and organization incredible to any one who has 
never taken part in the cork? Ang, lastly, to all’ of this must be 
added the cost of reporting, printing, and distributing a verbatim 
account of the proceedings of thé Congress. An amount of actual 
expenditure of money and time, of patient, self-sacrificing labour, is 
involved in each Congress which should suffice to convince the most 
doubting mind that its objects must be very precious to a large number _ 
of our Indian fellow-subjects. 

The elections of representatives to the Madras Conference went on 
from the month of October in different parts. . No attempt was made 
to divide the country into equal electoral districts, or to restrict the 
number of delegates sent by any particular locality. Where the 


* My quotations are from the official reports published after each Congress, and to 
be ‘purchased in London from Talbot Brothers, 84 Carter Lane, or Hamilton, Adams 
-& Co., Paterndster Row. Upon they my paper is founded, and I use their exact 
words as much ag possible. 
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inhabitants of any town were interested in the matter "they held a 
. public meeting to elect representatives ; where any association chose to 
do so it held a general meeting of its members with a similar object. 
The association might be large or small; the public meeting in one place 
might be attended by tens or hundreds, in another by thousands: no 
endeavour was made to force or formulate the representation, it was 
allowed to develop in its own way, and thus to be a representation of 
those actually interested in the matters to be discussed. Men who 
have had’ to take practical part in political movements will not 
mistake the significance of this fact. 

It is full of instruction to see how this rough-and-ready method, 
whilst leaving the representation imperfect and unequal, is adjusting 
itself, "The movement is a spontaneous popular one, not aided by Govern- 
ment, but opposed in some places by the official class. This election 
was only the second attempt at such a thing, and yet it was a remark- 
able advance upon the first. “ Every province, every sub-province, 
and, except in the Punjab, almost every large city, was represented ; 
while in Bombay and Madras every town, every district, and almost 
every association were represented.” Every class of the community 
had its spokesman. There were two or three representatives of the 
old aristocracy amongst the delegates, and all the leaders of that class 
in the Madras Presidency aided in the work, whilst several of them 
attended. the sittings of the Congress. The shopkeepers were well 
represented, and there were no fewer than ninety-five ryots present, 
twenty: coming from a great distance. The higher-landed interests 
had representatives from every province. There were more than 
three times as ‘many merchants and bankers as there were at the 
“preceding Congress ; the principals, professors, and masters of Indian 
schools and colleges were much more numerous; and there were 
nineteen artisans representing every great province except the’ 
Punjab. Finally, there were Native, Eurasian, and European Chris- 
tians, both Catholic and Protestant; Parsees, Brahmas, Hindoos 
of all castes, except the very lowest; a Sikh, and more than eighty 
Mohammedans. 

So much for the constitution of the several Congresses. At 
Bombay the delegates lived in public buildings placed at the disposal 
of the Executive, and thus had the opportunity of forming personal 
acquaintance, so important in the view of future political move- 
ments, They were also able, fully and calmly, to thresh out points of 
difference in a way which the somewhat formal character of discus- 
sions at public conferences does not admit of. With the growth of ' 
the Congresses this was no longer possible, but efforts are still made to 
attain the desired end as far as may be under the altered circum- ` 
stances. . 

And now, having explained what the Congresses are, let us next 
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inquire what the object of holding them is, and what has been done 
at them? É E : 

The President of the Bombay gathering, Mr. W. O. Bonnerjee 
(Bengal), in his opening address at the first meeting of the kind ever 
- held in the Eastern world, stated that the objects were: 


“ (a) The promotion of personal intimacy and friendship amongst all 
the more earnest workers in our country’s cause in all parts of the 
Empire. . ; 

“ (b) The eradication, by direct friendly personal intercourse, of all 
possible race, creed, or provincial prejudices amongst all lovers of our 
country, and the fuller development and consolidation of those senti- 

_ ments of national unity that had their origin in our beloved Lord 
Ripon’s ever-memorable reign. 

“(c) The authoritative record, after this has been carefully elicited 
by the fullest discussion, of the matured opinions of the educated classes 
in India, on some of the more important and pressing of the social 
questions of the day. 

“ (d) The determination of the lines upon, and methods by which, 
during the next twelve months, it is desirable for native politicians to 
labour in the public interests.” 


This may be taken as a fair general statement of the objects which 
the promoters of the first Congress had in view. The work has 
grown upon their hands, as it was sure to do, but rather in the direc- 
tion of the fuller development of the several points noted by Mr. 
Bonnerjee than in that of addition to them. In this first speech the 
President took pains to reassure timid and doubting Anglo-Indians 
who had denounced the very idea of a National Congress as disloyal. 
“The rule of Great Britain has given India peace and security.” 
“ She had given them the inestimable blessing of Western education.” 
But, whilst fully recognizing this, he saw what yet, remained to do, 
and demanded that, ‘‘ The basis of the government should be widened, 
and that the people should have their proper and legitimate share 
in it.” . : 

That, indeed, is the root-ides of these National Congresses. Many 
subjects were discussed, and upon,some of them the British Govern- 
ment has since taken action, more or less in accordance with the 
conclusions at which the Congress arrived. ‘The first place was given 
to the need for periodical inquiries into the material and moral 
. progress of the people. In the days of the Hast India Company such 
inquiries had been made regularly ; but, although the condition of the 
people since then had undergone a most distressing deterioration, and 
the expenditure and indebtedness of their Government had increased 
in a ratio utterly disproportionate to all improvement in its financial 
resources,— 

“about the feelings and opinions of the populations of India, as well as 


about the manner in which the declared policy of the Sovéreign, Parlia- 
ment, and Ministers of England, is practically carried out, the great 
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` Legislature of England is utterly ignorant, It cannot, for obvious reasons, 


attend to Indian matters as a portion of its regular business ; hor has it 
done anything during the past twenty-five years to take stock of the results 
of the change made in 1858. In future years the internal and external 
interests of the United Kingdom will demand, in view of their growing 
dimensions and complications, even more exclusive attention, more devotion 
and talent, than hitherto, while Indian problems themselves will assume 
increased gravity and require deliberate and cautious handling.” 


It was strongly urged that to prevent such an inquiry being simply 
a reflection of the Anglo-Indian or official view of the matters Fnguired 
into, it should be conducted by men of broad principles and liberal 
training, rather than men of special and local knowledge, and that 
evidence must be taken in India itself, the native Indians being 
properly represented upon the Commission. The Government has 


since resolved upon a Parliamentary Inquiry (the Public Service Com-. 


mission), and, though this falls far short of the desires of the Congress, 
it has been accepted for the time and the matter-has not been discussed 
again, excepting to a small extent in the opening address of the 
President of the Calcutta Congréss, the Hon. Dadabhai Naoroji. 


The second question discussed at the Bombay Congress is that. 


which lies at the root of all Indian reform—the abolition of the Council 
of the Secretary of State as at present constituted. Hach Congress 
has demanded this. 

It was pointed out that “The Indian Council i is composed almost 
exclusively of retired Anglo-Indian officials, who, as a class, are 
naturally prone, often from force of habit and sometimes from force 
of conviction, to hand down to their successors the British Indian 
Empire in pretty nearly the same condition in which they found it, 


and who from the operation of the same causes are incapable of being. 
struck by the abuses of that system which gave them birth, though — 


such abuses might at first sight strike any superficial independent 


observer.” In 1858 Lord Beaconsfield had - stated that “with such ` 


men (t.¢., retired Anglo-Indian officials) exercising supreme authority 
you could not feel sure that you would be able to obtain for the in- 
habitants of India that redress from the grievances under which they 
suffered that English protection ought to secure.” The distinction 
between the Government of India in England and the Government of 
India in India was clearly drawn, the former requiring a ‘knowledge 
of, the general principles of good government but not a knowledge of 


‘local details, whereas, as at present constituted, it has an intimate 
knowledge of local details and little else. It was pointed out that . 
India is passing through a very rapid transition, and that the India’ 


of ‘to-day is very different even from the India of 1880, but that the 
members of the Indian Council would be the last persons to believe in 


such a change. To them India remainsthe India of their own time. 
f í e 
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“ We wish to have the views and the wants of the people of this country 
represented by our own countrymen, and those selected not from the class 
favoured by the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, but from a different one. We : 
want our interests represented by such of our countrymen as are more 
anxious to do good to our country than to please the big officials, and secure 
titles for themselves and lucrative appointments for their relations. We 
want men who are in real sympathy with the educated classes and the 
people at large. To speak plainly: we, who suffer most on account of the 
shortcomings of our administrators, wish to have a feal share in the 
administration of our own affairs. We want to take the work of adminis- 
tration more and more into our own hands so far as it is compatible with 
the imperial policy of the British Government.” 


At Calcutta the Congress reaffirmed the decision of the Bombay 
i meeting. Amongst the speeches upon the occasion there was one of 
striking interest. , The language used in the Congress is English, 
/ that being the only tongue in which the natives from all parts of 
India can communicate with each other; but it sometimes happens 
that a delegate does not know English, and his speech has to be 
translated. Malik Bughwan Dass, a Punjabi from Dera Ismail Khan, 

“a stalwart frontier man, whose eloquence little needed his opening « 
apology that he came from a land where men handled the sword more 
readily than the pen,” ended his stirring Urdu address in favour of 
Indians having a strong vo the management of Indian affairs 
with the words : ‘* While God prosper British rule in India 


for ever, I also say, m rulers wisdo to understand the 
form y nen to 


reasonableness of 
T 
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members were to have the right of questioning ex officio members, who 
should be required to answer, unless, in the opinion of the Executive, 
public interests would be materially imperilled by the communication 
` of the information asked for. The Council was to have power to 
discuss questions and answers, and to come to resolutions upon them, 
but the Executive Government was to have the power of over-ruling 
the decision of the Council where public interests might, in its 
opinion, suffer by its acceptance. The over-ruled majority were to 
have a modified right of appeal to a Standing Committee of the House 
of Commons, which should report the result of its inquiries to the 
full House, ' 

` When certain Irish members first demanded Home Rule, they were 
asked to define what they meant by Home Rule, and all inquiry into 
the necessity for Home Rule was refused, and many men, who have 
since claimed to be Home Rulers, declared that they would not con- 
sider the question, until a scheme had been definitely formulated. 
The Indian Congress has taken warning by the example of Ireland, 
and has carefully formulated its demand. The mover of the resolution 
(Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee, of Calcutta) was careful to explain that 
~ the proposals were merely tentative suggestions ; but he discussed each | 
head briefly, showing how one was Jg to the other. Granting that 
a portion of the members were to, ed, the next question is, 
how? What are to be the ° The Councils being 


` formed, what be their DS, and what the 
G ; guent j} 
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Councils on a popular basis, and pointed out the constant misunder- 
standings which arise from the ignorance of the Government of the 
real wishes‘and needs of the governed. He adduced’ the testimony of 
Sir Donald McLeod, formerly Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, who 
told the East India Finance Committee of 1871 that he thought it 
most desirable that the natives should be consulted before any new 
tax was imposed or existing tax increased, “for we really do not 
know what would be the result unless we consult them;” and Mr. 
Chandavarkar added that Sir Bartle Frere, speaking of these answers, 
said: “ They are the mature opinions of his (Sir Donald Mclheod’s) 
lifetime, and I think they are shared by many of those who worked 
with him, before him, about him, and above him.” : 
Mr. Chandavarkar also stated that the scheme presented was only 
of a suggestive character; but that in it they had attempted to show 
that the time had come for expanding the principle of representation, 
and generally how it is capable of being expanded. “The English- 
man carries representative institutions with him wherever he goes. 
He took them to America, to Canada, and the colonies. And he has 
brought them ‘to India too. This was evidently in Mr. Gladstone’s 
mind when, in 1888, addressing the British public through the 
House of Commons, he said: ‘ You will go on; you will be compelled 
to go on; and what is more, I hope, you will be inclined to go on, in | 
kis noble and upright and blessed work of gradually enlarging the 
ian franchise.’ ” . TS 
long and, stirring debate followed, in which speaker vied with 
speakéefin earnestly claiming that India should be legislated for by 
those who understood the habits and customs of the people and were 
of them. Amongst the many admirable speeches, I can only notice 
that of “a high caste Brahmin, whose fair complexion and delicately 
chiselled features, instinct with intellectuality, at once impressed 
every eye, and who, suddenly jumping upon a chgir beside. the 
President, poured forth a manifestly impromptu speech with an energy ` 
and eloquence that carried everything, before them :” 

“Tt is not to the great British Government [he said] that we need 
demonstrate the utility, the expediency, the necessity of this great reform. 
It might have been necessary to support our petition for this boon with such 
a demonstration were we governed by some despotic monarch, jealous of the 
duties but ignorant and careless of the rights of subjects ; but it is surely 
unnecessary to say one word in support of such a cause to the British 
Government or the British nation—to the descendants of those brave and 
. great men who fought’ and died to obtain for themselves and preserve intact 

for their children those very institutions which, taught by their examples, 
we now crave ; who spent their whole lives and shed their hearts’ blood so 
freely in maintaining and developing this cherished principle. ... . Repre- 
sentative institutions are as much a part of the true Briton as his language 
and his literature. Will any one tell me that Great Britain will, in cold 
blood, deny us, her free-born subjects, the first of these when, by the gift of 
the two latter, she has qualified us to appreciate and incited us to desire it? 
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“ No taxation without representation, That is the first commandment im 
the Englishman’s Political Bible ; how can he palter with his conscience and 
tax us here, his free and educated fellow-subjects, as if we were dumb sheep. 
or cattle? But we are not dumb any longer. India has found a voice in this. 
great Congress, and in it, and through it, we call on England to be true to 
her traditions, her instincts, and herself, and grant us our rights as free- 
born British subjects... .. We know thatthe English people, true to their 
higher instincts, have introduced here so much that is good, that to them we 
‘owe many and great.blessings. We acknowledge these blessings with grati- 
` tude ; we owe a heavy debt of gratitude to the English people; and there is 
no fear of our ever forgetting our obligations to them. But whilst we are 
thus deeply grateful for the blessings we enjoy, we cannot but feel that there 
are still many points in which our condition can be and ought to be improved ; 
and we see first and foremost that the system of administration that now 
obtains is despotic and is deficient in the principle of representation, the: 
fundamental characteristic of a free government.” The speaker concluded. 
with the words: ‘ May the cause of the people of India, the cause of liberty 
_ and right, engage the attention, heart, and soul of every honest Englishman 
in India and in England, and may each true Briton, who values the rights, 
the privileges, the freedom, which have made him and his couritry what they 
are, aid us, like true Britons, to the fruition of our aspirations for equak 
rights, equal privileges, and' equal freedom.” 


I may note also that “the stalwart Punjabi” earnestly advocated 
representative institutions, and concluded his speech with the words z 


“Great are the benefits that have been conferred upon us by the British 
Government ; may it prosper for ever and ever, and a third time I say ever, 
but that this may be so, let it never forget that its real strength lies, not ff, 
its artillery, but in the hold it has, and I pray God may ever retain, onfino, 


hearts of its subjects.” i 

This subject was once more brought forward at ce meet~ 
ing, and again it was discussed with much feryetr and\eloquence and 
at great length. There was-absolute unguimity upon tha subject, and, 
indeed, it is one the principle of which-would seem to be generally 
admitted, although the extent to which the principle shall be put im 
practice, and the right time t begin, are points upon which much 
difference of opinion exists. It is useful to mark the few and cautious 
though sympathetic words which fell from so Conservative a politician. 
as the seconder of the resolution, Sir T. Madava Rao :— l 


“I cordially second the important resolution now before you; I do so 
under a profound conviction of the necessity and good policy of the measure 
proposed. It is a profound conviction, I assure you, because by tempera~ 
ment and training I am to a great extent Conservative, and yet, having 
looked at the matter from every point of view, and having carefully con- 
sidered it, I’have a profound conviction that the: measure proposed is a. 
necessity that is quite consistent with good policy and even required by 
good policy. I further aver my conviction that it should not be long 
postponed.” : i 


At Bombay the delegates, next passed to the consideration of a 
question of vital importance to India, and upon which the Public 
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- Service Commission has since been appointed to investigate and 
report. They expressed the opinion that the competitive examina~ 
tions for the Indian Civil Service should be held in India as well as 
in England, and that the maximum age of candidates should be raised 
_ to twenty-three years, successful candidates in India being sent to 
England for further study and subsequent examination. This subject 
was in the hands of the Hon. Dadabhai Naoroji; who contested the 
Holborn division of Finsbury at the last General Election, and whose 
wide experience, scholarly mind, political knowledge, and rare elo- 
quence would make him a valuable representative of any constituency. 
He certainly made out a strong case. He quoted from the report of 
a Committee of the India Office in 1860, which, after stating that 
_, 1b was not only just but expedient that the natives of India should be 
employed in the administration of India to as large an extent as 
possible consistently with the maintenance of British supremacy, and 
showing that the Act of 1833 provided that all places and offices 
should be open to all natives and natural-born subjects resident in 
India alike, declared that practically the natives were excluded from 
the Civil Service of India, because, from the many difficulties opposed 
` to their leaving India and residing in England fora time, it was 
almost impossible for natives to compete successfully at the periodical 
examinations held in England. The Committee suggested holding 
two examinations simultaneously, one in England and one in India, 
those who competed in both countries being classified in the list 
according to merit. Again, the Royal Proclamation of 1858, when 
the East India Company ceased to exist, declared that the Queen’s 
subjects, of whatever race or creah be freely and impartially 
admitted to offices in her service, the duties of which they might be 
qualified, by their education, ability, and integrity, to fulfil. 

. But, in addition to the fact that the promise had been made in 1883 
and solemnly repeated in 1858, whilgt, in 1860, the* India Office itself” 
had shown how it could be pelod. it was strägiy and powerfally 
urged that the sole cause of the extreme poverty and wretchedness of 
the mass of the Indian people was the inordinate employment of 
foreign agency in the government, and the consequent material loss ` 
to and drain from the country. And, again, it was pointed out 
that ‘‘the men sent out from England were really boys distinguished 
for their mental rawness and immaturity of character. They are 
generally minutely instructed rather than highly educated.” It was 
further stated that the relations of influential members of the Civil 
Service were put into numerous appointments in certain departments 
supposed to be reserved for natives, and that in the Settlement 
Department in the Presidency of Madras only three natives held 
employments. India, in shor®, existed to find employment for the 
middle-class Youth of England.. 
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But perhaps the strongest point made was the reading of extracts 
from a confidential- minute of “ one who was certainly not over friendly 
towards the natives of this country,” its once executive chief, Lord 
Lytton. “He wrote :— 


“The Act of Parliament is so undefined, and indefinite obligations on the 
part of the Government of India towards its native subjects are so obviously 
dangerous, that. no sooner was the Act passed than the Government began to 
devise means for practically evading the fulfilment of it under the terms of 
the Act, which are studied and laid to heart by that increasing class of 
educated natives whose development the .Government encourages without 
being able to satisfy the aspirations of its existing members. Every such 
native, if once admitted to Government employment in posts previously re- 
served to the covenanted service, is entitled to expect and claim appointment 
in the fair course of promotion to the highest posts in that service. We all 
know that these claims and expectations never can or will be fulfilled. We 
have had to choose between prohibiting them and cheating them, and we 
have chosen the least straightforward course. The application to natives of 
the competitive examination system as conducted in England, and the recent 
reduction in the age at which candidates can compete, are all so many 
deliberate and transparent subterfuges for stultifying the Act and reducing 
it to a dead letter. Since I am writing confidentially, I do not hesitate’to 
say that both the Governments of England and of India appear to me, up to 
the present moment, unable to answer satisfactorily the charge of having 
taken every means in their power of breaking to the heart the words of 
promise they had uttered, to the ear.” 


“ Proclaim it upon the house-tops!” These “ confidential communi- 
cations,” in which men acknowledge, that they and those with whom 
they act use words to conceal .their actions, will scarcely come up to 
the standard of our new democracy when it has once got its. eyes 
fairly open." 

We need not dwell upon the other matters which were ably and 
exhaustively discussed ‘at the different Congresses. At Bombay the 
proposal to increase military expenditure in defiance of the report of 
the Simla Commission was cogdemned, the improper incidence of 
taxation, by which the well-paid English official was relieved at the 
cost of the poor and overburdened native, was protested against, and 
the annexation of Upper Burmah was strongly deprecated. Both at , 
Calcutta and at Madras reform in the administration of criminal 
law was earnestly advocated; a large extension of the system of trial 
by jury, and the complete separation of the executive and judicial 
fanctions being the chief demands. 

The right of native Indians to become volunteers was brought forward 
at Calcutta, the leader of the debate mentioning (amongst other things) 
that, from the way the Arms Act is now worked in\many localities, 
the people, their herds, and their crops, are wholly at the mercy of wild’ 
beasts, and commenting upon the insult, injustice, and violation of the 
most sacred and solemn pledges by Enĝland to India, involved i in the 
rules which permit Indian Christians, but not Indian Hindoos or 
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Mohammedans to volunteer. He pointed out the great and increasing 
cost of the Indian Army, and how by a judicious voluntary system that 
expense might be largely decreased, whilst the country would be far 
stronger for defensive purposes than it now is, The present system, 
he declared, was destroying the spirit of the nation, its self-reliance, 
and its power of self-defence. The President observed that this 
was one of the subjects upon which no difference of opinion exists 
throughout India, and the resolution in its favour was carried by 
acclamation. At the Madras Conference the modification of the Arms 
Act, and the establishment of military colleges and the opening of the 
higher grades of the military service to natives, were also advocated. 

The Congresses have not gone into questions of Social Reform, and 
fault has been found with them on this account not in unfriendly 
quarters ‘alone. * The Hon. Dadabhai Naoroji, in his opening: address 
as President at Calcutta, dealt ably with this objection, and argued 
that the objects of the gatherings were purely political, and that, where 
men of so- many different castes and creeds met together, it was 
impossible to discuss social reforms which would chiefly affect each 
individual class. l , ' ' 

But at that very Calcutta Congress it was clearly shown that social 
reforms in a wider sense, those which affect all classes of the com- 
munity alike, are not to be neglected. Indeed the terms “ political” 
and “social” are in themselves, as used to-day, misleading, for, in 
the widest sense, all political questions are and must be social. The 
first -business at Calcutta, after enthusiastically offering dutiful and 
loyal congratulations to the Queen upon her Jubilee, was to consider 
the momentous question of the growing impoverishment of the masses 
in India. The President had. alluded to this matter in powerful 
words: “ All the benefits we have received from British rule, all the 
noble projects of our British rulers, will go for nothing if, after all, the 
country is to continue sinking deeper and deeper into the abyss. of 
destitution.” ` . j 

After a long, earnest, and instructive debate, in which the want of - 
touch between the Government and the people was frequently alluded 
to, the following resolution was passed :— 

“ That this Congress regards with the deepest sympathy, and views with 
grave apprehension, the increasing poverty of vast numbers of the popula- 
tion of India, and (although aware that the Government is not over-looking 
this matter, and is contemplating certain -palliatives) desires to record its 
fixed conviction that the introduction of representative institutions will 
‘prove one of the most important practical steps. towards the amelioration of 
the condition of the people.” à - 

The Maynooth Grant and the potato disease! Goodwin Sands and 
Tenterden steeple again! No, not quite. Two very patent advantages 
were pointed out as sure to accrue from the self-government of India 
—the first ig the stoppage. of the constant drain from India of the 
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moneys made there, amounting to many millions a year ; and the 


“ second is that the natives of the country are likely. to understand its 


ways and needs better than foreigners who never make it their home, 
and who live in it but are not of it in any sense, . 

At the Madras Congress the subject of technical education was con- 
sidered, and it was resolved that : 

“Having regard to the poverty of the people, it is desirable that the 
Government be moved to elaborate a system of Technical Education 
suitable to the condition of the country, to encourage indigenous manufactures 
by a more strict observance of the order already. existing in regard to util- 
izing such manufactures for State purposes, and to employ more extensively 
than at present the skill and talents of the people of the country.” 

From the discussion, it appears that much interest has already been 
taken in technical education in‘various parts of India, large sums of 
money have been subscribed, and serious efforts have been made, to 
forward it; but the committees or societies which have attempted the 
task, and in which the most enlightened Indians and Europeans have 
taken part, have failed to discover any feasible plan for the teaching 
required. Hence the proposal to refer the matter to “Government,” 
‘a somewhat desperate resource, for “‘ Government,” at the best, could but 
be composed of the most enlightened individuals, and they have already 
tried and failed. Advice may be drawn’ from a wider circle and 
thus moré may be obtained by the action of ‘‘ Government,” but the 
case is not a very hopeful one. 

I have said enough to show the kind of work these National Indian 
Congrésses do, and the way in which they do it. To the candid on- 
looker both are full of.instruction and of hope, yet a persistent 
attempt is already being made in this country to misrepresent the - 
character of the meetings and the aims of the men who meet together. 
I have already quoted from the opening address of Mr. W. O. Bonnerjee, 
of Calcutta, the President of the Bombay Congress, and from that of 
the Hon. Dadabhi? Naoroji, the President at Calcutta. The loyalty 
of both is only equalled by their fervid patriotism. ‘But at Calcutta ` 
the Presidential address was suceeded bya really striking incident. 

Baboo Joy Kissen Mookerjee, a great landed proprietor and strict 
landlord—a man of much ability and independence of character, but a 
typical Conservative—blind and trembling with age, rose, and in feeble 
accents acknowledged the moderation and dignity of the Presidential 
address, and encouraged the new and liberal movement in few but fit 
words. He concluded thus :— , 

“Standing, as I do, one of the few remaining links between the old India 
of the past and the new India of to-day, I can scarcely hope to see or enjoy 


the fruit of those labours on which this Congress and the nation it represents 
areentering; but I am glad to have lived to see this new departure, and, if 


„an old man’s sympathy and good wishes can aid or encourage you in the 


noble work you are undertaking, I can say from the bottom, of my heart 
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that that sympathy and those good wishes are already yours. Be wise, be 
moderate, and, above all, be persevering, and the success that you will then 
-deserve will assuredly be yours.” 


He sat down amidst.a scene of unprecedented enthusiasm. 

Again, at Madras, the Congress was opened by Rajah Sir Tanjore 
Madava Rao, the foremost of Indian statesmen, who, as Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, welcomed ‘the delegates in singularly 
‘felicitous and impressive words. Showing that the Congress was the 
natural outcome of contact with the British nation, he went on to 
say :— 

“ Thus, then, it seems to me nothing strange, nothing phenomenal, that I 
should witness before me, in a vast and most influential assembly, the union of 
cultivated intelligence and patriotic ardour, and the confluence (so to speak) 
of many different streams of thought and of feeling. I see before me repre- 
sentatives from all parts of India, whose very personal appearance will bring 
-home to the mind of the unprejudiced observer the conviction that, varied 
as are the castes, and creeds, and races of India, there is still a powerful 
bond of union which makes our hearts vibrate with sympathy and mutual 
love, and a common affection for our mother country. To well-balanced 
minds such a gathering must appear the soundest triumph of British admin- 
istration, and a crown of glory to the great British nation.” i 


After a warning against undue attention to unfriendly critics, and 
a plea for charity and magnanimity on the part of the censors them- 
selves, he concluded :— 


“ When I ask this of our censors, permit me to advise you to be moderate 
and forbearing. It is the nature of vaulting ambition to overleap itself. 
It is the character of renovated youth to be carried away by excessive zeal. 
Steer clear of such shoals and quicksands. Discuss without prejudice, judge 
‘without bias, and submit your proposals with the diffidence that must 
necessarily mark suggestions that are tentative in their character. Much 
irritation and retaliation will be avoided if the mutual dependence of the 
rulers and the ruled is steadily kept in view. With the ruled it must bea 
postulate that rulers err from ignorance and in spite of their efforts to avoid 
mistakes. By the rulers it must be taken for granted that when subjects 
petition and expostulate, it is not in a spjrit of disputation or cavilling, much 
Jess of disaffection or disloyalty, but only to enlighten those holding sway 
-over them, and in a peaceful and constitutional manner to have their wishes 
‘understood, and their grievances made known, I entreat you to lay to heart 
these words of caution to all parties concerned—words which I ask you to 
-accept out of regard for my long experience, for my age, and for my earnest 
desire to see my countrymen prosperous and happy.” 


The president of the Madras Meeting, Mr. Budrudin Tyabji, the 
leading Mussulman barrister. of Bombay, followed, and enforced the 
same lesson, eloquently defending the loyalty of the educated natives 
of India, and declaring that they, the best appreciators of the blessings 
of a civilized and enlightened Government, must, in their own interests, 
be the best and staunchest supporters of the British Government in 
India. : a - 

Why shouļd we doubt it?” Why should we disbelieve the cloud 
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of witnesses who have borne emphatic testimony to the truth of this 
assertion in the three Indian National Congresses? Why should we 
not welcome these gatherings, and get from them all the help and 
instruction we can? The policy of contempt and distrust is ultimately 
an impossible one for a free people to practise. Unfortunately, the 
record of these gatherings, although of such deep interest and great 
importance, does not reach the vast public of the United Kingdom. 
And yet it is surely well that we English folk should know what the 
more enlightened of our Indian brethren are thinking about and wish- 
ing for. Our statesmen are necessarily too busy with the present, 
` with doing the work of the hour as it comes to hand, to forecast the 
future which yet treads so swiftly and surély upon the heels of that 
present. ‘In business, in pleasure, in all the affairs of life but politics, 
men take time by the forelock ;. unless they look ahead they are left 
hopelessly behind; and is it safe to assume that the rule does not 
apply in politics also? ‘We have this great Indian problem to work 
out patiently and faithfully, and the first step towards its solution is 
that we should know what the Indian peoples want, and should be 
prepared to grant their every reasonable desire. Unless we hold 
India for the good of the Indian peoples we have no justification for 
holding it at all. The demands now made are reasonable and 
moderaté ; they recognize the benefits of English rule whilst urging 
reforms of a limited and constitutional character. Now is the accepted 
time in which to meet them more than half-way. We must not let 
the Sybilline books be burned. We must not, in India, refuse to 
listen to reason, and ultimately have to grant to force that which we 
deny to right. We English people have now such an opportunity as 
no other people has ever had of setting to the world an example of 
high-minded, disinterested, straight-dealing. Upon the way in which 
we meet the demands of India, upon the plan we adopt for the future 
government of that great Empire, upon our justice, patience, and 
temperance, during the next few short years, not only the future of 
India but that of England herself, and, in no small measure, of the 
civilized world, depends. In this matter our national honour is deeply 
pledged. Our'lot is in our own hands. God grant that we may be 
wise and just whilst yet there is time! 
ROBERT SPENCE WATSON. 
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HE most important work in the field of ecclesiastical history, so 
far as England is concerned, which has appeared during the 
last twelve months is, of course, the fourth volume of the “ Dictionary 
of Christian Biography.”* It is the largest volume of the series, 
containing 1228 pages of close print. These four volumes, now com- 
plete, represent a vast amount of labour, and show a distinct advance 
in. historical studies since the inception of the work more than twelve 
years ago. ' After the appearance of the first volume a reviewer 
declared-it would be a useful work if submitted to Continental experts, 
who should supply references to the periodicals, journals, and mono- 
graphs published by German, French, and Italian scholars. In the 
first volume the references to this literature were few and far between. 
In the last volume ‘they are as full and copious as any one can 
desire. Some of the articles are formidable treatises. Origen, 
by Dr. Westcott, and Tertullian, by Professor Fuller, cover some 
fifty pages each; Synesius, Tatian, end many others, more than 
twenty pages of close print. It must be very hard for an editor to 
limit contributors whose souls are filled: full of their subjects. But 
the very length and minuteness of articles in an Encyclopædia rather 
tend to defeat their usefulness. A Dictionary of Biography should 
consist of knowledge boiled down. If the publisher would now 
produce a Dictionary of Biography of the Middle Ages, limited to 
one volume, no article to exceed two pages, indicating the sources of. 
knowledge, the work could be doné, and a great historical want sup- 
plied. The preface to the first volume of the “Dictionary of 
- Christian Biography ” promised a supplement which would bring its . 
articles down to date, and supply the lacune which necessarily escape 


-* “Dictionary of Christian Biography: Literature, Sects, and Doctrines.” Edited 
by Dr. W. Smith and Dr. Wace. London: Murray.. 1887, 
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the most vigilant of editors; as Bishop Butler so long escaped the 
notice of the painstaking and accurate editors of Herzog. Meanwhile, 
scholars are rapidly accumulating materials for such a supplement. 
The last number of the Journal of Hellenic Studies contains a most | 
important article by Professor Ramsay on the “Cities and Bishoprics 
of Phrygia.”* Professor Ramsay has already made a great hit in 
ecclesiastical history by his discovery of the epitaph and rehabilitation 
of the Story of St. Abercius. When the first volume of the “ Dictionary 
of Biography” was published ten years ago, the reputation of that second- 
century Saint, the successor of Papias, was at its lowest ebb. To-day no 
second-century worthy occupies a more distinguished position, and 
` all owing to the discoveries and historical instinct of Professor Ramsay. 
Professor Ramsay’s article is very important; not only for the pure 
ecclesiastical historian, enabling him to identify the sites of bishoprics 
mentioned in the history of the General Councils, but also for the 
student of Early Christian literature, enabling him to trace the 
development of episcopacy and of Christian social life. Thus he 
notes (on p. 466), from his own experience in those out-of-the-way 
parts of Asia Minor, the influence of the flute in inducing religious 
frenzy and delirium, and then happily recalls ‘the denunciation of 
the flute and the abhorrence of its music on that very account 
expressed by writers like Clement of Alexandria in his “ Paedagogue.” 
. This article again and again calls attention to the vast importance of 
the Greek Acts of the Saints contained in the great collections of the 
‘Bollandists. In the pre-scientific age of ecclesiastical history, it was 
the habit to scoff at the Actsof the Saints. Investigations like those 
of Professor Ramsay among ourselves, and of M. Le Blant in France, 
have proved that these documents contain genuine history, and are of 
‘incalculable importance for the history and organization of the 
Empire as well as of the Church. At the risk of proving tedious, I. 
must quote what a pure classical scholar says, on page 473, concerning 
the value for hfstorical purpoges of investigations conducted among 
the lives of the Saints. 7 


“ This investigation [says Mr. Ramsay], ‘when some one is fund to under- 
take it, will repay the toil. Of those which I have hastily read over, a certain 
number, distinguished by local knowledge and multitude of details, make on 
me the impression of having been composed not later than the fifth century. 
Among those I would include the tale of Aberkiós, the tale of Trophimus, 
Sabbatius, and-Dorymedon, the tale of Ariadne of Prymnessos, of Therapon, 
Hypatius. These were written by natives of Phrygia, familiar with the 
country and obviously ignorant of otber countries, and they abound: in details 
which throw light on the state of the country at the time.” . 


To which I would add the “Acts of Theodotus of Ancyra” 
(May. 18), which twenty years ago were discussed from a similar point 
of view- in the Revue Archéologique, te žxviii. p. 303. 


* Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. viii. pt. ii., October 1887. 
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Turning frofa the East to the West, we have had lately presented to 
us some historical works of great importance. The Rolls Series every 
year produces volumes of highest worth for Mediæval English history. 
The last volumes issued deal with “ The Tripartite Life of St. Patrick,”* 
and come from the learned and accurate pen of Dr. Whitley 
Stokes, perhaps the most competent editor of a work requiring a 
knowledge of Sanscrit and of the East as well as of Celtic and the 
West. We have in these volumes, collated ‘together and critically 
discussed, all, the documents with any claim to- historical, authority 
concerning a Saint claimed by England, Ireland; and Scotland, 
reverenced at Glastonbury and Dumbarton as well as in Armagh or 
Dublin. Dr. W. Stokes lays historians under the deepest obligations 
in printing the documents contained in the Book of Armagh, where 
we find the earliest mention of St. Patrick, with the one exception of 
the Bangor Antiphonary now in Milan. These documents were first 
of all printed half a century ago by Sir W. Betham in a- very 
imperfect and inaccurate shape. Still he made a beginning,and deserves 
credit for that.. Then they were printed in a very scholarly way, five 
or six years ago, by the Rev. E. Hogan, S.J., in the Analecta Bolland- 
iana. Now they have received at Dr. W. Stokes’ hands what will 
doubtless be their final and complete publication. No one but an’ 
historian can understand the help such a publication affords. A man 
may be a first rate historian and have no taste or skill in paleo- 
graphy and the wondrous intricacies of Old-Irish and Middle- 
Trish. Dr. Stokes’ volumes relieve one of all difficulty, and scho- 
lars will receive with deference his decisions on the linguistic and 
social problems involved in the darksome and treacherous ground 
which he traverses with such sure and certain footsteps. 

Another Celtic scholar has also just produced at the expense 
of the Treasury, and under the direction of the Royal Irish 
Academy, another work dealing with the times of St. Patrick. Mr. 
W. M. Hennessy, the Assistant Deputy Keeper df the Records 
in Ireland, is known as a man embracing the qualifications of Drs. 
Petrie and O’Donovan, having a profound knowledge of the Celtic 
tongue, with a thorough knowledge of Celtic antiquity. He has just 
produced the first volume of the “ Annals of Ulster,’ + a work which, 
when completed, will form a companion work to his “ Chronicon 
Scotorum,” showing the world what were the sources and original 
documents used by the writers of the “Annals of the Four Masters,” 
published two centuries and a half ago, and printed forty years ago by 
Dr. O’Donovan. The “ Annals of Ulster ” are characterized by one fine 
quality. They are fearlessly honest. The Four Masters often suppress 
facts which, as they thought, tended to discredit the Church. The Annals 


* “The Tripartite Life of St. Patrick and Other Documents relating to that Saint.” 
Edited by W. Stokes, D.C.L. London :eH.M. Stationery Office. 1887. . 

+ “Annals of Ulster,” vol. i., a.p. 431-1036, By William M. Hennessy, M.R. I.A- 
Dublin. 1887. . 
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tell the whole truth and stppress nothing. Mr. Hennessy gives the 
original, with a translation and notes, which, from their brevity. and 
learning, must prove most: helpful to the student. Historians will 
await with much interest the completion of a work invaluable for the 
history of these islands from St. Patrick’s and St. Augustine’s time 
down to the age of printing. To close our notice of Celtic literature, 
which is now absorbing much Continental attention, we have to notice 
in the last number of the Revue Celtique a new fragment of a 
Celtic liturgy, published by that well-known scholar, the Rev. F. E.. 
Warren; edited with all his usual learning and accuracy, while Pro- 
fessor ‘Miciuson , of: Dublin University, has published his Todd . 
Lectures, in which he sets forth a number of Mediæval Irish homilies, 
which are valuable for the history of the Celtic Church, as well as for 
the scientific knowledge of the Irish language. It was, indeed, their 
bearing on the latter subject which led Professor Atkinson to study 
them. He has added the results of. his linguistic inquiries, in the 
` shape of an introductory lecture and a glossary, which, I am sure, will be 
found substantial additions to the study of Celtic. It is certain, how- 
ever, that this work will throw an important side-light upon ecclesiastical 
history. These homilies belong to the Middle Ages, and show what 
“kind of preaching then prevailed. They also illustrate the, wide spread of 
Early Christian Apocryphal literature, which seems to have furnished 
a popular topic for preachers about the year 1200, The apocryphal 
Acts of the Apostles have been treated at large in the “ Dictionary of 
Christian Biography,” but have been hitherto almost unknown to the 
public which listens to’ sermons. In, the Mediæval ‘Church these 
Apocryphal Acts and Gospels seem to have been widely spread. 
Thus we find among these homilies the Passion of Longinus, the ~ 
soldier who pierced our Lord’s side, the Passion of SS. Peter and Paul, 
embracing the popular stories about Simon Magus and the opposition 
by hini to the Apostles before Nero, together with the well-known 
story about St.*Peter and oug Saviour styled “Domine quo Vadis.” * 
We have constantly to look now for some of the most valu- 
able illustrations of ecclesiastical history in the proceedings of 
societies. The Society of Biblical Archeology fortunately gives a 
very wide extension’ indeed to the term Biblical, and its proceed- 
ings often embrace original documents on ecclesiastical history from 
very unexpected quarters. In the last number of its “ Proceedings ” I 
notice an article by Professor Amélineau, on the history of the two 
daughters of the’ Emperor Zeno, where we are introduced to the 
interesting topic of Christian novel-reading and novel-writers in 
Egypt during the fifth and sixth centuries. He shows how the 
knowledge of ancient Demotic was preserved among the monks of 
Egypt till, the seventh, century, wien it died out. They used to 
æ “Passions and Homilies from Tebar. Breac.” By Robert Atkinson, LL.D. 
London: Williams & Norgate. Dublin : Royal Trish Academy. 
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amuse themselves with the ancient Pagan and pre-Christian Demotic 
novels, but, as the language decayed, the monks set to work and com- 
posed Christian novels, where the struggles between the Monophysite 
and Orthodox parties afforded, as in the tale which is here set forth, 
the subject-matter with which they beguiled lives that must have been 
often very monotonous.” Human naturé is ever the same, whether 
in Egypt or in England. 
The Viennese scholars who are working at the vast collection of 
the Archduke Rainer’s papyri—often described by me in these pages 
` —have produced a second and third volume (in one) of their great work 
descriptive of these treasures.t The names of some of the contributions 
and contributors will show the vast importance of the work. ‘The first 
article, by that learned scholar Professor Wessely, deals with the dates 
of the Greek papyri belonging to the Roman Empire between the 
first and third centuries. It covers thirty-six pages, and is full of 
most important matter, fixing dates, titles of the emperors, &c., useful 
as illustrations of Eusebius and the Augustan historians. Wessely 
notes, for instance, that the method of computing time and reckon- 
ing the year in Egypt differed from'that in vogue in the rest of the 
Empire. The Egyptian year dated from August 29 to the 28th of 
August of the next; so that in the case of an Emperor beginning to 
reign ever so short a time before the 29th of August, that period was 
counted his first year, while his second year was dated from the 
following 29th of August. This fact, of course, would have an 
important bearing on historical documents coming from Egypt. 
J. Krall deals with more distinctively Christian literature in his 
article entitled, “ Aus einer Koptischen Klosterbibliothek.” Wessely’s 
article on the Fayûm fragments of Isocrates, Plato, Theocritus, 
and of an oration against Isocrates, will be of interest to classical 
scholars, while an article by Karabacek on “ Arabic Paper,” and 
one by Wiesner on the “ Paper used in the Fayim*MSS., and the 
Development of Paper Manufacture in Ancient Times,” wiil have 
a very general interest for bibliographers. Perhaps, however, the 
article which will attract most attention is a very brief one by: 
Professor Bickell on the Fayim Gospel fragment which created so 
much excitement more than two years ago. I think this Revrew was the 
first to call the attention of the English public to Dr. Bickell’s theory 
that in this fragment we had a relic of those primitive Gospel narra- 
tives used by St. Luke. That view then gave rise to much discussion, 
and the general consensus of critics was opposed to Bickell. In 
this article he repeats his theory, but modifies his reading of the text, 
substituting for. we t&nyov the words we ¿č 2Bovc, so that the frag- 
ment would run, “ Now after they had eaten according to custom,” 
e 


* “ Proceedings of Society of Biblical Archæology,” t. x. pt. 21 London. 1888. 
t “ Mittheilungen aus der Sammlung der Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer,” Bd. 2 u. 
Wien. 1887. , 
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a view which he then proceeds to fortify with much learning and 
ingenuity by references to Paschal rites and’ ceremonies. -The same 
learned divine contributes, on page 83, an equally.interesting article on 
“The Oldest Liturgical Fragment ever Discovered.” The most ancient 
fragments of liturgies have hitherto dated back only to the end of the ` 
fifth century. Krall, Wessely, and Bickell have discovered among 
the Archduke’s MSS, a fragment of a liturgy for Epiphany, or some 
similar feast, dating back to the end of the third century, and certainly 
belonging tothe pre-Arian times. The “Gloria” attached is peculiar in its 
form ; it runs thus: “ Glory to the Father ; Alleluia, Glory to the Son 
and tothe Holy Ghost, Alleluia, Alleluia, Alleluia.” Bickell thinks this 
peculiar formula amply confirms the paleographical argument derived 
from the document itself. The Catholics in post-Arian times would have 
been offended by the separate and distinct position of the Father; the 
Arians by the equality of persons of the Godhead involved in this form? 
I have noticed important works produced in England and Ger- 
many. America remains behind; and there, too, there has been 
activity in the domain of Church history within the last twelve months. 
Some two years ago I noticed a project brought forward under the 
direction of Dr. P. Schaff, of New York. He proposed to republish 
Clark’s Ante-Nicene Library, and to add to it a collection of post-Nicene 
writers which would render the patristic student independent of Greek 
and Latin texts down to the Age of Photius or perhaps even of St. 
Bernard. This is a tremendous undertaking, and to some may seem 
superfluous. Some people think no one has a right to read the 
Fathers unless he can peruse Latin and Greek as easily as English or 
French. This: was all very well for an easy-going age like that 
of Ussher, who spent forty years, from the time he was eighteen till 
he was fifty-eight, in reading them right through. But a public 
has now sprung up whose desires are not equalled by their leisure. 
They have not time, even had they capacity, to wade through authors 
in the original, while again f often find that the man who scorns to 
read the Fathers in an English version never reads them in any shape 
or form at all. The student desirous of seeing a sound knowledge 
of Christian antiquity widely diffused will hail, therefore, Dr. Schaff’s 
’ Christian Literature Company, which, with the consent of Messrs. 
Clark, republishes their Ante-Nicene Library, compressing the twenty- 
four volumes into eight, and publishing them attwelve shillings a volume, 
at which rate the whole series will be produced. I have received the 
three first volumes. The first contains the “ Letters and Confessions of 
St. Augustine,” with very scholarly prolegomena by Dr. Schaf, a 
much more helpful account indeed of St. Augustine than M.. Pres- 
sensé gives in the “ Dictionary of Christian Biography,” one of the 
most disappointing articles, by the way, in that great patristic cyclo- 
pedia, The second volume contains “ Augustine’s Cfty of God” and 
“Christian Doctrine,” the former translated by Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D., 
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of Glasgow, and the latter by Professor Shaw, of Londonderry ; while 
the third contains his work on the Holy Trinity, his moral and his 
doctrinal treatises, with a thoughtful and helpful introductory essay 
on the doctrine of the Trinity by Dr. Shedd, Professor of Systematic 
Theology in the Union Seminary, New York.* For librarians and 


ecclesiastical historians perhaps, however, the most useful volume ' 


of the series will be found to be a supplemental volume issued 
by the Christian Literature Company, called “A Bibliographical 
Synopsis and General Index of the Ante-Nicene’ Fathers,” + 
compiled by E. C. Richardson, M.A., and Bernhard Pick, Ph.D., 
under the general superintendence of Bishop A, C. Coxe, of Western 
New York. It contains a full statement of editions, literature, &c., 
concerning the writers of the first three centuries. The opening 
sentences of the Preface sets forth its aim as fully as space will allow 
me to state it :—“ The plan of this work, as suggested by the general 
editor, was a complete synopsis of the literature relating to the works 
, included in the Ante-Nicene Fathers. Its purpose is to furnish a 


guide to a further critical study for those who have been stimulated’ 


by the present quickened interest in the study of the Church Fathers 
in America, and especially to open the field of modern German critical 
scholarship.” The compilers- modestly ‘state their aim to be that of 
furnishing tools for college and seminary students and professors, 
who must be of a more ambitious type on the whole in America than 
with us at home if the majority of either class are there found eager 


in their desires for such tools. An example will illustrate its utility 


better than any amount of description. On page 83 we find the Biblio- 
graphy of the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. First, it enumerates 
twenty different editions of the work, beginning with that of Bishop 
‘Bryennios; then it takes up translations, whereof it enumerates three 
in Danish, one in Dutch, twelve in English, two in French, five in 
German, one in Norwegian, and one in Swedish. e I think I have 
seen one announced in Italian, which®finds no place here, this being 
the only omission I have noted. - Then it enumerates the vast litera- 
` ture of the subject, under which we find upwards of two hundred 
articles, including all the notices of the work in the Records of the 
Conremporary Review, which was the first English Review to describe 
this important find. The first 183. pages of this work are taken up 
with the Bibliographical Synopsis, then comes the Index of subjects 
in the Ante-Nicene writers, and then the Index of texts quoted or 
discussed in them, — f 

France, too, has just sent us-a contribution from that border-land 
where civil and ecclesiastical affairs meet in a Heron of the Roman 


* “The Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers.” First series, Vols. I., II., III. Edited by 
P. Schaf, D.D. Buffalo: Christian Literature Company. 1887. 

+ “ Bibliography and Index of Ante-Nicene Fathers.” Edited by A. c. Coxe, D.D. 
a Buffalo : Christian Literature CPE 1837. 
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Senate,* published by M. Ch. Lécrivain, a member of the united Archæ- 
ological Schools-of Athens and Rome. It takes up the history of 
the Senate as it existed in the third century of the Christian era, that 
unknown region for the vast majority of classical scholars; traces the 


. modifications made by Diocletian’ and Constantine the Great; follows 


the division of the Roman Senate into two parts—the one Senate at 
Rome, the other at Constantinople; shows the influence which the 
Roman Senate exercised during the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, 
when it claimed a controlling, or at least an, equal, voice with the 
clergy in the election of Popes so late as a.p. 483, while all through 
the reign of Theodoric the Ostrogoth and the Papal schisms and ' 
struggles of the same period the Roman Senate was recognized as one, 
of the great representatives of the laity. The latter part of the book 
deals with a still darker region of inquiry, the‘history of the Senate in 


` Constantinople, where it exercised most important legal, religious, and 


educationai functions under the Byzantine Emperors, even naming the 
professors of the University of C.P., and often furnishing patriarchs 
to the Eastern Church. When I mention that this work follows the ` 
history of the Senate down. to the fall of Constantinople in. 1453, on 
which. occasion the Emperor received the Mahometan ambassadors 
sitting in the midst of the Senate, it will easily be seen that its 
investigations are of the most thorough and far-reaching character. -It 


` will be found: most valuable equally for the student of ecclesiastical, 


mediæval, and Roman history, as it minutely discusses the titles, 
offices, and functions of the various classes of Roman and Byzantine 
officials. | 

In studying the works of ancient writers we often forget the eccle- 
siastical history of‘ modern times. In fact, ecclesiastical historians 
have been so persistently occupied with the earlier ages that the 
public now identifies the whole subject with the dead and not with the 
living. Great wsiters, of world-wide fame, have devoted themselves 
to studying Gnosticism and Mdhtanism, but scorn to bestow a thought 
on. Quakerism, Irvingism, and above all on Methodism, which, has 
influenced the Church ‘of the present just as much and as widely as— 
if not much more so than—Montanism influenced the Church of the 


„second century. Men have, indeed, lately roused themselves from ' 


their slumbers in this direction, though still there are old orthodox 
students of the type who refuse to recognize any work as ecclesiastical 
history unless it.be a folio and a couple of hundred ‘years. old. The 
various lives of the Wesleys and Whitefield, published of -late years, 
show an increasing interest in a movement which has vital links of 
connection with the life,*intellectual and religious, of the present 
time. Very few, however, know anything of the second generation 
of Methodists: the age of Clarke, Nglson, Watson, Robert Newton, 

* “Le Benat Romain depuis Diocletien à Rome et à ‘Constantinople, ” Par Ch. 
Lécrivain. Raris: Thorin. 1888. i , 
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and, chief of all, Dr. Jabez Bunting, whose Life has lately been finished 
by Mr. Rowe, having been originally begun by Dr, Bunting’s son 
nearly thirty years ago.* , Dr. Bunting was, after John Wesley, the 
real founder and organizer of the great section of Methodism which 
specially calls itself “ Wesleyanism.” Dr. Bunting was a born states- 
man, and this work gives a fair, a temperate, and an accurate account 
of his efforts to consolidate and extend the polity which the genius 
of Wesley developed out of the old religious societies of the seventeenth 
century. Its use in another direction will be equally great. It sheds 
mueh light on the social condition of England at the close of the last 


- century. I have been often asked, in my professorial character, to 


recommend works which exhibit the inner religious life of the last 
and the beginning of the present centuries. Bishops of name and 
fame have written histories of the Established Church. Their ideas, 
however, seem to be that a history of religion consists in abstracts of 
the Acts of Parliament dealing with the temporalities of the Church. 
They seem to think that the life of a Church consists in the abundance 
of the things that it hath. A study of volumes of the old Arminian 
Magazine, or the Christian Observer, or the Christian Ladies’ Magazine, 
or of the Gospel Magazine, which, all obscure as it is, has continued 
the tradition of the Puritans from the time of Toplady, one of its 
original editors, down to the present age, will throw infinitely ` 
more light on the inner life of England than such dry and arid 
Episcopal tomes. Dr. Bunting’s Life will take its place in every 
student’s library who wishes to gain a glimpse into the religion 
of one hundred years ago, and to trace its progress ever since. 
We there meet with notable persons and controversies, Archbishop 
Magee, Dr. Percival, the Fly-sheet struggle, and the divisions of Wesley- 
anism; Dr. Warren and the Manchester Chapel case of 1835, leading 
to Lord Lyndhurst’s famous judgment, which constituted an era in 
the history of Nonconformist trusts; Adam Clarke and his Jearned 
Commentary, with its heresy on the etefnity of Christ’s Divine Son- 
ship. This work is certainly a valuable addition tó the religious 
biography of the age, though we cannot always accept the position of 
the author. His theory accounting for the “ freedom of the Method- 
ist Connexion from internal differences of opinion on questions of 
theology,” on page 492, seems a very weak one. A much fairer one 
seems to be this—that hitherto Wesleyanism has appealed to classes 
where theological difficulties are unknown. The ministers, too, if 
inclined to speculate, have done so knowing that it. was only at their 
peril, and that the power of the Legal Hundred was, like the Pope’s, 
in readiness to avenge any-—even the slightest—falling away. As 
With Rome so with Wesleyanism, those inclined to speculation have ‘ 
* “Life of Jabez Bunting, D.D.” By*his son, T. P. Bunting; continued, by the 
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fled to freer communions, and most chiefly have sought the protecting 
ægis of the Established Church. I do not think, for instance, any 
Wesleyan minister will care to raise the question of the future state 
and the non-eternity of spiritual punishments‘after the experience of 
‘late years. 

We have been hitherto dealing with literature of a massive type; 
let us conclude with brief notices of a few smaller works bearing or 
Church history. Two volumes of “Epochs of Church History” 
deserve mention, Mr. Tozer, in “The Church and the Eastern Empire,” 

_ presents us with a lively sketch of the Eastern Church, made more 
‘realistic by his own varied experiences in Eastern lands. Sketches are 
often mere skeletons, dry and worthless, Mr. Tozer’s narrative is 
always interesting, instructive, and life-like. He selects leading 
epochs, and avoids over-detail. A similar praise may be bestowed upon 
Mr. Overton’s “ Evangelical Revival” in the same series, though he 
scarcely sufficiently recognizes (p. 174) the grounds on which Wesley 
was persistently suspected of Romanizing tendencies. . With men of 
the last century his belief in Prayers for the Dead, avowed in his 
controversy with Bishop Lavington, was quite sufficient to convict 
him of the charge. Wesley was a follower of Chrysostom and Greek 

‘ Christianity, and the eighteenth century neither knew nor cared one 
whit about either, but classed them as just the same as the Pope. 
Dr. Littledale gives us, in the “ Christian Knowledge Series,” another - 
‘of his brief, vigorous, but most comprehensive and useful monographs 
on the history of the Council of Trent, an event which forms one of 
the turning points of modern history, and yet is all unknown to 
moderns. } 

We reserve for our last place the notice of a modest work such as 
any parish priest can effect for his own neighbourhood with great 
benefit to the progress of the general ecclesiastical history of the 
country. “The History of Fingal and its Churches,”§ by the Rev. 
Robert Walsh, describes a diftrict of the County Dublin famous in 
the wars of Danish and Norman invasions. It minutely describes 
the state of local antiquities, including the famous church of St. 
Doulough, traces the succession of parochial clergy—from original ` 
documents—and throws much light upon the causes of English failure 
in Ireland. Its aim is not ambitious, but it attains its aim, which is 
better than can be often said of more pretentious works. 


Grorcer T, Stokes. 
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“BRITISH INTERESTS IN AFRICA. 


NTIL well on in the present century the portion of Ham was 
in the main rejected and despised by the sous of Japhet. On 

the other hand, the children of Shem have had intimate relations 
with their black cousins from the earliest period. Not only in 
Egypt did they make their mark about the beginnings of history, 
but away far south in that Zambesi region at present under dispute 
between England and Portugal, strange solid remains are found, 
which, as usual, are attributed to the Phomicians—the “ Mrs. 
Harris” of ancient history. Later still, when that most militant of 
all religions, Islamism, burst beyond its Arabian boundaries, it over- 
flowed into Africa, and ever since the ‘seventh century has been 
spreading westwards and southwards. Only now has Europe awoke 
to the formidable character of the results of its twelve centuries 
of propagandism—results which threaten seriotsly te thwart every 
effort to open up the continent to Européan civilization and commerce. ' 
Even when Prince Henry the Navigator’s pioneers were edging their 
way along the West Coast from cape to cape, Islam had overrun a 
large part of the continent, and had its strongholds in the heart of 
Africa. Portuguese annexations, both on the west and on the east 
coast, soon succeeded to Portuguese navigations; Portuguese mis- 
sionaries swarmed about the Congo and elsewhere, and brought 
back a host of names which rendered the maps of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries more densely crowded than are those of 
the present day. But so far as settlement went, the Portuguese, 
then as now, contented themselves with planting a fort on the coast, 
calling the region behind a colony.’ The truth is, the settlements 
of Portugal on the African coast were mainly intended as stages ~ 
on her route to India, and when India, with its commercial 
12 
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wealth, was taken from her, she was too lazy to take the trouble 
necessary to develop the scantier resources of Africa. England and 
France and Holland planted themselves on. the African coast over two 
hundred years ago, though Holland has long since retired. But their 
dealings with Africa were very -different from their dealings with 
America or India or Australia. For two centuries, except perhaps in 
the case of the Dutch, little attempt was made by any of these Powers 
to penetrate the interior or develop the resources of the continent. ‘In 
this, as in other things, the path of least resistance was adopted. It 
was so much easier to colonize and exploit North America, and India, 
and Australia, and the Malay Archipelago, than it was to work Africa, 
with its deadly climate, its lack of harbours and easily navigable 
waterways, its comparatively scanty resources and its intractable 
natives, Indeed, the stations of France and England, at least on the 
West Coast, were, like those of Portugal, mainly regarded as partly 
stages on the way.to India, and partly as entrepots for the “black 
ivory” that was so urgently wanted in the colonies of the West Indies 
and North America. Even when the Dutch régime was cleared out 
of South Africa England valued the Cape mainly as a half-way house 
to India and a place of exportation for her convicts. As a colony it 
was treated with something like contempt, even up to quite recent 
years, all the more that the Suez Canal was supposed to have rendered 
it comparatively valueless with reference to India. Up to within the 
last few years we could easily have extended our South African 
dominions right up to the Zambesi and the Portuguese West Coast fron- 
tier, but the idea was evidently considered too monstrous to be enter- 
tained until rivals stepped in and opened our eyes to.the value of the 
territory we so long despised. Now we may find it difficult to escape the 
consequences of our blindness. 

France was the first during the present’ century to ‘undertake terri- 
torial extension on a large scale in Africa, and that mainly because she 


*saw herself shut out of nearl¥ every other available land on the globe. 


It is only still more recently that she has burdened herself with an 
Asiatic empire which it was at first fondly hoped would be a formid- 
able rival to British India. Fifty years ago she began her Algerian 
conquests, which she has succeeded in completing at an expenditure, 
according to official estimates, of nearly £200,000,000 sterling, while 
the whole trade of Algeria does not exceed £16,000,000 annually. 
Although France has been settled on the Senegal for two hundred years, 
it was only after she had begun her Algerian enterprises that she tried 
seriously to extend her territories in this direction. But she has 
made good use of her time, and of England’s apathy and indifference 
to the interests of her West African territories. While we were 
asleep and deaf to thé .remonstrances of our Colonies on the West 
Coast, France was diligently obtaining the allegiance of the chiefs 
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between the coast and the Niger, until now Sierra Leone, Gambia, the 
Gold Coast, and Lagos are practically hemmed in on all sides. 
Forty-five years ago no one gave much attention to the planting of 
the French flag on the Gaboon coast, and the commercial results have 
not been such as to make the possession of 50,000 square miles in 
that region enviable, even with the recent addition of the 150,000 
square miles between that and the Congo. 

When, some thirty years ago, Livingstone went out to explore ‘the’ 
Nyassa region, he was backed by the strong support of our Foreign 
Office, and, on the faith of that, and the solicitation of the greatest of 
missionary explorers, missionaries and planters and traders trooped out 
from England to bring this interesting region within the influences of 
Christianity and civilization. Yet neither annexation nor protection 
was thought of, though the Portuguese did not whisper a shadow of 
a claim to a region of which, until Livingstone stepped into it, they 
were entirely ignorant. About fourteen years ago it dawned upon us 
that possibly Delagoa Bay, almost the only decent harbour in all South 
Africa, might be of some importance for the development of our 
possessions in that region. But as-the dog in the manger barked a 
little, we permitted the matter to be referred to arbitration, with the 
usual result to England in such cases: Marshal MacMahon decided in 
favour of Portugal; indeed, he awarded her more than she claimed. 
If only we were in the position now that we were before the decision, 
I suspect we should make short work of Portuguese claims. But 
even that did not disturb us much, though a few far-seeing geographers 
prophesied our bitter repentance: their prediction is realized at this 
moment, i 

When Stanley came home with that startling “ Odyssey” of his 
wanderings across the Dark Continent, the annexation of the Congo 
by little Belgium seemed as likely as the colonization of Franz Josef 
Land by Finland. ‘True, the King of the Belgians had been actively 
interesting himself in the establishment of what were called ‘ exploring 
colonies” over the face of Central Africa ; and when Mr. Stanley went 
out again, under his auspices, to open up the Congo to trade and 
civilization, people smiled good-naturedly at the ambitious and bene- . 
volent enterprise of the royal Quixote, as the King was considered. 
England did not disturb herself ; her interests in West Africa seemed 
to her shadowy, and she’ devoted her energies to extending and con- 
firming her position at Zanzibar, where it was thought, at that time, - 
disastrous to British interests that we should have any European 
Power as a rival. Meantime South Africa was growling at the . 
indifference of the mother country, and there was even a time when 
the latter (or at least a section of it) would have felt relieved had the 
former cut herself adrift. 

Such was tha state of indifference and E as to our African 
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possessions (at present I am not dealing with Egypt) when, some. four 
years ago, a new factor was introduced, which, with startling suddenness, 
entirely changed the situation. When in’1884 the German flag was 
raised at Angra Pequeña Bay on the South-west African Coast, few 
people took it seriously ; it was laughed at in the main as the stupid 
joke of a rash trader, which Bismarck would at once repudiate. But 
we had reckoned without our Chancellor. From whatever quarter the 
initiative came, it, was soon’ seen that Bismarck ‘‘ meant business.” ` 
Hundreds of miles of coast, which for years had been regarded as- an 
appendage to the Cape, we had to give up, simply because we could , 
not show that we had ever taken the little trouble necessary to formally 

` annex them. Protesting we should ne’er consent, we had in the end 
to eat very humble pie, it cannot be denied, not only at the feet of the 

German Chancellor, but in presence of our South African Colonies, 
whose interests it was declared we had so criminally neglected. After 
all the grapes were sour; Germany was welcome to make the best 
she could of a few hundred miles of ‘the barrenest coast in Africa. 
Had she gone no farther, we should probably have fallen asleep again. 
But when her flag kept fluttering all round the coast; when it waved 
on high at several points around the Bight of Benin; when St. Lucia 
Bay was threatened ; when even sacred Zanzibar itself, which we had 
so nursed, and coddled, and petted, was laid hands on, and the Sultan 
ordered to clear out of the interior and keep to the coast; and when, 
moreover, German annexations and threats of “ protection.” kept break- 
ing out all over the world, with France following suit, we at last began 
to realize oti position as a “‘ World Power” (to use a German phrase). It 
became clear that England would at once have to make up her mind 
how much more of the unprotected portion of the globe she required, 
and lose no time in drawing it under the covert of her protecting wing. 
Never probably before Bismarck opened wide our eyes did we realize 
the vast importance te us of our Colonial possessions-; how much our 
supremacy depended upon the world-wide spread of our race. Even 
South Africa was treated with marked respect, and measures were 
taken to provide her with ample room for expansion. 

” At last the portion of Ham was looked upon with greedy eyes by 
the sons of Japhet; the scramble began, and it is virtually ended. 
After the Berlin Conference there remained little more to divide. 
This sudden enhancement of the value of Africa in the eyes of Europe 
has something Iudicrous about it. Had it been worth annexing we 
may be sure it would have been annexed long ago. America was 
scarcely within our ken for a century before it was parcelled out 
among the’ Powers of Europe. Africa is the last and the least 
valuable of all the continents; the sudden rush upon it is simply due to 
the fact that.it is the only great stretch of land that is left to divide, and 
France and Germany have felt themselves compelled to become “ Great 
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Colonial Powers.” So they added several hundred thousand square miles 
from the map of Africa to the statistics of their possessions; and this 
is how France and Germany have suddenly become great Colonial 
Powers. But Bismarck never deceives himself; and, although he has 
felt himself compelled to yield to the clamour of Germar traders and 
create an extensive German ‘‘ sphere of influence ” all over the world, 
he knows well that a colonial empire, like a great nation, is the 
growth of centuries. Neither to German Africa East or West, nor New’ 
Guinea, nor even to the fairyland of Samoa and the Marshall Archi- 
pelago, will the great stream of German emigration, that for decades has 
been flowing to America and Australia, be turned aside. Still, it 
must be admitted that extended foreign interests have their ad- 
vantage, both for commercial enterprise and for naval development. 
However, so far as British interests are concerned, the important 
fact is that during the past four years Germany has spread the 
shade of her protecting wings: over nearly a million square miles of 
Central and Southern Africa; while, excluding Algeria and Tunis, 
france’s interests in Africa do not cover more than half that area. 
Portugal, again, the oldest European Power in Africa, claims an area 
rivalling that of Germany in extent.” 

What, then, in relation to these three Powers, and to tlte little that 
remains unannexed, is the position and ought to be the attitude of 
Great Britain with respect to her African possessions? North 
Africa—the Mediterranean coast and Egypt—we do not at present 
take into account. Central and Southern Africa, from our present 
point. of view—colonization and commercial enterprise—alone need be 
considered. Our first consideration in Africa is, without doubt, Cape 
Colony, Natal, and the neighbouring territories. Here, as in other parts 
of the globe, England has been fortunate before all other Powers ; she 
has drifted, sometimes unwillingly, into possession of those very parts of 
the world best adapted for colonization by the populations of Central 
Europe. In Africa, in this ‘respect, she is fortunate beyond all her 
rivals, and it is her interest and her duty to do what she can to 
encourage and provide for the development of her South African 
Colonies. Look at it as we may, moreover, both the Orange Free 
State and the Transvaal must be regarded as within Britain’s sphere 
of influence in this part of the world, and it is for the interests of all 
concerned that these States should be considered in making further 
provision for expansion and’development. At present the tendency 
seems to be towards the encouragement of friendly relations with these 
republics, and there cannot be a doubt that it would be for the 
intérests of the colonies, the protectorates, and the republics to 
guide affairs in this direction as far as possible. It is difficult to see 
how there can be any escape from ultimate federation. At present 
British influenge, in one form or another, extends to about 22° N. lat.,: 
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being bounded beyond the Orange River by 20° E., where we march 
_ with Germany. ‘Why should we hesitate in carrying this northern limit 
right up to the Zambesi, and as far east at least as the strip of Sofali coast 
from of old claimed by Portugal? As to.Matabele Land we have fortu- 
nately concluded an agreement by which that territory is drawn within 
our sphere, in spite of Portuguese claims. From the mouth of the 
Zambesi we cannot, of course, oust Portugal, but it was an unpardon- 
able blunder to have ever listened to her claim south of the Limpopo. 
The result is that we have now to undertake intricate and troublesome 
` negotiations to obtain possession of Delagoa Bay, and the best railway 
route to the Transvaal and Bechuanaland. To obtain this highly 
desirable spot we should be prepared to make concessions elsewhere, 
but obtain it we certainly ought, at any price, and no doubt shall, 
unless English diplomacy has lost its ancient cunning. Fortunately 
the railway is in English hands, and Portugal is bound to give us 
the refusal of the territory. The entire trade of South Africa is. 
about fifteen millions sterling, nearly the same as that of Algeria. 
This does not include the gold, which is being found in constantly 
increasing quantities. No doubt this gold has been a fortunate 
find, but fortunate, I venture to think, mainly because it will attract 
workers to ‘the Colonies, and bring them much needed capital. It 
is, to be hoped that. a large proportion of- those who are thus 
attracted will stay and help to develop the permanent resources of 
South Africa, the resources by which it must stand:or fall. What 
is wanted at present over much of South Africa is a system of irriga- 
tion and storage, and rapid and cheap means of communication. The 
former will no doubt be developed in time. As for the latter, railways 
are creeping onwards on various sides, and with a view to further 
extensions, the free navigation of the Zambesi must be insisted on.- 
It is this question and that of Delagoa Bay which has been hotly 
debated in the Portuguese Parliament. For the maintenance of lights, 
keeping the river free from ob$tructions, and other such services, the 
Portuguese authorities have a right to levy moderate dues; but that 
they should be allowed to monopolize the river, exact enormous imposts, 
and practically exclude foreign vessels cannot, of course, be tolerated. 
The river is certain one day to be the common boundary of the pos- 
sessions of the two countries. With improvements in these two direc- 
tions—irrigation and communication—South African trade will soon be 
doubled and trebled. i 
But England has interests on the other side of the Zambesi, interests, 
however, about which one cannot speak with so much confidence as of 
‘those on the south side of thé river. I have already referred to the 
results of Livingstone’s explorations of the Lake Nyassa region, and of 
Lord Clarendon’s strong support of British enterprise there. British 
‘ missionaries and British traders havedone more in thirtygears to develop 
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the region than Portugal has done for three centuries. However high 
may be our estimate of Portugal’s exploring energy in the past, and 
even in recent years, and however gratifying it may be to hear of an 
outbreak of enterprise in her Angola territories, it is the simple truth 
to say that the attitude, of her officials at least, towards the slave trade 
is not the same as ours, and her standard of commercial development 
is different from that which prevails among colonists of English origin. 
It would assuredly be a calamity if British enterprise, missionary and 
commercial, were subjected to the unrestrained control of Portuguese 
East Coast officials. Portugal has no claim whatever to a mile of Lake 
Nyassa or any territory near it. France, according to the Convention 
of December 1885, undertook not to interfere with the extension of 
Portugal’s influence between her possessions in Hast and. West 
Africa. Portugal’s own interpretation of the document includes in 
it Matabele Land. On the other hand, the southern boundary of 
Germany in East Africa is the river Rovuma, which again Portugal 
claims as her northern limit. -But England is no party to Portugal’s 
interpretation of these agreements. As a matter of fact she has re- 
pudiated Portugal’s claims to Matabele Land, and, if it suited her 
general interests in Africa, she might equally repudiate Portugal’s 
claim to the territory between the Ruo River and Lake Nyassa, and 
on the west side of that lake. But, in the first place, it would be 
awkward in the extreme for us to establish any direct influence over 
a region enclosed on all sides by the territories of other Powers, and 
with no access except through these. Again, we are bound to con- 
sider the aspirations of our friendly neighbour Germany, who looks to 
extension in this direction on condition of leaving us a free hand in 
the region around the Great Lakes, a region of much greater value from 
a commercial point of view. Then, it must be borne in mind that in 
a wide view of British interests in Africa it is of far more importance ' 
for us to obtain possession of Delagoa Bay than to hamper ourselves 
with responsibilities in the heart ofethe continent. Still we are 
bound to use every possible effort to help those missionaries and mer- 
chants who went out trusting, on reasonable grounds, to our protec- 
tion ; not only because they are British subjects, but in the interests 
of Africa and in the interests of humanity. It is, therefore, gratifying 
to know that Lord Salisbury is using his most earnest endeavours to 
.come to an arrangement with Portugal on the subject. He can do 
no more ; not even declare the Nyassa region within England’s sphere 
of influence. 

In South Africa, then, our first consideration is the con- 
solidation and extension to their natural limits of the territories 
to, the south of the Zambesi. We must stretch out to the banks of 
the river; on the North-West ye are limited by the German claims ; 
on the North-East every legitimate effort must be made to obtain: 
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command of Delagoa Bay and its railway, which, commercially and 
politically, would rendér us supreme over all South Africa. As for 
Portugal’s claims to the wide belt stretching from the mouth of the 
Zambesi to the West Coast, they do not directly concern us in the mean- 
time. If she does nothing to develop the immense territory, we may 

leave her to the tender mercies of Germany and the Congo Free State. 
' In tropical Africa British interests are extensive and rapidly 
expanding. Of the little colonies on the West Coast the expan- 
sion must now be limited; the spheres of France and Germany hem 
them in on all sides. But they are worth caring for: including 
the recently annexed “oil rivers,” the trade of these possessions 
averages three millions sterling annually, more than that of the whole 
of Portuguese Africa or of French West Africa. Where expansion is, 
possible, and that on an enormous scale, is on the Middle and Lower 
Niger and the Binué, now in the hands of a British company under 
a royal charter, and so virtually under British protection. Here we 
meet with the keen rivalry of France. She has extended her-finger-tips 
to Timbuctoo, and has command of the Upper Niger. She has been 
making strenuous efforts. to carry a railway from the Middle Senegal 
to the Niger, and so tap, as she hopes, the trade of the whole region. 
Even if the railway were completed—and there is no prospect of it— 
there would be little danger of its attracting more than a small pro- 
portion of the trade. Again, the absolute possession of Timbuctoo is 
eagerly desired, because to that centre, according to French theorists, 
the whole trade of the Central Soudan might be diverted, and there 
is still a dream of a Trans-Saharan railway. Meantime, while the 
French are scheming, the Royal Niger Company is working., At’ 
present it has command of all the States that border on its section 
of the river, and is in the best possible position to extend its com- 
mercial operations as far at least as the countries about Lake Chad, 
countries whose ,inhabitants ought to become lavish customers for 
. English manufactures. No doul% the Germans, whose Cameroons sphere 
extends up to the Binué, will endeavour to draw southwards the trade 
of Adamawa at least. But meantime the Niger Company is in a 
position to have everything its own way in one of the richest trade 
regions of Africa. What is the value of the Niger trade we do not 
know, for the Company considers it to be its interest to keep that to 
itself.* e ' 

On the opposite coast of Africa British influence is in a state of 


* I have reason to believe that France is quite willing to exchange for British 
Gambia what territory she claims on the Upper Guinea coast, while Germany 
would also be glad to clear out of the same region if we would only give up Walfisch 
Bay, on the coast of Damaraland. In that case England would practically have po 
rival between Liberia and the Cameroons, and, from a commercial point of view, the 
proposed re-adjustment deserves serious consideration. There are certain other 
arrangements, I believe, in contemplation by Which the spheres of England and France 
in the Upper Niger region would be more clearly defined than they &re at present. 
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transition. Until two years ago, England was supreme at Zanzibar ; 
we, should as soon have brooked a rival there as at Muscat or even 
Aden. The Sultan was our friend and .protégé. After strenuous and 
long efforts we induced him to withdraw his countenance from the 
slave trade, and under our influence, backed by our war-ship the 
London, the lamentable traffic had been greatly modified in the domi- 
nions which were then generally admitted to be under the Sultan’s 
power. "The secret history of our apparent withdrawal from Zanzibar, 
where we were so long supreme, has yet to be written. There must 
have been very powerful reasons indeed for propitiating Prince 
Bismarck, before we gave way to him in a region supposed to be of 
such vital interest to us. The fact is, however, the value of Zanzibar 
for our interests, political and commercial, was greatly exaggerated ; 
and in the final result we have reason to congratulate ourselves on our 
share of the spoil. Practically, the Sultan has been bullied off the 
continent, and has little more left to him now than his island. From 
Kilimanjaro south to the Rovuma, and inland to the shores of Lakes 
Tanganyika and Bangweolo, may be regarded as virtually under the 
German sphere, so far, at least, as England is concerned. And we 
need not regret that the burden of this immense area has not fallen 
on our shoulders. Its commercial value is not at all commensurate 
to its size, and it forms still the happy hunting ground of Arab slavers. 
True, on its high plateaus the European may live and flourish, but 
that it can ever be colonized and worked by white men is hardly to 
be credited. So far the Germans, it is to be feared, have done more 
harm than good. The slave trade is more rampant than ever. The 
attitude of German officials and traders is not such as to conciliate 
the natives, and there is good reason-to fear that hatred of the 
whites is rapidly spreading. Moreover, German sentiment towards 
slavery is not quite identical with that of Englishmen ; and already, 
in the German plantations, “contract labour” is .being introduced. 
German writers on Africa maintain tleat the natives will never work 
unless, forced to do so, and advocate a paternal constraint similar .to 
that which prevails in the Dutch East Indies. On the other hand, we 
are assured by Professor Drummond, in his recent eloquent work on 
“Tropical Africa,” that, under proper superintendence, the natives will 
work as methodically and diligently as the Europeans ; and he instances 
the well-known Stevenson road, between Lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika, 
as having been entirely constructed by native labour. It is a problem - 
which interests both ‘English and Germans, and it is to be hoped that 
the former, at least, will be able to solve it in accordance with the 
_ tendency of English sentiment. As a matter of fact, English 
influence is quietly as strong as ever at Zanzibar, .and that partly 
because British traders have what German traders lack, command of 
abundant capiéal. 
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One important point Professor Drummond insists upon in the work 
referred to: the sooner the elephant is extinct in Africa, the better it 
will be for the legitimate development of the resources of the conti- 
nent, and the sooner will the slave trade be suppressed. Ivory is 
easily obtained, and -yields a large profit ; and so long as it is obtain- 
able, the energies of traders and people will be diverted from the 
exploitation of the resources of the soil. The existence of the slave 
trade is largely due to the necessity of obtaining carriers for the 
ivory from the interior to the coast, and were there no more ivory the 
occupation of the slave-raiding Arab would be to a great extent gone. 
The Arab question is another difficulty which all the European scramblers 
for Africa must face ; but in the end there can be no doubt that Europe 
must triumph, and the sooner the better, for the horrors of Arab 
domination are too harrowing to read of. 

England’s share in the division of the Zanzibar territories could 
hardly have been better. The whole stretch of coast from the Umba 
to the Tana River, including the port of Mombassa, has been conceded 
to the British East African Company, who are about to obtain a royal 
charter giving them dominion over this and the interior as far as the 
Lakes Victoria and Albert, an area of some 70,000 square miles, in- 
cluding or leading to some of the richest regions of Central Africa. — 
Moreover, there is reason to believe that the few spots north of the 
Tana still remaining to the Sultan will also be placed at the command 
of the company, including the bay and river which Italy has: unex- 
pectedly claimed. This is a splendid opening, which will be doubtless 
worked to the advantage of British trade, as well as for the good 
of the natives. The resources of this region are very imperfectly 
known. Though there is no doubt that much of it is deficient in 
moisture, still on its tablelands and in its mountain valleys there is 
scope enough for ample development, while Uganda and neighbouring 
States (which mugt ultimately come within the company’s sphere) are 
even now hopeful fields for cammercial enterprise. Then, farther 
north we find the territory so bravely rescued from the Mahdi by. Emin 
Pasha, and the other lapsed Soudan provinces of Egypt, which might 
surely be drawn within English influences. Much of this newly “ pro- 
tected” area, it is stated on good authority, would form an excellent 
wheat country, and, as to the labour question, there surely should be 
no difficulty. with the resources of India at our back; in time we may 
expect to find here a large and industrious coolie population. When 
it is stated that the whole of the north-east horn of Africa, from Tajurah 
Bay as far south as Ras Hafun, virtually embracing cattle-produ- 
cing Somali Land, has been brought within our sphere, it’ is surely 
evident that England has looked well after her own interests in the 
scramble for Africa. She has indeed gelected the choicest fragments, 
not even excepting the Congo Free State: practically, the whole of 
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South Africa, where there is room for millions of European colonists ; 
the Niger region, giving access to the rich provinces of Central Soudan ; 
. the Lake region, with its teeming populations and great possibilities ; 
and the immense Somali country, backing on to Abyssinia: surely 
we ought to rest satisfied,-and allow other nations to do the best they 
can for themselves, without envy. But our responsibilities are great. 
Our example and our influence, much as we have to be ashamed of, have 
on the whole hitherto had, on the politics and commerce of the world, 
all the effect of enlightened public opinion. After our withdrawal 
from Zanzibar and its consequences, we are bound to exert ourselves 
all the more to show that the prosecution of European interests is 
not inconsistent with consideration for the welfare of the natives whose 
continent we are parcelling out. True, Europe is only doing now what 
‘man has done since he first set up for himself on the globe: we are 
exemplifying the right of might; we are taking what we want simply 
because we are strong enough to do so. But the sensitiveness of the 
civilized conscience has become intensified in these days, and somehow 
we have become convinced that the conduct of our Teutonic and Norse 
forefathers, when they harried and annexed these islands, must no 
longer be imitated by us in all its features; we-have got far beyond 
the buccaneering stage ‘of racial expansion. 
_ - In conclusion, I may state that I estimate our share of the trade 
of Africa at 44 per cent. out of a total of seventy-five millions 
sterling, France coming next with 26 per cent. This total is bound 
rapidly to increase now that so many eagerly competing traders are 
at work, and if our share increases in proportion we may well be 
satisfied. But, even with its gold and its diamonds, it is doubtful if - 
ever Africa will compete in economic development with any other con- 
` tinent, even with Australia, or with our Indian empire. But we must 
bear in mind that Africa has been the last continent to be taken up, 
that her development is only beginning, and undey proper treatment 
she ought to bear a fair share in supp®rting the burden of humanity on 
the face of this earth ; but what the value of this share will be can 
only be found by further exploration of a more minute and scientific 
character than that to which the continent has been hitherto in the 
main subjected. 
J. Scorr KELTIE. 
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HAT the present is pre-eminently the Age of Science, is a fact 
equally recognized by the majority, who hail it with triumph, 
and by the minority, who regard it with feelings wherein regret and 
apprehension have their place. As, in Literature, an age of pro~ 
duction is ever followed by: an age of criticism, so in the general 
history ôf human interests, War, Religion, Art, start in early days and 
run their swift coprse, while Science creeps lowly after them, till at 
last she passes them on the way and comes foremost in the race. We 
still in our time have War; but it is no longer the conflict of valiant 
soldiers, but the game of scientific strategists. We still have Religion ; 
but she no longer claims earth and heaven as her domain, but meekly 
goes to church by a path over which Science has notified, “On ` 
sufferance only.” We still have Art; but it is no longer the art of 
fancy,' but the art.of the intellect, wherein the beautiful is indefinitely 
postponed to the technically trte, as Truth is discerned by men who 
think qgwil wy a rien de vrai excepté le laid. All our multiform 
activities, from agriculture down to dressmaking, are in these days 
nothing if not “ scientific,” and to thousands of worthy people it is 
enough to say that Science teaches this or that, or that the interests 
of Science require such and such a sacrifice, to cause them to bow their 
heads, as pious men of old did at the message of a Prophet: “ It is 
„Sonce! Let it do what seemeth it good.” The claims of the esthe- 
tic faculty, and even of the moral sense, to speak in arrest of judgment 
on matters entirely within their own spheres are ruled out of court. 
. By a paradoxical fatality, however, it would appear as if the 
obsession of the Scientific Spirit is likely to be a little lightened for 
us by an event which might have been,expected to rivet the yoke on 
our necks, The recently published Life of the most.illustwious and most 
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amiable man of Science of this scientific age hlas suggested to many 
readers doubts of the all-sufficiency’ of Scier-ce to build up—not 
theories—but men. Mr. Darwin’s admirably candid avowal of the 
gradual extinction in his mind of the esthetic *\and religious elements 
has proved startling to a generation which, evn when it is ready to 
abandon Religion, would be direfully distressed to lose the pleasures 
afforded by Art and Nature, Poetry and Musi¢. Instead of lifting 
the scientific vocation to the skies (as was prolpably anticipated), this 
epoch-making Biography seems to have gonef far to throw a sort of 
dam across the stream, and to have arrestjed not a few Science- 
worshippers with the query: “ What shall yt profit a man if he find 
the origin of species and know exactly how fearth-worms and sun-dews 
conduct themselves, if all the while he fgrow blind to the loveliness 
of Nature, deaf to music, insensible to pgfetry, and as unable to lift his 
soul to the Divine and Eternal as weref the primeval Apes from whom 
- he has descended? Is this all that fScience can do for her devotee ? 
Must he be shorn of the glory humanity when he is ordained her 
Priest? Does he find his lofffiest faculties atrophied when he has 
become a ‘machine for grinding general laws out of large collections 
of facts’? ”t l : 
While these reflections are passing through many minds, it may be 
permite “wus to review some features of the Scientific Spirit of the 
Age. Frankly, I shall do it from an adverse point of view.' There 
were many years of my life during which I regarded it with profound, 
though always distant, admiration. Grown old, I have come to 
think that many spirits in the hierarchy are loftier and purer; that 
the noblest study of mankind is Man, rather than rock or insect; 
and that, even at its best, Knowledge is immeasurably less precious 
than Goodness and Love. Whether in these estimates I err or am 
justified, it would, in any case, be superfluous for me to add my feeble 
voice to the glorification of the Scientific Spirit. Diana of the 
Ephesians was never proclaimed sę vociferously” “Great ;” and, — 
perhaps, like the worshippers of the elder goddess, it may be said of 
those of Science, ‘‘the most part know not wherefore they have come 
together.” It will suffice if I ‘succeed in partially exhibiting how 
much we are in danger of losing by the Scientific Spirit, while others 
show us, more or less truly, what we gain thereby. - 
In speaking of “ Science” I must here be understood to refer only 
to the Physical Sciences, not to the mathematical or metaphysical. 
The former (especially the Biological group) have of late years come 










* ‘Up to the age of thirty, or beyond it, poetry of many kinds, such as the works of 
Milton, Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Shelley, gave me great delight, and even as 
‘a schoolboy I took intense delight in Shakespeare. I have also said that formerly 
pictures gave me considerable, and music very great, delight. But now, for many 
years, I cannot endure to read a line. of poetry. I have also almost lost my taste for 
pictures or music.”—Darwin’s “ Life,” wl. i. p. 101. - 
+ Ibid., same page. Said of himself by Darwin, 
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so much to the front bhat the old application of the word to the exact 
sciences and to metap ysics and ethics has almost dropped out of 
popular use. I also defire to explain at starting that I am not so 
blind as to ignore the splendid achievements of modern physical 
science in its own realm, nor the benefits which many applications of 
the Scientific Spirit Mave brought in various other directions. It is the 
intrusiveness and oppyegsion of the Scientific Spirit in regions where it 
has no proper work, adhd (still more often) its predominance in others 
where its place should\pe wholly subordinate, against which a protest 
appears to be needed. A\ score of causes have contributed in our genera- 
tion to set Science up and] to pull other things down. The levels need 
to be redressed. The spacc available for this paper will not permit me 
to exhibit the results of the \excessive share taken of late years by the 
Scientific Spirit in many prYgctical matters wherein experience and 
common-sense were safer guidies—eg., in Agriculture. This side of 
the question I must leave untotkched, and limit myself to the discus- 
sion of the general influence of thà Scientific Spirit on Education, 
on Art, on Morals, and on Religion. 







Professor Tyndall, in the Preface ti his great-work on “ Heat as a 
Mode'of Motion,” calls Science “the oblest, growth of modern times ;” 
and adds that “as a means of intellectual education ifs claims are” 
still disputed, though, once properly organized, greater and more 
beneficent revolutions wait its employment here than those which 
have marked its application in the material world” (second edition, 
p. 10). Since the publication of this book, and indeed since the 
opening of the Age of Science, the relative claims: of Science and 
Literature to form the basis of intellectual instruction have been 
incessantly debated by men qualified by experience in tuition (which I 

- cannot pretend to be) to form a judgment on the subject. There has 
been, however, I think, too little attention given on either side to the 
. relative moral influences of thestwo studies. 

Tn addressing the London Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching in March last, Sir James Paget expressed his dissent from 
Professor Morley’s opinion (given ona similar occasion last year) that 
“ Literature was an excellent if not a better study than Science.” Sir 
James maintained, on the contrary, that nothing could better advance 
human prosperity than Science ; and he elaborately set forth the specific 
benefits of a scientific education, as he conceived them, as follows :— 

“There was first, the teaching of the power of observing, then the teach- 
ing of accuracy, then of the difficulty of attaining to a real knowledge of 


the truth, and lastly, the teaching of the methods by which they could pass 
from that which was proved to the thinking of what was probable.” * 

* That organ of the Scientific party, the British Medical Journal, eulogizing this 
address, remarked that “Sir James is a master*of English, clothing all his thoughts in 


the most elegant language.” To the’ mere literary mind the above definitions may be 
thought td leave something to be desired on the score of “ elegance.” 
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subject of a literary education, or rather how confident I am in the judg- 
ment that there can be no worthy education which is not based on the study 
of the highest thoughts of the highest men in the best shape. As for 
Science (most of it falsely so called), if a few ledding minds are excepted, it 
simply amounts to the average dull worker, to no more than a kind of upper 
‘shop work, weighing out, and labelling, and learning alphabetical formule— 
-œ superior grocery-assistant’s work, and has not a single element of higher 
mental training init. Not to mention that it leaves out all knowledge of 
men and life, and therefore—is eminently fitted for life and its struggles ! 
Physiology in its worser sense adds to this a brutalizing of the average 
practitioner, or rather a devilish combination of intellect-worship and cruelty 
at the expense of feeling and character. For my part, if it were true that 
Vivisection had wonderfully relieved bodily disease for men, if it was at the 
cost of lost spirits, then let the body perish! And it is at the cost, of lost 
spirits. Ido not say, that under no circumstances should an experiment 
take place ; but I do say tbat under no circumstances should an experiment 
take place for teaching purposes. You will see how decided my judgments 
are on this matter.” f 


The Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, Head Master of Harrow, has been 
good enough to write to me as follows :— 


“Tam most willing to let you quote my words, whether what I said 
before, or what I say now. You command my full sympathy in the crusade 
which you have so nobly declared against cruelty. I say this frankly, 
although I know that there is some difference between us in regard to the 
practice of Vivisection. But even if it be necessary that in some cases, and 
under strict conditions, vivisectional experiments should be made upon 
animals, I cannot doubt that the use of such experiments tends to exercise 
a, demoralizing influence upon any person who may be called to make them. 
I hold, therefore, that the educational effect of Vivisection is always inju- 
rious. Knowledge is dearly purchased at the cost of tenderness, and I 
cannot believe that any morally minded person could desire to familiarize the 
young with the sight of animal suffering. For my part, I look upon the 
hardness of heart with which some distinguished physiologists have met the 
. protest raised against Vivisection as one of many signs that Materialism 
-means at the last an inversion of the ethical law—z.e., a preference of know- 
ledge to goodness, of mind to spirit, or, in a word, of humgn things to divine. 
Surely it is a paradox that they who gninimize the specific distinction 
between man and the animals, should be the least tender in their views of 
animal sufferings, and that "Christians who accentuate that. distinction 
should be willing to spare animals pain at the cost of enhancing their own. 
I conceive it then to be a primary duty of a modern educator, at school or 
college, to cultivate in his pupils, by all the means in his power, the sym- 
pathetic sentiment towards the animal world.” 


To turn to a less painful part of our subject. SCIENCE and ART are 
constantly coupled together in‘ common parlance and in grants of 
public money, but if ever incompatibility of temper formed a just 
ground of divorce, it is surely in their case. When Science—like 
Poverty—comes in at the door, Art—like Love—flies out at the 
window. They move in different planes, and touch different parts of 
human nature., Science appeals to the Intellect, Art to the Emotions ; 
and we are so constituted that our Intellects and Emotions are like 

K2 
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buckets in‘a well. When our Intellects.are in the ascendant our 
Emotions sink out of sight; when our Emotions rise to the surface, 
our busy Intellects subside into quiescence. _ It is only the idolatry 
of Science which could make intelligent men overlook the fact that. 
she and Art resemble two leashed greyhounds pulling opposite ways,. 
and, never running together unless there be some game (shall we 
surmise an endowment of public money ?) in view. ‘The synthetic, 
reverential, sympathizing spirit of Art is opposed, as the poles of the 
magnet, to the analytic, self-asserting, critical spirit of Science. The 
artist seeks Beauty ; finds likenesses; discerns the Ideal through the 
Real. The man of Science seeks Facts; draws distinctions ; strips. 
the Real to the skin and the bones. 

A great light of the Scientific Age has been heard to say that 
when he first visited the Vatican he “sat down before Raphaels 
‘Transfiguration’ and filled three pages of his note-book with his 
faults.” It was the most natural thing in the world for him to do.. 
How should a Physicist approve of three figures suspended in the air 
in defiance of the laws of gravitation? Or what could a Zoologist 
say to an angel outrageously combining in his person the wings 
properly belonging to the Order Aves, with the arms ‘and legs of 
Bimana? Worst of all, what must be the feelings of a Physiologist 
confronted with a bas-relief of a Centaur with two stomachs—or of a 
Cherub with none ? 

' Poetry is the Art of Arts. If we assis to seé what Science can, 
do for it, let us take a typical piece wherein Fancy revels and plays 
like an Ariel with wreaths of lovely tropes—say Shelley's ‘‘ Sensitive 
Plant” for example. We must begin by cutting out all the absurdly 
unscientific statements—e.g., that the lily of the valley grows pale with ` 
passion; that the hyacinth rings peals of music from its bells; and 
that the narcissus gazes at itself in the stream. Then, in lieu of this 
folly, we must deScribe how thg garden has been thoroughly drained, 
and scientifically manured with guano and sewage. After this, the 
flowers may be mentioned under their proper classes, as monandria 
and polyandria, cryptogams and, phenogams. Such would: be the 
result of bringing the Scientific Spirit to bear on Poetry. Introduced. 
into the border-realm of. Fiction, it begins by marring with pedantic 
illustrations the otherwise artistic work of George Eliot. Pushed 
further, it furnishes us with , medical novels, wherein the leading 
incident is a surgeon dissecting his aunt. Still a step onward, we 
reach the brute realism of “ A Mummers Wife” and “La Joie de 
“Vivre.” The distance’ between Walter Scott and Zola measures that: 
between Art and Science in Fiction. 

- To many readers it may appear that the antagonism of Science to 
Art may be condoned'in favour of Ber high claim to be the guide, _ 
not to Beauty, but to Truth. But is it indeed Truth, in the sense 
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which we have hitherto given to that great and NE word, at which 
Physical Science is now aiming ? Can we think of Truth merely as 
a vast heap of Facts, piled up into an orderly pyramid of a Science, 
like one of Timurs heaps of skulls? „To collect a million facts, test 
them, classify them, raise by inductién generalizations concerning 
them, and hand them: down to the next generation to add a few 
thousand more facts and (probably) to reconstruct the pyramid on ‘a 
different basis and another plan—if this be indeed to arrive at “ Truth,” 
modern Science may boast she has touched the goal. Yet in other 
days Truth was deemed something nobler than this. It was the 
interests which lay behind and beyond the facts, their possible bearing 
‘on man’s deepest yearnings and sublimest hopes, which gave dignity 
and meaning to the humblest researches into rock and plant, and which 
glorified such discoveries as Kepler’s, till he cried in rapture : “ O God, 
T think Thy thoughts -after Thee!” and Newton’s, till he closed the 
“ Principia” (as Parker said of him) by “ bursting into the Infinite 
and kneeling there.” In our time, however, Science has repeatedly 
renounced all pretension to throw light in any direction beyond the 


sequence of physical causes and effects; and by doing so she has, I - 


think, abandoned her claim to be man’s guide to Truth. The Alpine 
traveller who engages his guides to scale the summit of the Jungfrau, 
` and finds them stop to booze at the Wirthschaft at the bottom, would 
have no better right to complain than those who fondly expected 
Science to bring them to God, and are told that she now never pro- 
ceeds above the Ascidian. So long as all the rivulets of laws which 
Science traced flowed freshly onward towards the sea, our souls drank 
of them with thankfulness. Now that they lose themselves in the 
sands, they have become mere stagnant pools of knowledge. 


Let us turn to the influence of the Scientific Spirit on Morals. 

Respecting the theory of ethics, the-physico-Scientific Spirit has 
almost necessarily been from the first Wtilitarian, not Transcendental. 
To Mr. Herbert Spencer the world first owed the suggestion that moral 
intuitions are only results of hereditary experiences. ‘‘ I believe,” he 
wrote in 1868 to Mr. Mill, “ that the experiences of utility, organized 
and consolidated through all past generations of the human race, have 
been producing corresponding modifications which, by continued trans- 
mission and accumulation, have become in us certain faculties of moral 
intuition, certain emotions responding to right and wrong conduct, 
which have no apparent basis in the individual experiences of utility.” 
Mr. Darwin took up the doctrine at this stage, and in his “ Descent 
of Man” linked on the human conscience to the instincts of the lower 
animals, from whence he holds it to be derived. Similar instincts, 


he taught, would have grown up in any other animal as well endowed . 


as we are, but those Seher animals would not necessarily attach their 
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ideas of right and wrong to the same conduct. ‘“ If, for instance, 

men were reared under precisely the same conditions as hive-bees, 

there can hardly be a doubt that our unmarried females would, like- 

the worker-bees, think it a sacred duty to kill their brothers.” * i 

These two doctrines—that Conscience is only the “ capitalized ex- 
perience of the human tribe” (as Dr. Martineau has summarized Mr. 

Spencer), and that there is no such thing as absolute or immutable 

Morality, but only a convenient Rule for each particular class of in- 

telligent animals—have, between them, revolutionized theoretic ethics, 

and deeply imperilled, so far as they are accepted, the existence of 
human virtue. It is,in vain that the plea-is often entered on the 
side of faith that, after all, Darwin only showed how Conscience has | 
been. evolved, possibly by Divine pre-arrangement; and that we may 
allow its old authority as before. He has done much more than this. 

He has destroyed, for those who accept his views, the possibility of a. . 

rational reverence for the dictates of conscience. As he himself asks = 

“Would any of us trust in the convictions of a monkeys mind? . ... . The 

doubt always arises whether the convictions of man’s mind, which have 

been developed from the mind of the lower animals; are of any value.’ > 

. Who, indeed, could attach the same solemn authority to the monitions 

of the - , 

tt Stern Daughter of the Voice of God,” 

_and to the prejudices of ancestors just emerging from ape-hood ? It 
was hard enough heretofore for tempted men to be chaste, sober, 
honest, unselfish, while passion was clamouring for indulgence or want. 
pining for relief. The basis on which their moral efforts rested needed. 
to be in their minds as firm as the law of the universe itself. What 
fulcrum will they find henceforth im the sand-heap of heredity ex-- 
periénces of utility ? 

Thus the Scientific Spirit has sprung a mine under the EE 
foundations of Morality. It may, indeéd, be hereafter countermined. 
I believe that it will be so, an@ that it will be demonstrated that many 
of our broadest and deepest moral intuitions can have had no such 
origin. ‘The universal human expectation of Justice, to which all. 
literature bears testimony, can never Have arisen from such infini- 
tesimal experience of actual Justice, or rather.such large experience of 
prevailing injustice, as our ancestors in any period of history can have 
known. Nor can the “set of our (modern) brains” against the 
destruction of sickly and deformed infants have come to us from the 
consolidated experience of past generations, since the “ utility” is all 
on the side of Spartan Infanticide. .But for the present, and while 
Darwinism is in the ascendant, the- influence of the doctrine of here~ 
ditary conscience is simply deadly. It is no more possible for a mam: 

- who holds such a theory to cherish a great moral ambition than for a 

* “Descent of Man,” vol. i. p. 73. i + “Life,” vol. i. p. 316. 
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stream to rise above its source. The high ideal of Goodness, the 
hunger and thirst after Righteousness, which have been the mainspring 
of heroic and saintly lives, must be exchanged at best for a kindly 
good nature and a mild desire to avoid offence. ‘The man of science 
may be anxioùs to abolish vice and crime. They offend his tastes and 
distract him from his pursuits. But he has no longing to enthrone in 
their place a lofty Virtue, demanding his heart and life’s devotion. 
He is almost as much disturbed by extreme goodness as by wicked- 
ness. Nay, it has been remarked by a keen and sensitive observer, 
that the companionship of a really great and- entirely blameless man 
of science invariably proved a ‘‘ torpedo touch to aspiration.” 

An obvious practical result óf the present influence of Science on 
Morals has been the elevation of Bodily Health into thé summum 
bonum, and the consequent accommodation of the standard of right 

and wrong to that new aim. An immense proportion of the argu- 
` ments employed in Parliament and elsewhere when any question 
touching public health is under discussion rest on the wiexpressed major 
. premiss, “that any action which, in the opinion of experts, conduces 
- to the bodily health of the individual, or of the community, is ipso , 
Jacto lawful and right.” I cannot heré indicate the conclusions to 
which this principle leads. Much that the Christian conscience now 
holds to be Vice must be transferred to the category of Virtue; while 
the medical profession will acquire a Power of the Keys which it is 
perhaps even less qualified to use than the successors of St. Peter. 

Another threatening evil from the side of Science is the growth 
of a hard and pitiless temper. From whatsoever cause it-arise it 
seems certain that, with some noteworthy exceptions, the Scientific 
. Spirit is callous. In the mass of its literature the expressions of 
sympathy with civilized or savage, healthy or diseased mankind, or 
with the.races below us, are few and far between. Men and beasts 
are, in scientific language, alike ‘‘ specimens” (wretched word !), and if 
the men be ill or dying, they become ‘‘clinical material.” The light of 
Science is a “ dry” one. She leaves no glamour, xno tender mystery 
anywhere. Nor has she more pity than Nature for the weak who fall 
in the struggle for existence. There is, indeed, a scientific contempt 
quite swt generis for the “poor in spirit,” the simplé, the devoutly 
believing, in short, for all the humble and the weak, which constitutes 
of the Scientific Spirit of the Age a kind of Neo-Paganism, the very 
antithesis of Christianity. I may add that it is no less the antithesis 
of Theism, which, while abandoning the Apocalyptic side of Chris- 
tianity, holds (perhaps with added consciousness of its supreme value) 
to the spiritual part of the old faith, and would build the Religion of 
the future on Christ’s lessons of love to God and Man, of self-sacrifice 
and self-consecration. 

Prior to experience it’ might’ have been confidently expected that 
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the Darwinian doctriné of the descent of Man would have called forth 
a fresh burst of sympathy towards all races of men and -towards the 
lower animals. ' Every biologist now knows tenfold better reasons 
. than’ had St. Francis for calling the birds and beasts “ little brothers 
` and sisters.” But instead of instilling the tenderness of the Saint of 
Assisi, Science has taught her devotees to regard the ‘world as a scené 
of universal struggle, wherein the rule must be: ‘Every one for 
himself and no God for any one.” 
Ten years ago an eminent American physician remarked to me: 
“ In my country the ardour of scientific research is rapidly overriding” 
the proper benevolent objects of ‘my profession. The cure of disease 
is becoming quite a secondary consideration to the achievement of a 
correct diagnosis to be verified by a successful post-mortem.”. How 
true this now holds of the state of things in English hospitals that 
remarkable book ‘‘ St. Bernard’s,” and its still more important key, 
“Dying Scientifically,” have just come in timè to testify.* No one 
who has read these books will deny that the purely Scientific Spirit is 
(at all events sometimes) a merciless ‘spirit; and that Dr. Draper's 
, famous boast so often repeated, that ‘ Science has never subjected any ` 
one to physical torture,” + is untrue. l 
Irreverence appears to be another “ Note” of the Scientific Spirit. 
Literature always holds a certain attitude of conservatism. Tts kings 
will never be dethroned. But Science is essentially revolutionary. 
The one thing certain about a great man of Science. is, that in a few 
years his theories and books will be laid on the shélf. Like coral 
insects, the scientists of yesterday, who built the foundations of. the 
science of to-day, are all dead, from the moment that their, 
. Successors have raised over them another- inch of the interminable 
reef. The student of Literature, dealing with human life, cannot 
forget for a moment the existence of such things as Goodness 
which he must honour, and Wickedness which he must abhor. But 
Physical Science, ‘dealing with ya-moral Nature, brings no such lessons 
to her votaries. There is nothing to revere even in a well-balanced 
Solar System, and nothing to despise in a microbe. Taking this into | 
consideration, it might have been foreseen that the Scientific Spiritof the 
. Age would haye been deficient in ‘reverence ; and, as a matter of fact, I 
think it will be conceded that so it is. It is a spirit to which the 


* Speaking of this latter bóok, the Manchester Guardian (March 17) remarked that 
“the charges in ‘St. Bernard’s’ were supported by details of cases reported in medical 
journals, and by statements made by lecturers of distinction. The quotations are 
precise and easily verified. The hospitals will do well to take some notice of a medical 
man who avers that the healing of patients is subordinated to the professional advan- 
tages of the staff and the students, that cures are retarded for clinical study, that new, 
drugs are tried upon hospital patients, who are needlessly examined and made to undergo 
unnecessary operations. They cannot afford to pass over the statement that the dying 
are tortured by useless operations, and that the blunders of students are covered by 
their teachers for the credit of the hospital.” So far as these charges are true, every 
one is directly due to the inspiration of the Sqientific Spirit. 

+ Preface to “Conflict,” p.11. > as 
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terms ‘ imperious ” and t arrogant” may not unfitly be applied; and 
sometimes we may add ‘‘ overbearing,” when a man of science thinks 
fit to rebuke a theologian for trespassing on, shis ground after he has 
been trampling all over the ground of theology. Perhaps the difference 
between the new ‘‘bumptious” Spirit of Science and the old, exquisitely 
modest and reverent tone of Newton and Herschel, Faraday and Lyell, 
is only due to the causes which distinguish everywhere a Church 
Triumphant from a Church Militant. But whatever they may be, it 
seems clear that it will scarcely be in an age of Science that the 
prophecy will be fulfilled, that ‘‘ the meek shall inherit the earth.” * 
Among the delicate and beautiful things which Science brushes away 
from life, I cannot omit to reckon a certain modesty which’ has 
hitherto prevailed among educated people. The decline of decency in 
England, apparent to every one old enough to recall earlier manners and 
topics of conversation, is due in great measure, I think, to the scientific 
(medical) spirit. Who would have thought thirty years ago of seeing 
young men in public reading-rooms snatching at the Lancet and the 
British Medical Journal from layers of what ought to be more attrac- 
tive literature, and poring over hideous diagrams and revolting details 
of disease and monstrosity ? It is perfectly right, no doubt, for these 
professional journals to deal plainly with these horrors and with the 
thrice abominable records of “ gynecology.”. But, being so, it follows 
that it is not proper that they should form the furniture of a reading- 
table at which young men and young women sit for general—not 
medical-——instruction. Nor is it only in the medical journals that 
disease-mongering now obtains. The political press has adopted the 
practice of reporting the details of illness of every eminent man who 
falls into the hands of the doctors, and affords those gentlemen an 
opportunity of advertising themselves as his advisers. The last 
recollection which the present generation will retain of many an 
illustrious statesman, poet, or soldier, will not be that he died like a 
hero or a saint, bravely or’ piously, but, that he swallowed such and 
such a-medicine, and, perhaps, was sick in his stomach. Deathbeds 
are desecrated that doctors may be puffed and public inquisitiveness 
_assuaged. 
* So far does the materialist spirit penetrate into literature, that in 
criticizing books and men the most exaggerated importance is attached 
by numberless writers to the physical conditions and ‘‘ environments” 
of the personages with whom they are concerned, till we could almost 


* It was long before Science acquired her natural voice. For more than a thousand 
years she submitted servilely to Aristotle and his interpreters. But the Science of the 
Dark Ages was only a branch of Learning, of which a Picus of Mirandola or an Admir- 
able Crichton could master the whole, along with the classics or mathematics of the 
period. The genuine Scientific Spirit was not yet born; and when it woke at last in 
Galileo and Kepler, and down to our own day, the religious spirit was still paramount 
over the scientific. It is only in the present generation that we witness at once the 
evolution of the trug scientific spirit and of scientific arrogance. 
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_ suppose that—given his ancestry and circumstances—we could scienti- 
fically construct the Man with all his gifts and passions. As if, for-. 
sooth, a dozen brothers were alike-in character, or even all the kittens 
ina litter! It is refreshing to read the brisk persiflage on this kind 
of thing in the Revue des Deux Mondes for March 1. The writer, 
reviewing Mr. Lecky’s books, states that but little of that splendid 
historian’s private life has been published, and adds :— 


“Je ne me plains pas de cette sécheresse, je la bénis. -C’est un plaisir, 
devenu si rare aujourd’hui, de pouvoir lire un livre sans en connaître 
Tauteur : de juger une œuvré directment et en elle-même, sans avoir à étudier - 
ce composé d’organes et de tissus, de nerfs et de muscles, d’où elle est sortie : 
sans la commenter à Paide de la physiologie, de l’ethnographie et de la clima- 
tologie: sans mettre en jeu l’atavisme et les diathéses héréditaires !” * 


Turn we, lastly, to the influences of the Scientific Spirit on Religion. 
It is hardly too much to affirm that the advance of that Spirit has been 
to individuals and classes the signal for a subsidence of religious faith 
and religious emotion. Judging from Darwin’s experience, as that of 
a typical man of science, just as such an one becomes an embodiment 
.of the Scientific Spirit, his religious sentiment flickers and expires like 
a candle in an airless vault. Speaking of his old feélings of ‘‘ wonder, 
admiration, and devotion,” experienced while standing amidst the 
grandeur of a Brazilian forest, he wrote in later years when Science 
had made‘him all her own: “ Now the grandest scenes would not 
cause any such convictions and feelings to rise in my mind. It may 
be truly said that I am like a man who has become colour-blind.” + 
‘Nor did the deadening influences stop at his own soul. As one 
able reviewer of his “ Life” in the Spectator wrote: “No sane man 
can deny Darwin’s influence to have been at least contemporaneous 
with a. general decay of belief in the unseen. Darwin’s Theism faded 
from his mind without disturbance, without perplexity, without pain. - 
These words describe his influence as well as his experience.” 

The causes of the anti-religious tendency of modern science may 
be found, I believe, Ist, in’ the closing up of that “ Gate called 
Beautiful,” through which many souls have been wont to enter the 
Temple; 2nd, in the diametric opposition of its Method to the method 
of spiritual inquiry; and, 3rd, to the hardness of character frequently 
produced (as we have already noted) by scientific pursuits. These . 
three causes, I think, sufficiently account for the antagonism between 
the modern Scientific and the Religious Spirits, quite irrespectively of 


* While I am writing these pages the Globe informs us that there reigns at present 
in Paris a mania for medical curiosities and surgical operations. ‘It has become the 
right thing to get up early and hurry off to witness some special piece of dexterity 
-with the scalpel. The novel yields its attraction to the slightly stronger realism of the 
medical treatise, and the picture galleries have the air of a pathological museum. It 
is’suggested that the theatres, if they want to hold their own, must represent critical 
operations in, a thoroughly realistic manner op the stage.” 

+ “ Life,” vol. i. p. 811. 
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the bearings of scientific researches and criticisms on the doctrines of 
either natural or traditional religion. Had Science inspired her 
votaries with religious sentiment, they would have broken their way 
through the tangle of theological difficulties, and have opened for us a 
highway of Faith at once devout and rational. But of all improbable 
things to anticipate now in the world is a Scientific Religious Refor- 


mation. Lammenais said there was one thing worse than Atheism— - © 


namely, ‘indifference whether Atheism be true. The Scientific Spirit 
of the Age has reached this point. It is contented to be Agnostic, 
not Atheistic. It says aloud, “ I don’t know;” it mutters to those 
who care to listen, “ I don’t care.” 


The Scientific Spirit has undoubtedly performed prodigies in the 
realms of physical discovery: Its inventions have brought enormous 
contributions to the material well-being of man, and it has widened 
to a magnificent horizon the intellectual circle of his ideas. Yet, 
notwithstanding all its splendid achievements, if it foster only the 
lower mental faculties, while it paralyses and atrophies the higher; ` 
if Reverence and Sympathy: and Modesty dwindle in its shadow; if 
Art and Poetry shrink at its touch; if Morality be undermined and 
perverted by it; and if Religion perish at its approach as a flower 
vanishes before the frost,—then, I think, we must deny the truth 
of Sir James Paget’s assertion, that Nothing can advance human 
prosperity so much as Science. She has given us many precious things, 
but she takes away things more precious still. 


Frances Power COBBE. 


LOCAL TAXATION OF RENTS IN 
| LONDON. 


FROM A VESTRYMAN’S POINT OF: VIEW. 


+ 


HIS paper is written with an object narrow in range and humble . 

- in aim. I am not proposing to discuss the wide and compli- 
cated questions, how far it is right to throw a greater amount of the 
general taxes on the owners of land, ôr how far it is expedient or 
possible to assess taxes on the basis of capital instead of present 
income. I am not qualified by knowledge or training for any such 
discussion. My range is confined to the area of London, and to the 
question whether it is not fair to throw upon the owners of land and - 
houses there, a portion of the charges now borne wholly by the 
occupiers. And my aim is to lay a basis for the practical discussion. 
of this question, which is of direct importance to London ratepayers, 
* and probably bears upon local taxation elsewhere. I see some con- 
siderable difficulties in the matter. I cannot find that it has been 
up to this time isolated from other questions and methodically 
exhibited for the examinationeof Londoners in’ the form of a detailed 
plan worked out ‘in figures. I am sensible how imperfect is my 
information upon many important local details, and how hampered I 
am by this ignorance and by want of familiarity with general ques- , 
tions of taxation and of political economy. It is certain that I shall fall 
into errors, and that, so far as I suggest a practical scheme, it will 
be imperfect and faulty. I know that if the suggested improvement in 
London. taxation is to take place it must be worked out by better 
heads than mine. But, all these drawbacks notwithstanding, it seems 
to me useful to put into shape, from the point of view of an average 
‘London householder and vestryman, the burden which we feel, and 
‘the remedy which we are feeling after, if haply we may find it. 

Nobody can deny that there has. been for many years an increas- 
ing number of persons who believe that the ‘owpers of property 
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which is continually being augmented in value by the wants and the 
industry of a growing population, do not bear their fair share of the 
public burdens. With some, this belief, whether right or wrong, is 
formed after much study of the case. With others, probably the 
greatest number, it is a feeling, somewhat vague. and inarticulate, pro- 
duced partly by what they have heard said, partly by seeing the visible 
wealth of. great landowners, partly by knowing the pressure on them- 
selves and neighbours as payers of rates and taxes. Others again are 
led up to the belief through their practical aquaintance with the levying 
and expenditure of rates, and hearing complaints of their weight: of 
which class am I; and thatis why I speak of London taxation, and of 
that alone. It will introduce the discussion well if I give some quota- 
tions to illustrate the different standpoints of those who have their faces 
set in the same direction. . a 

. Mr. John Stuart Mill’s views are very well known, but one of the 
passages which express them will bear repetition :— i 


‘Suppose there is a kind of income which constantly tends to increase 
without any exertion or sacrifice on the part of the owners, those owners 
constituting a class in the community whom the natural course of things 
progressively enriches, consistently with complete passiveness on. their own 
part. In such a case it would be no violation of the principles on which ` 
private property is grounded, if the State should appropriate this increase of 
wealth on the part of it, as it arises. This would not properly be taking 
anything from anybody; it would merely be applying an accession of wealth 
created by circumstances to the benefit of. society, instead of allowing it to 
become an unearned appendage to the riches of a particular class. Now this 

*is actually the case with rent.”—Political Economy, bk. v. chap. ii. sec. 5. 


Here is a very different utterance by some active workers who 

call themselves Socialists, and. who, I am assured, influence the views: 

. of considerable numbers among Artisan Clubs and Associations. It 

was sent to me after I had been speaking on the subject, in order 

that I might see the weakness and fétility of my proposal, or any’ 

proposal, to throw a moderate and fair share of public burdens upon 
rents :— 


“TAXATION OF UNEARNED INcomes.—Besides Perpetual Pensions, which 
the Radicals are making an end of, four hundred and fifty million pounds 
-sterling, or more than a third of the annual income of the nation, is con- 
sumed by landlords and shareholders who do ‘not, as such, perform a single 
stroke of work for the nation in return. Two hundred millions of this is. 
rent: the other two hundred and fifty is called interest. This is the estimate 
made in the interest of the idle classes themselves; and therefore it is well 
under the mark. It does not include employers’ profits, or the large incomes 
derived- by educated or ‘highly connected’ men from employments which 
are practically closed to the working class. We want this taxed by a pro-- 
gressive income-tax. How high do we want to tax it? Twenty shillings 
in the pound—+.e., Complete Land Nationalization—will satisfy us. But we 
will take an instalment to begin.” os 
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These are thinkers who are so struck by seeing how in some . cases 
wealth escapes taxation, that they actually propose to -take all. the 
savings of prudent industrious people (at least all those that are 
prudently invested to produce income) and to pay the taxes out of 
theni. I look upon such thoughts as vapours which will be dissipated 
by the free air of discussion, coupled with the removal of such un- 
fairness as is proved to exist; but I quote them, for they are amongst 
us, and are now playing a certain part in the politics of London, and 
probably of other places. 

To show the views which for a few years past have been freely 
expressed, though in a very sporadic manner, by persons in my 
position, ,[ quote a resolution which has recently been passed by the 
‘Vestry of Fulham, and affirmed by that of St.: George’s Hanover 
Square :— 

` “That this Vestry is of opinion that it is a great injustice to the rate- 
payers of the Metropolis that all the improvements effected in London 
should be paid by the householders, and affirms that the ground rents and 
improved values of land should be rated to the Metropolitan rates in 
future, the land to be rateable and chargeable upon and from the same 


‘ persons, and with the same right of deduction as .property-tax under 
Schedule A.”* 


The two first expressions of opinion that I have cited travel into 
regions economic and political, where, as above said, I do not wish or 
dare to tread. The opinion of the Vestries is that of practical men 
who have before. them a narrow field of duty which leads them to 
understand where the shoe pinches themselves or their neighbours. © 
Subject to one modification, it is my own view, though I am quite 
prepared to abandon it when proof has been given of the assertion, 
loudly enough made, that it would lead to injustice. But though - 
the philosophic expert in political economy and the workers of the 
Fabian “Parliamentary League reach conclusions of vast range, while 
the practical vestryman stics to his own last, there underlies all 
three views the same idea, that workers are unduly weighted in com- 
parison with non-workers. When men of theory, men of practice, 
and men who are galled by existing social adjustments, all look the 
same way, it is probable that some movement in that direction will 
be effected. Whether the change shall be small or great, gradual or 
abrupt, gentle or harsh, depends very much on the spirit in which it 
is debated. 

There are two reasons why those who levy’ and those who pay 
rates in London have been, led of late years to give closer attention to 
their incidence. One is their great increase. Probably no one will 
require evidence on this point, because in most’ parishes every rate- 
payer of even a few years’ standing kas felt it in his own person, I have 


* * I believe that other Vestries have since passed similar*resolutions. 
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not been at any pains to collect figures for this purpose. For an in- 
stance of great increase, I may cite my own parish and my own house. 
The rateable value of the house has increased, and the proportion of 
the rate has also increased. In the year 1864 the rate for St. George’s 
Hanover Square was 2s. 1d. in the pound. This year it is 3s. 114d. 
About six years ago the house was, with many others, set down at a 
largely enhanced value in the rate-books. I speak well within. the 
mark in saying that in twenty years the rates for my house have much 
more than doubled. It is true that in some of the parishes which were . 
very highly rated prior to the Valuation Act of 1869, and to the pro- 
visions by which parts of the poor-rates have been spread over the 
whole of London, there has been a decrease of ee But the 
general increase is undoubtedly very large. 
The other reason is that the coal-tax will expire in 1889, and the 
efforts made by the City of London and the Board of Works to pro- 
cure a renewal of it have excited 4 great deal of attention and con- 
troversy. Strong objections are made to the tax on different grounds : 
by some because it is levied on a prime necessary of life, and so presses 
the poorest classes; by others because it unduly weights production 
‘in London ;- and again by others because it is unfairly levied and un- 
fairly distributed. There can be no doubt that the tax would expire, 
unlamented save by the City of London, who take an extravagant 
share of it, if it were not for one consideration, The Board of Works 

tell us that, unless we renew the coal-tax, they will clap an additional 
- threepence on to our rates. Many ratepayers believe that this will 
actually be done, dnd so they desire to retain a tax which falls not on 
ratepayers alone, but on every consumer of coal. 

Under the pressure of this actual large increase of E and of the 
further increase that is threatened, it is no wonder if Londoners look 

about them to see what are the causes of it, how the money is spent, 
and whether those who benefit by it are made fairly t¢ contribute to 
it. They find that one potent cause of the increase is the execution 
of works which effect permanent improvements; some over a wider 
and some over a narrower area. These works increase the value of the 
owner's property. Butas such he pays nothing for them; the whole 
charge falls on the occupier; and if by chance the owner is himself 
the occupier, he pays only as occupier and not as owner. Why should 
we not bring i in the owners to contribute a fair share to the common _ 
expenses, in consideration of the benefits they receive ? 

It is necessary to explain what is meant in this discussion by 
the term “ owner,” as to which a great deal of haziness and miscon- 
ception exists. Many people imagine that a proposal to throw a por- 
tion of the rates on owners means that the portion is to be paid by 
the ultimate reversioner or freeholder. Such a process would be very 
unjust, and probably very inefficacious too. In a large number of 


. 
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cases the freeholder has only a small interest in the property, his 
freehold being a reversion subject to a long term of years, maybe 80 
or 90, and carrying only a small rent, or none at all, in the meantime, 

In such a case the ownership, as distinct from the occupation, is 
vested in more than one person. ‘The owner of the freehold has part, 
and the owner of the term of years has another, and .in the case put 
the greater, part. Soa property may have half a dozen owners if 
there are as many lettings and sub-lettings. Therefore when I speak 
„of owners of properties, I use a curt éxpression for all those persons ` 
who divide between them if more than one, or enjoy wholly if only 

one, the actual or estimated yield of such properties. Hach of them 

Should pay his quota towards that improvement or maintenance 

his property which, is enforced by law. 

Before this subject can be discussed in a full and satisfactory 
way, there is much information to be given which I do not possess, 
Doubtless, as time goes on, and as it is better.seen where the stress of 
argument presses, the requisite knowledge will be gained by others 
who have more leisure or more energy than myself. On the point I 
am dealing with at this moment, I am afraid, having inquired: of 
official persons and of experts in statistics, that no means exist of” 
making even an approximate conjecture what may be the value of 
ownerships in London. That it must. be something very large,we may be 
certain, because it is within the knowledge of everybody what large 
rents are paid for London houses and what large numbers of houses 
are rented. But we cannot even guess how much would be produced 
by exacting a penny from. every one who receives a pound of rent, 
This uncertainty, however, does not affect the principle of the plan 
here proposed, but only the amount of relief to be gained from it. 

Another point which requires elucidation is the amount of 
expenditure which is applied to permanent’ improvements. There 

will of course*be differences | of opinion what are permanent improve- 
ments; but there will be hardly any dispute that some things are so: 
as, for instance, school-buildings, drainage, the Thames Embankment, 
great arterial-streets, and so forth. The Board of Works could readily 
furnish information on this head, and I have suggested to some of 
its members that they should do so; but it has not been done.yet. 
I should be surprised if it was not found that the bulk of the expenses ` 
of the Board of Works, as well as a large portion of those of the School 
Board, would properly ‘be attributable to permanent improvements. . 

I day stress on this point, because I think that it makes the 
strongest part of the case for charging the owners, and that to this 
class of expenditure they should contribute a larger portion than to 
other classes.* But I do not suggest that they ought not to contribute 


i \ 
*, Mr. Charles Harrison has kindly supplied me with references to several local Acts, 
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to other classes. If indeed.all the rates were spent in the wants of 
the day, such as cleansing or lighting the streets, it might be just that 
the occupier, having enjoyed all, should pay for all. But take such a 
case as the poor-rate, That which chiefly gives value to the soil of 
London is the mass of the population there, and the industry which 
they exert upon the spot. But it is impossible to bring together 
masses of human beings without the ordinary incidents of human life: 
sickness, old age, loss of property, vice, and the various accidents 
which bring indigence in their train. I maintain it to be a just thing _ 
that owners, who benefit so largely by the existence of masses of 
Londoners, should contribute a proper share towards the legal provision 
for such as fall into the gulf of pauperism. 

The proposal then which I advocate is that the owners of 
‘London property should come to the aid of the occupiers, and bear a 
share of the common burdens. I have referred to different classes of 
expenditure, not for the purpose of suggesting that any accurate account 
of them should be taken yearly or periodically, and that owners should 
be charged with a proportion of each. That would be a complicated 
and worrying process, whereas simplicity is requisite for all plans 
calculated to work smoothly on a large scale. But some proportion 
should ‘be fixed on as the fair proportion to be contributed by owners. 
That cannot be done with mathematical precision ; it must be done 
with a certain ‘amount of roughness. But even, so it can hardly be 
done in a satisfactory way except after studying and discussing the 
nature and amount of the various classes of expenditure from rates. 
For the present purpose, and for the sake only of greater clearness in 
statement, I will suppose that the.owner’s proportion of the rate is 
settled at one-fourth. I am careful to point out that this proportion 
is purely hypothetical, and that the fair proportion depends on calcu- 
lations which are yet to be made; because, after speaking on this 
subject, I have found that other men, all warnings and disclaimers 
notwithstanding, have insisted on taking the illustrative hypothesis 
as an integral part of the plan, and, thinking the proposed proportion 
to be too high or too low, have entered into premature disputes about it. 

It is desirable to show what amount of authority there is for re- 
adjusting London taxation in the suggested direction. 

In February 1866 a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed to inquire into the local government and local taxa- 
tion of the Metropolis. Mr. J. S. Mill was a member of it, and its 
chairman was Mr. Ayrton. Its report was made on the 16th of 
April 1866, and was signed by all the members. They expressed an 


ranging from A.D. 1675 to 1734, for the erection of churches. They all authorize 
tenants to deduct from their rents a portion of the necessary rate, the portion varying ' 
from two-thirds to four-fifths. ` Of course, churches are improvements of a highly per- 
manent character, and at that date were cqnsidered a legitimate local charge. 
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opinion that direct taxation had. reached its utmost limits in the less 
“wealthy districts of London. ‘Great inequalities were found to exist.” 
Our national Saint, still subject to the marvellous diversity of fortune 
and character which legends ascribe to him, was victimized in South- 
wark, where he appears as Martyr, to the extent of 6s. 9d. in the . 
pound; while in Hanover Square, where he figures as the triumphant - 
slayer of dragons, he got off for 2s. ld. They raised the question 
whether it is “just and reasonable to depart from the ordinary prac- 
tice of imposing local burdens on the occupants of property for the 
year in which the rate is made.” They pointed out that the expendi- 
ture of the Board’ of Works was made to supply wants arising from 
the former defect of local povernment, and to effect. permanent im- 
provements which have tended to increase the value of property ; that 
the works are of-such magnitude that their effects will be felt long 
after the charges, though spread over many years, have been 
defrayed; also that they are of a novel character, resulting from 
special legislation Imposing new and unforeseen burdens. They 
recommended that in any arrangement of the financial resources of 
the Board of Works, a portion of the charge for permanent improve- 
ments should be borne by the owners of property; the rate being in 
the first instance paid by the occupier, and subsequently deducted 
from his rent, as is now provided in regard to the general property- 
tax. : cd f ` 
In February 1870 another Select Committeé was appointed to 
inquire whether it be expedient that charges now locally imposed ` 
on the occupiers of rateable property should be divided between 
' owners and occupiers, and what consequent changes should take place 
in the constitution of local bodies. Mr. Goschen was the chairman of 
this Committee, After pointing out that rates have different objects, 
they abstain from saying whether all should be dealt with in the same 
manner.t They then pass certain abstract resolutions to the following 
effect: the existing system is contrary to sound policy; in many 
cases the burden of the ratés falls ultimately, in part or whole, on’ 
the owner,.who has no share in their administration; it is better that 
both owners and occupiers should feel an immediate interest in the 
increase or deciease of local expenditure, and in the administration of 


* These inequalities have been reduced by the Valuation Act and by the distribution , 
of some of the poor-law charges; but they are still great. 

+ Such reservations of opinion usually mean that the members of the Committee 
cannot agree. I wish that in such cases each party, would exhibit its own views in 
separate notes. Indeed, it would often be better if whole reports were prepared in that 
way. Attempts to write that in which all can agree, constantly end in whittling away the 
substance of each opinion ; and, so far from adding weight to the conclusion, deprive 
it of weight. ‘The very object of committees of inquiry is to elucidate moot questions ; 
to.ensure full treatment of which, it is usual to appoint men of diverse views. And the 

. public would gain far more by vigorous statements of opposite views than by a colour- 
Jess residuum after eliminating points of conflict. I know nothing of the history of 
this report of 1870, but it bears on its face the marks of compromise, and is, I think, 
weak in consequence. ; ° 
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local affairs; it is expedient that owners should be made directly 
liable. for a certain proportion ‘of the rates. Their suggestions are 
that owners should be represented on rating bodies; that occupiers 
should deduct from their rent a portion of the rate charged on them ; 
and that agreements in contravention of such -deductions should be 
prohibited. é 

It is remarkable that the resolutions of this Committee seem to put 
forward the incapacity of the owner to regulate rates, not less but 
rather more strongly than undue pressure on the occupier, as a 
' reason for the changes they propose. That reason is not to be over- 
looked, though I am quite unable to agree with the Committee as to 
the share of importance which they assign to it. Anyhow, whether 
we think that it is the owner'or the occupier who has more.reason to 
desire a change, the case for such a change has been strengthened 
since the report of 1870: because fresh improvements have: been 
undertaken, and the School Board has come into the field, and has 
added something substantial to the rates by the purchase of sites 
and the erection of buildings. 

The two reports have suffered the common lot. Committees 
speak whether the people will hear or will forbear, and they usually 
forbear. Nothing has been done. The ignorance, and consequent 
apathy, of Londoners respecting théir local public -affairs, the absence 
of local institutions, except’ of a mutilated and fragmentary kind, 
have been good guarantees of inaction. I believe that the -City of 
London has made some attempts to throw a share of the rates upon 
owners, but they came to nothing, and I am ignorant of their history. 
As in the case of London-local government, no way is made till some 
private persons band themselves together to promote reform in a 
sustained and methodical way. This move took place in the latter 
part of 1887, Some of these persons belonged to the Municipal 
Reform League, who had necessarily been brought inte contact with 
questions of local taxation. Others belonged to a very different 
society, the Land Restoration League, which, I believe, not only 
adopts in its full extent the principle above quoted from John’ 
Stuart Mill, but desires furthet to vest the ownership of land in the 
State. Others again were independent of both these associations. 
But whether their views were wider or narrower, whether they desired 
large general re-adjustments of taxation and property, or only a more 
equitable distribution of local burdens in London, they all agreed 
that, pending the discussion of larger questions, it is well to deal 
with smaller ones, and that London taxation is an object worth a 
‘united effort on the part of Londoners.* So we join hands over the 

* Owing to this circumstance, my interest in London affairs has led me to be chair- 
man of the Committee ; though, beyond the limited object advocated in this paper, a 


more incompetent chairman could not be found. Probably questions of local taxation 
in other towns resemble those in London, and I have never been able to see why all 
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plan here propounded, and frame what is called a United Committee 
for Taxation of Ground-rents and Values—some attaching greater 
importance to one portion of the subject, and some to the other. 

To show clearly what alteration is proposed, let us see how the law 
stands now. I am not now considering the case of special contract 
between the owner and the occupier. I observe that the moment 
any suggestion is made to throw rates on the owner, those who 
represent him say that it will be a violation of contract. That is 
confusing two distinct subjects requiring distinct treatment, or at 
all events distinct debate. Independently of contract, the law throws 
all rates on the occupier. It is obviously convenient, probably 
necessary, to collect them from him in the first instance, and no pro- 
vision has ever been made, except under. some special statutes for 
limited objects, for recouping him to any extent out of the pocket 
of the owner. How does this work under the present circumstances 
of London ? 

Let us suppose that an owner of land made a lease in the year 
1840 for fifty years at a fixed rent. At that time the rates were 
levied almost entirely for current needs, and consequently were much 
less in amount than now. But in 1855 what may be fairly termed 

“a new policy is set on foot. It is resolved to effect great permanent 
improvements by local taxation in London. The Board of Works. 
borrows large sums of money repayable by yearly instalments, the 
whole of which are added to the rates.* Of course a provision ought 
to have been made for charging owners with a portion of such rates. 
But Londoners are taxed by the national Parliament, not by an 
assembly representative of Londoners, nor have they any such 
assembly to guard their interests. ` They had not then even, as they 
have now, an adequate proportion of representatives in the House of 
Commons. Anyhow, their interests are not duly attended to; and 
the unfortunatg occupier is left to bear the whole expense of desired 
improvements. `. ° 
. In 1870 comes the School Board, with similar results. And as 
the wish for improvements goes on, there come other things, though 
of less magnitude—such as baths, washhouses, libraries—all necessi~ 
tating the purchase of sites and the erection of permanent buildings, . 
all adding to the comforts of the neighbourhood, and consequently to - 
the value of the adjacent land, and all paid for by the occupier. The 
result in the case supposed is, that in the year 1890 the owner gets 
back his land with all improvements, for which the occupier has been 
local taxation should be confined to occupiers, whether urban or rural. But even as 
regards taxation of rents, I have no practical knowledge except in London. And as 
regards taxation of values, I have never quite understood how it is proposed to apply 
it to the complicated interests existing in English land. 


* Sixty years is the maximum time allowed for the discharge of loans. 


5 t Titty years is the term fixed for the repayment of the loans raised by the School 
oard. ' A . 
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forced by law to pay ; and gets it altogether free of charge if the loans 
have been wholly paid off, or partially free if they have been partially 
paid off. That is not just. $ 

I have taken a'simple case for the purpose of illustration, and 
doubtless cases vary much; but this one. must be a type of a large 
number. In these cases a new Jaw has been passed to compel one 
man to improve another man’s property. And that process is, in 
effect, still going on as each new improvement is set on, foot by the 
Board of Works, the School Board, or the Vestries.* In the year 
1842 Sir Robert Peel imposed the income-tax; and,. in the case of 
houses and land, he collected the whole value from the occupiers in 
the first instance. My supposed lessee found himself obliged to pay 
7d. for every pound of yearly value at which his ground was assessed. 
But the income-tax was a law for the whole nation, passed by the 
representatives of the whole nation; and care was taken to do that 
which was not done when Parlianient was taxing Londoners—viz. 
to provide that equal contribution should be made by all persons 
interested in the property from which the tax was obtained. The 
occupier pays his 7d. in the pound for the full assessed value ;* but it is 
enacted that when he comes to pay his rent he shall deduct 7d. from 
every pound due to his landlord. Thus each pays his share. I 
cannot see why even for such a rate as the poor-rate we should not 
hold that principle to be good which is good for the income-tax. But 
when we aré dealing with rates for permanent improvements, it is 
obvious that the case for charging the owners is much strengthened. 

Our object then is to throw some of the burden’ upon the owners 
of property ; and the next question is, by what method. To some 
it appears that the object will be gained if ‘the tax is laid on the 
capitalized value of each property instead of its annual income. But 
when that has been said, a great deal remains to be explained. I 
have seen suggestions that 4 per cent. on the capital value of pro- 
perty is a truer measure of value thaneits actual or estimated yield 
bythe year. It may be so.f It is a great change from our existing | 
system, and one that through many discussions has been refused in 
the case of income-tax. But I do not discuss it: because, admitting 
provisionally that such a change’ may be beneficial, I have not seen 
any plan worked out on that principle for re-adjusting the incidence 
of burdens as between occupier and owner, and do not understand 

* I have often seen the Vestries blamed for their slowness to act on statutory powers 
for improvements. But there are many, and an increasing number among them, who 
feel the unfairness of doing everything at the expense of the occupiers; and allowance 
must be made for this feeling. 

+ In the case of land left vacant while buildings are growing up close by, it would 
be so. But then arises the question whether it is expedient to lay a tax on that which 
produces nothing. I do not discuss this: indeed, am not qualified. The quantity of 
such Jand in London is not, I should think, so large as to affect the rates very mate- 


rially. But this is one of the many things*of which we are at present in ignorance. See 
the next note. ° 
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what plan is in contemplation. A little while ago I heard a speaker . 
at a meeting say, apparently with a good deal of approval from his 
hearers, that we ought not to trouble ourselves about intricate 
arrangements’ between landlord and tenant, but should lay our tax 
upon the property itself. Very good, if-a house could draw a cheque 
or if we could take a slice out of it: but unfortunately we must 
look to human beings to get our rates, and different human beings 
have different interests in the same house, and to them it makes a 
great difference whether the rate is paid by one or the other. _ 

If, however, taxation of values means, as in some mouths it does 
mean, an estimate of the present value of each separate interest in 
houses and land, and an assessment of tax according to that value, 
such a plan might possibly do exact justice. But it would involve as 
wide a departure from the existing system as the other proposal to tax 
the capital yalue of the entire property, while it would. require a very 
vexatious amount of investigation into private affairs, and very compli- 
cated calculations of reversionary, contingent, arid other interests. 

' Returning now to the resolution passed by the Vestries, it appears 
to me tovindicate the right principle, subject to the foregoing remarks 
about values, and to the modification that values as distinct from actual 
incomes should, if ever taxed, be taxed only in exceptional circum- 
stances.* I do not understand that the reference to income-tax 
means more than that the method of deduction used in the case of 
income-tax shall be applied to the case of rates. Income-tax is levied 
on. the income derivable from the property in question, and if the ocou- ` 
pier pays its full value in rent it is quite just that the whole tax shall 
fall upon the owner. Bub rates are levied on principles and for 
purposes quite different; and nobody can desire that if a householder 
pays rent equal to the rateable value of his house he shall escape local 
taxation altogether, and throw the whole upon his landlord. In fact 
the ascertainment of the fair proportion to be borne by owners and 
occupiers is a condition preliminary to working out a practical plan. 
As before observed, the materials for ascertaining this are yet to be 
produced; I do not even guess at it; I merely take one quarter for 

` the owner and three for the occupier by way of illustration. 

The principle would work thus: ‘take a house assessed to the rates 
at £200 a year. Let A. be the freeholder, M. a mesne lessee paying 
rent £50 a year to A., and Z. the occupier paying rent £100 a year 
to M. Assume the rate at 4s. in the pound. The parish will receive 
from Z. 4s. for each of his £200, just as happens now. But when Z. 
pays his rent to M. he will deduct the fair proportion, one shilling, 
from each of M.’s £100, and M. will deduct the same amount from 

* In growing towns there are plots of land which the owner leaves vacant till the 
market is such as to induce him to build. Every year that passes adds a substantial 


value to such plots; whether by the mere g®owth of population or by improvements on. 
adjacent land; but the actual yield, on which they are rated, is iesignificant. G 
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each of A.s £50. Thus, to the £40 taken by the parish Z. will 
contribute £35 for his occupancy within the parish and for his profit 
value of £100, M. will contribute £2 10s. for his profit rent of £50, 
and A. £2 10s. for his ultimate rent of £50. Of course the same 
principle is applicable whatever may be the number of persons in- 
terested in the house and whatever the proportions of their interests. 
Now this principle is perfectly simple and easy of application. It 
follows the English system of levying taxes on the actual returns 
made, or if the owner is in possession calculated,-for the time being 
by the property with reference to which the taxis levied. As between 
the rating authorities and the ratepayer it effects no disturbance. 
The ratepayer has no fresh calculation to make or operation to per- 
form in order to recoup himself. “He does nothing till his rent is due, 
and then he pays it minus a sum fixed by law, and according to a 
“method with which he and his landlord are both familiar in the case 
of income-tax. Pa 
I have heard it objected that inequality would thus be produced 
between persons holding property of the same value but on different 
terms. Indeed I think this was rather a favourite topic with some 
of the gentlemen who appeared last year before-the Town Holdings 
Committee. For instance, one of them might say, “ Your occupier 
Z. who lives at No. 1 is to be relieved to the extent of £5. But Y. 
who lives at No. 2, a house of precisely the same value, pays the full 
rent of £200, and he will be relieved to the extent of £10. Nos. 3 
and 4 too are houses of the same value. X. at No. 3 holds a long 
lease at a nominal rent; W. at No. 4 has the freehold; and they will 
get no relief.” Of course such objections are founded’on a mis- 
apprehension of the principle. Our object is to make the owner 
contribute. The owner, as before explained, is the person, or the 
aggregate of persons, receiving substantial benefit from the income 
of the property. W. has the whole benefit in himself; X. has 
substantially the whole benefit. It ise therefore just that besides 
paying in their character of inhabitants or occupiers they should pay 
in their character of owners. Y. has no benefit; therefore he pays 
only as inhabitant or occupier, and the owner, who has the whole 
benefit, recoups him to the full extent of the ownership: Z. has half 
the benefit, and therefore pays for that half, and is recouped for the 
_ other half by M. and A. Indeed, ‘assuming that it is right to charge 
the owner at all, and that the fair proportion is found, the justice of 
the plan is as conspicuous as its simplicity. Every inhabitant shall 
pay for his inhabitancy, and for his enjoyment of the common con- 
veniences—cleansing, lighting, draining, and so forth—according to his 
means, which are roughly assessed by the value of the house he lives 
in. That is the existing system, evolved I believe from the Tudor 
Poor Laws. But besides the presumed wealth of the inhabitant, 
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there is the actual property which he occupies, and which the rates 
maintain or improve in value. It is proposed to make the actual 
present receivers.of the value contribute to that function of the rates. 
‘Now the occupier pays all. According to the above plan owners will pay 
their share for maintenance or improvement; and they will pay much, 
little, or nothing, according as they receive much, little, or nothing. 

Another objection repeated by some of the same class of 

witnesses is that the same property would be taxed twice over; once 
through the occupier and once through the owner. This objection, at 
all events as some put it, seems to be founded on a mistake of the 
_ same kind that I have before noticed in a speaker on the opposite side 
—the notion namely that the property pays the tax: or else it is 
founded on some misapprehension of what is proposed. It is not pro- 
posed that the parish shall take more than one sum in respect of each 
property, or different sums in respect of properties of the same value, 
or any larger sum for a property occupied under lease than for a like 
property occupied by its owner. It is only proposed to share the 
` burden between two instead of leaving one to bear the whole. 

The objection just noticed is, as others explain it, only a mode, | 
and a somewhat inaccurate mode, of stating another objection which is 
more subtle and more difficult to answer. Itissaid thatif the owner 
has to pay rates, the only effect would be that he would put the 
amount on to his rent, and if so the occupier would get no relief 
from the change. Even if that were true; it would not do away with 
the reasons for the change which are assigned by the Committee of 
1870. But I do'not think it is true, though I admit that no con- ` 
clusive disproof of the assertion can be given. I doubt very much 
whether people who, take houses’ enter into nice calculations how 
much the rates are likely to amount to, though they do consider the 
amount of rent, and whether -they can afford it. It may be that 
house agents or speculators calculate carefully, and perhaps prudent 
men ought to do so; but I aga certain that many never do. People 
are apt to take the burden of rates as an indefinite thing which 
custom and law have cast on the tenant, and which he is to pay as a 
matter of course. 

I believe ‘moreover that direct taxes are very apt to remain where 
they first fall. If this is wrong, there is at all events some authority 
to cite for it. Adam Smith says, “A tax upon ground-rents would 
not raise the rent of houses. It would fall altogether upon the owner 
of the ground-rent, who always acts as a monopolist and exacts the 
greatest rent that can be got for his ground,” 

' But I do not ‘profess to know anything about political economy, 
and will not venture farther out of my depth. I prefer to rely on a 
very general sense, that, as between landlord and tenant of a property, 

' it does make a difference whether a tax levied. in respect of that 
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property is appointed by law to be paid by the one or by the other. 
That sense is shown by the instances in which care has been taken to ~ 
provide that though for convenience of collection the occupier shall 
pay all in the first instance, he may deduct part from his rent.* lb 
is shown by the provision of that kind in the income-tax. It is not 
likely that, if that provision were abrogated this year, tenants would 
succeed in getting their rents reduced next year. Nor is it more 
likely that their rents would be raised if their landlord were made this 
year to contribute to the rates. 

Moreover, if the case were as the advocates and agents of the 
owners contend, they ought to be perfectly indifferent to the proposed 
change excepting in one respect. The occupiers think they would 
gain by it. If the owners are convinced they would not, they may’ 
allow the change to pass with a quiet smile. But subject, I say, 
to one material consideration. It would, in the absence-of special 
provision, affect current contracts. And that brings me to the last 
topic I shall touch in this paper. 

I have been hitherto treating the matter independently of contract. 
As regards future contracts; there would be no injustice and no diffi- 
culty in enacting that none shall be made in contravention of the law | 
which requires owners to pay rates. But as regards current contracts, 
whatever we may suspect as to the minor part which the amount of 
rates has paid in fixing rents, an owner has a right to say that in 
point of fact his bargain has been to receive so much rent, either 
expressly contracting to have all rates and taxes paid for him, or in 
reliance on the law which throws such things on the occupier, and that 
this bargain should not be disturbed without good and clear cause being 
shown for it. : ; 

Our minds have of late years been much more familiarized with 
the principles on which the State may step in to alter the terms of 
contracts relating to the first necessities of life of which one party 
has a practical monopoly. Such is the case with land in London. 
Standing room is so narrow that the lords of the soil can demand 
very hard terms of those who want to use it. Still it is so delicate 
and dangerous a thing~to alter contracts, so likely to produce a fresh 
crop of hardship, and so sure to cause uneasiness or disturbance to 
society, that I for one shrink from it, except in those cases in which 
‘there is some new matter introduced since a contract was made.t 
- * I have referred in a previous note to cases of this kind in Church Building Acts. 
And there are more recent provisions in the Metropolis Management Acts with relation 
to the making of new streets and sewers, See the Act of 1855, secs. 105, 217, 218, 219; 
and Act of 1862, secs. 52,77, 96,97. 

+ I subjoin some instances, also furnished to me by Mr. Harrison, in which contracts 
about rates have been displaced by statute. 

One of the Irish Poor Laws (1838) imposed new charges for the relief of the poor. 
The occupier is charged, but with a provision that he may deduct from each £ of rent 


one-half of the rate per £ levied on him¥all covenants to the contrary to-be void. 
By another of these laws (1843) the rate is, in properties of small value, charged 
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The ‘Committee of 1870 deal with the subject, though I fear their 
suggestions are not very useful, They say that so far as practicable 
the disturbance of existing contracts should be avoided, but that it is 
undesirable and almost impracticable to extend the exemption of 
property held under leases from the operation of the proposed 
changes’ until the expiration of those leasés. They then propose to 
exempt owners of leased property from rates for three years, and 
afterwards to provide that an occupier may deduct from his rent that 
portion of his rates which is to fall on the owner, and that an owner 
may add to his rent a sum equivalent to a like proportion of the rates 


calculated on the average annual amount of the rates paid. by the | 


occupier during the three years. If I rightly apprehend this com- 
plex schemé, it would cause a good deal of disturbance to both parties, 
and very little, if any, relief to the occupier. And the ‘Committee 
have hardly given sufficient weight to the facts on which they insist in 
the previous part of their report, showing how the rates are applied 
to make permanent improvements. Ae 
This knotty question of current contracts requires much fuller 
treatment than I can give it at the end of a paper already long. L 
. will just indicate two or three points which it may be useful to con- 
sider. There is no reason to fear but that it will receiye most 
ample discussion at the hands þoth of those who assail and of those who 
defend the position of the owners. ; 
The first is that, even if all such contracts were left untouched, the 


reform proposed would be well worth having. It is desirable to _ 


interest all in the increase or decrease of rates. Bargains by which 
one man undertakes to pay another man’s public burdens are inex- 
pedient, and the more so if they are blind bargains made for long 


periods of ‘time and in necessary ignorance of the amount of burden , 


to be borne. And at any rate future contracts of this kind would be 
prevented. . 

Secondly, it should be borne in mind that, though it has become a 
common form of contract in London that the occupier shall pay all 


rates, such a contract, except in those special cases in which rates have 


been thrown on the owner, really does nothing by way of relieving ` 


the owner from rates, because he is not originally liable to them. 


on the lessor instead of the occupier ; if the occupier pays it, he may deduct it from 
his rent ; and any covenant to forego the deduction is made void. - 

By an English rating Act (1874) poor-rates are imposed on iron mines, which before 
were not rateable ; and any lessee may deduct half the rate from his rent, unless he 
has specifically contracted to pay the rate in the event. of the abolition of the exemp- 
tion. This provision authorizes deductions, except in the precise case specified: t.e., 
notwithstanding covenants to pay rent free of all rates and charges. See. Chaloner v. 
Bolekow, 3 Appeal Cases, 933. . 

Other instances of displacing whole classes of contracts in cases where the Legisla- 
ture has considered that the parties could not deal on equal terms, and that there was 
adequate cause to interfere, are to be found jn the recent legislation respecting both 
English and Irish land. x i 
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Such a contract is nothing more tlan a contract by the lessee that he 


will perform his legal liabilities. If he does not, andthe owner thereby - 


suffers loss, he has a personal remedy against the occupier on his con- 
tract, So completely have such contracts followed the law, that since 
they were declared to be invalid as regards income-tax, it has become 
customary to insert an exception of income-tax, though the excep- 
tion does not ‘do anything more than the Income-tax Act itself 
does. 

Thirdly, in the case of old leases; the owner’s property has been 
improved by the forced payments of the occupier, under new laws and 
a new policy which could not have entered into the calculations of the 
parties. I will give as an example the lease under which I hold my 
house. It was made in 18338, and it contains the usual covenant to pay 


all rates and taxes, parliamentary, parochial, or otherwise. As’ 


assignee I have undertaken to perform that covenant. And every 
year I violate my contract by deducting income-tax. The Income- 
tax Act of 1842 overrides all existing contracts providing that tenants 


should exonerate landlords from taxes, and even imposes a penalty on . 


landlords if they attempt to uphold such contracts. It has been a 
great omission: in London legislation that, along with the power to rate 
occupiers for permanent improvements, it has left them subject to the’ 
old law and to the contracts made in conformity with it. My lease 
imposes no hardship upon me personally, because I took it with my 
eyes open. ~But as between the original lessee and lessor the changes 
of law must have produced some very unexpected results. 


. 


Fourthly, every fresh improvement is a new thing, to be paid for . 


by a new tax, for which new terms may justly be imposed. It is 
impossible to maintain that Londoners are bound to go on making 
improvements for the owners at the expense of the occupiers. They 
-might stop the process at once. If it is, as doubtless it is, for the 
common benefit that such improvements should be made, there should 
be an equitable adjustment of the expense. . 

I have been anxious to make it clear*that these remarks are in the 
nature of an opening, and not the summing-up, of a discussion. If I 
have done anything to elucidate or map out the subject for the con- 
sideration of others, I shall be well satisfied. It may perhaps be useful 
if I add a brief summary of the main propositions above submitted. 
It will be seen that they do not exhaust the subject, even when 

narrowed as it has been in this paper, as they leave for further dis- 
` cussion the question whether it is just or feasible to interfere with the 
operation of leases made prior to the great additions of taxes for 
improvement. 
1. It is desirable that owners of property in London should in 
some way be made to contribute directly to the common 
local burdens. e 
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2. It should be decided, after full inquiry, what, portion of 
the rates is justly chargeable on owners. 


3. Occupiers. should be empowered to.deduct that portion from 


the rents payable by them. 
4. All future contracts at variance with soon power of deduc- 
tion should be declared void. 
5. In the case of such contracts existing when the ‘new law is 
passed, the owner should be made liable to bear his sharé™ 
' of rates made for subsequent permanent improvements, 
I will only add that the invalidation of fature contracts to pay 
‘rates and taxes, and the charge of new improvements upon owners, are 
subjects which seem to me to admit of, and to require, speedy legis- 
lation. The other matters must abide inquiry. 
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CCORDING to the prophecies,of the Positivists the end of the 
A nineteenth century was to sound the knell of religion; the general 
progress of ideas and affairs was to lead logically and inevitably to 
‘that result; but, as a matter of fact, it has totally failed to realize 
the Positivist- programme. No doubt thé intellectual crisis is grave 
and serious; but it is characterized, above everything, by a passionate 
interest in “those: very metaphysical and religious questions, which, 
according to Comte and Littré, were to give place to a simple classifi- 
cation of the truths established by science and observation. At all 
events, it is a fact not to be denied by any honest observer of contem- 
porary history—unless, indeed, he be a very violent and unscientific 
paitisan—that religion, in its diverse forms, has never displayed so 
‘great a vitality as it displays to-day, whether in the line of practical 
energy or of doctrinal interest. 

If, in the Catholic Church, the movement of thought has remained 
singularly stagnant since the Council s£ 1870 subjugated it to an | 
absolute authority which insists on uniformity in the theological 
domain, and annihilates entirely the space left for open questions 
it is still impossible ‘to mistake the fact that, reinvigorated by the 
struggle, and in some cases by the kind of persecution it has experienced, 
Catholicism has evinced an uticonquerable energy, and given an 
immense impetus to works both of charity and piety. To convince 
ourselves of this, we have only to consider.the more recent Congresses 
of the German Catholics. They have come victorious out of the 
Kulturkampf, though it was undertaken by the most resolute and able 
statesman of modern times; they have regained, one after another, their 
lost positions, and covered society with a network of institutions of 
charity and of propaganflism. she same power of resistance, and the 


same fruitful zeal are shown in France by the great Catholic meetings. 
VOL. LIV, M 
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that are held regularly in various parts of the Republic, by the innu- 
merable free schools that have been established in order to keep 
Catholic children within the bosom of the Church and to prevent 
them from going to the State schools, which are now completely 


. secularized ; and by the immense progress which, as M. Maxime du 


Camp has ‘incontrovertibly proved in his interesting articles in the 
Revue des Deus Mondes, has been made by the Catholic charities of the 
country during the last few years. 

If we tùrn to Protestantism, the most recent facts, bring ‘us to the 
same conclusion. The important meetings lately held by the various 
religious bodies of England—Independents, Baptists, Methodists, 
Congregationalists—and the Jubilee Missionary Conference of last 
June, at which the Protestant missions of the whole world were 
represented, and reported their immense and successful labours ; all 
thesé proofs of activity in the most varied paths have revealed 
Protestantism in the plenitude of strength and conquering zeal. , 
It is to'the last of ‘these great Protestant manifestations that we are 
now to turn our attention—namely, to the Conference lately held in 
London by the representatives of the Presbyterian Churches of the 
world. This Conference is of special importance, not only because it 
furnishes us. with a complete review of the present state and recent 
progress of so living a branch of Protestantism, but also because it 
sets in the clear light of day that ecclesiastical type, which is perhaps 
the best adapted to conciliate the rival claims of authority and liberty, 


` by according to each a fair share in the government of the Church. 


Let us also recognize the fact that what may be called the Free 
Council of the Presbyterian Churchés of the world has refrained from 
unduly exalting its ecclesiastical constitution; it has shown itself 
superior to the sectarian spirit, and has persistently avowed a broad and 
generous catholicity, which places the essentials of faith above mere 
diversities of theological opinion or ecclesiastical forms. Besides 
this, :is it not clear that a gradual reconciliation is taking place 
between the various sections of Protestantism, at least between all 
that are not dominated by a narrow and reactionary spirit? It is 
quite certain that neither ritualistic sacerdotalism, nor the sectarian 
pietism, which acknowledges in doctrine only the strictest orthodoxy, 
and in Church government only the most iron discipline, will leave its 
entrenchments to seek a large and noble brotherhood, at the feet of 
Christ. But is there any impassable gulf fixed between that generous 
Anglo-Saxon Congregationalism, open to every noble human cause, and 
ever ready to draw its congregations closer together, and the wide and 
liberal Presbyterianism, which has lately re-declared itself in London ? 
Have they not both the same aspirations? This is equally true of 
that large portion of the Church of Hnglandy which refuses to make 
of Episcopacy a new priesthood, distinct from the unigersal priesthood 
established by Jesus Christ, and is content to see in it simply a form 
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“of government conducive .to good order. Does not Presbyterianism, 
properly understood, show itself similarly careful when it-places at the 
head of the Church a single authority, which is none the less efficacious 
for having been elected ? There is no question of hurrying on hasty and 
hollow fusion ; but may we not encourage the gradual reconciliation of 
‘ideas and tendencies, leaving to the future their practical application ? ` 
It gives a special interest to the Presbyterian Conference of July, 
1888, that, at the very same time, an equally important meeting of 
Anglican Bishops was held at Lambeth Palace, under the presidency 
-of the Archbishop of Canterbury, at which prelates were present from 
all the English Colonies; and that there the desire to realize a wider ` 
Catholic Christianity found expression over and over again, particularly 
‘with regard to the Orthodox Churches of the Hast. One would hope 
yet to see a kind of general council, in which all possible modes of 
reconciliation might be attempted. . 
It is not for us here to argue or discuss how far these aspirations 
are well founded. Let us merely note the fact that the desire for 
‘the reconciliation of the divisions of Christendom is becoming more 
and more general. Reconciliation, indeed, appears impossible in 
“the case of Catholicism, so long as there is no agreement as 
to the fundamental principle upon which Church authority should 
‘be based ; but what is possible is, that the way may be cleared for 
an understanding amongst the genuine and faithful representatives 
of the Great Reformation of the sixteenth century, who are not willing 
‘to sacrifice either authority or liberty in the Church. In this view, 
the Pan-Presbyterian Conference seems to be a subject of profound 
interest, and I propose, without entering into details, to devote some 
‘pages to a description of its spirit and tendency. 


I. ~ 4 
Let us first of all recall the origin of his Congress, which las now 
met with some regularity for some years past. Presbyterianism; as 
‘is well known, was from the first the most common form of Church 
‘government in the Reformed Churches of France and Scotland, and, 
having subsequently crossed the Atlantic, it has founded numerous 
communities in the United States. We shall see later on how 
immense has been its growth in modern Christendom. It bears. the 
special stamp of the organizing genius of Calvin. If, in many of 
its branches, it no longer holds itself bound by the rigorous creed 
which had for its central point the doctrine of predestination, it still 
keeps faithfully to the type of ecclesiastical government which it owes 
to the great French reformer, maintaining, however, in its application, 
a broad and tolerant spirit, which gould not have been realized amidst 
the furious religiqus struggles of the sixteenth century. We cannot 
M 2 
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too much admire in this ecclesiastical régime the perfect equilibrium 
existing between that liberty which must always be the inalienable 
right of the people of God—“ people of free will,” as the apostle says— 
and the authority which is necessary for the government of every 


. society that aims at both permanence and progress. 


This balance of order and liberty has ‘only become possiblé through 


- the representative principle, which derives authority from liberty 


itself; election, more or less direct, being the basis of the whole 
system. Such liberty runs no risk of degenerating into licence or 


disorder, because it is controlled in‘ its working by the general con~ 


- stitution of the Church, whose rules are fixed, to begin with, by the 


definition of the common faith which no one is allowed to transgress: 
The first characteristic, then, of Presbyterianism, is the principle 
of election. The second is the division of authority between the 
pastorate and ‘the laity. Each local Church is.governed “by a 
council, consisting principally of elders, the pastor being the 
president. There is, therefore, no room for sacerdotalism. The local 


_ Churches are formed into a federation, called in France the Provincial 


Synod (in.Scotland the Presbytery), which elects delegates to the 


- General Synod or Assemmbly—a body in which the laity are thus 


largely represented. In this way was established a true ecclesias- 
tical parliamentary ‘system, which, indeed, -did much to prepare - 


- the. way for the Parliaments of modern ‘polities, It was by no ` 


means perfect. At Geneva itself, which has been ‘called the Rome of 
Calvin, the elders were chosen by the authorities of the Republic, and 
represented them in the Consistory, which was the supreme Court. 
The religious and political elements were thus confounded; and it — 
must be admitted that in this small Protestant theocracy it was difi- 
cult to distinguish between them. It was in France that Presby- 
terianism first attained the definite constitution I have described. The 
year 1559' was. an, important epoch in its history, for it was then that 
the Constituent Synod of the Reformed Church of France was held. 
It met in Paris, under the fire of persecution and in great peril. ‘The 
preponderating influence in it was that of Chandieu, the Minister of, 
that noble Church which had passed through such severe trials. How 
admirable was the lofty wisdom which animated this Synod, met to- 
gether, like the Council of Jerusalem, in a humble upper room, and 
in constant peril of death. Under such circumstances it might have 
been feared that religious exaltation would have prevailed: over pru- 
dence ; and that, on the verge of martyrdom, small attention would 
have been paid to the organization of ecclesiastical powers. On the 
contrary, the powers of the different courts were defined and graduated 
with the calmest wisdom, keeping always: in view the representative. 
character which distinguishes them, from all sacerdotalism, whether 
J eii or penolie: Resting on the ample basis gf election, these 
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powers. rose one above another, from the local Churches up to the ` 
General Synod. It was at La Rochelle that the new machinery was 
fully set in motion ; and it was there that the famous confession of 
faith was adopted, which was destined to leave its stamp on the 
greater portion of the Protestant world. We all know ‘with what. 

‘rigour it formulated a creed centred on' the doctrine of absolute 
Predestination; but we, who are no longer bound by it, are 
incapable of judging of it fairly, unless we transport ourselves 
in imagination to those fierce days of struggle. The original 
inspiration of this terrible doctrine, which, taken in the abstract, sup- 
presses free will, had nothing of that metaphysical determinism which 
has ‘often so perilously, affected contemporary thought. Its inspiration 
was essentially religious. When the Reformation proclaimed as it 
did the absolute sovereignty of grace, it was in protest against the 
Pelagianism which had so limited grace as again to rest salvation on 
the works and merits of men. The Reformation guarded the rights of © 
God with a passionate jealousy ahd indeed restored to the Divine Being 
even more than He desires, for, when He gave liberty with all its perils 
to His creatures, He thereby limited His own sovereignty, or rather 
adopted that mode‘ of exercising it, The denial-by the Papal Church : 
of the doctrine of Grace, that is, of free salvation, necessarily increased 
the importance of the priest and re-established human authority, and 
all that was so much subtracted from God. 

The Reformation, in exalting His sovereignty, aimed at over throwing 
these ‘usurpations. It recognized but one authority and but one right— 
that of God Himself—and, by submitting man absolutely to this single 
power, it set him free from all merely hunian authority. That is how 

- this terrible doctrine of Predestination, which has for its sole excuse 
the reaction of an exalted piety against Pelagianism, has ‘really 
been favourable to, liberty, whether ecclesiastical or civil, although 
logically it attacks moral liberty in the relations of man to God. I do 
not remember what Dutch Calvini$ minister it. was who said to 
William I., after his victory, “ You have conquered, because you believe 
firmly in Predestination ;” but the paradox was ‘not without a certain 
truth. Those who in the sixteenth century opposed the sovereignty 
of God to sovereignties of men, which had become tyrannical in both 
Church and State, ‘rendered good service to liberty in both spheres, in 
spite of their denial of it in their creed. We shall see that in process 
of time this contradiction tended to disappear. It is not for us to 
recount the history of Presbyterianism since the Reformation : suffice it- 
to recall the fact that it has survived the most violent and perilous 
crises, more especially in France. Thanks to it the Reformed Churches 
have maintained their union and their good order throughout a stormy 
period of struggle against the Gatholic.and persecuting Monarchy, and 
even the Civi? War did not succeed in disorganizing them; the apie 
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working of the Synodal system gave them internal peace, and prevented. 
all deviations, whether doctrinal ‘or otherwise.. When Henry IV., 
by the Edict of Nantes, inaugurated the period of peace, and 
recognized the rights of French Protestantism, it began to develop: 
rapidly, anid to prove the fruitfulness of its principles. It was a. 
grand spectacle—this great Church, uniting knowledge and piety; 
creating an industrious, intelligent, and moral Doge which en- 
riched the country as much as it did honour to it, and governing herself’ 
in the face of a Catholic autocracy, which, if tempered by Gallicanism. 
on the side of Rome, was exaggerated in favour of the Most Christian’ 
King. The-dominant religion could not forgive Protestantism for 
its progress and its growing power. The Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes was at last declared, after having been practically inaugurated: 
- many years before the lamentable date of 1685.. We all know the 
‘abominable nature of the persecution which was then carried on for 
more than a century with so much persistency and fury. Through it 
the rest of Europe was enriched by all that France’ lost in driving away 
that industrious bourgeoisie which had given her the lead in the manu- 
facturing and commercial world. The heroism of the Churches of the ' 
wilderness has been amply described, but it has only lately been shown * 
. how much these Churches owed to their Presbyterian government in a. ` 
time when they were outlawed and persecuted to the death. For some 
years after the Revocation they were, altogether, disorganized, and their: ` 
bond of union seemed to be completely broken. The spirit of disorder 
invaded theif colonies with her hysterical exaltation, which was. 
manifested more especially in the Cévennes. The Churches were 
abandoned to*the arbitrary authority of prophets, the product of the ex- 
traofdinary excitement of those tragic times. This authority was. 
the more perilous, that its manifestations took a sacred character and. 
pretended to speak in the name of God. Through the zeal of Antoine 
Court, however, afd at. the’cost wot the most heroic efforts, the Presby-- ` 
terian Synodal régime was once more established. Held in the most 
inaccessible places, in the depths of forests or amongst barren rocks, 
these Synods of the wilderness saved the Church of France from a spirit- 
‘of disorder more dangerous than persecution. In fact, it may be said 
with truth, that the favours of Napoleon I.. were more fatal to the 
Churches than the Revocation of Louis XIV., for, if he granted them. 
civil liberty and the right of public: worship, he beheaded French 
` Presbyterianism by suppressing its Synods, and by tampering very 
seriously with the ecclesiastical electorate, which he subjected, like the 
political electorate, to conditions that, at all’ events, had nothing to 
do with the jurisdiction of representatives of the Church. 

The suppression of the Synods induced ag singular weakening of 


* See the“ Histoire des Synodes des Désert,” by M. Edmond Hugues. Paris: "Fisch~ 
bacher. 1887. 
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Evangelical faith in French Protestantism, but a very important 
reaction against this tendency has been manifested during the 
last few years. It has shown itself in two ways—first, by lay- 
ing the foundation of a union of the Free Evangelical Churches, 
which are approaching nearer and nearer to the Pr resbyterian Synodal 
régime ; and, secondly, by the resuscitation of this régime in the bosom 
of the National Protestant Church herself in the shape of voluntary 
Synods, which are called “ officiewx,” because they are not recognized by 
the civil powers, but which, in fact, revived the old réyime of our 
fathers. Presbyterianism in Switzerland has gone through a similar 
crisis, except that it has escaped persecution. There also it has been in-- 
fected by a doctrinal laxity,in face of which, however, have sprung up the 
Free Churches of the Oratoire of Geneva, rendered famous by Gaussen. 
and Merle d’Aubigné ; those of the Canton de Vaud, so strongly moulded . 
by the genius of the great Christian thinker, Vinet, our Protestant 
Pascal ; and lastly, the new Church of the Canton of Neuchatel, which 
has at its head M. Frédéric Godet, one of the most distingiished 
expounders of contemporary theology. In Germany Presbyterianism 
is but feebly represented. It is stronger in Hungary. ‘The gřeater 
part of Holland is Presbyterian ; but the National Church has strangely 
given way in point of orthodoxy, while, on the other hand, that point 
has been monstrously exaggerated in the non-established Church, 
which adheres to the decrees of the Synod of Dort. It is timnecessary 
to speak here of the magnificent development of Presbyterianism in 
Anglo-Saxon countries. If it is in a minority in England,’ the majo- 
rity of Irish Protestants belong to it, and it may be said to have 
created Scotland in its own image. The three great Churches which 
represent it in that country—the Free Church, the United Presbyterian 
Church, and the National Church—contain among them almost the 
whole population, and not-only carry out but extend the entire scheme 
` of the Presbyterian system. 

In the United States the millions of Presbyterians are divided 
between the Churches of the Old and the New Schools, but these 
differences, which represent greater or less fidelity to the old type of 
Calvinism, are tending to disappear. Since 1876 the Anglo-American 
Présbyterian Churches have founded a Universal Presbyterian Associa~ , 
tion, which embraces all the evangelical elements and accepts Presby- 
terianism in the widest sense. ` No one is excluded: the bond of the 
Association is the simple Christian faith, disengaged from the special , 
needs of the Various Churches. But, as a practical consequence, those 
sections of Protestantism that reject all confessions of faith, or reject 
the doctrine which is, for the majority of Protestants, the essential truth 
of the Gospel—namely, the belief in a Redemption accomplished by 
the God-man—are not represenjed in what is called the Pan-Presby- 
terian Councile 
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It remains to show how this doctrinal basis tends to broaden itself, 
' without, however, going beyond the great corner-stone on which 
the whole edifice of Christianity is foundéd. The first meeting , 
of the Presbyterian ‘Council, was held at Edinburgh in July 1877, 
and had an immense success in that ancient capital of Presbyterianism. 
Two other Conferences have taken place, at Philadelphia and. at 
Belfast, and at each the numbers showed 4 signal increase. The last 
and most imposing manifestation of the great Presbyterian Union is that 
just held in London in July 1888. There were assembled representatives 
from all the Churches of Europe, America, and Australia, and even of 
the extreme Hast, , The number of those present exceeded ‘seven 
hundred, amongst whom were men of the first rank. The interest 
in the meetings steadily grew, and Exeter Hall was crowded by 
. an audience full ‘of enthusiasm, and inspired by an ardent faith 
and a tender pity for all human suffering, as well as by a healthy and 
vivifying freedom. Such are the manifestations of the Christian spirit . 
in one of the most important portions of modern Christendom. We 
may characterize them as veritable signs of the times, marking the 
normal evolution of the Church of to-day in the direction of progress 
and liberality. - It is that indeed which constitutes the principal interest 
` of the Pan-Presbyterian Congress, for its deliberations have not the 
force of law for the various Churches represented ; otherwise it would . 
become arf Ecumenical Council; and, so far from strengthening Pres- 
byterianism, would rob it of. its vital principle of the independence 
of the Churches in their own particular domain. 


I. 


It is not my iritention to give a complete account of all that took 
place at the Council, but rather to select what is of general 
interest, and may contribute, to that great union of Churches, or, 
rather, of Christians, which is so necessary in the critical times 

' we are passing. through, and which will become possible in propor- 
tion as we raise our minds to the piper levels of the faith and 
of practical Christianity. ae 

Let us first look at the extent of this branch of Evangelical Christen- 
dom.* It appears, from the concise reports of Dr. Matthews, of America, 
that the Presbyterian Churches of the world have between them four 
millions of communicants, which would place in the minimum number 
of adherents at twenty millions. The annual contributions for the sup- 
port of the Church may be estimated at about £6,000,000. Theological 

. Studies have been largely developed by the faculties founded by the _ 


* See for statistics the “Reports of Committees of the General Presbyterian Council,” 
Edinburgh : A. Cone 1888. ° 
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different Churches in Europe as well as, in the United States. 
Presbyterianism maintains 500 foreign missionaries who have won 
more than 60,000 communicants from paganism during the last 
few years. The activity of women has been largely enlisted in 
Home Missions, to which it has brought subscriptions .of at least 
£100,000. Presbyterianism possesses a great number of journals, 
published, some of them, as far away as China and Australia, and 
written in the language of the countries where they appear. Let us 
note that the contribution of Governments to these immense financial 
efforts is very slight, for the great majority of the Presbyterian Churches 
support themselves without ‘any public help. All those of North 
America, two out of the three Scotch, those of England and Ire- 
land, and several on the Continent, belong entirely to the voluntary 
system. We are not then in the presenco of a “ quantité négligeable,” 
but of a vast religious power, which is proving by its work how great is 
still the effect of the Christian faith, when taken in earnest, on our own 
generation. One must not forget that the Presbyterian Churches 
—with two or three exceptions, which prove the rule—rest on the 
basis of a settled doctrine which it is incumbent on the members of 
the Church to profess ; for, except in the few cases of Churches which 
are still allied to the State, the recruiting of members is made a 
matter of individual adhesion, assisted, it is true, by religious educa- 
tion and the careful instruction of catechumens, but none the less an 
. actual personal decision. Never have the famous words of Tertullian 
—‘Non nascuntur sed fiunt Christiani”’—-been better justified. 
Nothing is less like the Christianity which is handed down by 
inheritance or communicated by a sacramental “opus operatum.” 
Consequently the statistics which we have given above are neither 
- fictitious nor arbitrary. l 
I proceed to show how far Presbyterian orthodoxy hàs of late been 
moderated and liberalized. e ; 
If we ask ourselves what is the spirit that prevails more and 
more in this important section of the Church, we shall recognize that 
it is that of a wide catholicity, thinking much more of that which 
unites Christians than of that: which divides them. This. was the 
prominent feature of Dr. Oswald Dykes’s inaugural discourse. His 
grand unfolding of the Standard of the Reformation, on which is 
engraved the noble device, ‘‘ Gospel and Liberty,” could hardly have 
been surpassed. He brought into full light that great emancipation 
of conscience from all human authority,- brought about by the Re- 
formation, in the name of Him who gives us pardon only by recon- 
ciling us unto God and reopening to pardoned man the arms of the 
Divine Father. We can scarcely approve too much this way of 
understanding the enfranchisement accomplished by the Reformation, - 
which is indeed ¢nseparable from what may be called its essentially 
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religious work. It was only when Luther, following St. Paul, pro- 
claimed again to a Church crushed by dread of the judgment of God, 
“ The just shall live by faith,” that Christianity was able to free itself 
from the yoke of Rome. That grand saying became a glorious shout 
of liberty., History emphatically proves that the right of private 
judgment is the child of justification by faith. But this great 
principle was not grasped in its full sense:‘the liberty of souls was 
again restricted by divers usurpations. Scholastic orthodoxy stepped 
between:the soul.and the only Master to whom it owed allegiance. . From. 
this sprang divisions: from this narrow-mindedness, which nothing can 
destroy until we return to the only authority which we ought to 
-recognize, that of Christ, who gives us both the right and the duty 
of direct union with’ Himself. Such is the master-thought- of this 
inaugural discourse, which . it is worth while to set in relief in order 
to mark-the dominant inspiration of the Presbyterian Council of 
‘London. A whole sitting was devoted to what may be called ‘the ` 
ecclesiastical side of things, to setting forth the advantages of the 
Presbyterian system of Church’ organization and discovering its best 
forms. In this discussion again the same breadth of view was dis- 
played. It was justly remarked that that organization has nothing 
exclusive in it, and that’ it always responds better and better to the 
needs and to the mission of the modern Church, whenever it refuses to 
be fettered by traditional forms. Thus, in granting, through its orders 
of elders and deacons, a large share of power to the laity, it has antici- 
pated bodies sd far removed from it as the Episcopal Churches. The 
Church of England, for example, has striven for some years past 
to stimulate the voluntary efforts of laymen and secure their- co- 
operation: both in works of charity and in Evangelisation. It 
may be added that there ig nothing to prevent the Presbyterian 
Church from strengthening the element of authority in its-con- 
stitution, without violating any of its essential principles, by 
extending the term of offiée of its Moderators and the presidents 
of its permanent committees, That would be no concession to Epis-. 
-copacy, in the sacerdotal sense. A Moderator, by remaining longer 
in charge, would not be the less primus inter pares. So that Presby- 
terianism is, by the elasticity of its organization, better able than 
any other form of Church government, to facilitate the union which 
will satisfy the diverse and legitimate-wants of contemporary Chtis- 
‘tianity. For‘the Presbyterian ‘Church is always at liberty to seek 
.such satisfaction in amendments of her constitution, the form of 
which has been left to her free choice, always with the reservation, that 
‘the ‘liberty of souls should not be compromised. The moment thatwe ' 
.attribute any divine right to an ecclesiastical form, we have taken our 
„stand on’ Roman Catholic ‘ground. e It rejoiced and affected me more 
` ythan anything else inthis Presbyterian Council of London, to recog- 
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nize how much it showed itself in accord with all the other branches 
of the Church, or, at any rate, with. the best of them, in those grand 
and generous interests which occupy the Christian Church in the present 
crisis of the world. A pure and vivid spirit of helpful compassion is 
passing over the élite of the Churches, and putting the humane aspect of 
Christianity in a new light; and from this has sprung a true enlargement 
of doctrine, at all events wherever it is not bound to an individual 
authority. In this view the speech of Dr. Marcus Dods, of Glasgow, 
on the 5th of July, may be considered as a real event. The subject 
was, ‘“T'o what extent is the Church responsible for modern scepticism?” 
Distinguishing between the scepticism which is only trifling, or mere 
revolt, or sometimes nothing but fashion, and the serious doubt which 
is really aspiration after a higher truth, Dr. Dods frankly acknowledged 
that the latter kind of scepticism was too often encouraged by the 
narrow way in which Christianity was put forward. It is worth while 
to give a fragment of this important speech, because it is truly a sign of 
the times, especially when we consider its favourable reception by an 
audience, which, twenty years ago, would have been disposed to meet 
the speaker with summary excommunication. “If Christianity,” he said, 
“has been presented as a religion of obscurantism, the Church is 
responsible, in so far as it has allowed faith in Christ to become | 
identified in the popular mind with faith in a number of doctrines 
regarding Him, instead of contenting itself with what Christ Him- 
self demands of His disciples, which is simply to follow Him. He 
does not ask them to accept certain propositions about Himself, but to 
take Him as the Master of their lives. We have no right to ask more 
or to bar up the door of Hishouse. We ought to be satisfied with what 
He has said, ‘He that is not against Me is for Me’: he who has 
really taken Him for his master is a Christian.” It does not follow 
that with Dr. Dods the Christ of Rationalism, or Naturalism, is the 
true Christ, whatever moral elevation may be allowed him. No; 
he speaks of the Christ of the Gospel8, the Christ who is really 
risen. He says that the Christian is distinguished from all others by 
the fact that he believes that Jesus is above at this moment. The 
question which divides the Christian from the sceptic is this: Is 
Christ really risen from the dead? If he is victorious over death, 
then He is possessed of a power transcending all the physical forces of 
Nature, a spiritual power which guides them to its own ends. If, on 
the contrary, he remained in the tomb in a corner of Syria, then he 
is gone from us for ever, and can no longer act on earth, and the faith 
of the apostles and martyrs is vain, To believe in this living Christ 
is everything, and to identify Him with Holy Scripture, as if it were 
infallible in the letter, would be to raise up a fresh barrier between 
Him and the human soul. There ds real danger in misconceiving the 
law of developmeitt in divine reveldtion ; and this error would be com- 
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mitted, if, for example, we were to confound with the final truth. of the 
Gospel all the imperfections and.severities which are discovered in the 
Old Testament, instead of seeing in them the gradual education of a semi- 
barbarous race, from which, after much waiting and foreshadowing, 
Christ was ultimately to spring. Nothing, therefore, is more important, 
in order that the Church. may triumph over contemporary scepticism, 
than to arrive at a true idea-of the inspiration of Scripture. These 
bold words have been spoken at Exeter Hall, and though they were 
met with some questioning and even some‘ protest, it was ‘a sign of 
the times to hear them there at all. 

When we consider the similar movement of opinion amongst the 
Baptist Churches of England, which has given so much offence to Mr. 
Spurgeon, who holds to the strictest Calvinistic orthodoxy ;. when we 
remember the burning speeches of Henry Ward Beecher in the same 
sense delivered at so many meetings during his last visit to England ; ° 
when we note the like spirit moving amongst the English’ Congre-, 
gationalists and the Evangelical Protestants of the Continent, we 
‘ought to recognize that we are entering on a new period in the 
development of Christian thought. At other periods we have seen 
powerful movements against a narrow orthodoxy, but they-have ended 
by going beyond the confines of what we must consider as the eternal. 
Gospel. Those who want to remain faithful to the Gospel to-day, 
and to it only, seek to disengage it-feom that which has encumbered 
and enfeebled it. ‘Let us hope that they will not pass their true limits, 
-for they ‘will only bear good fruit so long as they keep within them. 

All the speakers at the important meeting, which was devoted to con- 
sidering the best ways of maintaining Christianity against the atiacks, of 
modern scepticism, agreed in the conclusion that the best Apologetic con- 
sisted, not so much in expounding Christ, as in exhibiting Him living 
and working i in His Church. This, which isthe experimental proof par 
‘excellence, is furnished directly by the expansion of Christian faith in 
the world in consequence of missionary zeal and devotion. One whole 
day was devoted to the progress of the missions amongst Pagan peoples 
that are carried on by the Presbyterian Churches, Ten of their heroic 
pioneers of the Gospel were heard.in one evening. But the spread of 
the Gospel abroad ought not to be allowed to weaken our-efforts against- 
the growing invasion of a real neo-Paganism in nominally Christian 
countries themselves. It is first of all necessary to reach the multi- 
tudes, who, in our large towns, too often remain outside all religious 
influence, and to speak to-them in a way whiclr.will:convince them. 
This subject was admirably treated by Dr. Pierson, of Philadelphia. 
But, what is more important than all else, in order to bring them back 
to Christianity, is to show them that it can respond to their legitimate 
aspirations, and undertakes the canse of their social elevation. This 
great class of questions has takeh ‘its place in the jsrogramme—rather, 
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let us say, is written on the heart of all Churches which aim at ful- 
filling their great mission, and they repeat after their Lord: “ We have 
compassion on the multitudes, for they have nothing to eat.” 

This movement affects not only the works of charity that Christianity 
has evérywhere multiplied; there would be nothing new in that. 
Its true essence is shown by its entering upon that course of moral. 
elevation that leads to sérious reform in favour of the disinherited, in 
the name of justice as well as of charity. In that respect Catholicism 
has not been surpassed either in America or in Europe. Tts attitude 
in the United States towards the Knights of Labour has been most - 
sympathetic. In England Cardinal Manning has entered upon the 
path of social regeneration with equal zeal and courage. In France 
and Germany there is mingled with this. kind of Christian Socialism a 
strong tendency to bring back the working classes into the corporations 
of the ancient régime. They are promised the mess of pottage if 
they will only give up their birthright—that is, the political equality 
guaranteed to them by the institutions of a society which is 
becoming every day more democratic. This is the real outcome of 
the eloquent discourses of Count de Mun and the friends of Herr 
Windhorst, though they are undoubtedly moved by the most heart- 
felt compassion for the great army of ‘the poor. Nowhere has 
Protestantism lagged behind Catholicism in this social crusade in 
favour of the: elevation of the working classes. For the religion of 
Christ it is a matter of life and death, for it is certain that the 
people will believe in those who take an interest in their cause. 
If they find sympathy and co-operation only among the anti-Christian 
Socialists, they will pass over to their side, and will turn away more 
and more from a religion that will appear to them in the character of 
a protector of privilege. Therefore it is with true satisfaction that 
we recognize how fully the Presbyterian Churches, taken as'a whole, 
have entered upon the generous course of social reform. A whole 
evening sitting was given up to this subject. The audience was 
immense, and thrilled through and through with sincere emotion at 
the ardent address of Dr. Elmslie. - This eloquent speaker showed. 
most impressively that if the Reformation necessarily began with 
an individualism, which was to free the conscience from all usurped 
authority, the moment had now come for it to take up the great cause 

' of the solidarity of mankind. It was not for the Church to practise 
the famous motto, “ Each for himself.” That maxim had plenty of 
authority so long as we held to ancient tradition, for it could be 
traced back to the man who said, “Am I my brother's keeper?” 
The orator declared, amid the applause of the assembly, that the 
time had come for occupying ourselves less with obscure questions _ 
of religious metaphysics, and morp with the great social problem, into 
which we ought o put all our heart and all our soul. 
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It is evident that the Presbyterian Council of London has been a 
great event. First of all it has, béeń able to demonstrate the per- - 
sistent power of religion in the midst of & generation so readily called 
‘“‘irremediably sceptical.” Again, it has inaugurated a movement - 
in the direction of legitimate progress and salutary freedom which 
is everywhere leading to a new evolution of the Reformation of 
the sixteenth century, without contradicting any of its essential 
principles. Finally, this last Council has given convincing prcof 
that Presbyterianism, by the elasticity of its forms, lends itself, perhaps, 
better than any other ecclesiastical organization, to the satisfaction of 
that double need of liberty and authority, spiritual independence and 
good order, which is the aspiration of all Churches. It is, in fact, in 
its constitution that these two requirements of every living society are 


best balanced. 
: t 
` E. DE PRESSENSE. ` 


MR. FORSTER. 


| 8. WEMYSS, REID has unquestionably given us a very life-like 
L portraiture of Mr. Forster. The whole temperament and cha- 
racter of the man unfold themselves in bis letters; and all that we read 
in these volumes fits in with and makes more clear all that any of us 
may have known of the man.’ There used to be a theory in the House of 
Commons, perhaps more often promulgated than really accepted, that 
there was a good deal of theatrical arrangement about Mr. Forster’s 
rugged manner and blunt outspokenness. Men said that he put on 
these airs of stern, uncompromising virtue; that he trained himself to 
be gruff in order that he might seem the more honest. ‘Any onè who 
seriously believed in all this would. find his faith shattered by the 
letters published in Mr. Reid’s volumes. Here we have all the 
familiar Characteristics of mood and expression ; but we find, too, that 
the nature of the man is simple, unaffected, and straightforward. > 
Mr. Forster never was able to conceal kis emotions, his likings and 
dislikings. If he had any reason to feel displeased or aggrieved by 
anything any one had done he never took the slightest pains to | 
cover up his feelings. Thus he often gave offence more deeply than 
he thought of doing, simply because he never concerned himself 
with the graceful and genial hypocrisies of company manners. 
These polite affectations were indeed hypocrisies to him and nothing 
more. I have often been surprised that he did not make more 
enemies; but in truth I think most people understood him and liked 
him all the better for his odd ways, believing them to be only the 
wayward expressions of a sincere, uncompromising nature. During 
the later years of his life I may say that I never exchanged a word 
with Mr. Forster. I do not beljeve I ever spoke to him after the 
debate on the Address in 1883. I suppose he did not like the 
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course I felt bound to take during that debate; at all events he 
never spoke to me from that time out. I mention this fact only 
as a curious illustration of the simple direct way in which he was- 
‘accustomed to show „his feelings. We used to meet, however, 
pretty often at the house of a lady, a friend of his and of mine; 
we used to meet occasionally on Sunday afternoons, and very odd the 
meetings must have been for any looker-on. For there sat Mr. 
Forster, who would not speak to me, and there sat I, who of course 
must not speak to him. Once or twice it happened that there was no 
one'in the room but our hostess and Mr. Forster and myself, and’we 
talked to her alternately, and she replied to us alternately, and if there 
was any general proposition to be uttered we talked through her as 
though she were an interpreter. Once out of a spirit of mirth she formally 
introduced us to each other, remarking, with an assumed air of 
surprise, that she had supposed we must have, been already acquainted. 
Mr. Forster only bent his head, and acknowledged ‘my existence 
in no other way; and our hostess had to resume her part of inter- 
preter. I had not the slightest ill-feeling to Mr. Forster; and 
was rather amused by his settled determination to have nothing to 
do with me. But. I quite understood that the. manner was an 
illustration of the nature of the man. You must take him as he 
was; he would put on no airs for you. ; 
T only propose to deal with the Irish part of this work: the account. . 
of Mr. Forster’s career as Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant. I 
propose also to deal with the man rather than with the book. If I 
were writing an elaborate criticism of the book I should have a good 
deal of fault to find with Mr. Wemyss Reid’s account of all that part 
of Irish history. His plan is simple, and, I am sorry to say, not 
altogether unfamiliar to the readers of history. When he ïs dealing 
‘with the Land League and its leaders he merely takes it for granted 
that everything said against them is true, and that everything said . 
in thei favour is false. Sometimes a bare reference to “ Hansard”. 
would have proved to him that he was mistaken. Sometimes Mr. 
Forster's own words might have warned Mr. Reid that he ‘was going 
wrong. I have the honour of knowing Mr, Reid personally ; I know 
him to be a fair-minded, honourable man, quite incapable of doing 
conscious injustice to any political or other opponent ; but he evidently 
had not the slightest suspicion that the leaders of the Irish movement. 
were not, confessedly and on their own acknowledgment, exactly what 
their bitterest enemies described them to be. Years and years ago I 
heard an eminent evangelical preacher in Liverpool deliver a discourse 
on some, subject of religious controversy. In the course of his oration 
he made allusion to “the creeds which are admitted by their own.. 
followers to be immoral—such as the Roman Catholic and the 
Unitarian.” The preacher was evidently speaking,in perfect good 
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faith. He had not the faintest suspicion that there could be any 
challenge to his statement. 

Soon after Mr. Forster’s appointment as Chief Secretary, I hap- 
pened to be one day at the house of Mr. Matthew Arnold. We talked 
over the prospects for Ireland. ‘‘ Come, now,” Mr. Arnold said, in his 
cheery way, “ You have at last got an Englishman for Chief Secretary 
who is thoroughly in sympathy with you.” I cordially acknowledged 
my conviction that Mr. Forster was thoroughly in sympathy with us, 
I had known Mr. Forster for many years—not at all intimately, but, 
if I may put the idea in that way, politically. He and I had been . 
engaged in many a political campaign, fighting on the same side. I 
had always known that his sympathies were with peoples rightly 
struggling to be free. The American civil war was a crucial test of 
men’s sympathies here. Mr. Forster of course went the right way. 
The Jamaica disturbances and the execution of Gordon were another 
test question; and of course Mr. Forster went right. He was a 
thorough-going political reformer in every way. May I say, as a sort 
of illustration of my own attitude towards him, that in his great 
struggle on the question of national education, I was entirely with 
him as against his secularist opponents? I was therefore rejoiced at 
the news of his appointment to the position of Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant ;- and rejoiced, too, that he was to be in the Cabinet, 
and not Lord Cowper, of whose capacity for the government:of Ireland 
I had formed, from one short and casual conversation at the house of 
a Liberal statesman, but a moderate estimate. We Irish members all 
wished well to Mr. Forster when he came into office as Irish Secretary. . 
I am quite satisfied that he wished well to us. I believe that he spoke 
the literal truth when he said in a letter to Mr. Gladstone, written- 
from the Chief Secretary’s Lodge, Phoenix Park, on November, 8, 
1880, that “as regards the immediate question—viz., the suspen- 
siun of the Habeas Corpus Act-—it is impossible for any one to dislike 
it more than I,do.” ‘On public groungs,” he goes’ on to say, “I 
both fear and hate it, probably as much as you, and privately I need 
hardly say that no man could have a more disagreeable task—one 
more certain to involve him in discredit—than would be my fate if I 
have to bring it forward.” I believe that he spoke the literal truth 
when, in explaining the provisions of his first Coercion Bill, he said, 
“This has been to mea most painful duty. I never expected that I 
should have to discharge it. If I had thought that this duty would 
devolve upon the Irish Secretary, I would never have held the office. 
If I could have foreseen that this would be the result of twenty 
years of Parliamentary life, I would have left Parliament rather than 
have undertaken it.” Mr. Reid says that Mr. Forster spoke these 
words “ with a depth of emphasis that struck home to every heart.” 
So he did. Iwas in the House ôf Commons when he spoke them, 
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and I can say that they struck home to my heart and gave thrilling 
testimony to the sincerity of the man. 

Then came about on both sides the great disappointment. Mr. 
Forster began with the most earnest desire to benefit us; I can say, for 
I know something about it, that we began with the most sincere faith ` 
in his wish to do us good. Mr. Reid appears to think that we began. 
at once to attack and insult Mr. Forster out of pure “ cussedness,” 
mere wickedness; because there was nothing in us but vice, and we 
could not refrain from attacking virtue whenever we saw it. This is. 
not quite a satisfactory. historical explanation. Jt belongs. to the — 
“ fiend-in-human-shape ” theory, against which I have always en- 
deavoured to enter a mild protest in any historical writings of mine. 
The fiend in human shape theory is one of the curses of political life. 
It is so easy; it is so lazy; what can be more soothing and satisfactory 
to the mind of a statesman or a journalist who has to-encounter some 
difficult question ?, The man on the other side is a fiend in human 
shape. He is not merely wicked because of his ignorance; he is 
consciously wicked; he does wicked things because they are wicked, 
and he likes them. That was the convenient and conventional theory 
of English society in the days of O’Connell; it was the convenient 
and conventional theory of English society in the earlier days of 
Parnell. ` Few: things are certain in this world of uncertainties; but 
one thing I venture to think is positively certain: that all législation 
founded on the fiend in human shape theory is destined to disaster. 

Now the legislation directed against the Land League was strictly 
and entirely founded on the theory of the fiend in human shape. It 
is curious to notice how a man of Mr. Forster’s virile temperament 
and intellect could get to be swayed by such a theory. On the 8th of 
October 1880, he writes to Mr. Gladstone from Dublin Castle, and 
says: “ Parnell and Company have clever law advisers of their.own. It 
is not easy even to find technical proof of the connection of any one 
of them with the Land League, and the Land League has hardly any 
written rules, and publishes no list of officers.” I suppose Mr. Forster 
must have meant that it was not easy to find any technical proof of the 
connection of Parnell and Company with the outrages which it was the 
way of English public opinion then to ascribe to the inspiration of the 
Land League. Of course it was perfectly notorious that almost all 
the prominent Nationalist Irish Members of Parliament were members 

-of the Land League. Very few of them, I take it, would have chal- 
lenged a statement to that effect. I assume, therefore, Mr. Forsters 
meaning to have been that, owing to the super-subtle cleverness of 
these Parnellites and their law-advisers, is was not easy even to find 
technical proof of the connection of any one of them with crime and 
outrage. But now may there not have been an explanation of this 
difficulty other than the assumption of diabolic gleverness on the 
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part of these law advisers? Might it not have been that Parnell and 
Company actually had no connection with crime and outrage ? Certainly 
if we had been Bulgarian leaders of a great political movement a man 
of Mr. Forster’s capacity would have taken this view of the matter 
into consideration. - So too, I am sure, would Mr. Reid, But the 
fiend in human shape theory had been applied to the Land League 
and the Irish members who belonged to the League, and as no 
evidence, even technical, could be found to connect them with crime, 
the explanation must be that their law advisers were too clever to 
allow them to be found out. 

I think the first parting with Mr. Forster was on a question of no 
great magnitude. ° He was appointing a Commission to inquire into 
the landlord and tenant question in Ireland ; and he named on it only 
men of the landlord or the capitalist class. An Irish member, I mean 
a follower of Mr. Parnell, moved a resolution to the effect that a 
representative of the Irish tenant farmers should be added to the 
Commission. This motion was seconded by the late Mr. Ashton Dilke, 
a good Liberal, surely, if ever there was one. It was supported by 
other English Liberals, and even by some English Tories. But for 
some reason, which I never could understand, Mr. Forster would not 
listen to it. In the course of the debate Lord Hartington, speaking 
for the Government, went so far as to say that the Liberals had come 
into. office wholly unpledged to any legislation on the Irish Land 
Question. A somewhat warm debate sprang up, and sharp things 
were said on both sides. On the Irish side we certainly felt a good 
deal alarmed and disappointed. We had been disappointed so many 
times before; it seemed ominous. We did not know how generous 
and resolute was the purpose of Mr. Gladstone; and, indeed; I will- 
ingly add how generous and resolute was the purpose of Mr. Forster. 
It would have been much better if Mr. Forster had acceded to our 
demand for the appointment of a representative «of the Irish tenant-. 
farmers on the Land Commission, but that was not in itself perhaps a 
matter of much importance. One man put on the Commission could 
not have greatly modified its views. But the things which were said . 

. on both sides in the debate were ominous of coming trouble. 

Soon Mr. Forster Became disappointed with us, just as we became 
disappointed with him. There was no help for it; he was set to do 
an impossible task. He was set to govern Ireland with the policy of 
Dublin Castle. The greatest statesman that ever lived could not do 
it. Perhaps the braver and more earnest the man, the more likely 
he would be to go wrong. When Lord Carteret, afterwards Lord 
Granville, first went over to Ireland as Lord Lieutenant, Dean Swift 
exclaimed : ‘‘ What the vengeance brought you among us? Get you 
gone; get you gone ; and send us pack our boobies and our blockheads 
again!” Thera was bitter truth in the words. If Ireland is to be 
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governed by the traditional policy of Dublin Castle, the boobies and 
the blockheads are better suited for the task than men like Mr. 
Forster. The boobies and the blockheads don’t mind; they don’t 
take things to heart; they are not surprised at anything; they are 
not eager to be doing something; they have not-the remotest idea 
that they have any mission to put-matters right; it is indifferent to 
them whether Ireland is happy or unhappy ; and they soon get into a 
way of thinking that so long as they aré not personally troubled, and 
are generally let alone, the system of government must be working to 
the satisfaction of everybody. But all who knew Mr. Forster, how- 
ever slightly, must have known that he could never take the duties of 
any position in this easy and happy-go-lucky sort of way. - The zeal 
of his office ate him up. He longed to do good. He had a perfect 
passion for serving the just cause. He could not sit quiet in Dublin - 
Castle and let the routine of hopeless administration go its way. The 
wife of Mr. Bertram, of Ellangowan, in “Guy Mannering,” is very 
angry with the new Collector of Customs, because he will be so active 
in the duties of his office. “ What needs he,” says the worthy lady, 
“ make himself mair busy than other folk ? Cannot he’sing his sang, 
and take his drink, and draw his salary, like Collector Small, honest 
man, that never fashes anybody?” That was the trouble. with -Mr. 
Forster ; he could not sing his song and draw his salary, and be content 
to do nothing else, and not to trouble anybody. He was far too 
sincere, too earnest, too conscientious—too much of a man. He saw 
the warped order of things in Ireland, and he was filled with a 
passionate desire to put everything straight. He had come into the 
midst of a great social revolution, and he did not know it. The old 
order was changing, giving place to new. It was a time of the 
breaking up of laws; of old, one-sided, incompatible, intolerable 
laws, They were breaking up of themselves: they could not have 
endured much longer had there never been a Land League, had Mr. 
Parnell never been born. Mr. Forster thought he had nothing to do 
but to try to put down disturbance on the one hand, and to try to 
lessen evictions on the other. He did his best to prevent ‘evictions, 
although only, it is fair to observe, after the party led by Mr. 
Parnell had pressed the duty on him by introducing a Bill of their 
own, which in substance he afterwards adopted, The House of Lords 
threw out his Bill; and from that time all was chaos. The action of 
the House of Lords was the fount and origin of all that happened 
afterwards—of the disorder, the outrage, the crime, the passion, the 
hate of tenant against landlord, and, I may add, the hate, for the 
time, of Ireland to England. Mr. Forster saw this quite clearly him- 
self ; Mr. Gladstone has more than once admitted it, 

What could Mr. Forster then haye done ?. He might have resigned 
his office. Mr. Reid thinks “ it would have been strange indeed if he 
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had done so.” “Every member of the Government,” Mr. Reid says, 
“ shared his feelings regarding the action of the Peers, and if he had 
withdrawn from his post merely because that action had made his 
task more difficult he would really have been deserting his colleagues, 
and leaving the burden of labour and responsibility, which he had 
shirked, to them.” There is a good deal to be said for that way of 
putting the question—from the English politician’s point of view. But 
Mr. Reid has not stopped to take any account of the Irish view of 
the question, and the Irish view of the question was a thousand times 
more important'just then thanthat of a London Liberal Club. The Irish 
people had for many years been haunted, not unnaturally, by a distrust 
of Liberal governments—of what they call in Ireland “the Whigs.” 
One need not have read very far back or very deeply in the history , 
of the two islands to find an explanation of this distrust. Many “Whig” 
governments had been helped into power by Irish grievances, and had 
let the grievances slide the moment they came into power. It was of 
incalculable importance that the Government to which Mr. Forster 
belonged should prove to the people of Ireland that it was made of 
better stuff. ` 

If Mr. Forster had resigned, the Irish people would have said with 
one voice : “ Here ab last is a Liberal statesman, an Englishman, so just 
and so generous in his wish to serve Ireland that he resigns his office 
rather than hold it under conditions which do not allow of his serving 
Iveland in the way he thinks right. At last we find that we have 
genuine friends among English Liberal statesmen.” The effect of 
such a conviction on the Irish popular mind would have been to 
promote a confidence in English statesmanship which would have been 
worth a hundred Coercion Acts -to the cause of law and order, sup- 
posing that a Coercion Act in Ireland ever could be of any possible 
service to the cause of law and order. The agrarian crime of Ireland 
has been for the most part the mere outcome of despair. ‘We have 
no friends in England”—such was the common impression—‘ we 
have no strong friends anywhere ; the few Irish members who fight 
our battle earnestly in the House of Commons are not able to do any- 
thing for us. They are suspended, expelled, treated with every 
- indignity by the majority in the House of Commons, because they try 
to serve us. Parliament answers them by suspension and us by 
coercion, We have no protection but such as we can get for our- 
selves.” That terrible mood of mind which says “the world is not 
thy friend nor the world’s law” had for a long time taken grim 
possession of many an Irish peasant and had driven him into crime. 
Now, if Mr. Forster had seen his way to resign office when the House 
of Lords destroyed his compensation for disturbance policy he would 
indeed have put his colleagues afid the Government to much incon- 
venience for thé moment; but he would have roused up a feeling of 
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confidence and trust and gratitude among ahs Irish people which 
would have been well worth buying at the cost of ever so much 
temporary inconvenience. I do not blame Mr. Forster because it did 
not occur to him to think of the advantages which might have come 
from such a course of action. I am sure he gave the subject’ the 
fullest consideration in his power; and I am sure he came to his 
decision with an absolute disregard of, self. But I wish his decision 
had been otherwise; and it is necessary to point out that his biogra- 
pher has evidently not given any thought to the view of the question 
which I particularly wish to present. Of course it has to be said that 
to resign his office because the House of Lords would not sanction his 
. policy would be to punish’ his own colleagues for the action of the 
- House of Lords. Technically, superficially, the argument would apply ; 
but, in fact, such a course on his part would have much lighténed the 
burden of the Administration, for it would have rendered the task of 
governing Ireland far more easy. 

Mr. Forster did not understand the political and social situation in 
Ireland. He did not understand the men who had come to the front. 
He honestly believed them to be the mere enemies of law and order. 
He did not see that the leader of the extreme Irish party, as it was 
then called, was the man specially endowed with the mission, if I 
may use that somewhat outworn phrase, to evoke systematic constitu- 
tional agitation out of the wreck and welter of Fenianism and White- ' 
boyism and hollow, unmeaning, unmeant attempts at Home Rule. While 
we were still on friendly terms I more than once tried to persuade Mr. 
Forster that he was entirely mistaken as to the historical position of 
Mr. Parnell. “This is the one man living,” I tried to persuade him, 
“who can stand between Ireland and conspiracy, Ireland and secret 
lawless work. ‘This is the one man living who can mould all the 
popular forces in Ireland into the form of a thoroughly constitutional 
agitation. If by any process,you can succeed in overthrowing him, 
then you will simply have let in the deluge.” Mr. Forster could not 
be got to see this ; was not always quite patient of having such.a theory 
urged upon him. He did not see the seriousness of the Irish national 
movement. I do not blame him for that. We, who represented what 
we well knew to be the national movement, were but a handful of 
men in the House of Commons. Mr. Reid alludes to a motion of 
mine censuring the Irish Government, for which he says eventually 
only twenty-two members voted. I do not remember much about 
the motion now, but I can well believe that only twenty-two members 
voted for it. That was the whole strength of the company of 
Nationalist members—more indeed than the whole strength of the 
company, for I dare say we were on that, as on most other occasions, 
reinforced by some two or three gallant English a allies. We had 
about twenty members in our party, all told. The “suffrage then in 
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Ireland as in Great Britain was narrowly limited,’ and in Ireland it 
was hard to get at any real expression of the popular will through 
the ballot box. The majority even of our Home Rule members were 
what would have been called in Ireland “Whigs.” Some of’ them 
were most sincere and respectable men ; some were of the old familiar - 
place-hunter class; very few indeed of them were Nationalists. When 
the suffrage was lowered by Mr. Gladstone’s efforts the whole of the, 
Whig party disappeared at the next General Election. Some Tories 
were returned for Irish constituencies, but the Whigs disappeared 
altogether, and the Nationalists were in an overwhelming majority. 
But it is only fair to admit that Mr. Forster could not have been 
expected to foresee all this, or to accept without question the assurances 
of those among us who thought we could foresee it. He had made 
up his mind that the men who followed Mr. Parnell were either un- 
scrupulous and disorderly agitators, or mere dupes and puppets. He 
had made up his mind that Ireland longed to be rescued ‘from the 
tyranny of the Irish leaders. He had come to believe in all sincerity 
that in endeavouring to carry out a policy of coercion he was serving 
the best interests of Ireland. Some of his colleagues were most 
reluctant to follow -him on this road. Mr. Reid’s second volume 
contains ample testimony. to the extreme dislike of Mr. Gladstone for 
the course of policy pressed on him by Mr. Forster. Every one knows 
that Mr. Bright was strongly against it; that Mr. Chamberlain and 
Sir Charles Dilke were against it, At one moment it was a mere 
question of touch and go whether Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles 
Dilke would-or would not resign, and if they had resigned Mr. Bright 
would probably have resigned also. But the earnestness and the energy 
of Mr. Forster's convictions and his personal force of character bore 
down all opposition. The very integrity of his nature, the-very fact 
that he was well known to detest the whole principle of coercion, seemed 
only additional reasons for yielding to him when he insisted on intro- 
‘ducing a Coercion Bill. Some of Mis colleagues naturally said : 
“When a man like Forster declares that he will resign if he is not 
allowed to try a policy of coercion, surely there must be some terrible 
need for coercion in Ireland. He is responsible for the government 
of Ireland; he knows all about it; we don’t; he tells us that the 
unhappy country cannot be governed by the ordinary laws—how can 
we take upon ourselves the responsibility of refusing to give him the 
power for which he asks?” Accordingly there were no resignations, 
and the coercion policy was introduced, and was introduced, too, in 
advance of the measure to deal with the relations between landlord and 
tenant in Ireland. 7 

Mr. Reid does only justice to the scrupulous exactness and also the 
considerate kindness with whiche My. Forster administered the clauses 
of his measure Which enabled him to lock up suspected persons in the 
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‘Trish prisons. He inquired carefully into every single case himself. 
The men whom he arrested were “interned” rather than imprisoned. 
They were-treated rather as prisoners of war than as criminals. I 
have ‘often heard leading members of the Irish party who were 
imprisoned at that time speak of the considerate way-in which they 
were treated under Mr. Forster’s rule. But of course in the case of 
scores of the imprisoned “suspects,” the imprisonment meant loss of 
property, loss of employment, ruin of business, interference with a 
whole life’s career. Mr. Forster himself admits in his letters, over 
and over again, that the disturbed condition of Ireland was getting | 
worse rather than better under the working of the peculiar kind of 
coercion policy in which he was trying to persuade himself and his 
colleagues to have faith. The “masterful” temperament with which 
he was endowed made him determined to stick to his policy when 
once he had engaged in it, and so hating it he still clung to it; and 
hating the task of governing or trying to govern Ireland, I am afraid 
he began to extend his dislike to Ireland herself. At all events, there 
was that sort of double disappointment which I have already men- 
tioned. Mr. Forster was disappointed with the Irish people, the 
Irish people were disappointed with Mr. Forster; each exaggerated 


the defects of the other. Ireland could have taken with patience, . 


 Avith the indifference of mere contempt, from a Tory statesman the 
sort of administration which she could not take with patience from 
the hands of a man like Mr. Forster. “He ought to be our friend,” 
such was the feeling. ‘ We expected nothing but kindness from him, 
and he only gives us harshness and coercion.” Very bitter and angry 
words were spoken on both sides of that long and dreary controversy. 
But I do not believe that any of us Irishmeh seriously accused Mr. 
Forster of acting from any other motive than what seemed to us a 
perverted sense of duty. We felt that it was a battle in which no 
quarter would be given or asked; but we felt, too, that the battle 
would be fought fairly out, anf that there would be no coup de Jarnac ; 
no coward’s blow. 

What is the moral of this story of Mr. Forsters administration in 
Ireland? To the best of my ability I have explained it already. 
Mr. Forster brought to his task a powerful intellect, an undaunted 
courage, great strength of mind and of will—two qualities which 
' do not always go together—a genuine love of civil liberty, and a 
sincere desire to do good to Ireland. He did not succeed. What- 
ever explanations or allowances have to be made, there stands the 
qold, hard fact—he did’ not succeed. Why? Because he was 
attempting the impossible. Ireland cannot ‘be governed even by a 
benevolent despotism. I am not wrong in using the word despotism ; 
for Mr. Forster. himself says that“ tle Czar is not more of a personal 
and absolute ruler than I was during that last winter in Ireland.” 
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Now, if Mr. Forster could not succeed in governing Ireland on the 
principle of personal and absolute rule, where is the man who could? 
Mr. Forster seems to me to have been in many ways the ideal of 
a benevolent despot. Yet he could not accomplish the work; he ` 
failed; he resigned. Many times have I wished that he had never 
undertaken the impossible task. His career would, to me at least, 
in that case, have been one to receive almost unqualified admiration. But 
I constrain myself not to regret his having tried to govern Ireland, 
and thereby estranged the sympathy and regard of ‘so many Irish- 
men, by the recollection of the fact that the moral of the whole 
- story. must be that which Mr. Gladstone’s noble policy now adopts 
and proclaims—that Ireland has to be governed through the Irish 
people. 
JUSTIN MCCARTHY. 


THE BIRDS OF THE OUTER FARNES. 


tutors of years ago, when the earth was still cooling and 

shrinking, and its crust every now and then wrinkling, like the 
scum on a saucepan of boiled milk not long taken off the fire, a great 
bubble rose from the depths, and burst where Northumberland and 
Durham now lie. The explosion was felt from shore to shore on the 
mainland as it now exists and far out into the North Sea, and has left 
among other memorials of its violence the headland of once molten 
rock. which has carried for centuries the magnificent pile of .Bam- 
borough Castle and the group of volcanic islands on which it looks 
down. 

The Castle, after standing sieges innumerable and playing an im- 
portant part in the turbulent politics of the Border, like Charles V. 
retiring to a monastery, has passed to a charitable trust. The 
fire-scarred baSalt rocks from which its walls: rise are in spring and 
summer pink and white with tufts of thrift and campion, and 
spotted at all sorts of corners with patches of another white, poetical 
only in the tale it tells of the domestic happiness of jackdaws and 
starlings beyond the reach of boys’ fingers. The square central keep, 
when not occupied as a summer residence by some happy trustee, is let 
by the week for the benefit of the charity, and in the eastern wing 
thirty or forty orphan girls are housed and taught. 

The Farne Islands, on which their bedroom windows look out, have 
a long history, too, of their own, scarcely second in: interest to that of 
Lindisfarne or Iona itself. It was to the Farne, the principal island 
which gives to the group its name (one derivation makes. it the “ Plate 
of Rest ”) that St. Cuthbert retired. It was here that he taught the 
eider duck the lesson’of tameness during the bréeding season, which 
she still remembers, though the drake, in common’ with most birds, 
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has long since forgotten it; and here that Egfrid, King of Northumbria, 
and his nobles found the Saint, and on their bended knees, ‘‘ with tears 
and entreaties,” offered him the Bishopric of Hexham, It was on a 
rock on the Farnes that the Forfarshire went to pieces, and it is in the 
churchyard under the Castle on the mainland opposite that Grace ` 
Darling and her father sleep. 

But for those whose calling obliges them to live more in the work- 
a-day present than in the past, the chief charm of the Farne Islands is 
that they are one of the principal breeding-places of sea birds on the 

. English coast, and easily accessible from London. With the help of 
the Great Northern night express, 9 sleeping carriage, and fine weather, 
it is not difficult, at a pinch, to see all that is best worth seeing, and 
store one’s memory with pictures not likely soon to fade, without being 
away from Pall Mall more than a day. 

The best time to visit the islands is usually about the last week of 
May or first week of June, to see eggs, or, to see the young birds, three 
weeks or a month: later. It was not until the 14th of June that we 
were able to make the trip, but owing to the lateness of the season this 
year, there as elsewhere, we found ourselves early enough to see the 
eggs in perfection, scarcely any of the birds having hatched off. When 
we arrived at Bamborough the afternoon before the weather had not been 
encouraging. It was blowing a quarter of a gale, with heavy thunder 
showers, but in the evening the sky had cleared a little and the sun 
found its way through the clouds, to set in a wild confusion of banked 
reds, yellows, and purples. We woke to find the morning bright, and 
by the time we had breakfasted and found our way to North Sunder- 
land, three miles off, where a boat was awaiting us, the wind had died 
away and the only fault, if any fault could be found with the day, was 
that there was scarcely breeze enough for sailing. 

Our object being to see as much as we could of the birds, and ' 
opportunities uncertain, as threatening clouds manceuvred still on the 
‘horizon, we steered at once for the Outer Islands, the chief nesting 
places, leaving a mile or two to the left the inner group, which are, well 
worth a special visit :—Farne, with its chapels and its “ churn,” a rock- 
bridged cleft, through which at half-tide, when the wind is blowing 
heavily from the north, the.sea is said to spout in columns ninety feet 
high, a statement the truth of which we were happily unable to test 
for ourselves ; the two “ Wide-opens ;” the “‘ Scar Cars ;” and four or 
five others with names as uncouth, corruptions most of them of Anglo- 
Saxon* descriptive titles. . i 

Terns and gulls had been from the time we started hovering round 
us, singly or in twos and threes, and an occasional guillemot or puffin 

* A table, giving in parallel columns the names in the forms in which they appear in 
records stretching back seven or cight hundsed years at least, will be found, with much 


interesting informatiog on other matters, in a monograph on the Farne Islands, 
by Mr. George Tate, published in 1857 by the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Society. 
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had dived out of the way of the boat or risen with trailing splash 
‘and the sharp quick beat which is characteristic of the flight of short- 
winged birds; but it was not until we had been afloat for an hour or 
so, and were nearing the Brownsman, our first landing-place, with 
the Crumstone and Fang on our right, that we had any taste of what 
was to come. 

The whitewashed tops of the black basaltic. rocks which faced us 
shone in the sunshine, and through a glass we could see they were 
lined, without a gap, with motionless figures, looking in the distance 
like an army of dwarfs, in black, with white facings, drawn up in review , 
order to receive us. As we pulled into a little bay, hidden from us ~ 
until we rounded a corner by the Gun Rock, we found ourselves the 
centre of a startled screaming multitude of puffins, gulls, and terns, 
and afew minutes later ran the boat aground, and landed on the 
slippery rocks. 

In early times the knowledge that the ee which took sanctuary 
on the Islands were under the miraculous protection of St. Cuthbert 
was security enough for them and their eggs. “Beatus etenim Onth- 
bertus,” wrote Reginald of Coldingham in the reign of King Stephen, 
“talem eis pacis quietudinem præbuit, quod nullus hactenus hominum 

- eam impune temerare præšumpsit.” 

Once ‘on a time an unlucky monk—Leving, servant of Elric the 
hermit, uncle of Bernard, sacrist of Durham——in a moment of weak- 
ness, when his holy master was away, yielding to his lower appetite, 
killed a duck and ate it, scattering the bones and feathers over the 
cliff. When, fifteen days later, Elric. came back he found bones, 
feathers, beak and toes, neatly rolled up into a parcel—‘ cunctis in 
unum convolutis ”—and laid inside the chapel door. ‘‘ The very sea,” 
says the devout historian,* who had the tale first hand from the 
repentant monk, ‘‘ not having presumed to make itself participator in 
the crime by swallowing them up.” Leving was flogged, and for many 
years—though there are rétords of puffins and other “ wyelfoyle” sent 
from the brethren on the Farnes as delicacies for high-day feasts at 
Durham—St. Cuthbert’s peace was probably unbroken. 

But saints in these freethinking days have lost something of their | 
power, and need at times, to enforce obedience to their commands, the 
help of the secular arm, and a year or so ago it somehow or other came to 
pass that the birds found themselves practically unprotected in any way. 
The nests were at the mercy of any one who cared to land, and were 
robbed so recklessly that the extinction of the colonies was threatened. 
The danger has happily this year been met by the public spirit of a 
party of philornithic gentlemen, who, with Mr. Hugh Barclay, of Colney 
Hall, Norfolk, at their head, have leapt into the breach and obtained 


Ee Reginaldi Monachi Dunelmensis” libellus de Admirandis Beati Cuthberti 
virtutibus,” cap. xxvii. (Published by the Surtees Society in 1835.) 
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a lease of both groups of the Farnes. They have placed at their own 
cost watchers on the chief islands, and give leave to land to any one 
who promises in writing to conform to the rules of their association, 
oue of which is that without special pee not a single egg shall 
for a time be taken. 

What most forcibly impresses a visitor on landing, after he has 
recovered a little from his astonishment at the number of birds still 
remaining and their tameness, and his ears are becoming more accus- 
tomed to the Babel of cries all round him, is perhaps the regular and 
orderly manner in which the nesting-grounds are divided among the 
different species, and the honourable manner in which the arrangements 
agreed upon are carried out. According to Reginald it was St. Cuthbert 
. himself who mapped the Islands out-for them. The first colony we 
invaded consisted entirely of the lesser black-backed and herring gulls. 
These two species (the black-backs were by far the more numerous, 
perhaps in the proportion of eight or ten to one) share between them 
the flat table-land of the island, which is patched with a thick growth 
of bladder campion and another plant, with a succulent stalk and 
white blossom, but for the most part bare rock, split into steps, 
with little but lichen growing on it. The nests, which are placed with- 
out any attempt at concealment, are all on the ground, and are at best 
a few stalks of grass or campion arranged like a saucer, but in many 
instances the,eggs are laid without even this provision being made 
for them. They were as thick on the bare rock as inthe cover. One 
or two nests had in them young birds in speckled down, just hatched ; 
but nearly all had two or three eggs in, varying often much in colour. 

The eggs of the two allied species breeding together can be dis- 
tinguished only by marking the nests as the birds rise. It is a 
peculiarity of the gulls generally that eggs are often laid after the 
bird has begun to sit, and it is a common thing to find eggs fresh and 
hard set in the same nest. 

But the most curious sight on the Brownsman Island was the 
adjoining colony of the guillemots. These, so far as we saw then, 
were entirely confined to the tops of the Pinacle Rocks, which had 
first attracted our notice. Stray birds, we were told, occasionally breed 
in other parts of the island; but we saw no eggs elsewhere. The 
Pinacles are three or four precipitous columns of black basalt, inac- 
cessible except by ladders, separated from the mainland of the island 
. and from each other by narrow chasms running sheer down to the sea. 
The tops are flat, and as we stood on the edge of the rocky cliff, 
opposite -and on a level with them, we saw at a distance of only a 
few yards masses of guillemots, most of them, so far as we could see, 
sitting, or rather, it seemed, standing, on an egg, and wedged together 
as closely as sheep in a pen. ` 

A few had the White lines round “the eyes— like spectacles—which is 
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the distinguishing mark of the rarer “‘ ringed” or “ bridled,” variety ; 
but almost all were the common bird well known, in winter especially, 
on every part of the coast. It would be impossible to form any 
estimate of the number we looked down upon; but, in spite of the 
attraction of a shoal of small fry of some kind a mile or so out, which 
was the centre of interest to an excited white and grey cloud of birds 
and must have thinned considerably the party at home, there could 
not have been less than several thousands on the rocks. A field-glass 
carried us into the middle of the crowd, and we could see all they 
were doing, and almost fancy we could hear what they were saying 
and read their characters. Some of the matrons—probably it was not 
their first experience of the breeding séason—looked intensely bored. 
. They reached out first one wing then another, gaped, got up for a moment 
and stretched themselves, and yawned again, with ludicrously human 
expression, conscious evidently of what society expected from them, 
and submitting to its restraints, but heartily sick of the whole 
concern, and longing for the time they might be free again to follow 
herrings and sprats at their own sweet will, without haunting visions 
of a chilling egg. 

Others seemed entirely absorbed in their eggs. There was one bird 
in particular which we watched for some time, the proud possessor of 
a brilliant green, strongly marked ‘egg—as usual to all appearance 
quite out of proportion to her own size—which she arranged and re- 
arranged under her, trying with beak and wing to tuck the sharp end 
between her legs, but never quite satisfied that it was covered as it 
should be. But for the wonderful provision for its safety in the shape 
of the guillemot’s egg (a round flat-sided wedge, which makes it when 
pushed turn’ round on the point, instead of rolling, as eggs of the 
usual form if placed on a bare rock would do), most of those we saw 
would probably have been dashed to pieces long before. 

As is commonly the case with basaltic rocks, the precipitous faces of 
the Pinacles ahd the cliffs opposite are lined with cracks running across 
and up and down, and broken into steps and shelves accessible only to 
birds or the boldest trained climbers. These, with the exception of a few 
of the larger upper ledges, which go with the tops of the Pinacles, and 
are part of the family estates of the guillemots, are tenanted by Titti- 
wakes. Their nests, which are also of grasses or dry seaweed, and occupy 
all the most tempting corners, are much more carefully and substantially 
built than those of the larger and noisier cousins on the table-land of 
the island, and the bird, as she sits snugly—“ coiled up,” perhaps, best 
describés the favourite attitude—on her eggs, with her white breast 
exposed aud head turned over her shoulder, the yellow beak half 
hidden in the pale blue feathers of her back, or raised only for a moment 
as her mate sails up with the last bit of gossip from the outside world, 
looks the perfection of peace and comfort, the, greatest contrast 
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imaginable to the uncomfortable Babel of the guillemots, a few feet 
above her. The eggs, like those of most sea-birds, vary much, but are, 
perhaps, proportionately shorter and thicker than those of most gulls, 
and have usually a ground colour of greyish green. Four or five 
eggs is not an uncommon number for a kittiwake to sit upon; but 
none of the nests into’which we were able to look had more than 
_ three in it. 

As we passed a clump of campion on our way back to the boat, we 
all but trod on an eider duck, who was sitting on a couple of eggs. 
She rose slowly and heavily, with a flight like a greyhen’s, and lit a 
few hundred yards out to sea, where she was at once joined by her 
handsome mate, who had: been concealed on guard not far off among 
the rocks of the bay. The drake—unlike the duck, which, when 
nesting, ehtirely changes her habits; and becomes, as we saw for 
ourselves, as tame as an Aylesbury, allowing herself to be almost 
touched before she rises—never loses his habitual wariness. He is 
seldom far from the duck, but, excepting as she leaves her nest, when 
he is pretty sure to join her, manages to keep well out of sight. They 
are very common on the islands. We saw a great many nests, several 
thickly padded with: down, but—perhaps because the black-backed 
gulls are bad neighbours, as sucked egg-shells here and there too 
plainly showed—none had larger clutches than four or five. One. 
forgiving duck was sitting on‘two eggs, one of which was a gull’s. 

The eider duck, when frightened, usually, as she rises, spatters her 
eggs with a yellow oil which has a strong, sickly, musky smell. The 
young birds are taken by their mothers to the sea almost immediately 
that they are hatched; but we were lucky enough, later in the day, 
on another island, to find, under a piece of stranded. wreck, four tiny 
brown-black ducklings. They were not many minutes out of the shell, 
and looked, in their soft bed of down, which exactly matched their 
own colour, the perfection of baby comfort. One of the watchers had 
noticed eggs in the nest an hour before we found the litle birds. 

From the Brownsman we crossed to the South Wawmses, which, 
with its sister island, the North Wawmses, from which it is separated 
by a narrow channel, is the headquarters of the puffins. We landed 
in a shingly creek, and as we climbed the rocks, which are here rather 
a bank than a cliff, we were met by a string of startled puffins, which 
came with quick, arrowy flight, straight at us, passing out to sea 
within a foot or two of us. The rocky foundation of both Wawmses is 
covered in parts with a dry, light peat, which is honeycombed in every 
direction with burrows, most of them containing one very dirty white 
. egg, protected in ‘many cases by the parent bird, which, when we put 
our hands in, fought with foot and bill, biting sometimes hard enough 
to break the skin and draw blood. We drew one or two birds out of 
their holes. They fought to the last, and when we let them go, more 
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than one waddled back to her treasure, with an indignant shake and 
look which said very plainly, ‘‘ I’ve taught that fellow a lesson he won’t 
forget in a hurry.” 

There is something irresistibly comic in a puffin on his native soil : 
with his little round body poised straight on end on turned-out toes, 
and impossibly coloured beak, which does not seem really to belong to 
the face at all, and his grave earnest expression, the bird looks like 
nothing so much as a child with a false nose on, dressed in his father’s 
coat, playing at being grown up. They are on another ground very 
interesting birds. With comparatively few exceptions, when birds 
build in holes, where colouring is unnecessary for purposes of conceal- 
ment—kingfishers, woodpeckers, and petrels, for imstance—they lay 
white eggs. When they lay on the ground in the open the eggs are 
coloured, often in such close imitation of their surroundings that one 
may pass within a foot or two without noticing them. We saw on 
the Farne Islands terns’ eggs among the stones, and ringed plovers’ eggs 
on the sand, so exactly matching the ground that, though we looked 
closely, with the certainty that eggs were near us, it took some time 
to find them. We cannot tell how many thousand generations back 
it was that the ancestors of the puffins of our day came to the conclusion 
that burrows were the best places for the family to breed in, but, in 
the matter of egg-painting, they are still apparently in a transibional 
‘stage. The eggs, when not too dirty.to show their natural colour, are 
almost white, but at the thick end there.are usually faint spots, just ' 
sufficient to show that, though the painter’s art has been long neglected, 
the brushes are. there, and the internal colour box has still a little 
paint in it, and might, if a change of tastes at some far future time 
required it, be filled again. 

While we were amusing ourselves with the puffins on the Wawmses, 
a fresh breeze had sprung up, and as soon as we had finished luncheon we 
hoisted a sail, and after landing again for a minute on the Brownsman, 
which we had first visited, to look for a nest of the rock pippet, ghk 
is rare in more southerly parts, but breeds here plentifully in the grass 
tufts in the cracks of the rocks, sailed across the Sound to the Wide- 
opens, which we had passed without landing in the morning. ‘The 
Wide-opens—once “ Weddums,” the “ Ragers ”—had in early days a 
very bad reputation. It was to them that St. Cuthbert banished the 
devils which, when he first came to Farne, had annoyed him very 
much, and after his death became again so bold that they took no 
trouble to conceal themselves and were a constant anxiety to the monks 
on the neighbouring island. 

We were received ourselves with screams as we landed, but of a 

_note less alarming than those which, night after night,.kept the good 
saints’ successors awake. The sunshine was broken by clouds of 
terns, perhaps the most exquisitely graceful forms of bird-life, and, 
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as we looked to our feet to avoid treading on their eggs, which lay 
thickly strewn on the ground, little black shadows with forked tails 
- and wings crossed and recrossed, circling backwards and forwards on 
the sand. 
Four kinds of terns—the “common” and the “Arctic,” from 
which it is scarcely distinguishable ; the:‘‘ Roseate” and larger, black- 
billed, “ Sandwich” tern—breed in numbers on the Wide-opens. 
. We had met with a few stray eggs of the “common ” or “ Arctic” 
species—without catching the bird on the nest, it is quite impossible 
to say to which of the two an egg belongs—on the other islands; 
but they were nothing compared with the numbers we now saw. Ib 
was the eggs of the Sandwich tern which we wished more particu- 
larly to see. They are very large for the size of the bird, and un- 
usually boldly marked. Though there is no difficulty in recognizing 
them at a glance, they vary infinitely, no two being painted exactly 
alike. We found them collected together (probably to the numiber of 
several hundreds) among the sand and shingle-heaps on the higher 
grounds, usually two or three in a nest. The Sandwich tern is said 
to be much more easily frightened than either the ‘‘ common” or 
“ Arctic,” and, if harassed during the breeding-season, changes its 
nesting-place, often quite deserting an island. A few years ago the 
bird was much more plentiful then it now is on the Farne group; 
but happily the colony on the Wide-opens shows as yet no sign of 
. early extinction. 

Within a few hundred yards of us was the House Island, with its 
historic buildings; but a fine day, with surroundings such as ours had 
been since we started in the morning, slips by very quickly. The 
Megstone Rocks lay a mile or two off, and we could not miss them. 
If we were to catch the night-express at Belford, either dinner or the 
ruins must be sacrificed, and to have hesitated in our choice would 
have been an insult to the keen air of Northumberland. 

The “ Megstones” are bare volcanic erocks, with no vegetation on 
them but the seaweeds below high-water mark and an occasional patch 
of lichen.. The chief rock is a breeding-place of cormorants, no other 
birds apparently venturing near it. A ship had a few weeks before 
our visit been wrecked on the rock. The solitude had been for some time 
` disturbed, and we were warned not to expect to see much, but as we 

neared the rock we saw heads on snake-like necks stretched up here 
„and there, and as we watched our opportunity to spring from the 
- boat a black cloud of cormorants rose together within a few feet of us. 

Of the many allusions to birds to be found in Milton’s poems, there 
is scarcely one which is not more suggestive of the study than of the 
open air. But there is an exception. The idea that Satan when he first 
broke into Paradise, and wished to look round him unobserved, got on 
to the Tree of Life, and there “ sat like a cormorant devising death,” 
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must have been taken first-hand from Nature, stored up, perhaps, for 
future use in the days when the poet, on leaving Cambridge, with 
eyes not yet “with dim suffusion veiled,” made his voyage to the 
_Continent. There is something diabolical in the pitiless cold glitter of 
the green eye over the long hooked beak, from which the most slippery 
fish, once seized, has no chance of escape, and the distinctly sulphureous 
smell of its haunts is in keeping with the look of the bird. 
“The cormorant has for some wise reason (perhaps to help its 
rapid digestion, or perhaps to neutralize to some extent the smell 
of stinking fish—if the latter is the. intention ` the work is very 
-poorly done) been gifted with an extraordinary power of secreting lime. 
The entire surface of the Megstones for some distance round the 
nests—of which we counted ninety-three, almost all with eggs in— 
looked as if it had been freshly whitewashed. The eggs are long and 
narrow, without much difference between the two ends, and if held up. 
` to the light and lodked at from the inside through a hole are beautiful, 
many of them being as green as an emerald or as the eye of the bird 
itself. But seen from the outside they look like eggs which a boy has 
begun to cut out of a lump of chalk, and left only half finished, 
irregular blotches of rough lime sticking out on many of them. 

The nests are round, and built of dry seaweed. They are about 
two feet across, or a fow inches ‘more, and many of them not much 
less in height, and built with great regularity, looking almost as if 
they were lengths cut from a black marble column, slightly cupped at 
the tops, and, curiously enough, stood out most of them from the 
whitewashed. platforms unspotted. 

The only other sign of. life which we saw on the Megstones, did not . 
detract from its lonely wildness. It was a’ long-legged, thin, wild- 
looking blackbeetle, which had been sunning itself on the hot rock 
nearest the highest point. It rushed towards us, as if to attack, at a 
great pace, and before we could catch or identify it threw itself over 
a precipice and escaped into ascrack at the bottom. 

The wind was fair for the shore, and as the water lapped our bows 
the Megstone Rocks settled down fast, lower and lower, into the sea , 
behind us. The turrets and battlements of, Bamborough Castle,. 
which seen on end recalls the Normandy St. Michael’s Mount, 
separated themselves one by one from the block, and, sooner than we 
could have wished, we were landed safely a.mile or so from -the’ 
village on a natural jetty of rock, at the end of which we had watched 
the evening before an eider drake addressing, with much gesticulation, 
a party’of ducks. A few hours later we were comfortably asleep, . 
rushing through the night to London. ta 

Of all the poor creatures whose fate it was ‘to be strangled or - 
battered to death by Hercules, there, was only one who made a really 
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good stand-up fight, and at one time seemed to be fairly beating him. 
He was Anteous, the son of the Earth. 

s eey time that he fell and touched his mother—we should say, 

‘ran down to the country ”—he came up again with fighting powers 
renewed. It was not till Hercules found out his secret and held him 
up, never letting him fall—we should say, “ stopped his Saturdays till © 
Mondays out of town.”—that he quite broke him down. It is a myth 
in which the wisdom of the ancients has written for our admonition, 
on whom the ends of the world have come, the lesson that the best 
cure for a tired head and irritable nerves is the, touch of Mother 
Nature,—to escape from the rattle of cabs and omnibuses, and the 
everlasting cry of “ extra specials,” and lose oneself, if only for a day, 
among the wild creation. i 

Nowhere in the languid days of early summer—the breeding 
season of the sea birds—can the tonic be drunk in a pleasanter or 
more invigorating draught, than on the rocks and islands of the Outer 
Farnes. 

T. Dresy Picorr. 
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THE NEW .DOGMATISM.* 


C2 teleologists are again becoming accustomed to being 
called fools; and it sometimes interests them to observe how 
exactly old phrases of contempt, which are recorded with simple 


‘literalness in their- Scriptures, reappear in the present day with scarce 


any alteration. ` The sentences of Festus concering ‘certain questions 
of their own superstition, and of one Jesus which was dead whom Paul 


‘affirmed to be alive,” might have been writtén yesterday by more than 


one whosé name naturally occurs-to the mind; and so might others. 
But when we. consider the circumstances, this parallel no longer exists. 
We cannot help contrasting the simple and struggling belief of the 
apostolic age, with the imposing hierarchy which has now for centuries 
held possession of the field, and the body of dogmatic statements on 
all manner of subjects in heaven and earth which have been taught by 
it as the Christian faith. And on the other side the contrast is fully 
as sharp, between the vagne though subtle philosophy of the first 
century, and the science of the nineteenth. For the latter is true 


'” science, in the main ; it is knowledge, rather than speculation ; we do 


know a great deal which men did not know then. And it is claimed 
ox all sides, that this body of ascertained scientific truth manifests to 


. us an absolutely complete and self-sufficient process of purely physical 


evolution, from atoms up to Shakespeare, which shuts any really pur- 
posive Providence outeof the universe. Practically, we are told that 
it is'now known the old beliefs were false, which is a very great and 
essential difference in the terms of the controversy. 

There are, many reasons why we should not regard such an issue 
as ‘altogether a calamity, from our point of view. But it “does 


* “The Story of Creation: a Plain Account of Evolution.” By Edward Clodd, author 


- of “The eredneed of the World,” &c, London: Longmans, Grten & Co. 
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seem time to examine such positive assumptions from the other. Is ` 
the new creed professed by so many, in such an aggressive tone, 
honestly based upon actual knowledge, with only fair induction? Is 
there any scientific warrant for the really essential points in it, and 
do its adherents really “know” that which they affirm? . Of such a 
creed, affirming so much, we seem bound to ask at least such simple 
questions as these. 

I have: called the materialistic system of Evolution a “ creed,” 
because it is no less. It explicitly claims to be sufficient for all the 
concerns and conduct of human life. Mr. Grant Allen has very lately 
» published articles entitled “ The Gospel according to Darwin,” in 
which, with words Darwin himself would have earnestly repudiated, 
he commends a “ virile contempt” for even the belief in a future 
existence ; and the book which furnishes the principal occasion for these ` 
observations ‘affirms in: its very last lines, ‘‘ All that it really suffices us 
to learn for the discharge of lifes duties, and all the motive that is - 
needed to impel us thereto, is supplied in the theory which has so 
profotmdly and permanently affected every department of human 
thought.” Such a system amoutits to a Creed; and since the New 
Dogmatism which makes such extensive claims does not pretend to 
need any Divine basis, or to have any, but rests itself solely upon 
science, or knowledge, we are bound to inquire whether the science at 
the bottom of it is sufficient for such an imposing superstructure. 

Mr. Clodd’s book is called “The Story of Creation” (which seems a 
very singular title under the circumstances), and may be commended 
at once as a compact, and well-written synopsis of “the things most 
surely believed ” amongst the wide school whereof we speak. It is 
also a perfectly fair and typical example from that school; for if the 
author would hardly claim to be a very authoritative exponent of 
what is so often assumed to be the “scientific position,” he is well 
known and recognized as a popular exponent of it. His previous 
work, entitled ‘“‘ The Childhood of the World,” has made a permanent 
and deserved impression upon current thought, which may be traced 
even in such ultra-orthodox pages as those of Dr. Geikie,* and the 
present has been noticed most favourably, and without one word of 
dissent, in the recognized representative of sciente amongst English 
periodicals. In another most favourable review, the acknowledged head 
of our daily press speaks of Mr. Clodd as one who ‘has long ago ` 
achieved a reputation as one of the most attractive and clear inter- 
_ preters of modern scientific discoveries and theories,” pronounces his 
book to be “a fair and clear exposition of evolution,” and adds that 
he “is throughout so fair and ‘considerate, that no one need feel hurt . 
or offended, whatever his beliefs may be.” The proof sheets have, 
moreover, been revised by Mr.. Grant Allen, to whom the work is - 

* See“ The Holy Land and the Bible,” vol. i. pp. 196, 452. , 
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dedicated. These are ample reasons for regarding it as a fairly 

. representative statement of the position which is to be examined.. 

‘As for the examination, manifestly it must be from the standpoint 

_ of science alone; and not only so, but the word science ought to bé 
understood in no narrow sense. ‘The letter lately published from 
_ Kingsley to Darwin, acknowledging a presentation copy of the latter's 
“ Origin of Species,” is not the only evidence existing that there were. 
Christians even then. who were prepared for the discovery of Evolution. ` 
in the organic world, through what we usually call ‘‘ natural laws,” 
and who demanded no such absolute ‘“ proof” of it as can be given. 
for no hypothesis whatever, but understood most thoroughly what. 
“ fair evidence ” really means. There are not a few who were even. 
waiting for sorke such doctrine, as the only hope for a reconstructed 

. teleology which should meet: some special moral difficulties of the 
present age. At all events, that question “will here be regarded as 
neither demanding nor admitting of any absurd categorical “ demon- 
stration,” but as one-to be determined by the fair drift of circum- 

.. stantial evidence; and which has been thus settled, speaking broadly, 

-> in spite of many questions and difficulties still outstanding. All such 

, legitimate inferences from well-ascertained facts, must be held here to 
be ground legitimately conquered by science. On any other basis there 
could be no effective discussion. 

. But the New Dogmatism goes infinitely beyond this. Organic ` 
evolution “is only a small part of an all-embracing cosmic philosophy,” 
wherein. “the mechanical explanation of the general and simple | 
phenomena of the lifeless, is extended to the special and complex 
- phenomena of life, in its ascending scale from moneron to man, 
without pause wherein caprice. or chance could enter to disturb the 
sequence.” We are taught categorically, that ‘the nebulous stuff of 
which the universe is the product, held latent within its diffused 
vapours” all that we now know of, including “ genius;” and so 
assured is all this, that to give any attention to what some “ ancient 
manuscript ” records about the beginning of things, has now “ only 
‘an historical interest,” and “to deal with such matters here would 
give them a false importance, and moreover confuse things PROVED 
with obsolete speculations.” There is no hesitation: all is said to be 
proof, knowledge, science. I propose simply to inquire here what is 
the real ‘amount of proof, of knowledge, of science, interpreted 
liberally, which can be brought forward in connection with the four 
crucial points in the ‘‘ cosmic philosophy.” 

‘Tn regard to what may be called the raw material of the universe, _ 
no important exception need be taken to Mr. Clodd’s statements. Our 
chief reasons for believing in ultimate atoms of matter, in a plenwm of 
ether, are fairly enough given ; these’atoms are described as grouped 
into molecules, and there are many reasons for believing that what we 
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know as atoms ‘of the elements may possibly be really compound _ 
molecules of a more stable kind, composed of simpler elements still, 
or of one only. It is startling to be told, in connection with the size 
of molecules, that ‘the film of a soap-bubble scarcely reaches the ' 
millionth of a millimètre, in thickness,” considering that the thinnest 
film known is, say, ten times as much,* and the more usual thick- 
nesses at least a couple of hundred times as much; but that is merely 
a detail, only noticeable in connection with such high pretensions. It 
is however confounding, after what has already been said concerning 
the possible nature of elements, to be told that ‘since the present 
universe had its beginning, the elements have undergone no change.” 
No physicist of any repute would commit himself to such a statement 
in the face of modern knowledge; and the same may be said of the 
further one that, “if atoms are unchangeable under their present 
conditions, and changeable only in their relations through combination 
with other atoms and in their distribution through space [all which is 
taken for granted], i follows that all changes are due to motion.” It 
might be permissible to say that the present disposition of physicists 
is to look forward to the future establishment of some such proposition 
as this, as regards inorganic matter. But the chemists- have formidable 
difficulties which must be overcome first; and until we know a great 
deal more than we do now of what an atom really is, and- what is 
really signified by. ‘‘ combination with other atoms,” any reasonable 
proof of it is not only altogether wanting, but it is not easy to see 
how it is to be obtained. 

As more or less probable hypotheses, such speculations are justifi- 
able enough; and it is not pretended that their affirmation or 
negation makes any particular difference to the questions which are 
here in view. It is the blank affirmation without knowledge or 
proof which is here taken exception to, on -scientific grounds only, 
and because we have here, at the very outset and foundation, a type 
of that dogmatic positiveness, based upon sheer assumption, which 
we shall find all through. Already it becomes very apparent, and 
‘equally significant, that it is‘ not the physicists, whose studies have 
made them really acquainted to some extent with the operation of 
natural laws and forces, who make such assertions concerning their 
own problems of physics; it is persons persuaded à priori of certain 
biologic and “cosmic” theories, who thus positively pronounce con- 
cerning questions which do not belong to them, and of which many 
of them are comparatively ignorant. 3 

It would be strange if such hastiness of assumption, concerning 
matters which are very far. from being decided at present, did not 
lead to suggestions of analogy which will not hold good. The 


* Approximately known for years, and finally established by the most rigid experi- 
ments of Professors Reinold and Riicker. 
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“periodic law” of the chemical elements discovered by Newlands 
and Mendelejeff, according tb which they are grouped into series, 
having numerical and physical relations and family resemblances, was 
not likely to escape this process; and so we have quoted here from 
Professor Huxley a comparison between supposed (and highly probable) 
“ development ” of elements out of primordial matter, and the develop- 
ment of species from an original stem. But it is manifest on con- 
sider ation, that the supposed analogy not only does not. exist; but 
that the ‘absenos ofany such is a formidable difficulty of the ‘material- 
istic hypothesis, since it appears to differentiate’ the modifications of 
species from all ascertained ‘results of the operations of mere mechanical 
law. Though they may be, and probably are, due to development 
the elements are above all marked by the permanent intervals between 
the‘results, by the stability of those results when attained, and by the 
definiteness of those'results under similar conditions of only very general 
character. They represent to us, in the most evident manner, certain 
relations of a simply mathematical kind: We.may thus predict the 
probable existence of unknown elements to fill certain définite blanks 
in the series, as gallium, scandium, and germanium were predicted 
before their discovery. But there these embodied forms are, at regular 
intervals, and there they remain as such from age to age; in all which 
particulars they stand in most startling contrast to species, which by 
the hypothesis show no definite intervals, are modified by insensible 
degrees, and do vary from first 'to last, so that the same species, once 
lost, never occurs again. In the one department of the cosmos in 
which we.are able accurately to investigate the case, atoms absolutely 
fail to exhibit’ any phenomena of development resembling species ; 
“but the results of physical forces acting tpon them are determined 
with absolute, unvarying definiteness and permanence. The biologist 
may say that if he could know all the physical forces at work, he 
could predict the results with similar exactness, and no one can prove 
‘him in the wrong. But th8 results to-be accounted for are not even 
_ of the same “order,” as people call it; and it is farther a strange and 
remarkable coincidence, the meaning of which a physicist understands 
if the biologist does not, that while the latter’s phenomena of species 
are themselves both undefined and undefinable, he is, onthe other 
hand, utterly unable to trace with any précision, in his domain, the 
operation and results of the forces in whose sole operation he, never- 
theless, so blindly believes. 
. These forces are next treated of. Here Mr. Clodd has “ felt the 
- difficulty ” arising from the lack of “ precision ” in books upon physics, 
and accordingly borrows from Mr. Grant Allen; with fervent ana 
ledgments, amode of statement’ in which “rigid and definite meanings ” 
are given to the terms employed, as “affording the reader a clearer 
conception. of cosmic dynamics.” ‘We learn thas the universe- is 


- 
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pervaded by “two indestructible Powers of opposite nature to each 

other,” which are termed (a) Force, and (b) Energy, and which do every- - 
thing. Force “produces or quickens motions binding together ” 

particles of matter, and “ resists” the contrary ; being called Gravitation 

when it acts between masses, Cohesion when between molecules, and 

Affinity or Chemical Attraction when between atoms. This Force inheres 

in, and can never be taken from, all ponderable matter, and “ the sum- 

total of Force is constant.” The contrary Power, Energy, “ is that which 
produces or quickens motions separating, and which resists or retards 

motions binding together two or more. particles of matter or of the 

ethereal medium.” It is not, like Force, bound up with matter so that 

it cannot be transferred, and it may be active or passive, kinetic or 

potential; but of it also we are told that “the sum-total of Energy in 

the universe is & fixed quantity.” Such is the doctrine, laid down 

without the least doubt or hesitation, which is to give us “a clearer 

conception of cosmic dynamics.” 

It is perhaps a natural right of man 1 to define words in any sense 
he pleases, provided he adheres strictly to those definitions afterwards ; 
though there are grave objections, which hardly need statement, to the 

‘inexperienced: tyro upsetting phraseology which is thoroughly accepted. 
And certainly no scientific man would be prepared to say that there is 
nothing in the idea of two opposite and balancing kinds of what our 
pair of cosmic philosophers prefer to call Power. That is a very 
old idea, as only lately shown by the lecture on “ Antagonism” of Sir 
William Grove. But there is in the first place no “ambiguity” — 
whatever in the accepted meanings of Force and Energy as now used; - 
and in the second place, to say that there are two kinds as here 
defined, each of which by itself is a constant sum, is simply contrary 
to ascertained facts. It is, in fact, sheer and utter nonsense; as 
can. be seen in s moment. “If any form of the nebular hypothesis be 
true, that very “ orbital motion ” of the „planets, for instance, which is 
here described as Energy, iş directly due to the Force of gravitation, 
which produced that motion; and half the processes of daily life consist 
of similar interchanges between Messrs. Allen and Clodd’s chemical 
Force, and kinetic Energy. It is only as regards the sum of all energy, 
using the term in the accepted scientific sense, that conservation or 
constant sum can be affirmed. 

But even in that sense, the Conservation of Energy is not a matter 
of certainty, but a vast assumption which “cosmic philosophers ” 
are especially disqualified from making, as those of them who really 
comprehend the subject have well understood. It is a great standing 
difficulty in several ways, Those physicists who affirm it, as a rule 
expressly deny its sufficiency as a ‘cosmic philosophy,” and, contrari-- 
wise, insist on the absolute necessity of some definite beginning in time, 
or practically some Creative power, which is not acknowledged here. Any 
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ordinary authority as to this. point might be charged with teleologic 
bias; but the late Professor W. K. Cliffordis one whom materialists are 


_ bound to treat with respect, since he was by far the most eminent 


authority in dynamics of their own school.* In reply to the assertion 
that the. quantity of matter and energy in the universe is fixed 
and invariable, Clifford ‘insists that the argument “will not hold 
water for a moment ;” and goes on to explain that the statements we. 


` make to this effect are simply ‘as nearly true as we can make out for 


gross bodies,” but “ there is nothing to tell us that they are absolutely 
exact in any particular case, or that they are always and everywhere 
true. If it were shown conclusively that energy was lost from the 
ether [a part of Mr. Clodd’s argument}, it would not at all follow that 
it was handed on to anything else: the right statement might be that 


_ the conservation of energy was only a very near approximation to the 


. 


facts.” He further suggests of energy so transferred to the ether, 
that “there is no reason why it should not go to the making of atoms ; ” 
and it is unnecessary to do more than allude to the remarkable manner 
in which this startling idea of the possible new appearance or dis- - 
appearance of matter now, has been revived by Mr- W, Crookes in his 
last address to the Chemical Society. 

The same great misconception as to our supposed, “ knowledge,” i is 


- shown. in the little which.is said about forces in detail. Even such a 


simple thing as the distance-law of. molecular attraction is absolutely 
unknown to us. In regard to gravity, Newton's well-known letter to 
Berkeley is here cited, as to the absurdity of matter acting upon 
matter “through a vacuum ;” and it is added that for the “ explana- 
tion” of gravitation (amongst other- phenomena) it is necessary to 
suppose space filled with ether ; as if gravitation were thereby any better 
“explained.” The truth is, that this simplest, and to us most familiar 
of forces, is to-day more than ever an inscrutable and outstanding ° 
mystery. Le Sage attempted to “ explain” it by impacts upon the 
gross bodies of matter, of ether particles ; the bodies being thus driven 
together by the shelter from impacts in the line between them, which 
they afforded each other.. This is the only tolerable theory ever pro- 
posed. But it has hopelessly broken down. Clerk-Maxwell showed 
that such bombardment of ether-atoms must immediately raise matter 
to a state of incandescence; and Laplace proved that the facts of 

astronomy did not allow of the time for the transmission of the force 
of gravitation which such a theory renders necessary. It has moreover 
been shown, that while the theory leads correctly to the law of inverse 
squares, it does not lead to the proportion of the mass, and in other 
ways brings out results glaringly false. Some supposed improvements 


* Such as desire to form “‘ definite” ideas of what is really known about Force and ` 
Energy, will find the subject set forth by oge of the clearest expositors of these matters 
who ever lived, in some notes of a lecture delivered by Professor, Clifford on March 28, 


- 1873, published after his đeath in Nature of June 10, 1880. 
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for which a kind of provisional patent was recently taken out by Mr. 
S. Tolver Preston, make matters rather worse thane better, and, in fact, 
bring the inventor himself to the conclusions that gravity does not 
extend to the stars, and that such of these as. have proper motion 
move in straight lines! The last word on this subject was uttered only 
a month or two ago, in a discussion before the Berlin Physical Society, 
between two such intellectual giants as Professor Paul Du Bois-Reymond 
and Professor von Helmholtz; when it was agreed by both that 
gravity was simply ‘‘ incomprehensible,” and that we can affirm literally 
nothing but that it is an “inherent property” of matter, acting 
according to the two laws so well known. 

The doctrines of Force and Energy here briefly discussed are again, 
after all, matters of detail, however great the misconceptions or even 
blunders contained in them; and it may be thought that an undue 
importance has been attached to them. They have, however, a very 
serious. significance. Surely it is noteworthy, that persons who have 
not really mastered even the elements of what is known concerning 
` the actions and relations of physical forces, in those comparatively 
simple merely physical matters, wherein these can with some exactness 
be traced, should undertake to instruct us so positively and confidently 
concerning their far more mysterious, obscure, and complicated actions 
and relations in a higher sphere. Cosmic philosophers have, in truth, 
never got on very well with the physicists, for reasons these latter 
know very well. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s own statements concerning 
physical matters were by no means free from grave defects, which 
have been pointed out often enough, and were mainly due to confusion 
of terms. Objections to them have never been met, for they are not 
met by the current sneers at ‘‘ the (T + ¢) school.” Such have been 
plentiful enough, and their motive is obvious, for the physicist is 
almost as great a bugbear to your cosmic philosopher as the theologian. 
But that school has, after all, conquered the greater part of our know- 
ledge of molecular physics ; and it simply demands exactness of state- 
ment, and deduction really founded upon a basis of ascertained facts. 
The need for these moderate demands will appear still more clearly, as 
we listen to what is told us of the making of the universe :— 


“We must make a start somewhere. '` And we are therefore compelled to 
posit a primordial, nebulous, non-luminous state, when the atoms, with their 
inherent forces and energies, stood apart from one another. Wot evenly dis- 
tributed [the italics are mine], else Force would have drawn them together 
as a uniform spherical mass round a common centre of gravity, and Energy, 
awakened by the collision of atom with atom, would have passed profitlessly 
in the form of heat to the ethereal medium ; but varying in position and 
character, with special gravitation towards special centres. This theory of 
wn-stableness and wn-likeness at the outset, squares with the unequal dis- 
tribution ‘of matter, with the movements of its masses in different directions 
and at different rates, and with the ceaseless redistribution of Matter and 
of Power. .... Af all that is, from fire-fused rock to the genius of man, 
was wrapped up in primordial matter, with its forces and energies, we can 


` 
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mok of simplicity ee ina relatie. sense as cities with the infinite 
variety around us which has been evolved.” 


. This statement is intelligiple, and is an acknowledgment that the 
cosmic philosophy has no real claim to be “cosmic.” or complete at 


- all; that it cannot possibly start with the real beginnings of.a Cosmos, 
but can only také up a process already initiated, by means it knows 


nothing about, ,Unstableness and unlikeness do “square” with what 
we now find; but the intellect at once asks how things came to be 
thus unstable and unlike. However, the passage is the most explicit 


- admission yet, made ‘that Mr. Spencer’s system has really but a 


vacuum for its foundation. His Evolution’ is not a passage to the 
heterogeneous from the really “ homogeneous,” as it pretends. The 
fundamental proposition is well known to be, that “the condition of 
homogeneity is a condition of instability.” On the contrary, that is 
precisely what it is not, and cannot be. Mr. Spencer says, of unstable 
equilibrium, that “the interference of any further force, however minute, 
will .destroy the equilibrium.” Quite so; but then this “ further 
force ” must be accounted for; and his concrete illustrations are even 


- more beside the mark. He cites (1) a stick poised on its lower end; 


(2) particles strewn upon the surface of a fluid; (3) a mass of water; 
_ 4 a piece of red-hot matter, &c: ‘In each case there is no homo 
" geneity whatever, and the change of state is due entirely to the - 
great difference of the forces acting in different directions; indeed, he 
has to admit this, and it makes an end at oncé-of the very foundation ‘ 
of his system. Mr. Clodd, then, has to admit this in terms. Never- 
theless, in the space between the two very papseges above ‘quoted, he 
writes as follows :— 

“ All changes of state „are due to the rearrangement of atoms through 
the play of attracting forces and repelling energies, resulting in the evolu- 
tion of the seemingly like into the actual unlike, of the shapeless into the 
shapely, of the, simple into the more and more complex, till the highest 
complexity is reached in the dgvelopment of living matter.” 

It will be noticed how the admissions made above, are afterwards 
quietly evaded or ignored by the use of the words again distinguished 
by italics ; and this process is very characteristic of the “ cosmic” school 
of philosophers. They cannot: possibly do without causes and begin- 
nings utterly beyond our knowledge; and at times this is admitted, 
though with a strange blindness to the fact that the unknown Cause 
must have possessed an activity, and a really originating power, which 
might well be potent afterwards also, and possibly be translated into 
other modes of action beyond their ken. But only take one’s eyes off 
them for a moment, and they are quietly assuming the “ homogeneous” 
again, and talking about “ like,” and “ shapeless,” and “simple,” with 
a childlike smile as bland as that 9f the heathen Chines ai a 


a game of euchre— .- . 


bs Which the same 
` He did not understand.” 
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Such slipperiness of barefaced assumption is still more objection- 
able, from the scientific standpoint, when we proceed to, the origin of 
Life and of. Consciousness. For critical readers, there is an apparently 
candid occasional statement that we really “ know” nothing whatever. 
As to Life, we are told that “the ultimate cause which, bringing 
certain lifeless bodies together, gives living matter as the result, is a 
profound mystery ;” and of Consciousness, that “the gulf between 
consciousness and the movements of the molecules of nerve-matter, 
measurable as these are, is impassable . . . . we can neither affirm 
nor deny, we can only profess ignorance.” Very humble is this pre- 
tension of limiting the statement to actual knowledge! and it is by no 
means forgotten to contrast such a cautious and “impregnable position 
of physical science” with the alleged “ unverifiable assumptions of 
dogmatic theology.” But, while a little of this kind of thing is pro- 
- vided against-such objections as are here put forth, far other is the 
bulk: of -what is set before the common people, and is commonly 
understood and believed by them, and meets us in every quarter. 
Describing protoplasm, correctly enough, as the physical. basis of life, 
and mentioning its other main constituents, it is then said of carbon, 
that, “combining with the foregoing elements,it gives rise to protoplasm.” 
Again— , 

“Given the matter which composes it, and the play of forces and energies 
of which that matter is the vehicle, wherein lies the difference, which gives 
as one result non-living substance, and as another living substance ? The 
answer obviously is that, the ingredients being the same, the difference must lie in 
the mixing.” ; 

This time the italics are Mr. Clodd’s. It is true that countless 
experiments made in the endeavour to produce a speck of living pro- 
toplasm, even with the aid of dead organic matter to start with as raw 
` material, have failed; but “this failure can have no weight against 

the argument, that we cannot think any limit to the possibilities of 
Nature’s subtile transmutations.” There eis no real distinction even, 
for— : a 

“ Although the living thing affects us much more nearly than lifeless 
stones and rain, it hides no profounder mystery than they. The ‘ affinities,’ 
as we call them, which lock the elements into beautiful crystalline forms, 
are no whit less wonderful than the motions in matter through which the 
same elements manifest the phenomena of life. The origin of life is nota 
more stupendous problem to solve than the origin of water. Both protoplasm 
and water have properties that do not belong to the individual atoms 
which compose them, and the greater complexity of the living structure does 
not constitute a difference in kind, but only in degree. It does not seem, 
after all, such a far cry from the crystal to the ameba as from the ameba 
to Plato and Newton.” 

We have seen already what wild statements can be made by cosmic 
philosophers who are ignorant of physics; and such daring assertions as 
the'above are not «made by such as have really studied, with scalpel and 
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microscope, the.details of biology. Professor Huxley, as is well known, 
affirms * that “the properties of living matter distinguish it absolutely 
from all other kinds of things,” and points out that, independently of 
the volitional element consistently rejected by him, and of its chemical 
composition, it differs in its “ disintegration and waste, and concomitant . 
reintegration,” and in “jts tendency to cyclical changes.” The 


` , bearing of this on its place in Nature has already been pointed out. 


By far the best argument for the materialistic doctrine here laid down 
is due to an authority already quoted; but Professor Clifford really 
did know what he was talking about in physics and chemistry, 
and hence, though his attisude in these matters (as is well known) was 
sufficiently -pronouhced and even aggressive, he only professes to put 
forward “justification for the belief [the italic is his own] that non- 
living matter can, under proper conditions, produce organisms.” 

Briefly, his argument starts from the extremely complex constitution 
of the hydrocarbon compounds. We are. introduced first to the 
acetylene molecule, formed of two carbon atoms and four atoms of 
hydrogen ; and the formation from three of these, by passing acetylene 
through a red-hot tube, of the benzene molecule, with its six carbon 

„atoms and six hydrogen atoms, each acetylene molecule dropping two 
hydrogen’ atoms in the process. ` Clifford asks -how this comes about, 
and observes that the first or germinal step is frequently a difficulty 
in forming chemical compounds, but that, when once begun, “ the new 
compound has the property of assisting the formation of its like ; 
nobody. knows why thisis.” So if any one likes to say that the benzene 
cannot be made out of the simpler molecules without some few molecules 
of pre-existing’ benzene, “it is impossible to disprove his statement,” 
_ since no test we have is delicate enough to do so; the intended banis 
of which is obvious. But no chemist supposes this, and “it is generally 
held that the benzene molecule is formed by the collision of three 
acetylene molecules in favourable > positions ; this collision is a coincidence,” 
which in this case takes place very often in a single second. There 
is another isomeric molecule composed of the. very same atoms as 
benzene ; but this rapidly breaks up, and “ becomes extinct because it 
is not adapted to the conditions ;” or, as put in other words, the benzene ` 

“ig produced:by coincidence and preserved by natural selection.” 

More complex molecules by far are then mentioned, and it is 
suggested that in this case the ‘coincidences ” which would bring the 
respective atoms into the precise “‘ position ” for combination, would be . 
much more rare in calculable proportion. Then we come to the 
enormous number of single atoms t in “ one molecule” of living matter ; 
the potential coincidence now must be ‘‘a very elaborate coincidence.” 


* Eneye. Brit, : “ “Biology.” 
+ Mr. Herbert Spencer states that an aton? t (molecule) of albumen ti consists of 482 
ultimate atoms of five different kinds.’ The atomic constitution % really unknown. 
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“ How often does it happenin a cubic mile of sea-water? Perhaps once a 
week; perhaps once in many centuries; perhaps also many millions of times 
a day. From this living molecule to a speck of protoplasm visible in the 
microscope is a very far cry, involving, it may be, a thousand years or so of 
evolution. .. . . Once started, however, there it is; the spontaneous genera- 
tion believed in as a possibility by the evolutionist has taken place. 

“ Why then do the experiments all ‘ go against’ spontaneous generation ? 
What the experiments really prove is, that the coincidence which would 
form a Bacteritum—already a definite structure reproducing its like—does 
not occur in a test tube during the periods yet observed. Such a coincidence 
rae nearest thing to a ‘special. creation’ that can be distinctly con-- 
ceived. a... 

“ Allowing that this makes the thing possible, does it give any reason for 
believing that it has actually taken place? We might get a direct demon- 
stration if we knew thé constitution of protein, and could calculate the chances 
of the coincidence which would lead to its formation in the sea.” 

This is perfectly fair so far as it goes; but the vast difference 
between such hypothesis and the New Dogmatism will be readily seen. 
It is manifest that, as regards ‘‘ proof,” the question is not only in 
itself inscrutable, but must ever remain so. No one doubts that at 
some point Abiogenesis did take place; that Life appeared where there 
was no Life before. Imagine a man of science present then as a 
spectator, and seeing it take place: if it happened on a wide scale he 
would be bound to call it an operation of “ natural law,” but the ulti- 
mate cause would be beyond him ; fact would remain that. there 
was something. ‘ absolutely ” different happening, and he could not tell 
how. As to mere “ coincidence,” however, if one were disposed to 
imitate a certain Dr. Kinng, on Clifford’s own showing a very impres- 
sive mathematical argument might be constructed to show the odds 
against its happening by chance, rather than by forces acting under 
Design, As nearly as I can make out (it must be remembered that 
the real atomic constitution of protein, if it has any,* is not known, 
and probably never will be), the very lowest number that could possibly 
express it would use figures enough tò fill several lines of this page, 

The New Dogmatism, however, recks thing of all this, but talks 
glibly about “ the undue importance accorded to the living,” and the 
“ slow abrasion of the artificial lines which divide the living from the 
non-living,” precisely as Vogt and Hickel teach us that a man is no 
more “alive” than a stone. We are told again, therefore, that Life 
is ‘‘ due to the sun’s radiant energy,” and as this passes into space the 
dust returns to earth as it was; for “ life is only a local and temporary 
arrest of the universal movement towards equilibrium.” Tt will be seen 
at once that, if this sentence truly represented any actual knowledge of 
the case, it makes any future life (of the same individual) simply and 

* Again it may be noted, that it is not the chemists who make this kind of assertion. 
Sir Henry Roscoe insisted before the British Association last year that protoplasm is 
**not a compound,” but “ a structure built up of compounds.” All microscopical advances 


during the last ten years have made more find more untenable much that has been . 
inconsiderately written apon the “structureless” nature of protoplasm. 
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literally impossible ; it would be absolute ‘demonstration. And that is ` 
in truth the conclusion -which is come to, and gloried in, by those whose 
faith is sufficiehtly reckless to swallow the materialistic creed. Per- 


` haps their “ virile contempt ” for a future existence might not seem so 


very manly to those who stood by the dying bed of thé late Emperor 
of Germany, © > t. l 

With regard to’ the origin of species, concerning which Mr. Clodd .” 
follows the. usual lines,;as it is not only here taken for. granted - 
that, upon the whole, descent with ‘modification is a sound scientific 
conclusion, but'as personally I believe its yet firmer establishment’ by 
scientific, and frank acceptance by religious teachers, to be of the last 
importance for a truly Christian teleology, it is not worth while to take 


‘much exception in detail, however valid, to what is stated. But one or 


two remarks must be made, for reasons which will appear. Amongst 
much that is admirably condensed, there is throughout to be found 


‘here also the same essential fault of making absolute statements 


concerning matters which at best are only plausible hypothesis, and 
not always even that. It is no longer amusing to have trotted out as 
a serious illustration Darwin’s well-known passage concerning the 
connection “ between the proportion of old, maids and an abundance 
of red clover.”* But more generally, Mr. Clodd’s statements about 
organic’ evolution, like most of those commonly current, affirm a 
potentiality on behalf of NaturalSelection as Darwin taught it, which 
is doubted, if not rejected, by the best science ef the day. He hints 
at some limitations, and appears even to have read Mr. Spencer’s last- 
comments on the subject,t but conveys broadly that the work has 
been done by Natural Selection. This assumption is just what Mr. 
Spencer so emphatically condemns. He compares the obtuseness of 
this. school of dogmatists to that which previously prevailed in regard 
to the facts of evolution; charges them with inattention to evidence ; 
and remarks, in justification of his own questionings, that nowadays 
most naturalists are more Darwinian than Darwin himself, which is 
unquestionably true. Mr. Darwin did put forth Natural Selection as 
the sufficient cause of the formation of species; but the whole history 
of the gradual acceptance of the doctrine of Evolution since, is in 
great part a record of the gradual demonstration that such a cause is 
insufficient. Darwin himself not only afterwards amplified his Sexual. 
Selection, avowedly to supplement the defects of the other, but clearly ` 
stated that the stress he had laid upon Natural Selection was “one ‘of 


* I have been unable to determine whether Darwin himself ever meant this seriously, 
or was indulging the quiet humour he plainly shows occasionally. It is quite disposed 
of by the simple facts, which I have verified amply (the reader will please receive any 
necessary apologies for investigating seriously what I myself believe to have been only 
meant as a Foke), that—in the country especially—an altogether inappreciable propor- 
tion of the cats are kept by old maids, and that domestic cats there meddle scarcely 
at all with field-mice. Serious or sly, it i$ a purely fancy picture. 

t ‘The Factors of Organic Evolution.” . 
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the greatest oversights as yet detected” in his work. Professor Cope 
suggested his well-known theory, of distinctions arising from accele- 
rated or retarded development transmitted to posterity. Dana, again, 
suggested his theory of “ cephalization”—1.e., that development of 
brain and brain-power determined correlative changes in other bodily 
organs. Professor Weismann framed another theory conéerning 
“ germ-plasma,” which more resembles Darwin’s, but has found few 
friends. Mr. Romanes’ theory of “ physiological selection,” one of 
the most recent, seems to gain more acceptance every’ day; and 
Mr. Spencer himself attaches immense importance to the action of the 
environment, and the old theory of Lamarck about the transmission 
of functionally acquired modifications. Probably every one of these 
theories—-and more could be named—explains something, some of 
them perhaps much: the one point about which biologists are agreed, 
is the incompetence of Natural Selection to explain the phenomena. 
Now, this is not only an important ‘‘ distinction,” but is even of 
more importance than Mr. Romanes seems to imply. The ascription 
of practically everything to Natural Selection, in the name of science, 
was not only one great cause originally—as much as crude theology— 
of the assumed conflict between scientific dogma and religious dogma, 
but is a distinct cause of conflict and contradiction at this very 
moment. The sufficiency of natural selection was at first the Darwinian 
doctrine, and is the common doctrine of the popular evolutionist school 
yet, as the book before us shows; and the gradual establishment of 
its insufficiency, is most demonstrably the present cause of the 
disbelief in truer scientific conclusions, in many theological quarters. 
Mr. Spurgeon, for example, has just put his pen to the statement, 
that ‘‘ in a very short time the hypothesis of evolution will be the foot- 
ball of contempt; already it is ceasing to be the fetish which certain 
persons made of it.” We all know that, as Mr. Romanes points out, 
Mr. Spurgeon is confusing two widely different things; and I am very 
sorry for it, though Professor Huxley and otHèrs may possibly think such 
mistakes in a Christian teacher rather a good thing than otherwise. But 
is it altogether Ais mistake, after all? It is distinctly the history of the 
doctrine of Natural Selection which has produced that statement, under 
a confused misunderstanding at least as little blameable in professed 
theologians as in professed scientific teachers. I do think that the 
theologian has some right to complain of Evolutionists, for not having 
been accurate and cautious enough in their statements to make the 
real issue clear to him; and the moreso, because there really has been. 
a very curious cycle of opinion, which the poor man may be excused 
for stumbling at somewhat. We have, first, Mr. Darwin himself 
rejecting Lamarck’s theory in the broadest terms, and all the biolo- 
gists for a while echoing him, and giying him the credit, with Wallace, 
of establishing the one grand vera causa, to which Mr. Herbert Spencer 
VOL. LIV. P 
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gave another name that has also been a power in the history of 
thought. It was, most certainly, not Evolution generally which Darwin 
taught, especially in his first edition. And now we have Mr. Spencer 
depreciating Natural Selection in its turn, and himself insisting more 
and more on the theory of Lamarck ! 

It must be further pointed out that Mr. Clodd, following his school, 
entirely ignores or mis-states the formidable difficulties which still 
confront organic evolution. The gigantic one (i.e., to a materialist ; it 
does not affect a teleologist) of time, he dismisses with a sentence to the 
effect that, “ however the question may be’settled,” the result cannot 
affect the evidence. It will be remembered that Professor Huxley * also 
avers that the Evolutionist has “ nothing to do with time,” but simply 
takes his time “from the physical philosopher’s clock.” Now this is 
simply not.so, and it was only said when the difficulty came into view = 
theologians are not the only people who shift their ground. Mr. 
Darwin himself discussed the question as a most vital one, and assumed 
more than three hundred millions of years since the Secondary period. 
But Hackel is far more emphatic. He says{ that“ Darwin’s theory, as. 
well as that of Lyell, renders the assumption of immense periods abso~ 
lutely necessary ;” and again, “ this slow and gradual development must. 
certainly have taken a length of time which surpasses our power of 
comprehension ;” and again,t “the infinitely long series... - 
require for their historical development a succession of periods probably 
comprising many thousands of millions of years.” Dozens of such 
passages could be quoted ; and that was the current doctrine till “ the 
(T +2) school” demonstrated very clearly that such periods were simply 
impossible, unless there had been some strange breach in the apparent. 
uniformity of Nature. 

Of the other difficulty Mr. Clodd writes :— 


“One great, but unduly over-rated stumbling-block—the absence of 
intermediate dorms in the fossil-yielding rocks—has been removed by the 
discovery of many more con&ecting links in the long chain of life than could 
be expected, when we take into account the small minority of ancient forms: 
which have escaped the havoc of the past, and when we remember how 
much smaller are the chances in favour of the preservation of the more 
fragile, rare, and unstable transitional forms than of the species which they 
connect.” 


It is clear that there is not the slightest ground for the assertion 
that transitional forms are either more rare or more fragile. Hach 
stage, at a given date, is by the hypothesis the fittest for that date, as 
much as a different form for some other date. Such reasoning is 
simply coined to fit the difficulty, and is utterly vicious; but the 
current literature of the school is full of it. Even if it were sound, 
however, it does not touch the core of the difficulty, which is connected 


. * “ American Lectures.” + “History of Creation,” i. $28. ł Ibid. ii. 2985 
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rather with the character of the gaps in the series than their mere 
extent, though it is obvious, even as regards this, that the more stress 
is laid upon ‘‘ imperfection,” the more is the time difficulty increased. 
The point, however, is this. We have, in such cases as the ascertained 
series of forms of crocodilia and cquide, that absolute “‘ proof” of 
actual modification as a matter of fact which so many theologians 
ignorantly ask for. To me, as to so many others, the demonstration 
goes legitimately very much farther, in spite of difficulties in detail. 
But it is not fair to ignore the fact of how soon and where the series 
stops. We come upon these types, after all, already highly specialized, 
and can only trace certain modifications in a type already provided for 
us. The type itself, in every case yet known, is lost to us a little 
way back. It is these facts, respecting the nature of the gaps, rather 
than their mere extent, which lead men like Mr. W. Carruthers, for 
instance, still to disbelieve in even organic evolution. The present 
chief of the Linnean Society, and President only a year or two ago 
of the Biological Section of the British Association, cannot exactly be 
sneered at as a man of no account; neither is he an “ antiquated” 
man;* nor can it be alleged that he is deterred by any theological 
prepossessions, as might no doubt have been truly said of Agassiz, I 
do not think that he and others give sufficient weight to other lines of 
evidence, and to the cumulative argument; and it is probable that a 
reconstruction of our views concerning the significance itself of the 
‘imperfections in the geologic record” may by-and-by remove the 
difficulty ; but to say it “ has been removed,” in the way alleged, is 
simply a farce, and it is not by ignoring work still to be done that 
science can be advanced. 

The new creed is equally dogmatic in face of the profound problems 
of Mind and Thought. We have the same occasional affectation of 
humility already found ; “we can neither affirm nor deny, we can only 
confess ignorance.” But we soon find that our Agnostic, who professes 
to know nothing, here again undertakes ¢o tell us everything. He 
affirms unhesitatingly that Mr. Spencer’s theory about the origin of 
nerves ‘‘ has been confirmed by all recent biologic’research ;” whereas 
the result of one of the most extensive and recent researches into this 
special subject leads Mr. Romanes (whose evolutionist orthodoxy 
cannot be questioned) to say t that “ now the facts cease to lend any 
_ countenance to Mr. Spencer’s theory touching the formation of nerves 
out of protoplasm or other contractile material,” though they do still 
countenance his views respecting the “improvement of functional 
capacity” in nerve-tissues when formed. Again, “ Thought and 

* Mr. W. Carruthers was born in 1830. Comparing him with the most prominent 
English Evolutionists of standing, Mr. T. H. Huxley was born in 1825, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer in 1820, Dr. Tyndall in 1820, Mr. Charles Darwin in 1809. 


+ ‘‘delly-fish, Star-fish, and Sea-urching: being a Research into Primitive Nervous 
Systems.” 1885. 
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emotion have their antecedents in molecular changes in the matter of 
the brain, and are as completely within the range of causation, and as 
capable of mechanical explanation, as material phenomena.” And this 
is the proof :— 


“Tf the theory of evolution be not universal, the germs of decay are in 
it. And here we pass from what is interesting ‘to what is of serious import 
for us; because, if the phenomena of mind are not capable of the like 
mechanical explanation as the phenomena of stars‘and planets, and of 
vegetable and animal life, evolution remains only a speculation to fascinate 
` the curious. It can in that case furnish no rule of life or motive to conduct, 
and man, ‘the roof and crown of things,’ would be the-sole witness against 
their unity and totality. If there be in him any faculty which is no part 
of the contents of the universe, if there be anything done by him which 
lies outside the range of causation, then the doctrine of the conservation of 
energy falls to pieces, for man has the power to’ add to that which the 
physicist demonstrates can neither be increased nor lessened.” . 


Our cosmic philosophy is here separated from any scientific founda- 
tion whatever. It is purely a metaphysical argument, and in this 
case the metaphysic is so horribly bad. Nakedly put, it is simply this: 
“ Evolution is all or nothing; therefore it must be all!” Such state- 
ments do not justify any serious comment; but they confront us on 
every ‘side more tacitly, as in Hickel’s reproach ‘that all who do not 
accept dead physical automatism are “ dualists,” and plenteous hints by 
English writers that teleologists supplément such automatism by the 
“ interferences” of a “caprice,” which may be left to answer them- 
selves. But the supposed argument from the Conservation of Energy 
is specious enough to deserve a few words, especially as it has been 
used by both Mr. Spencer and Professor Huxley. None the less, only 
people who do not really understand what is meant by the Conservation 
of Energy, or, if they know it, have not borne it in mind, would use 
this argument, even though for other reasons they might adopt the 
materialistic creed. 

The apparént foundation for the argument is, of course, that all 
action of the mind is undoubtedly connected somehow, in our present 
experience, we do not know how, with molecular changes in the brain. 
To begin with, however, there is not the very slightest ground for 
affirming that the “molecular changes ” are the antecedent of the 
thought as alleged, while every man’s self-consciousness seems against 
it, so far as that goes. And in the ‘second place, the argument in any 
case travels in a mere circle, and means nothing; because the “ mole- 
cular changes” alluded to, however caused, fill their place in the chain 
of transmutations of Energy, quite apart from consciousness and volition. 
They leave no gap, in the chain of transformations, for consciousness to 
ful. The cosmic philosopher argues, in his usual loose fashion, as if 
there was a transformation of so much molecular motion into thought 
and emotion ; but he quite forgets*that if this were „so he must, con- 
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versely, transform the thought or emotion, when they have operated, 
back’ again into “molecular motion ;” so that even thus his reasoning 
is self-destructive. The physicist will however tell him, moreover, that 
all transformations of what he knows as physical Energy must inevit- 
. ably be traced, through the most complex cycle, amongst the physical 
molecules themselves and their changes, and that everything must be 
fully accounted for there. Any other conclusion is incredible to him ; 
and there will still remain, outside the Energy thus completely “ con- 
served,” that original mystery of Consciousness, which has baffled 
philosophy from the beginning and may elude it to the end. 

Further, as regards this point, only ignorance of all that is meant 
would suppose as the alternative, a man “ adding” to the Energy of the 
universe, ‘To choose amongst the transformations of Energy by which 
the work of the Cosmos is done, is not to add any fresh Energy to it ; 
if it were so, Nature is exposed to the same deceptive argument, for 
something causes these transformations to take place; there they are, 
anyhow. ‘There is no more Energy than before, after any of them: 
and yet, nevertheless, tremendous effects have been produced. To take 
one simplest example. Whatever human volition may mean, suppose 
a cask of gunpowder has been manufactured and placed in a certain 
position; this store of potential energy we will make our philosopher 
a present of. We give our Man, whatever he may be, a lighted match. 
Something or other in him can choose whether he drops that match six 
inches to the right or left. What amount of “molecular change,” or ` 
energy, or anything merely physical, is represented by—not his effort 
in dropping the match, remember, but—the choice of six inches one way 
or the other? But there is a tremendous difference in the effects. 
That, simply, is what we mean by volition; but no one pretends it has 
added to “that which the physicist demonstrates can neither be 
increased nor diminished.” It is this simple direction of the trans- 
formations of Energy, not any creation of Energy, which alone is in 
question; and all the wild biologists in the world will never long 
persuade mankind to disbelieve that consciousness of such direction, 
which is the most primary experience we possess. 

Before closing, a few sentences must be devoted to what the New 
Dogmatism has to say about the evolution of language, because it 
brings into still clearer relief a mode of dealing with actual evidence 
which is very characteristic of it. Two points must suffice. . Mr 
Clodd first states in the most categorical way, as of a simple, well-known 
perfectly indisputable fact, that “words themselves reveal under 
analysis the history of their origin from a few simple root-sounds, 
which were instinctive cries or imitations of various natural noises; ” 
that “ all abstract terms have a concrete origin ;” and that it is certain 
our modern language has been develdped “ from mimetic sounds.” The 
evolution of language, which few doubt, is a very interesting subject 
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for speculation ; but the actual-evidence for such statements as these is 
matter for philological science; and this at present pronounces dead 
against them, in spite of the special pleading, ingenious and instructive 
as it is, of De Brosses and Wedgwood. Mr. Tylor, a thorough evolutionist, 
will only admit that “perhaps one-twentieth ” of root-words are thus 
formed, and cites ample evidence of the fact that deaf-mutes form 
words of their own, to which they give constant meanings. Many of 
the conclusions in Professor Max Miiller’s last work on “The Science 
of Thought” will furnish debatable matter for a. long while; but very 
few will dispute his authority on such matters of fact as the nature and 
history of “roots,” and it is just flatly against all the above. He 
utterly derides the “mimetic” theory; he persistently maintains that 
the more fundamental roots represent concepts, or ideas conceived, 
rather than percepts, or things perceived ; and the utter irreconcilability 
of such conclusions as Mr, Clodd’s with the known facts of the case, is 
expressly cited by him as reason why he cannot accept Darwin’s theory 
of the descent of man. 

Mr. Clodd further states, in the same absolute manner, that “to 
this day gesture language is the sole mode of communication between 
certain wandering tribes of North American Indians; and there are 
other tribes whose stock of sound-signs is so limited that they cannot 
understand one another in the dark.” There is hardly a higher 
authority on this special subject than Colonel Garrick Mallery, U.S.A., 

` who read a long and interesting paper upon it only a few years ago 

" before the Anthropological section of the American .Association at 
Cincinnati, and who himself leans to the idea that gesture language 
really was the original language, which is not unlikely. But he will 
have none of this as to present facts. He says :— 

“ The report of travellers that among Indians, as among other tribes of 
men, some were unable to converse in the dark, because they could not 
gesture, is false. It is the old story of aglossos and barbaros applied by the 
Greeks to all who did not spêak Greek, repeated by Isaiah of the ‘stam- 
mering’ Assyrians, and now appearing in the term slav (speaker) as contra- 
distinguished by the Russians from the Germans, whom they stigmatize as 
njemen (tongueless).” 

The statement appears to have been really adopted from Mr. Tylor’s 
“Early History of Mankind,” in which this well-known and quite 
“unbigoted ” anthropologist cites a great variety of evidence for it, 
including Lord Monboddo, Spix and Martius, Madame Pfeiffer, Mr. 
Mercer, Dr. Milligan, Captain Burton, and the Rev. J. G. Wood. 
But, Tylor adds, “ Unfortunately the evidence is in every case very 
defective ;” and he goes on to show that the Veddahs of Ceylon were 
certainly wrongly accused by Mr. Mercer, that Madame Pfeiffer’s 
savages probably suffered the penalty of the imputation “for no worse 
fault than using a combination of words and signs, in order to make 
what they meant as clear as possible to her comprehension,” and so on. 
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All this Mr. Clodd coolly passes over, and simply gives as positive, 
well-known, undisputed fact, the bare statement which, in his opinion, 
best suits his system of philosophy. 

It might not be unprofitable to discuss briefly the destructive effect 
of cosmic philosophy of this kind upon any theory of knowledge. 
As Mr. Clodd truly says, “ necessary truths” become simply “ trans- 
mitted experiences;” or, as Clifford taught, there is “no absolute 
truth ” about geometry (or anything else); or, as Professor Huxley* 
puts one example, “ the necessary truth that two straight lines cannot 
enclose a space, means that we have no memory and can form no 
expectation of their so doing.” But the limits of space warn me to 
conclude this brief attempt at a calm examination, from a purely 
scientific standpoint, into the real amount of knowledge and fact 
which supports the New Dogmatism now meeting us on every side. 
We have seen that, at heart, it is perfectly conscious of having, at all of 
the four really cardinal points, no support atall. Itis obliged to admit 
to really critical readers that its purely physical evolution, ‘‘ since it 
can throw no light on the genesis of Matter, or on the origination of 
Motion, or on the beginnings of Life or of Mind, leaves great an 
small alike a centre of impenetrable mystery.” Yet it hesitates n 
to assure the uninstructed reader, in far plainer words, that “the st 
of Creation is SHOWN to be the UNBROKEN record of the evolution of, 
‘into genius,’ and .to deduce, as a “scientific” conclusion, 
<‘ theories about gods and all other spiritual beings have no 
‘whatever to do with man’s duty to his fellows.” Such is wh 
‘put before us as a “ cosmic philosophy.” 

About fourteen years agot the late Professor W. K. Clifford wro 
“The word ‘philosopher,’ which meant originally lover of wisdon 
has come in some strange way to mean a man who thinks it his 
business to explain everything in a certain number of large books. It 
will be found, I think, that in proportion to his colossal ignorance is 
the perfection and symmetry of the systerfi he sets up.” About a year 
later he wrote again, this time specially about points which he took as 
landmarks of popular theology: “It is a well-known peculiarity of 
these things, that if any the barest possibility of conceiving them, by 
any violence to the intellectual faculties, can be made out, there they 
are, established in triumph, to the satisfaction and comfort of every 
orthodox congregation.” It is difficult not to be reminded of these 
‘words, which it is manifest may, have an application very different 
‘from that intended. We too have now seen how mere conceptions are 
converted into certainties, how difficulties are ignored, and unwelcome 
facts suppressed, and even blank ignorance made to do duty for 
knowledge. There would appear no very pressing necessity to 
<t defend ” any reasonable teleology against such a rival creed, and T 

* Hume, p. 1199 t Address to Sunday Lecture Society, Nov. 1, 1874. 
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have attempted no such task. But it is impossible not to see, in what 
we have had before us, both an intellectual and a moral significance. 
` In the first place, it may of course be urged that the true creed of 
science is not to be confounded with such sweeping and baseless asser- 
tions as have been quoted, and that these latter do not affect the evidence 
for the main fact, as rightly distinguished by Mr. Romanes, that 
Evolution or development, by whatever factors effected, has been the 
method of Creation, though the primal and some of the secondary 
causes may baffle our investigation. Professor Huxley, for instance, 
would probably object to much that has been quoted in these pages as 
much as I have done. ‘That is perfectly true. But it implies a great 
deal more. Let us take it for granted that Professor Huxley’s own teach- 
ing has been scientifically exact, and clearly expressed, and generally 
all that it should be, where the really ultimate questions are concerned. 
Yet much that has been cited here, and that of the most sweeping kind, 
professes to be founded on his teaching, and indeed simply to translate 
really scientific teaching into more “ popular” form. If, then, really 
sound and scientific statement is capable of such crude interpretation, 
in the very name of science too, and without castigation from authori- 
s it professes to follow; then neither ought the dogmas or the docu- 
ts of Christian teleology to be attacked as they have been, or 
ed by every popular interpretation of even their professed 
ers and friends. 
ondly, and finally, Christian teleologists have had thrown at 
for a long while now the pretty plain imputation that they are 
ed by “superstition,” and that the materialistic school, which 
usurps the name of science, is the sole possessor of a “ passion 
truth.” With a courtesy of form not always imitated, many of 
rofessor Huxley’s keen sentences imply that meaning with sufficient 
clearness, and we have heard about “ theologic bias” long enough. Some 
of us begin to see that an anti-theologic bias may be quite as real, and 
have quite as evident results We understand perfectly, that it is no 
business of a scientific man as such to tell us anything about a God. 
But the New Dogmatism simply will not have a God, anywhere: that 
is the self-evident fact about the whole business. The old Deists did 
see necessity for some sort-of original Cause and some sort of Moral 
Governor in the universe ; they said that, if God:were not existent, “ it 
would be necessary to invent Him.” The new Materialists would 
laugh Robert Elsmere to scorn, and have got far beyond that. They 
tell us plainly that they see no such necessity, and do not need God 
anywhere, or for any reason, If there were a God, He must be 
bigger than they are; He must be able to do things they cannot do ; 
He—why actually He must know a great deal that to them is un- 
known !—it would be insufferable. No: they will not even patronize 
God any more; they simply will not have Him; and what we have 
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seen is lrgely a demonstration of what they will put up with, rather 
than recognize a Creator in any way. 

Now such an attitude of mind will necessarily affect opinions, 
and judgments of “evidence” on all manner of questions; and we 
have no reason for disguising that it must be so. People who neither 
want, nor wish for a God, and will even take such tortuous paths to avoid 
any possible taken of His presence, are not at all likely to find evidence 
of Him, or to see things as others see them. They assure us this is all 
because they ‘‘ know” so much more than we do, Possibly; though 
it may begin to appear why we are not so altogether convinced of that 
as perhaps we ought to be. But just consider the other tremendous 
possibility, which is at least intellectually conceivable, and till yester- 
day was even deemed quite reasonable: only just suppose there should 
be a God after all! We too sometimes find it hard to refrain from a 
quiet smile, as we reflect upon the strange reversal of the position they 
now assume which must, if what we believe be true, one day inevitably 
take place in the consciousness of our present clever teachers. For the 
humiliating conviction must in that case be one day forced upon them, 
unwilling as they may be, that if they could indeed find in their philo- 
sophical Cosmos no evidence of and no necessity for Design and 
Method and Power that were Divine, workiag all through, and in, and 
behind the outward mechanism which was all they could see, the fault 
was their own; that it was not because there was none such, but because 
they shut their eyes to it, with a blindness that in any other case 
they would have been the first to stigmatize as approaching intellectual 
stupidity. 

Lewis WRIGHT. 


THE TRUE POLICY OF NATIONAL 
DEFENCE. 


I AM not among those who believe that invasion of these islands is 

now impossible. I think it ought to be made so. I think that 
we ought not to depend on the support of any foreign Power for the 
safety of our homes. But the precautions which have been long 
neglected cannot be made good in a few days or months. 

If we wish to put our home defences into proper order we must —. 
gain time for doing it. Meantime, this island is not the most 
vulnerable part of our great Empire. The whole Empire is exposed 
to danger from other attacks than those which are directly delivered 
at its heart. Starvation leads to death as surely as the blow of a 
dagger. I am certain that we can possess the means, if we will use 
our proper power, of protecting our shores, our commerce, and our 
Empire, not merely from danger, but from attack. We can do this 
at once, if we will. 

I propose, therefore, to lay before the readers of this Review a 
short summary of the grounds on which that contention is based. 

It is not, perhaps, unknown to some of my readers that I have set 
forward the same arguments in more complete detail elsewhere.* But 
as many may be ready to read a short statement who could not 
examine an elaborate book, I think it important that at this moment 
the nature of my arguments should be understood. Many reviewers 
have not time to read the books they review, and accordingly, largely 
as my book has been reviewed, the number of reviews which have 
cared to give a summary of my argument have been indefinitely small. 
It is, however, of some importance to notice that among these the best 
and most important—that in which the whole argument was most fully 
stated—was the Kolnische Zeitung of March 22. As the writer of 
that article, which was known to Itave been inspired from the highest 


* See “The Balance of Military Power.” Blackwood & Sons. 1888. 
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source, declared the argument to be unanswerable, it may be worth 
the while of Englishmen to consider what it is. 

Three objections have been raised to what I have urged. The 
first is, that the Central . Powers of Europe do not care for the 
alliance which, I maintain, at the present moment would secure peace 
in Europe and in Asia. The second is, that the English people could 
not be made to understand its value, and would fear to be entangled 
in foreign alliances. The third is, that we could not depend on the 
alliance lasting. 

To the first objection my reply is that I have had such communica- 
tions on the subject from those who can speak with authority that I 
know it not to be true. The article in the Kolnische Zeitung 
represents the views of those who, not in one Empire only, govern 
Europe. 

My best answer to the second is that I have tried the question by 
addressing large audiences, and that I have found that the moment 
the case was fairly laid before them, all those who heard it were 
enthusiastically in favour of the policy I advocate. 

As to the third objection, that we cannot rely upon the alliance 
lasting, my reply is twofold—First, that the very strength of the 
alliance is such that it will ensure peace; that the effect of peace is 
to prevent either Russia or France from having its power so broken as 
to cease to be menacing to the Central Powers; that as long as both 
are menacing our alliance is, for the reasons I have assigned, essential 
to the safety of the Central Powers; hence that we have an excep- 
tional security for the permanence of the alliance. 

Secondly, at the very lowest, we gain time. The nation is only 
now awaking to a sense of the situation in which we stand in 
presence of armed Europe. We can at once make our naval power 
so great, and felt to be so great, that we can at this hour make what 
terms we please, on the understanding that we will perfect our 
amphibious strength. We cannot add the proper complement of 
artillery to our Volunteers, or take any of the other necessary steps 
without by some means or other gaining time. Thus only can we 
gain it. 

Moreover, no addition to our navy or to our home defences will 
directly protect India, or save us from those difficulties in her defence 
of which I speak in the following. pages. Only in one way can we 
make our proper strength tell in the defence of all parts of our 
dominion. i 

A few years ago the term “ Mervousness” was invented. It is 
worth while to remember what it was intended to imply at the time. 
Tt was not intended to express doubt of the danger which would ensue 
to our Indian Empire if the fronfiers of Russia were pushed forward 
as far as Merv. It was intended to express contempt for the sheer 
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madness of those who at that time thought it possible that the 
Russian Empire might be extended to Merv. It was then declared © 
that the difficulties in the way of Russia on her advance towards 
Merv were so stupendous that the notion of taking such an impos- 
sible event into the calculations of practical politics was ludicrous 
and absurd. 

It is altogether irrelevant to the question raised in the following 
pages whether Russia has or has not had a deep design in all her 
advances through Asia towards the frontiers of India. Those of our 
politicians who regard her as the most innocent of all possible lambs 
may be right without affecting the argument here put forward. The 
question is not why she has done what she has done, but whether she 
has done it or not? If a man perpetually breaks to you his most 
solemn pledges, charity may suggest that you should put forward the 
best possible explanation of his action, but prudence requires that you 
shall take bonds from him in the future for the fulfilment of his 
pledges. With this preface I propose now to examine the maps of 
Europe and of Asia, in order to consider our points of vantage and 
of weakness. 


Russia has already begun to extend the railway which has been 
completed from the Caspian to Merv, She is running a branch line 
from near Merv to the new frontier laid out by our Commissioners 
between her and Afghanistan. The main line of the railway has 
already been extended beyond Merv to Samarkand. She is carry- 
ing the branch line as fast as she can to the new frontier in order to 
reach the valley of Heri-Rud, in which lies the town of Herat. She 
has thus long since passed far beyond Merv, which a few. years ago 
was looked upon as the point of danger for us in her advance. So 
far she has had to deal with almost a pure desert ; but the Heri-Rud 
is a fertile plain which would provide ample supplies for troops. As 
this fertile valley still lies within the territory of Afghanistan, it is of 
the greatest importance to us that Russia should not break her treaties 
with us to seize Herat. 

It has become necessary for statesmen no longer to assume as a 
certainty that Russia will not advance on any point which she has 
promised to leave untouched. She has again and again broken her 
promises before. I am very strongly of opinion myself that her 
advance on India is deliberate and designed, but I by no means press 
the point. Iwish only to show that it is of the greatest importance, 
in case Russia should choose to advance on Herat, that we should be 
able to stop her doing so, and that we cannot do it from India. In the 
valley of the Heri-Rud she is able to feed her troops, and thence she 
can advance from a secured base, in which by her railway she can 
accumulate force at her leisure. She can depend on collecting there 
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all the resources she requires to push on. Supposing Russia should by 
any accident break her word pledged to us, as she has done a great 
many times before, and supposing that we think it at least advisable 
that we should have the means of defending ourselves from such a 
danger, it would be practically impossible for us to stop her by 
advancing an army from our Indian frontier. For if we did so 
we must advance through a line of mountains up to Herat, through 
a country of wild tribes, governed only nominally from Cabul. 
With the Governor at Cabul we can no doubt make a treaty, but as 
the Afghans are not a settled nation under orderly government, but 
amere congeries of tribes, it is perfectly certain that the moment our 
troops met with anything supposed to be a check these wild tribes 
would break upon our lines of supplies. The attempt is therefore 
one of the greatest difficulty and danger. Rather than incur this 
risk it would be better to let the Russians advance towards the 
frontiers of India and expose themselves to these wild tribes in their 
rear. 

Can we solve the difficulty by action anywhere else? I think we 
can. It is that problem which I propose to consider in connection 
with the geography of Europe. We all of us realize that the 
strength of England “ cometh but by sea,” that is to say, that our 
navy and our power of transhipping troops due to our vast mercan- 
tile marine is the only power that we can exercise so as to make 
our voice heard in the counsels of the world. 

I ought, however, in the first place, before I deal with the power 
which our navy and mercantile marine can exercise in Europe, to 
press upon my readers the great danger which our vast mercantile 
command of the sea creates for us. It must be remembered that 
we are in an extraordinary degree in possession of the commerce 
of the world. I do not think it is possible to exaggerate in figures 
the extent to which English capital is invested in the ships of the whole 
world. Our steam carrying-trade is jus double the steam carrying- 
trade of all the countries outside Greater Britain; but that does not 
convey any idea of the extent of the interest which England has in 
the commerce of the world. 

To take one instance which must be familiar to all who travel. 
The whole shipping trade of the important port of Antwerp, the largest 
on the Continent, is in the hands of English firms. The same 
statement is true of many other foreign ports. Therefore, however 
strong our navy may be compared with the other navies of the world, 
the task which our navy has to perform in protecting the commerce 
in which we are interested is out of all proportion great compared 
to the task of any other. Power to fulfil assigned work can only 
be judged by comparing the power with the work to be done. A 
child may better þe able to fulfil its task if it only has to carry an 
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ounce than a man if he has to lift a ton. Now the task which our 
navy has to undertake is like that of lifting a weight which is out of 
all proportion greater than the weight to be lifted by any other navy 
in the world. How easy is the task which others have in attacking 
us! During the war between North and South in America, a 
few cruisers found their way among the ships of the North. The 
Southern States had no navy whatever, while the North had then a 
_very powerful fleet. Yet the action of those few cruisers produced 
the most enormous effect in transferring the carrying trade of 
America to our flag. Now, supposing a few cruisers to attack 
our commerce, plying as it does between all the ports and harbours 
of the world, what could happen but that freightage rates would go up 
immediately, and that almost the whole of our commerce would be 
transferred to another country. The carrying-trade of America has 
never returned to her. Would ours return to us? 

Is there, then, anything in the existing condition of our possessions 
on the map of the globe which enables us to meet that danger ? 
Yes; if our navy is of the strength which it ought to be, there are 
conditions which give us an advantage over every other country. 
Scattered over the face of the globe, within convenient steaming 
distance of one another, we possess coaling stations. If those coaling 
stations are so securely in our hands that no one can during war- 
time get the coal but ourselves, we possess this enormous advantage 
over hostile cruisers, that, whereas our ships have the means of steam- 
ing at will over all parts of the ocean, the others have not, and there- 
fore we can secure our commerce. But if those coaling stations are 
not protected and defended, what must happen, and what will happen, 
is this, that the first cruiser that wants to prey upon our commerce 
goes into the coaling station the moment any squabble occurs, fills 
up her bunkers with the coal she wants, burns the rest, and steaming 
off to the next coaling station, repeats the process, and might thus 
defy pursuit by the strongest navy of the world. That is an opera- 
tion which it is perfectly easy for any single cruiser to carry out, and 
there is no reason why one or two cruisers might not in that way 
sweep and plunder the commerce of the world. It is, therefore, 
necessary that our coaling stations should be thoroughly pro- 
tected. Every English statesman of both parties has had this fact 
before him for at least fifteen years, and understands it; and it is 
only the fear of asking for a certain sum of money, and thus losing 
some popularity, that has hitherto prevented the proper defence of 
those coaling stations. It rests with the nation to insist that that 
shall be done thoroughly and promptly. 

At the same time, our enormous mercantile marine, whilst it 
causes us this danger, presents us also with an exceptional power, by 
enabling us to take advantage of what is so well described in the last 
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volume of Mr. Kinglake’s “ History of the Crimea” as “ the amphi- 

. bious power of England ”—that is, the power of transferring and 
landing at any given point a military force more rapidly and effec- 
tively than any other Power in the world. The instance which Mr. 
Kinglake cites is the operations which we were able to undertake 
in the Sea of Azof, where, without loss of a single man, we 
destroyed the Russian commerce, and carried the invasion into the 
very heart of the Empire. In the Franco-German war of 1870 the 
one danger which the Germans feared when making their invasion of 
France was, that the French, having complete command of the sea, 
as against the small German navy, might be able to ship an expedi- 
tion of soldiers, which could strike at any point of their northern 
coast on the Baltic. The strength of that probable’ expedition the 
Germans never placed at more than 50,000 men, but as that 
50,000 could strike at any point of their northern coast, it was 
necessary to defend all the coast line, and the Germans had to keep 
back for that purpose no fewer than four corps d’armée of about 35,000 
men each, or in all 140,000 men. 

Next, I propose to examine the map of Europe to see where 
this power can most effectively be exercised. The place where most 
obviously, to use Mr. Kinglake’s happy phrase, “ land and sea must 
intertwine,” is the greatpeninsula ofItaly. Each little portand harbour 
along that coast—which is particularly difficult to defend, owing to its 
great length and the Apennine chain which separates the eastern 
from the western shore—is exposed to attack delivered by “ amphi- 
bious strength.” The Italians themselves are fully alive to the 
danger of invasion by sea from France. Their mountain frontier, 
which fronts France, is so strong that some of their own soldiers 
look upon it as “too strong.’ One of their generals put it in 
this way: “I, Deputy for the Italian Alps, general in the army, 
every time that I stand in my place in Parliament, shall say 
everything for the navy and nothing fer the army.” The Italians 
have an exceedingly fine army; they have, in fact, a surplus 
of 800,000 men, who would be available for the support of the 
alliance with Germany and Austria in case of war between these 
countries on one side and France and Russia on the other. Yet 
these men could not be stirred beyond the frontier, because of the 
danger from France by sea, due to the short distance between the 
French and Italian coasts, and to the fact that the island of 
Corsica, in the possession of France, and her long southern seaboard 
give to the French such opportunities against Sardinia and Sicily 
and the long Italian coast, that the Italians fear that the 
moment war is declared. all their ports would be at once ex- 
posed to the French fleet. They also fear that the short dis- 
tance would eyable the French to ship something like four corps 
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d'armée against Italy. It is no exaggeration to say that not 

one man of these 300,000, who would be otherwise available to, 
march beyond their frontier, can be stirred because of the danger 

from France. England alone would be able to relieve that 

Italian army from the defence of their coast, and could transfer the 

control of the Mediterranean by supporting the Italiau navy, ensure 

the protection of the Italian ports, and set free 300,000 troops to 

join the Central alliance—a force that could be offered by no other 

Power. By our naval action alone, and without moving a single 

soldier from England, we are able to take this action in Europe, . 
which will stop a Russian move on Herat, by offering to the Central 

Powers, which can coerce Russia much more easily than we can, 

800,000 men, receiving as a guid pro quo a guarantee against 

Russian aggression in Asia. But that is only the first gift we have 

to offer. : 

Let us now look at the North of Europe. In 1864 Denmark was 
deprived of the provinces of Schleswig-Holstein by the action of 
Prussia and Austria, and those provinces now remain a part of Prussia. 
The Danes, having lost one part of their country, have put a strong 
line of fortresses on the narrow neck left tothem. They have 60,000 
troops they can put into those fortresses, and it would be extremely 
difficult for any country to make a direct attack and carry them. As 
Denmark has a seaboard of very considerable extent, she is pretty easily 
coerced by a naval Power. It is almost certain that France and Russia, 
having complete command of the sea, would be ahle—if Denmark were 
unwilling to attack the Power which has already robbed her of two 
provinces—to coerce Denmark into lending herself to any scheme which 
they might desire, The Czar has lately been living on friendly terms 
at the Danish Court, and although we do not know all that passed, he 
is not likely to have been idle there. If Denmark would lend herself 
to a scheme of aggression, what might happen is this. France might 
easily send 50,000 men to Denmark, and Russia might do the same. 
By that means the 100,000 Franco-Russians added to the 60,000 Danes 
would make up 160,000 troops gathered in Denmark. On their frontier 
towards Germany the French have, since 1870, spent 130 millions 
sterling, and it is naturally towards that frontier that the German 
scheme of defence is most elaborated. Germany has her great fortress 
of Metz far beyond the Rhine, but along the Rhine she has a complete 
series of fortresses, of which Strasburg is the most notable, giving her 
complete command of the passages of the Rhine. She has sixteen 
railway bridges alone, and a large number of other bridges which she 
can either destroy or protect. The whole line of German defence 
thus lies forward towards the French frontier, and there is nothing to 
prevent any large body of French troops landed in Denmark from march- 
ing upon the heart of the German Empire. Since then the Germans in 
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1870 kept back 120,000 or 140,000 men to fend off the attack of 50,006 
Frenchmen, it is certainly not an over-estimate to say that for the 
purpose of fending off such a force as could be put into Denmark by 
France and Russia, it would be necessary to keep at least an army 
of 200,000 men back from the frontiers on either hand. 

Nor would the troops which Russia at all events could so employ 
be troops that would diminish her strength elsewhere. Sixty or 
eighty thousand men sent from Russia into Denmark would not mean 
that she would have to deduct that number from the troops that she 
would be pouring over the German frontier. For she has something 
like 7,000,000 of men ultimately available. The numbers she can 
pour over the German frontier are limited only by the difficulty: 
she would have in moving and feeding great numbers by bad roads 
and bad railways. Any troops, therefore, that she can employ in a 
different direction are simply so many added to the force which she is 
able to send against Germany. If our navy, joining the Germans, 
transferred the command of the Baltic from the Russians to the 
Germans, in this question of Denmark alone we confer upon the 
alliance the advantage of at least 200,000 Germans, who must other- 
wise be kept back in order to protect the heart of the Empire from 
an attack through Denmark, so that our support to Italy and our 
protection of Germany against this danger from Denmark, would 
together set free 500,000 men for the alliance of Central Europe. 
For such assistance we may demand a good return. 

The third study of European geography to which I wish to draw 
attention is this, The old kingdom of Poland is butted into 
the heart of Germany, and looks as if Russia were almost holding a 
pistol at the head of Germany in Berlin. The great feature of 
all that country is the River Vistula, which runs through Russian 
territory, crosses the frontier, and passes out to the Baltic. Prussia 
has all along her part of the Vistula a strong series, of fortresses, 
and Russia also holds the northward bend of the Vistula by a 
series of strong fortresses. Looking at the position of these 
on the map, it will be seen that the course of the Vistula 
gives to any German army in occupation of East Prussia the 
opportunity to strike across the line along which any Russian 
troops in those provinces are supplied and fed, and cut them off . 
from Russia. That danger to Russia is enhanced by the fact that 
the kingdom of Poland is cut off from Russia by enormous marshes. 
The whole communication, therefore, between the mass of the kingdom 
of Russia and Poland itself depends on the railways which connect 
Russia with Poland, and these again depend on the bridges which 
exist over the Vistula. There are only two bridges—those of 
Warsaw and Ivangorod—over the Russian Vistula. Moreover, the - 
country to the west of Poland is without railways, and most difficult 
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for military movements, while the Germans have ample railways over 
their part of the Vistula leading from all parts of Germany into East 
Prussia. That is, no doubt, very largely the reason why Russia has been 
crowding her troops in such enormous numbers into Poland, because 
she knows it will take her a long time to get her army there, while 
Germany can get her army ready and strike far more rapidly than she 
can, Asa general result, it would be infinitely more easy for Germany, 
in attacking: Russia, to make her attack upon Poland. But her being 
able to do so, depends on her having a secure hold upon her province 
of East Prussia by continuing to possess her seaboard fortresses along 
the Baltic—Memel, Konigsberg, and Danzig. For: from these her 
army, when attempting to move into Poland beyond the Russian 
Vistula, would largely draw its supplies. Therefore it is practically 
certain that one of the earliest attempts of Russia, possessed as she would 
be of the command of the Baltic, and able to march an army by land from 
her depôts of Kovno and Dubno, would be to attempt an attack upon 
Memel, Konigsberg, atid Danzig, the Prussian defences of the Baltic. 
These fortresses are all connected together by three shallow arms of 
the Baltic, which run in betweén them. The consequence is, that as 
long as the attack upon those fortresses is only made by land, it is 
practically impossible to invest them or take them. But if a double 
attack were made upon them, by land and by sea, then they could 
be completely invested. The naval command of the Baltic is 
therefore vital to both Russia and Germany. If Germany pos- 
sesses it she can in all security carry out her attack upon Poland, 
trusting the defence of East Prussia to an army which would rest. 
securely on the Baltic fortresses. If Russia possesses it she can 
sooner or later reduce these’ fortresses, and thereby at one and the 
same time make the advance of a German army beyond the Russian 
Vistula impossible, and begin herself a serious advance against Ger- 
many. ‘Therefore, thanks again to the fact that among the German 
fortresses the shallow arms of the sea “ much intertwine,” our navy ` 
ought to be able to offer a third most valuable accession to the strength 
of the Central Alliance, With such terms to offer to such an alliance 
Britain can claim her quid pro quo. With. the Central Powers we 
could make it impossible for Russia either to attack us in India or 
to disturb the peace of Europe. The Central Alliance now formed in 
Europe is beyond all question a peace alliance. Neither Germany 
nor her Emperor desires war. As it is vital to the interests‘of Britain 
to maintain the peace of Europe as long as possible, it is also 
‘our interest to add to that force for the security of peace by increas- 
ing the Powers which make for the peace of Europe; but I do not 
think we ought to give that increase without obtaining a guarantee 
that if peace is to: reign in Europe it shall also reign in Asia. In 
Russia there are all the conditions of social disturbance which are 
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constantly tempting the Czar to make war in some direction or other, 
so as to distract attention from home troubles, and the great danger 
is that if Russia finds: the force in Europe too strong for her she 
may turn to Asia and try to let her blood out on us there. It is 
essential for us, on the one hand, if we possibly can, to add strength 
to the Central Alliance, but only to do so on condition that Russia 
should be prevented from attempting to touch Herat or the Heri- 
Rud, or to break the treaties she has made with us in regard to Asia. 
The one thing on which the question of our being able to secure such 
an alliance depends, is simply the question of whether we can in 
England keep sufficiently clear in ‘foreign policy of party struggles 
to give the statesmen of the Continent reason to depend upon 
the security that is given by the word of England. We cannot 
afford to allow such matters to become the strife of partisans, 
but we must give to our statesmen the feeling that national 
opinion is behind them., Our navy is at this moment not in a 
condition to carry out my suggestions; ‘but I think that with this 
vast Empire and our enormous commerce, we should be ready to make 
such sacrifices as will give us a navy strong enough to support our 
allies, and will enable us to utilize our great mercantile marine so as 
to be able to ship 70,000 men at a moment’s notice. It is excep- 
tionally necessary for us, because of the physical geography of the 
globe, because of our surrounding seas, and because of the places 
where land and sea much intertwine in, Europe, to gain that grand 
advantage of having an army which can be at once shipped on 
board our magnificent transports, so as to secure that power which 
Germany and Italy dread from France, and to give support to 
Italy, Austria, and Germany in Denmark, provided they guarantee 
us our own security in Asia. I do not think that is too much 
to ask for the greatest Empire that ancestors have ever left to their 
children. ° 
F. MAURICE. 


STATE-SOCIALISM, 
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TATE-SOCIALISM has been described by M. Leon Say as a German 
philosophy which was natural enough to a people with the poli- 

tical history and habits of the Germans, but which, in his opinion, was 
ill calculated to cross the French frontier, and was contrary to the very 
nature of the Anglo-Saxons. Sovereign and trader may be incom- 
patible occupations, as Adam Smith asserts, but in Germany at least 
they have never seemed so. There, Governments have always been accus- 
tomed to enter very considerably into trade and manufactures, partly 
to provide the public revenue, partly to supply deficiencies of private 
enterprise, and partly, within more recent times, for reasons of a so- 
called ‘‘ strategic” order, connected with the defence or consolidation 
of the new Empire. The German States possess, every one of them, 
more Crown lands and forests, in proportion to their size, than any 
other countries in Europe, some of them, indeed, being able to meet 
half their public expenditure from this source alone ; and besides their 
territorial domain, most*of them have an even more extensive indus- 
trial domain of State mines, or State breweries, or State banks, or State 
foundries, or State potteries, or State railways, and their rulers are 
still projecting fresh conquests in the same direction by means of 
brandy and tobacco monopolies. But in England things stand far 
otherwise. She has sold off most of her Crown lands, and is slowly 
parting with, rather than adding to, the remainder. She abolished 
State monopolies in the days of the Stuarts, as instruments of political 
oppression, and she has abandoned State bounties more recently as 
nurses of commercial incompetency. She owes her whole industria! 
greatness, her manufactures, her banks, her shipping, her railways, to 
some extent her very colonial possessions. to the unassisted energy of 
cher private citizens. England has been reared on the principle of 
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freedom, and could never be brought, M. Say might not unreasonably 
conclude, to espouse the opposite principle of State-Socialism, unless 
the national character underwent a radical change. And yet, while he 
was still writing, he was confounded to see signs, as he thought, of 
this alien philosophy obtaining, not simply an asylum, but really an 
ascendancy in this country. It appeared to M. Say to be striking 
every whit as strong a root in our soil and climate as it had done in 
its native habitat, and he is disposed to join in the alarm, then recently 
sounded at Edinburgh by Mr. Goschen, that the soil and climate had 
changed, that the whole policy, opinion, and feeling of the English 
people with respect. to the intervention of the public authority ned 
undergone a revolution. 

Mr. Goschen had, in raising the alarm, shown some perplexity jot 
far to condemn the change and how far to praise it, but he was quite 
clear. upon its reality, and was possessed by a most anxious sense of its 
magnitude and gravity. ‘‘ We cannot,” said he, “ see universal State 
action enthroned as a principle of government without misgiving.” 
‘Mr. Herbert Spencer took up the cry with more~vehemence, declaring 
that the age of British freedom was gone, and warning us to prepare 
for “the coming slavery.” M. de Laveleye, who is unquestionably 
one of the most careful and competent foreign observers of our affairs, 

- followed Mr. Spencer, and although, being himself a State-Socialist. 
he welcomed this alleged new era as much as Mr. Spencer deprecated 
it, he gave substantially the same description of the facts; he said, 
England, once so jealous for liberty, was now running ahead of all 
other nations on the career of State-Socialism. And that seems to 
have become an established impression both at home and abroad. 
The French Academy of Moral and Political Sciences has devoted 
several successive sittings to the subject; the eminent German econo- 
mist, Professor Nasse, has discussed it—and with ‘much excellent 
discrimination—in an article on the decline of economic individualism 
in England; and it is now the current assumption of “the journals and 
of popular conversation in. this country, that a profound change has 
come over the spirit of English politics in the course of the present 
generation—a change from the old trust in liberty to a new trust in 
State regulation, and from the French doctrine of Idissee. faire to the 
‘German. doctrine of State-Socialism. 

But this assumption, notwithstanding the currency it has obtained 
and the distinguished authorities by whom it is ‘supported, is in 
reality exaggerated and undiscriminating. While marking the grow- 
ing frequency of Government interventions, it makes no attempt to 
distinguish between interventions of one kind and interventions of 
another kind, and it utterly fails to recognize that English opinion— 
whether exhibited in’ legislative vork or economic writings—was not 
dominated by the principle of- laissez-faire in the past any more than 
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in the present, but that it really has all along obeyed a fairly well- 
defined positive doctrine of social politics, which gave the State a 
considerable concurrent réle in the social and industrial development 
of the community. The increasing frequency of Government inter- 
ventions is in itself a simple and unavoidable concomitant of ‘the 
growth of society. With thé yapid transformations of modern indus- 
trial life, the increase and concentration of population, and the general 
spread of enlightenment, we cannot expect to retain the political or 
legislative inactivity of stationary ages. As Mr. Hearn remarks, 
“ All the volumes of the statutes, from their beginning under Henry 
TIL. to ‘the close of the reign of George II., do not equal the quantity 
of legislative work done in a decade of any subsequent reign ” (‘‘ Theory 
of Legal Duties and Rights,” p. 21). ` The process has been continuous 
and progressive, and it suffered no interruption in the period which. is 
usually supposed to have been peculiarly sacred to laissez-faire. On 
the contrary, that period will be found to exceed the period that went 
before it in legislative activity, exactly as it has in turn been itgelf 
exceeded by ourowntime. On any theory of the State’s functions, an 
increase in the number of laws and regulations was inevitable ; it was 
only part.and portion of the natural growth of things’; but such an 
increase’ affords no evidence, not even a presumption, of any change 
in the principles by which legislation is governed, or in the purposes. 
or functions for which the ‘power of the State.is habitually invoked. A 
mere growth of work is not a multiplication of functions ; to get a result, 
we must first analyse the work done and discriminate this from that. 
Now, in the first place, when compared with other nations England 
has ‘been doing jsingularly little in the direction—the distinctively 
Socialistic direction—of multiplying State industries and enlarging 
the public property in. the means of production. Municipalities, 
indeed, have widened their industrial domain considerably; it has 
become’ common for them to take into’ their own hands things like 
the gas and water supply of éhe community which would in any case 
be monopolies, and. their management, being exposed to an extremely 
effective local opinion, is generally very advantageous. But while 
local authorities have done so much, the central Government has held 


‘ back. Many new industries have come into being during the present 


reign, but we have nationalized none of them except the telegraphs. 
We have added to the Post-Office the departments of the Savings 
Bank and the Parcels Post; we have, for purely military reasons, 
extended our national dockyards and arms factories since the Crimean 
war, but without ‘thereby enhancing national confidencein Government , 
management; wé have, for diplomatic purposes, bought shares in the 
Suez Canal; wej have undertaken a few small jobs of testing and 
stamping, such ag the branding of herrings; but we are now the only 
European nation that has no State railway ; ; we have refrained from 
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nationalizing the telephones, though legally entitled to do so; and we 
very rarely give subventions to private enterprises. This is much less 
the effect of deliberate political conviction than the ngtural fruit of 
the character and circumstances of the people, of their powerful . 
private resources and those habits of commercial association which M. 

Chevalier speaks of with so much friendly envy, complaining that his 
own countrymen could never be a great industrial nation because they 
had no taste for acquiring them. In the English colonies, where 
capital is more scarce, Government is required to do very much more ; 
most of them have State railways, and some, New Zealand for instance, 
State insurance offices for fire and life. These colonial experiments 
will have great weight with the English public in settling the problem 
of Government management under a democracy, and if they prove 
successful will undoubtedly influence opinion at home to follow their 
example ; but as things are at present there is no appearance of any 
great body of English opinion moving in that direction. , 

But while England has lagged behind other nations in this parti- 
cular class of Government intervention, there is another class in which 
she has undoubtedly run far before them all. . “wee have not been 
multiplying State industries, we have eer oa aci\ive in extending 
and establishing popular rights, by means ¢ new lawsnew adminis- 
trative regulations, or new systems of industrial police. - Thy fact, the 
greater~part of our recent. social legislation las been of this onder, and 
it is of that legislation M. de Laveleye is thinking when fhe says 
England is taking the lead of the nations in tle career of State-Sociajlism; 
but that is nothing new ; if we are in advame of other nations in e}stab- 
lishing popular rights to-day, we have been in advance of them in that 
work for centuries already. That peculiarity also has its roots fin our 
national history and character, and is no upstart fashion of the} hour. 
Now, without raising the question whether the rights which our recent 
social legislation has seen fit to establish, are in all cages and respects 
rights that ought to have been establishe@, it is sufficient for our present 
purpose to observe that at least this is obyiously a very different} class 
of intervention from the last, because if jit does not belong to, it is 
certainly closely allied with, those primary duties which are every- 
where included among the necessary funetions of all government, the 
protection of the citizen’ from force and fraud. To protect a right, 
you must first establish it; you must first) recognize Nit, define its 
scope, and invest it with the sanction of authority. With the pro- 
gress of society fresh perils emerge and fresh protections must be 
devised; the old legal right needs to be reconstructed to meet the 
new situation, or a new right must be created hitherto unknown 
perhaps, unless by analogy, to the law. But even, here the novelty 
lies, not in the principle—for all gight is a protection of the weak, or 

ought to be so—vbut in the situation alone; in the rise of the factory 
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system, which called for the Factory Acts; in the growth of large . 
towns, which called for Health and Dwellings Acts; in the extension 
of joint-stock companies, which called for the Limited Liability Acts ; 
in the monopoly of railway transportation, which called for the regu- 
lation of rates; or in the spread of scientific agriculture, whiclr 
required the constitution of a new sort of property, the property of a 
tenant-farmer in his own unexhausted improvements. l 

This peculiarity of the industrial and social legislation of England has 
not escaped the acute intelligence of Mr. Goschen. Mistrustful as he is 
of Government intervention, Mr. Goschen observes with satisfaction that 
the great majority of recent Government iiterventions in England have 
been undertaken for moral rather than economic ends. After quoting 
Mr. Thorold Rogers: remark, that these interventions generally had the 
good economic aim of preventing the waste of national resources, he says: 

“But I believe that certainly in the case of the Factory Acts, and to a 
great extent in the case of the Education Acts, it was a moral rather than 
an economic influence—the conscientious feeling of what was right rather 
than the intellectual feeling of ultimate material gain—it was the’ public 
imagination touched-hy obligations of our higher nature—which supplied 
the tremendous fiotivéyower for passing laws which put the State and its 
inspectors in th lc of ther or mother as guardians of a child’s education, 
labour, and heeilth” (“ Adresses,” p. 62). 
The Stafte interfered mt because the child had a certain capital 
value äs an instrumens of future production which it would be 
impryident to lose, but because the child had certain rights—certain 
‘ brofd moral claims—as’a human’ being which the parents’ natural 
authority must not be suffered to violate or endanger, and which the 
Stat®, as the supreme photector of all rights, really lay under a simple 
moral obligation to sectre. Reforms of this character are’ naturally 
inspired by moral influeaces, by sentiments of justice or of humanity,’ 
by a feeling that wrong\is being done to a class of the community 
who jare placed in a situbtion of comparative weakness, inasmuch ‘as 
they/ are deprived—whether*through the force of circumstances or the 
selfish neglect of their superiors—of what public opinion recognizes to 
be essential conditions of stormal human existence. Now, most of the 
legislation which has led Mr. Goschen to declare that universal State 
action is now enthroned in England has belonged to this order. It 
has been guided by ethical and not by economic considerations. It 
has been eriployed mainly in readjusting rights, in establishing fresh 
securities” for just dealing and humane living; but it has been very 
harp oh following Continental countries in ‘nationalizing industries. 
When therefore Mr. Spencer tells M. de Laveleye that the reason 
why England is extending the functions of her Government so much 
more than other nations “is obviously because there is great scope for 
the further extension of them hese, while abroad there is little scope 
for the further extension of them,” his explanation is singularly 
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inappropriate. England has not been extending the functions of 
government all round, but she has moved in the direction where she 
had less scope to move, and has stood still in the direction where she 
had more scope to move than other countries, And it is important 
to keep this distinction in mind when we hear it so often stated in 
too general terms that we have discarded our old belief in individual 
liberty and set up “ universal State action” in its place. 

But those who complain of England having broken off from her old 
moorings, not only exaggerate her leanings to authority in the present, 
but they also ignore her concessions to authority in the past. English 
statesmen and economists have never entertained the rigid aversion to 
Government interference that is vulgarly attributed to them, but 
with all their profound: belief in individual liberty they have always 
reserved for the Government a concurrent sphere of social and 
economic activity—what may even be designated a specific social and 
economic mission. A few words may be usefully devoted to this 
English doctrine of social politics here, not merely because they may 
serve to dispel a prevailing error, bat because they will furnish a good 
vantage-ground for seizing and judging of a principle of government: 
which is to-day in every mouth,- but unfortunately bears in every 
mouth a different meaning—the principle of State-Socialism. 

It is commonly believed that the English doctrine of social politics 
is the doctrine of laissez-faire, and our economists are continually 
reviled as if they sought-to leave the world to the play of self- 
interest and competition, unchecked by any ideas of social justice or 
individual human right. But in truth the doctrine of laissez-faire has 
never been held by any English thinker, unless, perhaps, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, Mr, Spencer's first work, “Social Statics,” was an exposi- 
tion of the theory that the end of all government was the liberty of 
the individual, was the realization for every otzen af the greatest 
amount of liberty it was possible for him to extjoy withdpt interfering 
with the corresponding claims of his fellot-citizens. , Tho iwdividual 
had only one right—the right to equal freedom with everybody else, 
and the State had only one duty—the duty of protecting that right 
against violence and fraud. It could not stir beyond that task with- 
out treading on the right of some one, and therefore it ought not to 
stir at all. It had nothing to do with health, or religion, or morals, 
or education, or relicf of distress, or public convenience of any sort, 
except to leave them sternly alone. It must, of coarse, renounce the 
thought of bounties and protective duties, but it must also give up 
marking plate, minting coin, and stamping butter; it must take no 

‘part’ in building harbours or lighthouses or roads or canals; and 
even a town council cannot withont offence undertake to pave or ` 
clean or light the streets under its jgrisdiction. It is only fair to say 
that Mr, Spencer wefuses to be bound now by every detail of his 
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-youthful theory, but he has repeated the substance of it in his recent 


work, “The Man versus The State,” which is written to prove that 
the only thing we want from the State is protection, and that the 
protection we want most of late is protection against our protector. 
This theory is certainly about as extreme a development of indivi- 
‘dualism as could well be entertained; and though it has been even 
distanced in one or two points by: Wilhelm von Humboldt—who 
objected, for example, to marriage: laws*—no important English 
writer has ventured near it. The description of the State’s business 
as the business of protecting the citizens from force and fraud, has 
indeed been familiar in our literature since the days of Locke, and 
isolated passages may be cited from the works of various political 
thinkers, which, if taken by themselves, would seem to deny to the 


‘State any right to act except for purposes of self-protection. John 


Stuart Mill himself speaks sometimes in that way, although we know, 
from the chapter he devotes to the subject of Government interference 
in his “ Principles of Political Economy,” that he really assigned to 
the State much wider functions. When'we examine the writings of 
English economists and statesmen, and the principles they employ in 
the discussion of the social and industrial questions of their time, it 
seems truly strange how they ever came to be credited with any 
scruple on ground of principle te invoke the power of the State for 
the solution of such questions when that seemed to them likely to 
prove of effectual assistance. ~ l 
The social’ doctrine which has prevailed in England for the last 
century is ‘the simple and obvious system of natural liberty” taught 
by Adam Smith; but the simple and obvious system of natural liberty 
is a very different thing from the system of laissez-faire with which it 
is so commonly confounded. Its main principle, it is true, is this: 
“ Every man,” says Smith, “as long as he does not violate the laws of 
justice, is left perfectly free to pursue his own interest his own way, and to 
bring both-his industry and eapital into competition with those of any other 
man'or order of men. The Sovereign is completely discharged from a duty, 
in the attempting to perform which he must always be exposed to innumer- 
able delusions, and for the proper performance of which no human wisdom 


or knowledge could ever be sufficient: the duty of superintending the 
industry of private people and of directing it towards the employments most 


suitable to the interests of the society” (“ Wealth of Nations,” book iv. ¢. 9). 


But while the Sovereign is discharged from an industrial duty which he is 
incapable of performing satisfactorily, he is far from being discharged 
from all industrial responsibility whatsoever, for Smith immediately 
proceeds to map out the limits of his functions as follows :— 


* It is only fair to this eminent man to remember that his mature opinions must not 
be looked for in his essay, “ Ideen zu einem Versuch die Gränzen der Wirksamkeit 
des Staats zu bestimmen,” which was written in his early youth, and never published. 
until after its author’s death. Although in this work he condemns all State education, 
he lived to be a famous Minister of Education himself, and to take a great part in 
establishing the Prussian system of public instruction. . 
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` “ According to the system of natural liberty, the Sovereign has only three 
duties to attend to—three duties of great importance, indeed, but plain and 
intelligible to common understandings: first, the duty of protecting the 
society from the violence or invasion of other independent societies ; second, 
the duty of protecting, as far as possible, every member of the society from 
the injustice or oppression of every other member of it, or the duty of 
‘establishing an exact administration of justice; and thirdly, the duty of 
erecting and maintaining certain works and certain public institutions which 
it can never be for the interest of any individual or small number of indivi- 
duals to erect and maintain; because the profit could never repay the expense 
to any individual or small number of individuals, though it may frequently 
do much more than repay it to a great society.” l 
The State is required to protect us from other evils besides the 
evils of force and fraud—infectious diseases, for example, are in the 
context mentioned expressly—and to supply us with many other ad- 
vantages besides the advantage of protection. Some of these advan- 
tages were of a material or economic order, and others of an intellec- 
tual or moral. The material advantages consist for the most parb of 
- provisions for facilitating the general commerce of the country—such 
things as roads, canals, harbours, the Post, the Mint—or provisions 
for facilitating particular branches of commerce; and among these he 
‘ instances the incorporation of joint-stock companies endowed by 
charter with exclusive trading privileges; and the reason which, 
according to Smith, entifles the State to intervene in this class of 
cases, and which at the same time prescribes the length to which its 
intervention may legitimately go, is that individuals are unable to do 
the work satisfactorily themselves, or that the State has from its 
nature superior qualifications for the task. The intellectual or moral 
advantages which Smith asks from the State are mostly provisions for 
sustaining the national manhood and character, such as a system of 
compulsory military training, or a system of compulsory—and if not 
gratuitous, still cheap—education; and it is importanj.to mark that 
he asks for these measures, not on the ground (6f theirspolitical or 
military expediency, but on the broad gréund/ that cowatlice and 
ignorance are in themselves public evils, from which the Stat¢ is as 
much bound, if it, can, to save the people, as it is bound to Save them 
from violence or fraud. Of military training he observes :— i 
“ To prevent that sort of mental mutilation, deførmity, and wretckedness 
which cowardice necessarily involves in it from sp ading themselves through 
the great body of the people, would deserve the serious attention of Gvern- 
ment, in the same manner as it would deserve its most serious attentioa to 
prevent a leprosy or any other loathsome and offensive disease, though 
neither mortal nor dangerous, from spreading itself among them, though 
perhaps no other public good might result from such attention bésides the 
prevention of so great a public evil” (“ Wealth of Nations,” book v. e. 1). 


And he proceeds to speak of education :— ; N 






ae The same thing may be said of the gross ignorance and stupidity which 
in a civilized society segms so frequently to benumb the understandings of all 
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the Df Sits of people. A man without the proper use of the intellec- 
tual faculties of a man is, if possible, more contemptible than even a coward, 
and seems to be mutilated and deformed in a still more essential part of the 
character of human nature. Though the State was to derive no advantage 
from the instruction of the inferior ranks of people, it would still deserve its 
attention that they should not be altogether uninstructed.” 

Compulsory military training and a system of national education 
would no doubt be conducive to the stricter ends of all government ; 
the one would strengthen the defences of the nation against foreign 
enemies, and the other would tend to the diminution of crime at home ; 
but Smith, it will be seen, explicitly refuses to take that ground. 
The State’s duty in the case would be the same though no such results 
were to follow, for the State has other duties to perform besides the 
maintenance of peace and the repression of crime. It would probably 
be admitted, he thinks, that it was as incumbent on the State to take 
steps'to arrest the progress of a ‘‘ mortal and dangerous” disease as it 
was to stop aforeign invasion ; but he goes further, and contends that 
it was equally incumbent on the State to arrest, the progress of a 
merely ‘‘ loathsome and offensive” disease, for the simple reason that 
such a disease was a mutilation or deformity of our physical man- 
hood. And just as the State ought to prevent the mutilation and 
deformity of our physical manhood, so the State ought to prevent the 
mutilation and deformity of our moral and intellectual manhood, and 
was bound accordingly to provide a system of military training and a 
system of popular education, to prevent people growing up ignorant 
and cowardly, because the ignorant man and the coward were men 
without the proper use of the faculties of a man, and were mutilated 
and deformed in essential parts of the character of human nature. 
At bottom Smith’s principle is this—that men have an-original claim 
—a claim as original as the claim to safety of life and property—to all 


the essential = om of an unmutilated and undeformed manhood, 


` and that isseally otjly another expression for the principle that lies at 


the foundation of all\ civil and human right, that men have a right to 
the estential conditiovis of a normal humanity, to the presuppositions 
of all ages living} to the indispensable securities for the proper 
realizktion of our common vocation as human beings. The right to 
personal liberty—to the power of working for ende of our own. pre- 
scribiie, and the right\of property—to the power.of retaining what 
we Kave made, to be. the\instrument of further activities for the ends 
We’ have pr rescribed for outselves—rest really on no other ground than 
that the privileges claimed are essential conditions of a normal, an 





anmutilated and undeformed manhood, and it is on this broad ground 


that Adam Smith justifies the State’s intervention to stop disease and. 


supply education. 
Smith held but a poor opinion of the capacities of Government 
management, and especially of English Government management, 
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which, he asserted, was characterized in times of peace by “the sloth- 
ful and negligent profusion that was natural to monarchies,” and in 
times of war by “ all the thoughtless extravagance” that was peculiar 
to democracies; but nevertheless he had no hesitation in asking 
Government to undertake a considerable number of industrial enter- 
prises, because he believed that these were enterprises which Govern- 
ment with all its faults was better fitted to conduct successfully than 
private adventurers were. On the other hand, Smith’entertained the 
highest possible belief in individual liberty, but he had never any 
scruple about, sacrificing liberty of contract where the sacrifice was 
demanded by the great moral end of government—the maintenance of 
just and humane dealing between man and man. For example, the 
suppression of the track system, which is sometimes condemned as an 
undue interference with freedom of contract, was strongly supported 
by Smith, who declared it to be ‘ quite just and equitable,” inasmuch 
as it merely secured to the workmen the pay they were entitled to 
receive and “imposed no real hardship on the masters—it only obliged 
them to pay that value in money which they pretended to pay, but did 
not really pay, in goods.” It was only a just and necessary protection 
of the weaker party to a contract against an oppressive exaction to 
which, like the apothecary in “ Romeo and Juliet,” his poverty might 
have consented, but not his will. Precisely analogous is Smith’s position 
concerning usury laws. Usury laws are seldom defended now; for 
one thing, money has become so abundant that thas 
lender with lender may be trusted to as a betite 
reasonable treatment of borrowers than a Gover 
provide. But Smith in his day was strongly i 
rate of interest, because he thought it was y 
practice of extortion by unscrupulous dealer 
His views on truck and usury show that he h 
who cont nd = the State must on no ag 
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social legislation—factory, sanitary, and éducational—the principle of 
the State’s obligation to secure the people in the essential conditions 
‘of all normal manhood? German writers often take Smith for an 
exponent, if not for the founder, of what they call the Rechtstaat 
theory—the theory that the State is mainly the protector of right ; but 
in reality Smith’s doctrine corresponded pretty closely with their own 
Kultur-und-Wohlfahristaat theory——-the theory that the State is a 
promoter of culture and welfare; and if further proof were wanted. it 
might be found in the fact that in his doctrine of taxation he departs’ 
altogether from the economic principle, which is popularly associated 
with the Rechistaat idea, and is supposed to be a corollary of it, that 
a tax is a guid pro quo, a price paid for a service rendered, and ought 
therefore to be imposed on individuals in proportion to the service 
they respectively receive from the State; and instead of this economic 
principle he lays down the broad ethical one, that a tax is a public 
obligation which individuals ought to be called upon to discharge in 
proportion to their respective abilities. The rich cannot fairly be said 
to get more good from the State than the poor; they probably get less, 
because they are better capable of providing for their own defence; 
but the rich are able to do more good to the State than the poor, and 

because they are able they are bound. ` 
Such is the social doctrine of Adam Smith, and it is manifestly no 
doctrine, of rigid individualism, calling out for freedom at any price, 
rference with the natural play of self-interest and 
is doctrine has been substantially the doctrine of 
It would be beyond our present scope to trace 
he of social politics through’ the writings of the 
ish economists, nor is it necessary. We shall 
conomist from the group who are generally 
w and unsympathetic, who are accused of 
omy off the broader lines on which.it had 
6 'C0 reat idólaters of sèlf- 
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that statesman’s first step in Socialism, and that he was one of a 
very small minority who yoted for a Parliamentary inquiry into the 
Social system of Robert Owen. 
~ But if Ricardo is comparatively silent on the subject, we fortunately 
possess a very ample discussion of it by one of his leading disciples, 
Mr. J. R. McCulloch. When Ricardo died, James Mill wrote to 
McCulloch, “As you and I are his two and only g genuine disciples, 
his memory must be a point of connection between us;” and it was on 
McCulloch that the mantle of the master descended. His “ Principles 
of Political Economy,” which may be said to be an exposition of the 
system of economics according to Ricardo, was for many years the 
principal textbook of the science, and will still be admitted to be the 
best and most complete statement of what, in the cant of the present 
day, is called orthodox political economy. McCulloch, indeed, is more 
than merely the expositor of that system; he is really one of its” 
founders, the author of one of its most famous. acmas, at least in 
its current form, the now exploded doctrine/ of “he Wag 
and of all the adherents of this orthodox tadition, McCall 
commonly considered the hardest and mosi narrow. There 
economists who are supposed to show a native generous warn\th 
which all the severities of their science are unable to quell. Jokn 
Stuart Mill is known to have come under {St. Simonian influences 
in his younger ,days, and to have been fond ever afterwards of 
calling himself a Socialist; and Professor Sidgwick, in our own 
day, is often credited—and not unjustly—with a like breadth of 
heart, and in publishing his views of Government interference, he 
gives them the name of ‘‘ Economic Socialism.” But in selecting 
McCulloch, we select an economist the rigour of whose principles has 
never been’ suspected, and yet so striking j uniformity of the 
English tradition on this subject, ‘that in re 
Mr. Sidgwick professes a broader doctrine q or goes a 
step further, or more heartily on the roa an that 
accredited champion of individualism, Joh 
McCulloch’s “ Principles” contains—fr, 
1830 onward to the last author's edition 
én the limits of Government interferen 
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to see that we should fall into a very great error if we supposed that it 
might be entirely dispensed with. Freedom is not, as some appear to think, 
the end of government; the advancement of the public prosperity and hap- 
piness is its end; and freedom is valuable in so far only as it contributes to 
bring it about. In laying it down, for example, that individuals should be 
permitted, without let or hindrance, to engage in any business or profession 
they may prefer, the condition that it is not injurious to others is always 
understood, No one doubts the propriety of Government interfering to 
suppress what is or might otherwise become a public nuisance ; nor does any 
one doubt that it may advantageously interfere to give facilities to commerce 
by negotiating treaties with foreign powers, and by removing such obstacles 
as cannot be removed by individuals. But the interference of Government 
cannot be limited to cases of this sort. However disinclined, it is obliged to 
interfere in an infinite variety of ways and for an infinite variety of pur- 
poses, It must, to notice only one or two of the classes of objects requiring 
its interference, decide as to the species of contract to which it will lend its 
sanction, and the means to be adopted to enforce true performance ; it must 
decide in regard to the distribution of the property of those who die intestate, 
and the effect to be giver to the directions in wills and testaments; and it 
must frequently engage itself, or authorize individuals or associations to engage, 
in variousgarts of unde) riakings deeply affecting the rights and interests of 
others aad of society. \The furnishing of elementary instruction in the 
ordy fy branches of education for all classes of persons and ‘the establish- 
wa of a compulsory provision for the support of the destitute poor are 
genérally also included, and apparently with the greatest propriety, among 
oe incumbent on administration” (p. 262). 


e allows State ownership and State management of industrial 
works, wherever State ownership and management are more efficient 
for the purpose than private enterprise—in other words, where 
they \are more economitul—as in the cases of the coinage, roads, 
harbours, postal communication, &e. He would expropriate land 
for railway purposes, grant a monopoly to the railway company, 
and then subject it to Government control in the public interest ; 
he would impose sorts of restrictions on freedom of ‘con- 
, freedom of trade, freedom of property, 
d, what is more important, he recognizes 
of society fresh interferences of a serious - 
called’ for, which may in some cases in- 
tirely new principles, or throw on the 
ely new character. 
ndly impressed with the dangers of the* 

ai orowing and multiplying all 
that the course of industry 
i cable passage, 
und that it 
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the system than was possible when he wrote, but is h 
the gravest apprehension at the preponderance which m 
were rapidly gaining in our industrial economy. And hi 
worthy of attention: the first is the destruction of the 
that knit masters and men together. ne 

“ But we doubt whether any country, how wealthy soever 
upon as lu a healthy sound state, whére the leading inte: 
small number of great capitalists, and of. vast numbers of wo 
employment, but unconnected with them by any ties of grat 
or affection, This estrangement is occasioned by the grea 
labour is now carried on in most businesses; and by the 
possibility of the masters becoming acquainted, even if the 


the great bulk of their workpeople STEENS The kindlier feelin 
in an intercourse of this sort; speaking generally, everythin 
both sides by the narrowest and most selfish views and, consi 
and a machine being treated with about the same sympa; 


(p. 193). 
‘The second reason is the suppression of the faciliti 
enjoyed by labourers under a previous régime. 
greater Scale On WhIth eiployments are now mostly cal 
men. have less chance than formerly of advancing then 
families to any higher situation, or of exchanging t 
labourers for that of masters” (p. 188). For the ma 
working-class to be thus, as he expresses it, “‘condemned al 
to perpetual helotism,” is not conducive to the health of a: 
The third reason is the comparative instability of manufacturing 
ness. It becomes a matter of the most serious concern for a Stat 
« when a very large proportion of the population has. been, through 
their agency, rendered dependent on -foreign demand, and on the 
caprices and mutations of fashion” (p. 192). That also is a state of 
things fraught with danger to the health of a community.. McCulloch 
always treats political economy as if he defined it—and the definition 
would be better than his own—as the science of the working of indus- 
trial society in health and disease; and hæ always throws on the State 
a considerable responsibility in the business of social hygiene; going so . 
far, we have seen in the passages just quoted, as to suggest whether 
a legal check ought not to have been’ imposed on the free growth of 
the factory system; on account of its bad effects on the economic 
position of the labouring class. We had suffered the system to 
advance too far to impose that check now, but there were other 
meagures which, in his opinion, the Legislature might judiciously take 
in. the same interest. It is of course impossible, by Act of Parliament, 
to infuse higher views of duty or warmer feelings of ordinary human. 
regard into the relations between manufacturers and their workmen ; 
but the State might, according to McCulloch, do something to mitigate 
the modern plague of commercial cyises, by a policy of free trade, by 
adopting a sound monetary system, by securing a continuance of peace, 
VOL. LIV. í a 
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eon a scheme of public charity as might fully relieve the. 
ithout imsulting the feelings or lessening the industry of 
æ classes” (p. 192). aa 
mmercial crises, so with other features of the modern 
em; wherever they tend .to the deterioration of the + 
, McCulloch always holds the State bound to intervene, 
yent such a result. He would stop the immigration of 
imes called pauper labour—of bodies of work-people 
an inferior standard of life—because their example and 
n tend to pull down the native population to their own 
mple he chooses is not the J ewish element in the East- 
but the much more important case of the Irish immigra- 
rpool and Glasgow; and while he would prefer to see 
zing steps to improve the Trish people in Ireland itself, 
if that is not practicable, then ‘ justice to our own 
ak. measures should be adopted to hinder Great 
eing overrun TE War of this officina 
nder Ireland from, dragging -aowi 05 tht sate ndpes 
nperism and wretchedness in which she is sunk” (p. 422). 
y be wise, or it may not, but it shows very plainly— 
so often in his writings—how deeply McCulloch’s mind 
rated with the conviction that one of the greatest of all the ` 
As from which the State ought to. do what it well can to preserve 
eople, was the danger of falling to a lower standard of tastes and 
uirements, and thereby losing ambition and industry, and the very 
ossibility of rising again. l 
This lowering of the opinions of the labouring class with respect to the 
mode in which they should, live, is perhaps the most serious of all the evils 
that can befall them. .... The example of such individuals or bodies .of 
individuals assubmit quietly to have their wages reduced, and who are content 
if they get only mere necessaries, should never be held up for public imitation. 
On the contrary, everything should be done to make such apathy be esteemed 
discreditable. The best intergsts of society require that the rate of wages 
- should be elevated as high as possible—that a taste for comforts and enjoy- 
ments should be widely diffused and, if possible, interwoven with national ` 
habits and prejudices. Very low wages, by rendering’ it impossible for in- 
creased exertions to obtain any considerable increase of advantages, effectually 
_ hinder them from being made, and are of all others the most powerful cause of 
that idleness and apathy that contents itself with what can barely continue 
-animal existence” (p. 415). i ' 
And he goes on to refute the idea of Benjamin Franklin, that high 
wages breed indolent and dissipated habits, and to contend that they 
not only improve the character and efficiency of the labourer, but are 
in the end a source of gain, instead of loss, to the employer. But, 
although the maintenance of a high rate‘of wages is so great an. object 
of public solicitude, it was an object which it was, in McCulloch’s 
judgment, outside the State’s province, simply because it was outside 
its power, to do.anything directly to promote, because while authority 
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could fix a price for labour, it. could. never compel employers to engage 
labour at that price; and consequently its interference in such a way 
would only end in injury to the class it sought to befriend, as well as 
to the trade of the country in general. ‘Still, McCulloch is far from 
wishing to repel the State’s offices or the offices of public opinion in 
‘connection with the business altogether. In the passage just quoted 
he expressly makes an appeal to public opinion for an active inter- 
Terence in a direction where, he believes, its interfetence might be 
useful; and as for the action of the State, he approves, for one thing, 
of the legalization of trades unions, and, for another, of the special 
instruction of the public, at the national expense, in the puncraler on. 
which a high rate of wages depend. 

In regard to the Factory Acts, while he would have the hours of 
labour in the case of grown-up men settled by the parties themselves, 
because he thought them the only persons competent to settle them 
satisfactorily, he strongly supported the interference of the Legislature, 
on grounds of ordinary humanity, to limit the working day of children - 
and women, because “the former are naturally, and the latter 
have been rendered through custom and the institutions of society, 
unable to protect themselves” (p. 426); and he seconded all Lord 
Shaftesbury’s labours down to the Ten Hours Act of 1847, to which 
he objected on the ground that it involved a practical interference 
with all adult factory labour. On the other hand, ‘he was in favour 
of the principle of employers’ liability for accidents in mines and 
workshops, because there seemed no other way of saving the labourers 
from-their own carelessness, except by making the masters responsible 
for the enforcement of the necessary regulations (p. 307). 

But McCulloch’s general position on this class of question is still 
better exemplified in the view he takes of the State’s duty on a 
matter of great present interest, the housing of the poor. Here he 
has no hesitation in throwing the principal blame for,the bad accom- 
modation ‘of the working-classes of thei day, for the underground 
‘cellar dwellings of Liverpool and Manchester, the overcrowded 
lodging-houses of London, and the streets of cottages unsupplied with 
water or drainage, on-“the culpable inattention of the authorities.” 
Mr. Goschen vindicates the legitimacy of Government interference 
with the housing of the people, on the ground that it is the business 
-of Government to see justice done between man and man. When a 
man. hired a house Government had a right to see that he got a’ house, 
and a house meant a dwelling fit for human habitation. The inspection 
of houses is, according to this idea, only a case of necessary protection 
against fraud, like the institution of medical examinations, the assay- 
ing of metals, or the testing of drugs; and protection against frand 
is admitted everywhere to be the proper business of Government. 
McCulloch bases his justification of the isitervention’ on much broader 

R2 
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grounds. Government needs no other warrant for condemning a 
house that is unfit for human habitation but the simple fact that the 
house, is unfit for human’ habitation, and it makes no difference 
whether the tenant is cheated into taking the bad house, or takes it 
openly because he prefers it. In fact, the strongest reason, in 
` McCulloch’s opinion, for invoking Government interference in the 
case at all is precisely the circumstance that so many people actually 
prefer unwholesome houses from motives of economy. l 


“Such cottages,” heZays, “being cheap, are always sure to find occupiers. 
Nothing, however, cay/be more obvious than that it is the duty of Govern- 
merit to take measures for the prevention and repair of an abuse of this sort. 
Its injurious influence is not confined to the-occupiers of the houses referred 
to, though if it were that would be no good reason.for declining to introduce 
a better system. But the diseases engendered in these unhealthy abodes 
frequently extend their ravages through all ċlasses of the community, so 
that the best interests of the middle and higher orders, as well as of the 
lowest, are involved.in this question. And, on the same principle that we 
adopt measures to guard against the plague, we should endeavour to secure 


ourselves against typhus, and against the brutalizing influence, over any ` 


808s portion of the population, of a residence amid filth and disease ” 
p. 308). : 5 ' 


The last clause is remarkable. The State is required to protect , 


` the people from degrading influences, to prevent them from being 
brutalized through the avarice or apathy of others, and to prevent 
them being brutalized through the avarice or apathy of themselves. 
It is not what many persons would expect, but here we have political 


economy, and the most “orthodox” political economy, forcing people 


to go to.a dearer market for their houses, in order to satisfy a senti- 
ment of humanity, and imposing on the State a social mission of a 
broad positive character—the mission of extirpating brutalizing in- 
fluences. Yet, expected or not, this is really the ordinary tradition 
of English economists—it is the principle laid down by Smith of 
obliging the State to secure for the people an unmutilated- and unde- 
formed manhodd, to providg for them by public means the funda- 
mental conditions of a humane existence. 
McCulloch’s position comes out more clearly still in the reasons he 
gives for advocating a compulsory provision for the able-bodied ‘poor, 
and a national system of popular education. With regard to the 
impotent poor, he is content with saying that it would be inhumanity 
to deny them support, and injustice to throw their support exclusively. 
on the, benevolent. A poor-rate is sometimes defended on what are 
professed to be strictly economical grounds, by showing that it is both 
less mischievous and less expensive than mendicity; but what strikes 
McCulloch is not so much the wastefulness of: private charity in the 
hands of the benevolent as the injustice of suffering the avaricious to, 
escape their natural obligations. Few, however, have much difficulty 
in finding one good reason er another for making a public provision 
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for the impotent poor; the crux of the question of public assistance is 
the case of the able-bodied poor. A provision for the able-bodied poor 
is practically a recognition in a particular form of “‘ the right to labour,” 
and the right to labour resounds with many revolutionary terrors in 
our English ears, although it has, as a matter of fact, been practised 
quietly, and most of the time in one of its most pernicious forms, in 
every parish of England for nearly three hundred years. 

Now, on this question McCulloch was a convert. He confessed to 
the Committee on the State of the Poor in Ireland, in 1830, that he- 
had changed his views on the subject entirely since his previous evi- 
dence in 1825. He had formerly been, he said, “ too much imbued 
with mere theory, with the opinions of Malthus and Townsend;” but 
he had. become a firm believer in the necessity and the public advantage 
of a legal provision for the able-bodied poor, and he strongly recom- 
mended the introduction of such a system into Ireland, in the first 
instance as an instrument of individual relief, but also as an’ effectual 
engine of social improvement. He gives the reasons for his conversion 
partly in his evidence, and partly in a more systematic form in his 
« Principles of Political Economy.” First, Malthus had attributed to 
the Poor Law itself effects which really sprang from certain bad 
arrangements that had been engrafted on the English system of relief, 
but were not essential to it—viz., the allowance system, and the law 
known as Gilbert’s Act, which deprived parishes of the right to refuse 
relief except in workhouses, and forced them to provide work for 
paupers, if paupers desired it, at or near their own houses. These 
two arrangements, in McCulloch’s opinion, converted the English 
provision for the able-bodied poor from what we may term a wise and 
conditional right of labour into an unwise and dangerous one. In the 
second place, he had come to see that a legal provision for the poor, 
instead of having, as was alleged, a necessary tendency to multiply 
pauperism, had in reality a natural tendency to preveht its growth, 
because it gave the landlords and influential ratepayers a strong 
pecuniary as well as moral interest in producing that result. Its 
object was thus to establish in every parish a new local stimulus to 
social improvement, and it was on’ account of this effect of a Poor 
Law that McCulloch thought it would be specially beneficial to 
Ireland, because there was nothing Ireland needed more than just such 
a local stimulus. In the third place, he had become more and more 
profoundly impressed with the increasing gravity of the vicissitudes 
and fluctuations of employment to which English labourers were 
subject, since England became mainly a manufacturing country, and 
that unhappy feature of manufacturing industry was his principal 
reason for invoking legislative assistance.: A purely agricultural 
country, he thought, might be able*to do without a Poor Law, because 
agricultural emplSyment was comparatively steady; but in a manu- 
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facturing country a Poor Law was ‘indispensable, on account of the 
long periods of depression or privation which were normal incidents 
in the life of labour in such a country, and on account of the perni~ 
cious effect which these periods of privation would, if unchecked, be 
certain to exercise upon thé character and habits of the labouring 
classes, through “lowering their estimate of what is required for their 
comfortable and decent subsistence ” Political Economy,” p. 448). 


“During these periods of extraordinary privation the labourer, if not 
effectually relieved, would imperceptibly lose that taste for order, decency, 
and cleanliness which had been gradually formed and accumulated in better 
times by the insensible operation of habit and example, and no strength of 
argument, no force of authority, could again instil into the minds of a new 
generation, growing up under more prosperous circumstances, the sentiments 
and tastes thus: uprooted and destroyed by the cold breath of penury. Every 
return of temporary distress would therefore vitiate the feelings and lower 
the sensibilities of the labouring classes ” (p. 449). 


McCulloch quotes these, words from Barton, but he quotes‘ them 
to express his own view, and their teaching is very explicit on the 
duty of Government to the unemployed in seasons of commercial 
distress. In ‘such seasons of “ extraordinary privation ” the State is 
called upon to take ‘ effectual” measures—extraordinary measures, we 
may infer, if extraordinary measures were necessary—for the relief of 
the unemployed, not merely to save them from starvation, but to pre- 
vent them from losing established habits of ‘order, decency, and 
cleanliness ;” from getting their feelings vitiated, their sensibilities im- 
paired, so that they were in danger of remaining content with a worse 
standard of living, and sinking to a lower scale in the dignity of social 
and civilized being. In a word, it is held to be the duty of the State to 
prevent, if it can, the temporary reverses of the labouring class from 
resulting in its permanent moral decadence; and as the object of the , 
State’s intervention is to preserve the dignity, the self-respect, the moral 
independence ahd energy of, the labouring class, the manner of the 
intervention, the choice of actual means and steps for administering 
the relief, must, of course, be governed by the same considerations, 
“ The true secret of assisting the poor,” says McCulloch, borrowing: 

.the: words of Archbishop Sumner, “is to make ‘them agents in 
bettering their own condition; and to supply them, not with a temporary 
stimulus, but with a permanent energy” (p. 475). 

‘The same principles come out even more strongly i in McCulloch’. 
remarks on natiorial education. He says, “the providing of elemen- 
tary instruction for all classes is one of the most pressing ‘duties of 
Government” (p. 478); and the elementary instruction he would 

_ provide would not stop at reading:and writing, but would include 
even a knowledge of so much political economy as would explain “ the 
circumstances which elevate and depress the rate of wages ”.(p. 474). 

_ It was ‘the duty: of Government to extirpate ignorazice, because, ‘ of 
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all obstacles to improvement, ignorance was the most formidable ;” and 
it was its duty to establish Government schools for the purpose, 
because charity schools impaired the self-respect and sense of in- 
dependence which were themselves first essentials of all social im- 
provement. 


“No extension of the system of charity and subscription schools can ever 
fully compensate for the want of a statutory provision for the education of 
the public. Something of degradation always attaches tò the fact of one’s 
having been brought up in a char ity school. The parents who send children to 
such an institution, and even the children, know that they have been received 
only because they are paupers unable to pay for their education; and this 

. consciousness has a tendency to weaken that sense. of independence and 
self-respect, for the want of which the best education may be but an im- 
perfect substitute. But no sich feeling could operate on the pupils of 
schools established by the State” (p. 476). 


There is no question with McCulloch about the right of the State 
to take steps to forward the moral progress, or to prevent the moral 
decadence, of the community—or any part of the community—under 
its care; that is simply its plain and primary duty, though there may 
be question with the State, as with other agencies, whether particular 
measures proposed for the purpose are'really calculated to effect it. 
After this long, and we fear tedious, account of the opinions of 
McCulloch, it would be needless to call more witnesses to refute those 
who so commonly accuse English economists of teaching an extreme 
individualism. For McCulloch may be said to be their own witness ; 
they hold him up as the hardest and narrowest of a hard and narrow 
school; one of the ablest of them, Mr. J. K. Ingram, who writes 
McCulloch's memoir in the Encyclopædia Britannica, going so far as 
to accuse him of exhibiting “ a habitual deadness in the study of social 
questions to all but material considerations.” We have adduced 
enough to disprove that statement. The reader of McCulloch’s 
writings is constantly struck. to observe how habitually his judgment 
of a social question is governed by ethical rather than economical 
considerations, and how his supreme concern always seems to be to 
guard the labouring poor from falling into any sort of permanent 
degradation, and to place them securely on the lines of progressive 
elevation. But perhaps a word may be required about the Manchester 
school. Mr. Ingram states—and again his statemént probably agrees 
with current prepossessions—that McCulloch ‘occupied ‘substantially - 
the same theoretic position as was occupied at a somewhat later period 
by the Manchester school” (Encyc. Brit., art. *“ Political Economy”). 
We have seen what McCulloch’s theoretic position really was, and it 
is certainly not the Manchester doctrine of popular anathema, it is not 
the Manchesterismus of the German schools. But the Manchester 
men can scarcely be said to have Properly had anything in the nature 
of a general thedretic position. They were not a school of political 
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philosophy—they were a bahd of practical politicians leagued to pro- 
mote particular reforms, especially two teforms in international policy 
which involved large curtailments of the rôle of Government—viz:, 
free trade with other countries, and non-intervention in their internal 
_ affairs ; but they were far from thinking that, because it would be 
` well for the State to abstain from certain specific interferences, it 
would be well for it to abstain from all; or that if the State had no 
civilizing mission towards the people of other countries, it had’ there- 
fore no civilizing mission towards its own. Cobden, for example—to 
go no farther—was a lifelong advocate of a national system of education, 
he was a friend of factory legislation for women and children, and, with 
respect to the poor, he taught in one of his speeches the semi- 
socialistic doctrine that the poor had, the first right to maintenance 
from the land—that they are, as it were, the first mortgagees. The , 
Manchestér school ‘is really nothing but a stage convention, a ‘con~ 
venient polemical device for. marking off a particular theoretical 
extreme regarding the task of the State; but the persons in actual life 
who were presumed to compose the school were no more, all of them, 
- adherents of that theory than Scotchmen, off the stage, have all short 
kilts and red hair. And as for that theory itself, the „theory of 
laissez-faire, it has. never in England been really anything more 
than it is now, the plea of alarmed vested interests stealing an un- 
warranted, and we believe an unwelcome, shelter under the ægis of 
` economic science. English economists, from Smith to McCulloch, 
from McCulloch to Mr. Sidgwick, have adhered with a truly remarkable 
steadiness to a social doctrine of a precisely: contrary character—a 
social doctrine which, instead of exhibiting any unreasonable aversion 
to Government interference, expressly assigns to Government a just 
‘and proper place in promoting the social and industrial development 
of the community. In the first place, in the department of production, 
they freely allow that just as there are many industrial enterprises in 
the conduct of which individual ‘initiative must, for want of resources 
or other reasons, yield to joint-stock companies, so there are others for 
which individuals and companies alike must give place to the State, 
because the State is by nature or circumstances better fitted than 
either to conduct them satisfactorily; and in the next place, in the 
department of distribution, while rating the moral or personal inde- 
pendence of the individual as a supreme blessing and claim, they have 
no scruple in calling on the State to interfere with the natural liberty 
of contract between man and man, wherever such interference seems 
requisite to secure just and equitable dealing, to guard that personal 
independence itself from being sapped, or to establish the people 
_ better in any of the other elementary conditions of all humane living. 
‘We sometimes take pride at the. present day in professing a distrust 
for doctrinaire or metaphysical politics, and we are mo doubt right; - 
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but that reproach cannot justly be levelled against the English econo- 
mists. They were not Dutch gardeners trying to dress the world 
after an artificial scheme’; that is more distinctive of the social systems 
they- opposed ; their own. system indeed was to study Nature, to dis- 
cover the principles of sound natural social growth, and to follow them ; 
but they had no idea on that account of leaving things to grow 
merely as they would, or of renouncing the help of good husbandry. 
They had, as we have seen, a positive doctrine of social politics, which 
required from the State much more than the protection of liberty and 
the repression of crime; they asked the State to undertake such 
industrial work as it was naturally better fitted to perform than indivi- 
duals or associations of individuals, and they asked the State to secure 
to the body of the citizens the essential conditions of a' normal and 
progressive manhood. 

Now this doctrine—which may be called the English doctrine of 
social polities—seems to furnish a basis of considerable practical value 
for discriminating between a wholesome and effectiye participation by 
Government in the work of social reform, on the one hand, and 
those pernicious and dangerous forms of intervention on the other, 
which may be correctly known by the name of State-Socialism. But 
that I must reserve for a subsequent- article. 

‘JOHN RAE. 
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THE PAROCHIAL SYSTEM AT FAULT. 


HRISTIANITY,” we have been assured, “is not in possession 

in South London.” * Sweeping as the statement appears to 

be, it has received the direct sanction of the Bishop of Rochester, and 
must therefore be counted with as a verdict’ approved by some at 
least of those whose judgment upon the question should be most 
convincing. There are no grounds for supposing that any general 
statement of this kind, which is true of South London, is not, upon 
the whole, equally true of London north of the’ Thames. And, if 
this be so, it is difficult to see how Churchmen can possibly allow the 
verdict to pass without scrutiny of the methods which, to some 
extent at least, have proved inadequate to the great end before them. 
It may be that the methods in themselves are good enough, but that 
they are imperfectly followed ; still, wherever the fault may lie, it is 
quite as well that the truth should be fully understood. Without 
here discussing this statement in its general application to London 
south or north of the Thames, one may be permitted to ask whether 
facts do'not at present point to a serious breakdown in the parochial 
system. I do not mean as to the theoretical competence of the 
Church to do its duty by any parish in which it is adequately repre- . 
sented, but as to the degree id which the parochial system is now 
followed, and more especially as to its practical decadence before 
methods which are essentially. congregational, The existing facts do 
not seem to be very well understood, perhaps because, whenever the 
question of Disestablishment is discussed in detail, the advantages of 
the parochial system have a foremost place in the statement of 
defence. The recognized relations of the incumbent to the whole 
population of his parish, and the opportunity thus presented for in- 


* The Record, January 6, 1838. 
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fluencing those who will not seek the parson, but may be open to 
admonition if sought by him, are the subject of frequent eulogy. 
The system is in theory most admirable, and deserves all that can be 
said in its favour. But how far is it carried out’ to-day? Hitherto. 
it has been customary on all sides to assume that the Church’s system 
is still, in practice as well as in theory, essentially parochial; that 
the incumbent endeavours to reach all the dwellers in his parish, — 
whether they do or do not come to church; and that it is for 
them alone he spends himself in work. There have been, éuriously 
enough, but few attempts to test this theory by facts, partly perhaps 
because the multiplication of parochial organization has proceeded so- 
rapidly of late that attacks upon the parochial system would appear at 
once ungenerous and unjust. But, as a matter of fact, the whole 
apparatus of classes, meetings, clubs, and countless other machinery is. 
not peculiar to the parochial system. It may cluster around a chapel,. 
always provided that’ its ministers and its people care to spend and be 
spent in such works. It is possible to indicate chapels which, in 
organization for the members of their own body, and in care for the- 
surrounding poor, are no less ‘busy than adjacent churches, whilst 
the congregations of many are drawn as largely from residents in 
the immediate neighbourhood as those of some churches around 
them. Even Mr. Spurgeon, as the registers of the Tabernacle show, 
draws more than 50 per cent. of his hearers from within a radius of 
one mile. But whilst much of Nonconformity is seeking to work 
upon what may be called parochial lines, there is a disposition on the 
part of some Churchmen no longer to look on the parish as a plot of 
ground to be thoroughly tilled in every part, a plot the limits of 
which should not be overstepped ; but rather to regard the church 
and the organizations which cluster around it as things which anybody 
may use if they please, conveniences to which the ‘attention of the 
parishioner shall not be invited more frequently or more pressingly 
than that of anybody else within reach. This is not confessed in so 
many words, but it unquestionably expresses the’ truth as to many 
parishes. And even where the case is not so bad as this, the parochial 
system is often giving way before congregationalism pure and simple. 
No London congregation is wholly parochial; few, save those com- 
posed entirely of the poor, are chiefly parochial. The poor have, of 
course, fewer temptations to go astray; they are less independent in 
their views as to doctrine or as to the personal characteristics of the 
clergy they sit under; they have in many cases ties to their parish 
church which do not bind their more prosperous neighbours. They 
have children at the day or Sunday-schools, the wife may attend a 
mothers’ meeting, the father the club, the son a Bible-class or Young 
Men’s Society, and the daughter a° branch of the Girls’ Friendly . 
Society. Yet even Amongst the poor, congregationalism is a vigorous 
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plant. An inspection of the Bible-class and Girls’ Friendly rolls, in 
a large parish showed that at least two-fifths ofthe members came from 
other parishes. A Bible-class for adulis has been found to supply much 
< the same evidence. Of the thirty-two lay workers in a large London 
parish, who were bond fide members of the congregation, only eighteen 
lived in the parish. The fact requires little explanation. A parish 
well organized naturally draws recruits from its less vigorous neigh- 
bour, as one member of a class or a club tells his acquaintances 
about it, In this way agencies may even prosper, although the very 
persons for whom they are presumed to exist—i.c., the parishioners— 
know little and care little about them. But it is amongst the middle 
and upper classes of church-goers that congregationalism is most ram- - 
pant. There its developments sometimes produce the strangest, results, 
It is not so long ago, for example, since A. (the incumbent of a 
prosperous parish in London) called upon B. (a clerical neighbour), 
to complain that some of his, parishioners had been encouraged in 
attendance at B.’s church. A. hinted that, in his judgment, the ` 
action of B. was unneighbourly and immoral. “ What?” retorted 
B., “do you protest against one of your parishioners attending miy 
free and open church, whilst you quietly pocket money by letting 
seats in your own church to C. and D., and E. and F., who are all 
parishioners of mine?” A, had not seen the matter in that light 
before. Yet this is not the worst that can be said, for it is a widely 
accepted fact that a London churchwarden has been known to write 
to a member of another congregation, offering to secure for her seats 
in his church at a reduced rental. 

The causes of congregationalism are, of course, many. A popular 
preacher, for example, unquestionably robs his neighbours; he can- 
not help it, One of the best filled churches in the whole of 
London, the incumbent of which is deservedly amongst the most 
popular antl useful of workers and preachers, draws its congre- 
gation very largely from distant parishes, Whilst wealthy residents 
around gö elsewhere or go nowhere, the church at their doors 
is always well filled; filled at the expense of other men’s empty 
benches. But the harm is riot ’done by the popular preachers alone. 
There are other and more weighty causes than the pre-eminence of a 
few notable men. ‘There is the matter of pastoral visitation. It is 
very doubtful whether in nine-tenths of the middle-class London 
parishes the systematic ‘visitation by the clergy goes much beyond 
that of the regular attendants at church, and of any sick whose cases’ 
may come to the notice of district visitors. In some instances this is 
absolutely confessed, with an audacity which argues either overwork, 
ignorance, or an unwholesome contempt for duty on the part of 
somebody. In many London Churches you may see an announce- 
ment, informing the worshipper in rather curt 4nd repellent terms 
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that, if he will place his name and address in a box, or give them to 
the verger, he will be called upon by the clergy. In other cases the 
parish magazine is the medium for the same announcement; or a 
board outside the church sometimes does, duty for the purpose. In 
all such cases the inference is the same—that it is no particular busi- 
ness of the parson to call upon parishioners; but still, if anybody 
wishes it, the boon will not be withheld. A suburban vicar, writing a 
few months ago to a Church newspaper, ventured even to go further. 
than this. He seemed to regard the demand for systematic visita- 
tion as wholly irrational, and offered the suggestion that, if 

parishioners would send in subscriptions to some parochial fund, ` 
their.clergy would then be aware of their existence. ‘This letter was 
not a sorry jest perpetrated by a designing Liberationist, but a docu- 
ment properly authenticated to the satisfaction, we must presume, of 
the editor who gave it publicity. The condition of neglect to 
which these instances testify occasionally finds expression in words, 
but appears to excite comparatively little interest in Church circles. 
The facts, however, are often sadly humbling. Here are three 
cases which may serve as examples of many more. The first 
is that of a London layman, who has lived nineteen years in the 
same suburb ; for nine of these his house was contiguous to one church, 
and for the other ten he has lived within two hundred yards 
of another. For many years he attended the adjoining church with 
more or less regularity ; but during | the whole time no clergyman 
-has ever called at his house. He now attends a Congregational 
chapel, largely supported by the wealthy, the pastor of which does 
not bargain to visit his flock. He is the type of many others, who, 
without any strong attachment to the Church, are easily persnaded 
to accept the inefficiency or the indifference of their own clergy as 
sufficient reason for thinking ill of the Church’s system as a whole. 
The second case is that of a journalist, holding a lay-reader’s 
license, who, willing to work in his own parith, has never once been 
called upon by the clergy. The sole recognition of his existence has 
been a stray notice thrust into the letter-box during the progress of 
a parochial mission. The third instance is that of a clergyman, 
unoccupied in pastoral work, who during fifteen months attended his 
parish church with such regularity as occasional duty permitted ; 
but was never in that time discovered either, by the vicar or the 
curates of the church'in the next road. In the Church’s Office 
for the ordering of deacons, the candidate promises to “ search for the 
sick; poor, and impotent people of the parish.” Does the use of 
notice board, or the fly-leaf of a magazine—the circulation of which 
may be under three hundred—-satisfy this promise? Again, the priest. 
solemnly promises to “use both public and private monitions, and 
exhortations, as welb to the sick as the whole, within his cure.” 
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Further, the Church’s injunctions as to Confirmation and the Lord’s 


‘Supper all presuppose a’ knowledge of parishioners quite incompatible 


with the notice-board, plan‘of relations. But surely it cannot be 
disputed that the Church expects from the incumbent a pastoral 


‘superintendence of his people at their own homes, in which the. 
` initiative shall come from the clergy. The descent to the notice- 


board and parish magazine method of invitation seems to imply that 


.@ parson does not claim it as his duty or his right to visit all whom, 


the Church has placed under his charge. In other words he volun- 


N tarily accepts the place of a minister to such persons as shall ask his 


services, a position much more akin to that of the chapel pastor than 


‘that of the church parson. 


The causes which contribute to a very wide-spread ee of 


on, because it will produce a total failure in all branches of Christian 
work, whilst inadequate visitation is often found side by side with 


efficient work of other kinds. Want of courage and tact are per- 


haps responsible for much ; indeed it is quite certain that some men 
are personally ` disqualified for this part, of their.duty. But there 
are other and more easily remedied causes. This very congregation- 
alism itself is amongst them. The vicar of one of the largest parishes 
in London, deploring sincerely his inability to compass more work, 


~ 


‘systematic visitation are many. Sheer laziness need not be dwelt . 


‘said: “You see, some of my people come a long’ way; and by — 


. the timè I have gone a couple of miles or so and’ paid one visit, 


the afternoon is over.” Exactly so; and because of this ‘the evil 
goes on perpetuating itself. Another and most fruitful cause is the 
extraordinary affection men often have for extra-parochial work. 
Some, even with important parishes that could fill every moment of 
their time, are, week after week, drawn into ‘accepting laborious 
engagements wholly unconnected with the work of their own charges, 
Outsiders declare that lives are frittered away upon committees, and 
in the discharge of pube engagements, whilst parishioners complain 
of the vicar’s absence.. The parson may justifiably claim, like other 
toilers, to find recreation in occasional change of work ; but est modus 
in rebus, and no reflex benefits compensate for direct opportunities lost. 


` That they themselves are, often unconscious of the evil was curiously 


manifested in the answer of a London incumbent to a suggestion that 


che should undertake a’ piece of extra-parochial work: “T am very 


sorry, but unfortimately I have an engagement in my own parish.” 
The mental position implied in this neglect seems wholly unrecognized. 


' Yet if a clergyman accepts a benefice he surely undertakes, in return 
for its.stipend, to discharge the accompanying duties. He is not doing 


it if, with people unvisited and organizations neglected, he often whiles 


_ the day away at committee-rooms or in placid enjoyment of meetings. 


Somé offenders in this way can nevertheless boast of well-organized 
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parishes, because they possess a positive genius for setting other 
people to work; because, too, their freely given help secures ‘them 
the aid of societies which supply assistance to the clergy. Perhaps 
it would not be unwise for such bodies, when overhauling their 
arrangements, to consider in how many instances their grants are 
given to clergy who are not wholly devoted to their own parochial 
duty. It may be said, of course, that these are extreme cases. 
Well, they are sufficiently numerous to account for much of the 
congregationalism existing amongst church-going people to-day. 
But, upon the other hand, it would be grossly unfair to ignore 
the hard and systematic work so widely, and well done in this — 
direction. ‘There are parishes where nearly every .house contains 
not one but two or three or even more families; and yet systematic 
visitation goes steadily on despite the ceaseless changes of the 
population. There are incumbents who, not content with calls at 
recognized hours, lay themselves out to make friends with their male 
parishioners by visiting in the evening or on Sunday afternoon. 
The wealthy are sought out as well as the poor. Where this is done 
the congregational impulse receives a very severe check. 

But the frequent neglect of systematic visitation is not the 
only cause. Doctrine Ae ritual do their part. In these matters 
the Church of England is no homogeneous body. The extreme 
High Churchman, with his prayers for the dead and his preference 
- for pre-Reformation uses in celebrating what is strangely like the 
Mass, is more remote in feeling from the ultra-Protestant than a 
Baptist is from a Wesleyan. There are Church newspapers, which 
chronicle with modified approval Nonconformist news and rarely 
say a word for Church defence, that never weary of attacking the 
Ritualist, his faith and his practice. There are many men who 
would preach in a Nonconformist chapel to-morrow (bishops per- 
mitting), but would rather go to the stake than share the worship of 
St. Alban’s, Holborn, and conform to the ues of its pulpit. Whilst 
there’ are these ever-widening divergences of opinion, it is clear that 
the parochial system must be wholly discarded by many. Take a 
familiar instance. A Prime Minister appoints to a vacant benefice 
am extreme Ritualist. The building itself has been the work of 
. Low Churchmen, the services have been of the Low Church type, 
the doctrine distinctly Evangelical. The change comes, and the old 
congregation goes. Another is soon found, it is true, but the original 
members are lost. They instantly become Congregationalists, and 
find, near or far, a resting-place in conformity with their old tastes. 
The same thing happens when the case is reversed, or when a Broad 
Churchman succeeds an Evangelical. Nay, more than this, so little 
is the parochial system a tie upon the rank-and-file of Churchmen, 
that an objection to ethe new preacher’s style or method is often 
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enough. to set the hearers roving. It is not so long ago since a 
change of incumbency occurred at a popular church in London. ‘The 
departing vicar, a man of rare eloquence, had gathered an attached 
congregation. At his removal it fell to pieces; and although there 
was no change of’'doctrine or ritual, the new-comer had virtually to 
start again. The church is’ now as full as ever; but where are - 
many ofthe old faces?. I admit that.the disintegration is often 
‘less than might have been expected; that in many cases a total 
change in doctrine and ritual sends but comparatively few away. 
Yet in such instances experience has shown that it is the backbone of 
the congregation—the parish workers, the Sunday-school teachers, the 
` mainstay of the existing organization—that resents the change. The 
constant members remain rather from a stolid indifference to matters . 
of doctrine, and indisposition to incur inconvenience, than from any 
real attachment to the church as the church of their parish. It 
results from this that whenever a church is served by clergy who 
are very distinct in doctrine and ritual, who are either very High or: 
very Low or very Broad Churchmen, the prevalence of Congrega- 
tionalism amongst the parishioners will be all the greater. As a 
matter of fact, this is usually the case: A certain percentage of 
such extreme churches are practically empty, and when, by reason of 
clerical efficiency or less satisfactory attractions, the church is full, it 
will often be found that non-parishioners are crowding the seats that 
ought to be filled from the streets around. 

Yet one more cause of Congregationalism is the comparatively poor 
quality of the average Church sermon. But before the clergy are © 
wholly condemned, something has to be said. The development of 

` parochial organization has carried with it at least one defect,: it has 
lessened the time available for reading and for the adequate prepara- 
tion of the ‘weekly sermons. Many a ‘parson, remembering the 
homiletical requirements of the week, and glancing at his list of 
classes, meetings, and œubs, together with his school and other 
(parochial) engagements—quite apart from the duty of pastoral 
visitation—must sigh for the freedom of his Nonconformist brother. 
In view of the amount of work taken up by the average town 
incumbent, and the little time left for reading, the only marvel is 
that their sermons are as good as they are. However able a man 
may be, however extensive the stock of knowledge with which he 
began his ministerial life, he cannot go on preaching useful sermons 
unless time is secured for reading and for thought.” That such 
opportunities. might be won from the surrender of extra- parochial 
work must sometimes be true; and that much more time would be 
available if many burdens, suited only to lay shoulders, were 
removed from those of the parson, is equally certain. But at 
present we are oùly concerned with the fact; agd nothing is more | 
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obvious than that town clergy leave themselves a wholly insufficient 
time for sermon preparation. Assistant curates for the most part 
cannot help themselves, but their comparative inexperience and 
helplessness certainly calls for more consideration than is usually 
given by the incumbent-master. The, result of all this is that the 


average sermon not seldom repels instead of attracting the hearer., 


Its composition is at times marked by solecisms horrible enough to 
make the blood of a purist run cold. But its chief defect is a too 


evident lack of independent thought. Statements have evidently’ 


been accepted and transferred to the preacher’s pages without any 
attempt at investing them with an originality of the preacher’s own. 

The ten minutes’ sermon is, indeed, one way out of the difficulty. 
But a really good ten minutes’ sermon wox questionably imply 
more time in preparation than a discourse'twice as g; and the fact 
that most exceedingly short sermons ar: also exceedi uv weak is, 
doubtless, a proof that the additional tim¢ has not been given. More 
is the pity. Great as the attractions oficomplicated ritual, gorgeous 
ceremonial, and good music appear to be for some minds, the powey 
of an able sermon is really greater. There is nothing to which a 
London congregation so readily responds as to a good sermon. Its 
doctrine may not wholly fit into that of the hearer ; its characteristics 
may in some other points be held opens ; but if it disclose care 
and knowledge, if it bear the impress of} sincerity, if it be delivered 
as the speech of a man who believes Wha} he is saying, and wishes to 
speak straight to his hearers’ hearts—then it is very certain to find a 
willing audience. The public are really not hypercritical. Very 
odes gifts, belonging to what may be called the tub-thumping 
school of oratory, have been known to fill a large church with eager 
congregations, the members of which in some digances had a personal 
dislike for the preacher. The orator may juse manuscript, or employ 
notes, or discard both and close his Bible with ostentatious com- 
placency as soon as the text has been giver out—it matters little, so 
long as the substance be good, the delivery beyond quesion sincére, 
and the speaker’s life not contradictory to his admonitions. Every 
incumbent knows quite well that the advent of a better preacher than 
himself into the neighbourhood will, to a greater or less degree, 
affect his congregation, the degree depending chiefly upon the close- 
ness of his own relations with them. An obvious remedy for this 
strong temptation to Congregationalism would be to raise all round 
the standard of preaching. But there are no signs that this is 
being attempted. Every assistance is, indeed, offered to overworked 
clergy in thé way of homiletic magazines, volumes of sermons, 
of sermon outlines, or of purple panni for the decking of home- 
made discourses. The rapidity with which these are poured from 


the press, and the singularly weak character of (much that finds 
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a very ready sale, point.to a demand that is, if not discriminat- 
ing, at least steady. But the evil is deep-seated. The truth 
is that a University man may be ordained and enter the pulpit 
of the church to which he has been licensed without ever having: 
previously addressed two words to any gathering of Christian 
people; without ever having written or otherwise prepared a single 
sermon, save that composed in the throes of the examination-room 
for the eye of the bishop, who, a day or two afterwards, gave him 
“authority to read thè Gospel in the Church of God, and to preach 


‘the same, if thou be thereto licensed by the bishop himself.” So. 


far as deeds go, only one bishop on the bench has openly exhibited 
doubt as to the fitness of any graduate to preach when.once he has 
been ordained. In,the-case of candidates who have kept terms at 
some theological dollege, practice in sermon preparation will have- 
been obtained” But the gteat body of University men do not enter 
a theological college or hallSand too often present themselves to their: 
bishop with no more concéption of sermon-making than has been 
gathered from their own sttendance at church. ‘In this particular 
they are distinctly worse a than candidates for the ministry of 
Nonconformist bodies. Buf the evil does not end here. Before a 
deacon is admitted to priestis orders, he is, for the most part, re- 
quired to send the bishop tyọ sermons composed and preached during 
his diaconate. From a curste who has never written a sermon out, 


„& bishop has been’ known fo accept two slips of notes. These ser- 


mons, or sermon-outlines, Will receive a few words of criticism, and. 
then, upon obtaining priest’ orders, the candidate receives “ authority © 
to preach the Word of God.” Most curates are as hard-worked 
during their diaconate as 3 any time ; in the majority of cases they 


« . ef 5 
, never receive a single hin; from their incumbents as to the style or 


matter of their sergfons, Perhaps, when they do, such advice is not 
always received With docility. Yet they are turned loose to preach 
without any caréhaving been taken to see that they are qualified for 
the work. Thé’result is that many sermons, good in matter, are hope- 
lessly badía style.: But the speaker is “six feet above criticism ; ” 
he may fay what he likes (“and no reply,” as an eminent Queen’s _ 
Counsg; observed). _ Unless the curate, and in after-years the incum- 
ént, is a resolyte and methodical person, he will find the organization 
of a town parish leayes little or no time for study. To such hours of 
reading as he may get at the end of a hard day he can only bring a 
tired mind and a body that craves sleep. Every one is familiar with 
the results, not the least of which is that parishioners stray from the 
pews of theit own church to those where the sermon displays more 
intelligence or méfe care. 3 
How far is this disposition tọ Congregationalism affecting the 
attitude of k people towards disestablishment ? It is hard to, 
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say. There is much activity in Church defence just now; but, singu- 
larly enough, some of those who display the most zeal are persons 
who have never exhibited any marked affection for the services or the 
commands of the Church. In too many minds the defence- of 
the Establishment has taken up exactly the same position that the 
programme of the Liberation Society has in the minds of others, It 
has become an article of a political creed, and the Church, because 
identified with the fortunes of a party, is championed with a zeal that 
its true merits, although they may deserve it, would never of them- 
selves obtain. This identification is not general—nay, it is warmly 
repudiated by those who love the Church best; but it nevertheless 
exists. In the face of this activity, in the face, moreover, of the 
remarkable development in parochial organization, and generally in 
what may be called Church life during the last ten or fifteen years, it 
may seem unwarrantable to suggest that any facts are making for 
disestablishment. Yct it is difficult to see how the habit of congre- 
gationalism can fail to loosen the hold of the Establishment upon the 
mind of the people. The clergy and the organization of each parish 
` ought to be living embodiments of the advantages which flow from 
an established and endowed Church. ‘But if so many laymen find 
their own parish church to be, upon one ground or another, intolerable 
to them, it is hardly surprising that they should get lukewarm as to 
the merits of the system which sets over them a parson whom they 
never see, and permits the services of the church to be conducted 
upon lines which virtually prohibit their attendance. Nor, again, is 
it difficult to understand that the Congregationalism which springs 
from differences of doctrine and of ritual is seriously sapping the 
love of many for their church. Some philosophical minds are ready 
to count it all joy that the Church of England should contain within 
her ample bosom persons who differ so widely upon some essential 
doctrines of the Christian faith, as well as upon the jnterpretation 
of the Book of Common Prayer, as apparently to have nothing but 
their name in common. But the cleavage is too real to be satis- 
factory. In the time of danger there is a good deal of loose talk as 
to the closing up of ranks, and the presentation of a united front to 
the common foe. It means little or nothing. The old distrust and 
dislike is not removed. Upon both wings there are, indeed, men 
who make no secret of welcoming disestablishment. The church of 
their parish is not, perhaps, the church of their choice ; the resultant 
tendency to think more of the congregation to which they join them- 
selves than of the Church of England as a body is soon manifest in 
their views. If an extreme High Churchman, vexed with the threats’ 
of further legislation intended to curb the freedom of his incursions 
into the pre-Reformation usages, he is tempted to believe that the 
Church, loosed from her fellowship with the State, might govern her- 
$2 
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self more fairly. If a Low Churchman, shocked and angered by the 
apparent unfaithfulness of ordained men to the Protestant and 
Evangelical character of the Reformed Church, he is prone to 
believe that, when disestablishment comes, these innovations will be 
more readily restrained. If, too, Congregationalism be merely the 
result of an ill-organized parish and indolent clergy, then it is quite 
certain that the spectacle of inefficiency presented to the parishioner’s 
gaze must weaken his regard for the Church as a body. The evil may, 
so far as it favours disestablishment, be working slowly; but it is 
none the less working surely. Men are begiuning to see that the 
parochial system does not make it certain that the spiritual profit of 
the people shall be the one aim of the clergy assigned to its care. 
The more hasty judges say bluntly that the parochial system has 
broken down; the more cautious content themselves with deploring 
the all too patent fact that, however obvious its merits in theory, in 
practice its advantages are often discarded. When the consciousness 
of this becomes general, those who are responsible for the parochial 
activity of the Church, and have failed in their duty, will have dealt a > 
blow for disestablishment infinitely more effective than all the assaults ` 
of the Liberation Society ahd its friends. 

: Aueustus R. BUCKLAND. 


THE AWAKENING OF NEW ENGLAND. 


_ (HE development of most nations from small and rude beginnings 
has been a slow process, having some analogies with the growth 
of human beings from childhood to maturity of power and intellect ; 
but in the case 4 the United States of America, for the first time 
in many centuries, large colonies of civilized men were brought 
together, having few ties but those of neighbourhood and the necessity 
of common defence. There was not to be the gradual rise of peoples 
from barbarism, but the assimilation and union of powers and 
capacities already developed. Excepting a few scholars from Oxford 
aud Cambridge, the bulk were workers. According to Emerson, the 
Lord said— 


‘« I will have never a noble, 
No lineage counted as great ; 
Fishers and choppers and ploughmen 


Shall constitute a State.” { 


The State was to be formed in due time, but at the outset it was 
bringing together the contents of quarries and demanding the stones 
to rise a building. 

It is not intended here to dwell on the slow and painful experi- 
ments in government, but chiefly to observe the circumstances that 
attended the growth of literature, 

The first pressing needs were to provide shelter, food, and clothing, 


to set up churches and schools, to maintain order, aud to ward off 


attacks from the Indians and French. A poet—if there had been 
one—miglht well have been silent in the midst of such trials; *he 
must have been melancholy as an uprooted tree. Would he describe 
the aspects of nature? Those were not lordly forests to be admired, 
but only stubborn woods to be felled and cleared. Would he sketch 
the picturesque Indians? He would have small pleasure in the paint 
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and feathers of savages ` that lurked about his cabin to brain his 
prattling children and carry away his wife-captive. His toils and 
adventures would serve as themes only for writers of a later time of 
peace and plenty. Occasionally some exiled man of letters was heard 
of across the ‘Atlantic. George Sandys, an Englishman, translated 
‘Ovid, at Norfolk, Va. Bishop Berkeley, while hé lived at New- 
port, R.L., wrote a poem containing the famous line, “ Westward the 
course of empire takes its way.’ But they were not American 
authors; any more than Tom Moore was an American author because 
he wrote a few songs while on a visit to Virginia. The literature of 
the United States must be limited to works of authors born in its 
domain, or reared under its institutions. 

. About a century must be’ allowed for the colonies to become 
settled, to become attached to the soil, and to work out the problems 
of "government, religion, and education, each in its own way. We 
find that at the beginning of the Hevolution the Southern colonies 
had no public school system and no literature. They had a great 
and increasing number of slaves, end they were experiencing the 
natural results of absolute mastership upon character. Children 
grew up to be adepts in managing dogs and horses, and were superb 
creatures physically, but were generally ignorant of books. There 
were many things to be admired in the Southern people: their bravery, 
hospitality; and easy manners were’ charming: De we are looking 
for the beginning of literature. 

The’ Middle States had fewer slaves, and therefore fewer social 
evils, but the people showed small aptitude or taste for letters. The 
‘Quakers were indifferent to books, except upon their own doctrines. 
The Germans were ignorant, and had dehased their native language 
without learning auyehing but a “ Hans Breitmann ” English. The 
Irish, who were on the northern frontier of Pennsylvania, were con- 
stantly fightfng the Indians. The mental cultivation of the Dutch 
of New Amsterdam may be inferred, not unfairly, from the charming 
burlesque of Washington Irving, “ Knickerbocker’s History of New 
York.” . There was no ‘prominent work by a writer of the Middle 
States fiefore the Revolution, excepting the “ Journal of John Wodl- 

man,” praised by Charles Lamb in the “ Essays of Elia.’ Benjamin ` 
Franklin, to be sure, lived in Philadelphia, but he was by birth and 
training a Bostonian. The novels of Charles Brockden Brown, not 
really very important, were a little later. 

The Pilgrims who founded the colouy of Plymouth were excellent 
péople, tolerant for their age and merciful, but were not highly 
educated. The Puritans of the colony of Massachusetts Bay, which 

- afterwards absorbed the Plymouth colony, were bigoted and gloomy, 
but were strong in such learning as their religious convictions allowed. 
Playwrights and song-writers had no place ‘among thera. Of all 
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be admitted that, as long as there was danger from French and 
Indians, and from the visionaries and the evil minded who were bent 
on the disruption of the colony, the stern rule dictated by the 
clergy to the magistrates was salutary. But the time came when 
that discipline must be relaxed, and this was what the clerical party 
had not the wisdom to understand. After the war of the Revolution 
there was a new class to deal with, and not a tractable one. Uncle 
Toby said, “our army swore terribly in Flanders,’ and we may 
believe the Yankee soldiers did not exclusively talk theology in camp, 
In fact the influx of free thinking and free drinking that followed 
the returned army was disastrous. People began to “stay away 
from meetin’,” and the old penalties could not be enforced. The 
tone of morals was lowered, and the general intemperance caused 
debasement and poverty. The period from 1785 to 1820 is the 
darkest in the history of the State. The orthodox pastors had no 
influence except over their own flocks, and the irritation of outsiders 
against a long hated domination led them into shameful excesses for 
mere bravado. For a while the morality, industry, and thrift of the 
State were in the ancient Church, while drygkenness, profanity, and 
misery were the badges of the defiant | ide its pale. This 
animosity also had a ‘political phase ; b 
Federalists to a man, partisans of Jo 
mother country ; the recalcitrants were ad 
of Napoleon. Meanwhile Methodists ; 
congregations of the stragglers and civi 
gradually modified, and, as new meet; 
availed themselves of the right of “s 
that is, withdrew from the support o 
Church. In time all the Churches b, 
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imagination was effectually warded by ministers and deacons. This 
was not’ a matter of doctrine so much as of discipline, as was shown, 
after the theological conflict, when the startled orthodox, holding still 
to their faith, but liberalized and broadened, rivalled their SPOR 
in the field of letters: 

As it is no longer a sin to writé a novel, unless it is a poor one, 
and as the creation of beauty is not a subject for Church discipline, the 
Unitarians have been Josing their monopoly, and, relatively, their 
importance among religious sects. The total of liberalism has steadily 
‘increased, but it is diffused. But, at the time referred to, something 
had to be done to break the yoke of priestly domination, to get out 
of the ruts of custom, to show that laughter was as natural .as 
‘solemnity, and give free play to torpid or benumbed faculties. For 
two centuries in a community of able and educated men there had 
been no literature. A gloom like that of the monastic ages had hung 
over the land, extinguishing gaiety, dulling perception, and repressing 

, the natural elasticity of mind. ‘In the sharp discussion of doctrine, 
and in the animated struggle for power, and for the control of colleges 
and endowments, th me a vivid enlightenment, as from the clash 

of flint and steel. hat had never encountered even a breath 
ir were now aroused: as by a tornado. 
the reasoning powers, and opened new 
lory was reflected upon the visible world, 
ke. 

xy had small notion of the results that 

were opening the way for free thought 




















better than they knew.” 


excellent men who had towered and 
und themselves uncrowned Popes, 
of temporal power. It 
estants against Puritan 
Literature was in 
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schools that from time to time have threatened to destroy it, and has 
thereby gained in its ways and means, while the new systems one by 
one have sunk into neglect, so Christianity appears to gain by the 
absorption of what is true in every new or heretical form of faith, 
assimilating vital ideas, rejecting errors, correcting misconceptions, 
and becoming more glorious in increasing light: To say nothing of 
written creeds, the progressive portion of the orthodox, in spirit and 
life, are as liberal and free-minded now as were the Unitarians in 
the days of Channing. f 

The great prize that fell to the Unitarians was Harvard College, 
and with the control of that institution came literary, social, and 
political eminence. Their preachers were the leading scholars and 
writers ; their followers filled the high places in the State. 

The original Unitarians were spiritually minded, and full of the 
glow and energy that attend new movements. Readers of Channing 
do not need to be told of his eloquence and piety. He and his 
associates held to the dignity and perfectibility of human nature, and 
they laboured without ceasing to raise men, by means of religion and 
philosophy, to their own high level of thinking and conduct. The 
Puritans had preached faith; they preached works. It was the old 
‘contest, old as the time of the apostles. The pulpits on both sides 
resounded with earnest and sometimes angry eloquence. Printed 
discourses and tracts were innumerable. Influences came like rain 
and dew: Light radiated from the ancient classics and from con- 
temporary literatures, then for the first time intelligently studied. 
German poetry, especially, came like a new sense, and new ideas 
began to germinate. It may be added that the influence of German 
literature and of German music continues in New England. There 
is a widespread knowledge of German masterpieces, of the classic 
lieder, and of the great sonatas and symphonies. 

If the mingling of races has produced such results in character— 
as in the British Islands—why should not fe mingling of literatures ? 
If the ideal man of the future is to be the epitome of human excel- 
lences, will not the ideal literature be the sum of human thought and 
achievement ? 

A scholar in Oxford or Cambridge, with so much behind him, if he 
is animated by great examples, may also at times feel crushed by 
them ; the richness of libraries bewilders him ; the power of the past 
generations gives him a sense of his insignificance; but in the New 
World the ardent young disciple lifted himself into the sunshine like 
a pine tree. Nothing was over him but the blue: dome, nothing be- 
hind him but the shadow of a vanishing superstition, and all before 
him the future was like-the dawn of a new day. Life leaped along 
his nerves. Letters, poetry, and art werc so new, so enchanting to 
his fresh susceptibflities. The grace and elegance of Greek and Latin 
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` classics, the wealth of English literature, and the depth and splendour 
of Goethe and his compeers, came upon him with overpowering force., 
He seemed to be taking possession of a newly discovered continent 
in the tropics. There are sermons of that time which have illustra- 
tions drawn from Nature akin to the rhapsodies of Ruskin. The 
speeches of Daniel Webster at Plymouth in 1820, and at Bunker’s 
Hill in 1825, are not merely eloquent, they glow with poetic 
images, and with the patriotic feeling which inspired so many 
American authors. English critics have decried Webster’s warmth 
and exuberant imagery as if they were merely ill-judged attempts at 
fine writing; but these critics were breathing another atmosphere, 
and virtually living in another age: they had not seen the rocks melt 
and the mountains upheaved ; no elemental disturbance like that in 
New England has been felt in these islands since the time of 
Cromwell. 

But it should be said that the prose of this period, especially i in 
the earlier portion, was in a semi-pedantic, Blair-ish style. In the 
sermons we hear the rustle of the silk gown: in the orations there 
is a profusion of ornament and a flavour of antiquity, for the in- 
fluence of the age of Queen Anne lasted longer in the United States 
than in England. 

Any orderly narration must fail to give an idea of the change from 
the seventeenth and eighteenth ‘to the nineteenth century, but it 
might be placed in a vivid light if one could form a correct notion 
of the typical man of the colonial era. Consider the educated Puritan. 
-In his sombre dress, manners, and speech is seen the stamp of his 
religion and his century. He is hedged in on every side. The qualities 
and forces of the world of matter are unknown to him; but a 
stern and jealous God wields those forces in aid of a moral govern- 
ment of the world. The sciences are mostly unborn; only the 
gigantic conceptions of astronomy loom vaguely in his mind, Comets, 
shooting stars, and the northern lights are messages from the un- 
seen world. Portents and omens cause ‘a fearful looking for, of 
judgment.” The earth is only a dismal cemetery. Ocean, moun- 
tains, forests, rivers, and lakes, the flush of spring, the colours of 
autumn, awake no.sense of poetry in his soul. The gracious influences 
of literature have never touched him. Shakespeare—if he has heard 
his name—is godless and profane. The fair forms of the old 
mythologies are abhorrent ; he cannot look upon the verse of Virgil 
or upon ‘the’ statues of Phidias for fear of breaking the command- 
ments, Latin for him means the colloquies of Trana and of 
Greek he knows only the New Testament. Living “ever in his 
great Taskmaster’s eye,” he has no thought or desire for any litera- 
ture or learning that is not a part of His solemn service. So in 
every look, thought, and suggestion of the man, and in every cir- 
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eumstance of his life, there is.a want of all that engages, stimulates, 
supports, and encompasses the man of culture in our time. The 
change has been from centre to circumference—from sad-coloured 
garments to brooding soul. The doors of the old century have been 
shut, aud those of the new have been opened—on golden hinges 
turning—and now it is felt that natural and spiritual laws are in 
harmony, that truth and beauty are reciprocal, that Nature is some- 
thing to be loved as a part of the vestment of the Creator, that pure 
letters, art, and music are as truly religious as psalms and sermons, 
and that the right use of all the facultics, with reverence and brotherly 
love; constitutes man’s best service to his Maker. 

It should, perhaps, have been stated carlier that no literature was 
possible in America until the loose confederation of -colonies had 
become a consolidated nation. John Adams, in a well-known passage, 
had prophesied that the Declaration of Independence would be com- 
memorated “by solemn acts of devotion to God Almighty ;” that it 
would “be solemnized with pomp and parade, with shows, games, 
sports, guns, bells, bonfires, and illuminations from one end of the 
continent to the other.” The national spirit was of slow growth, 
but year by year it affected powerfully the character and ideas of the 
people. They came to feel that they were a nation, with a nation’s 
dignity and responsibilities. This was one of the indispensable con- 
ditions of: national literature, no Jess important tkan the freeing of 
men’s minds from superstition and from the rule of bigots. 

It is seldom that any great intellectual movement goes on singly, 
or in a right line: there are always lesser movements, sometimes in 
accord, but often divergent. The Unitarians claimed that their 
existence was a protest or reaction against Puritanic formalism, and 
for a time they were full of enthusiasm, like all new sects; but they 
were becoming formal in their turn. Their sermons were moral 
essays,,and their worship was losing its pristine fervour., Then there 
was a protest against ¢hem. The new provest was not a negation: 
it was positive in spirit, though vague in terms. f 

The Unitarians had put forth no formal creed, and no statement 
of philosophy, but they had generally agreed with the Calvinists, and 
with Locke; in rejecting the theory of innate or intuitive ideas. 
The protest came from the Transcendentalists, who were at first a 
very small number of the Unitarian body, but whose influence upon 
literature, morals, organized benevolence, and political ideas came to 
be great beyond calculation. Emerson was the conspicuous man, but 
there were others who sympathized with the new philosophy, whose 
great abilities, learning, and generous natures, should have more than 
a passing notice, if the limits of an article permitted.* Emerson 


* A, Bronson Alcott, recently deceased, was an eloquent talker, but left little of 
value in print. A clever sketch of him may be seen in Lowell’s ‘‘ Fable for Critics”; 
like many caricatures, i$ is an admirable likeness, George Ripley an eminent critic, 
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wished to call the new philosophy Idealism, but the name is not fully 
descriptive. A Transcendentalist, obviously, is one who believes in 
what transcends human reason or experience. The name came from 
Kant, the doctrine is as old as Plato. 


“Tt was something more than a reaction against formalism and tradition— 
‘more than a reaction against Puritan orthodoxy. It was due, in a very ‘small 
degree, to the study of the ancient pantheists, Practically it was an asser- 
tion of the immanence of divinity in instinct. Running through all was the 
belief of the presence of the living God in the soul, in immediate inspiration, 
. in boundless possibility, and in unimaginable good,” * 


Metaphysicians of all schools had confessed the impossibility of 
proving the being of God, or the immortality of the soul, aside from 
revelation. The new philosophers said—~Why attempt to prove 
them? The ideas of God, of immortality, and:of the moral law, are 
intuitive. This was the chief point made by Theodére Parker, who 
placed these ideas, with consciousness, among self-evident truths., 
If the doctrine could be accepted it would save a world of difficulty, 
What a new light would be thrown upon history as a record of God’s 
dealings with men! What nerve and what boundless hope would be 

_ given to the reformer! , What inspiration to the post! 

Transcendentalism became known in England through the marvel- 
lous eloquence of Coleridge, who had it from Schelling. Wordsworth 
received it, and the “Ode on the Intimations of Immortality ” is 

. declared to be an almost inspired statement of one of its chief tenets. 
The mew ideas came to Massachusetts partly through Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, and partly through the works of Cousin, Jacobi, and 
Fichte. There came back also from Germany enthusiastic Harvard 
students who had been fascinated with Goethe, Schiller, Lessing, and 
Richter. Boston and Cambridge became German hives; everybody . 
was studying the language for the sake of the new philosophy, and 


was one of the most influential of the school. Theddore ‘Parker was among the earliest 
apostles. For agbrilliant description of him, partly a travesty, the reader can consult 
the same “Fable.” Rev. Jaws Walker, President of Harvard College, Professor 
Convers Francis, and Rev. James Freeman Clarke preached powerful sermons upon the 
doctrines. Among Transcendental poets were Whittier, Lowell, and Cranch ; also Charles . 
T. Brooks and Jobn S. Dwight, translators of German poetry. Bancroft, the historian, 
shows his sympathy with the philosophy, as did Lydia Maria Child, the ablest writer 
among the women of the United States, excepting Mrs, Stowe. J. Eliot Cabot, the 
biographer of Emerson, was a writer for the Dial, as were Thoreau and Margaret Fuller. 
George William Curtis, a writer of force and elegance, and Charles A. Dana, editor of 
the New York Sun, contributed to the Harbinger, a periodical that succeeded the Dial, 
The great Dr. Channing was in sentiment a Transcendentalist, though he did not’ 
acknowledge the theory. His relatives, William H. and William Ellery Channing, were 
disciples of Emerson, But among the younger men the most distinctive, and, after 
Emerson, perhaps the most brilliant, representatives of the school, were David A. 
‘Wasson, John Weiss, Thomas W. Higginson, Samuel Longfellow, Octavius B. Frothing- , 
ham, and Samuel Johnson. Samuel Longfellow is thé author of some of the most 
beautiful hymns of the century, and is the biographer of his brother, the poet. Higgin- 
son has written many books, and is a man of great and versatile power. Frothingham 
has written a history of the Transcendental movement. Wasson was a thinker who 
would have been conspicuous in any age but that ‘of Emerson. Weiss was a keen and 
even brilliant writer, who died too early for his just reward of fame. Johnson has 
written “ The Religions of India,” and other scholarly works. ú 
* Frothingham’s “History of Transcendentalism in New England,” 
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of the poetry which was touched’ by it. Ripley, Dwight, and 
Frothingham translated German classics. Edward Everett expounded 
German. art criticism to eager listeners at the University. Carlyle, 
having translated ‘“ Wilhelm Meister,” wrote with the generous 
spirit of his best years upon leading German authors in the British 
Reviews, and followed up the line of thought in “Sartor Resartus,’” 
a work that appeared first in book form in Boston. At the begin- 
ning of his career he appears to have been in sympathy with the 
doctrine ; and it was not until twenty years later that he renounced 
his faith in human nature, and became scornful and unjust. It is 
not claimed that Goethe. and Richter and others named were 
Transcendentalists, but the’ tone of, the new philosophy was 
reflected in their works, as it was in the poems of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge. All these authors were much read and quoted in Eastern 
“Massachusetts. 

One prominent result in literature was to carry out the revolution, 
which had been begun in England, against eighteenth-century ideals 
and models. With faith in human nature and bright hopes of human 
destiny there could be no sympathy with scepticism, mockery, and 
despair. The thoughts and the morals of Pope belonged to the age 
that went down in the carnage of the French Revolution. Shake- 
speare, whose star, in the opinion of that artificial school, was nearing 
the horizon, once more rose to the zenith. The beauty of unadorned 
Nature as a source and inspiration of poetry was acknowledged almost 
for the first time. 

But the Transcendentalists were not the sole movers in the reaction 
against the eighteenth century ; they were joined by many who did 
not even know what Transcendentalism was. Nor were they the sole 
agents in the introduction of German. literature; many influential 
German scholars had no sympathy with that philosophy. They were 
not the sole nor the chief leaders in the numerous philanthropic 
movements which followed ; no, for the aws#kened and emancipated 
Calvinists, who were the majority of the people, joined heartily in 
those great enterprises. And of the early authors, whose works, 
appearing at this time, promised so much for our literature, not 
many ‘were Transcendentalists, although nearly all had been con- 
sciously or unconsciously stimulated by the new thought, It may be 
assumed that the spirit which breathed new life into a hitherto prac- 
tical and plodding people came from three sources: first, from the 
sharp discussion which had put the old theology on its defence ; 
next, from the slowly increasing momentum of national feeling ; and 
lastly, from the strong and fervid utterances of those who had been 
illuminated and quickened by German literature and by the new 
philosophy of hope. This series of influences was felt equally in 
letters, in society, aud in politics. 
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After the Puritan was reclaimed from intolerance and moroseness, ` 
enlightened by the study of literature, inspired by a new pride of 
country, and busy in rescuing men from slavery and vice, he was an 
uncompromising Puritan still. Statutes and customs were venerable 
only when based on truth and justice. It was time to clear away 
rubbish, to look to the foundations, and build on cternal verities. 
The idea of right was like the Word of the Lord, “ piercing even to 
the dividing asunder the joints and marrow.” 

True, the Puritan had ño claim of discovery in this. The doctrine 
is as old as the decalogue. But to repeat the commandments is not 
to keep them; and it is still more difficult to observe or enforce 
them in legislation, in trade, and in the cloudy.foreign policy of 
States. So it is not strange that the New England reformers, 
although coming after the unresisted rule of the most zealous 
-religionists the world ever saw, found work enough to do. 

Much as has been done, much yet remains. Those who see no glory 
but in the past resist change, saying, “ the old is better.” Such are 
they who look fondly back upon the life. pictured by Carlyle in’ his 
“Past and Present” as Britain’s golden age; but the time when 
only nobles were free, and only priests could read, and when the 
people were submissive sheep, tarred with their lord’s cipher, was not 
a golden age. There will never be a golden age until practical 
Christianity, universal education, and constitutional government are 
in accord, and there is equity and reciprocity between governors and 
governed. 

Here it is necessary to'specify certain events which followed the 
theological struggle, the advent of poetry and philosophy from abroad, 
and the increase of patriotic feeling at home. It is impossible to 
dissociate these influences or to place them in the order of cause and 
effect ; nor can any strict order be followed in mentiohing occurrences 
or results. But it will be seen that all happened within a few years, 
and that it was a period*fruitful in materials for history. The cluster 
of dates is significant. 

The theological disintegration began in the latter part of the : 
last century, ‘and at first was generally a silent negative protest. 
The active discussion began about 1815, and reached its crisis in ` 
about fifteen years, having produced its most important results before 
1825. The patriotic feeling had .been rising in the same period, as 
. evidenced by Webster’s orations in 1820 and 1825, upon the anniver- 
sary of the Landing of the Pilgrims and upon laying the corner 
stone of the monument on Bunkers Hill, and by the address of 
welcome to Lafayette by Edward Everett in 1824, — 

The temperance reformation, which in time wholly changed the 
habits of the rural population.afid raised the level of life, morals, and 
conduct throughout the State, was begun in 1838, l 
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Garrison began his holy crusade in 1831; and the agitation, both 
by moral means and by political combinations, never ceased from 
that time until the proclamation of freedom to the slave by Lincoln 
in 1863. 

Wendell Phillips, the Mirabeau of the Anti-Slavery Conventions, 
made his first important public: speech in Faneuil Hall in 1837. 
After Webster he was the most powerful orator of the New World. , 

Horace Mann was appointed secretary of the State Board of 
Education in Massachusetts in 1836, and began then his great work 
of recreating the system of common schools. Nothing more impor-, 
tant for the State was ever done by one man. 

The sermons of Channing and of President Walker, which led’ 
toward the new philosophy, were preached between 1830 and 1840, 

In 1886 Emerson published “ Nature,” the first of his great works, | 
and the starting-point of his philosophy. 

Bancroft, who had been one of the German dodini mentioned, 
published in 1834 the- first volume of his “ History of the United 
States ”—the work to which he has devoted his life, and on which 
at the age of eighty-seven -he is still daily engaged. President 
Jared Sparks poblished the first volume of the “ Life and Writings 
of Washington” in 1837, the first of his long series of historical 
labours. 

In 1837 also appeared the history of “ Ferdinand ind “Isabella, = 
by Prescott, followed soon after by other brilliant works. 

Richard ‘Hildreth’s novel, “ Archy Moore,” the hero of which was 
a slave, was published in 1838. It was the precursor of “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” Ten years later the same writer published an able 
“ History of the United States.” | ; 

The career of Whittier, poet and reformer, began in.1832. For 
thirty years he toiled unceasingly for the cause of the slave, as an 
editor and a contributor for newspapers, and as one of "the founders 
of the Free Soil Party. . 

Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote his earliest and some of his finest 
lyrics just after his graduation from college in 1829.: Longfellow’s 
book of travels, “Outre Mer,” was published. in 1835 ; his first 
collection of poems, “ Voices of the Night,” in 1889. 3 Hawthorne's 
“Twice Told Tales” appeared in 1837; Lowell’s first poems in 1840. 
‘ The Dial, the organ of the Transcendentalists, with Emerson, 
Margaret Fuller, Theodore Parker, Ripley, Thoreau, and others for 
contributors, began in 1840. Charles Sumner, the anti-slavery 
senator, made his first public appearance in 1845 in an address on 
Peace, entitled “The True Grandeur of Nations.” Francis Parkman, 
the historian of the French settlements in North Atgerica, published 
his first volume in 1849. 

The writers named were all residents of Boston o "its vicinity, and 
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are all distinguished in the world of letters. The list could be greatly 
enlarged for American readers. It will be admitted that the almost 
simultaneous appearance of so many first fruiis of genius in a popula- 
tion of less than a million lends some countenance to the theory of 
influences here propounded. Why was there not a similar blossom- 
ing in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, or Charleston? There 
was no superior intellect in New England, and it must have been due 
to the concurrence of influences described. 

The dates of but two philanthropic societies have been given. But 
it would be impossible even to mention the many projects of reform . 
which were brought forward in this time of. ferment, of self-sacrifice, 
and of generous endeavour, There were improvements in drainage 
and in sanitary details of dwellings; in diet, dress, and cleanliness ; 
in the ventilation of schoolhouses and churches; in planting cemeteries 
with trees and flowers; in laying out village commons and city parks ; 
in books and newspapers ; in the general tone of manners and speech ; 
in house decoration and domestic art ; in theatres, churches, and music. 
In fact, so great are the changes within fifty years, it seems to the 
writer that he has been unconsciously sharing in the awakening and 
civilization of somé rude tribe. It seems impossible now that society 
half a century. ago was what it is now remembered to have been. 

As one of “the minor instances of progress may be mentioned “The 
Harvard Musical Association,” of Boston. This was a society mainly 
of Harvard men, established in. 1837 by John S. Dwight, a disciple 
of Emerson, a student of German, and a contributor to the Dial. 
As one of the results there is now a native orchestra; and the Boston 
people: have been educated in classical music, until the works of 
Beethoven are as generally known as those of Shakespeare. The 
orchestra has become one of the finest in the world, and the grand. 
Music Hall, which had its origin in the Harvard Society, is crowded 
twice a week’ from autumn to spring by delighted audiences. The 
Harvard Society gave orchestral concerts for many years, but does so 
no longer, since-that is now done ona grander scale by the proprietor 
of the Music Hall; but the labours of the Society made classical 
concerts possible. 

Other-great_improvements came during this fruitful period. The 
yailway from Boston to Worcester was built shortly after 1830, and 
was soon extended to New York. .The result was a revolution in 
trade and social intercourse. In 1832, Samuel F. B. Morse, a native 
of Massachusetts, conceived the idea of the electric telegraph, and in 
1842 he set up the line between Baltimore and Washington, the first 
successful line in the world. About the same time-came friction 
matches, a small (matter, but, on a morning with the thermometer at 
zero, a momehtous thing to a boy who had to go toa neighbour for 
a live coal. when ‘the fire had gone out an the héarth at, home, and 
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ruining trade. As the tumult rose, public opinion became more 
despotic. The young lawyer, if he listened to his’ conscience, lost 
his clients, the physician his patients, the clergyman his parish. 
Literature was under censorship. Neutrality was impossible. 
Popular newspapers catered to the mob, in which wealth and fashion 
were arm-in-arm with baseness and violence. The time was full of 
outrages, Garrison was hauled through Boston with a rope around 
his neck. Whittier was greeted with a shower of stones at Concord, 
New Hampshire. Lovejoy was assassinated at Alton, Illinois. The 
hall of the anti-slavery people in Philadelphia was burned, and the 
office of Whittier’s newspaper sacked. All this was before any move 
had been made in politics: the violence was to prevent any discussion 
of the subject. The strife might have continued indefinitely if it 
had been confined to moral discussion. Garrison had demolished and 
pulverized the moral defences of slavery, but that did not matter, for 
„he and his associates were not “in society,” and their opinions were 
of small consequence in Church, State,or Nation. But the organiza- 
tion of anti-slavery men as a political party soon forced a recognition. 
In less than twenty years that party was triumphant in the election 
of Lincoln to the Presidency. Still, that political party could not 
have been organized except Garrison had prepared the way. He and 
his associates had educated the conscience of their generation, and 
then it was for the political anti-slavery leaders to gather the forces 
and lead them to victory. The moral sentiment of the -North was 
slowly won in spite of public officers, preachers, and the influential 
classes. . 

The high ideas of duty—of the elevation of moral over material 
interests, of the righteousness that exalteth a nation—were derived 
largely from the philosophers whose chief was Emerson. The heroic 
efforts ‘of Garrison can scarcely be over-estimated; but the spirit 
which finally roused the North, though it came originally from him, 
was breathed by her poets and philosophers aml voiced by the eloquence 
of enlightened statesmen. 


Boston in 1680 was a gloomy outpost of civilization— 
** Remote; unfriendly, melancholy, slow ”’— 
but two centuries later it had come into tentative relations with the 
world of letters; and for the next fifty years, 1880 to 1880, its 
progress and that of the region under its influence was great.. Its 
influence was not limited to Massachusetts, nor even to New England ; 
for New England is the mother of the States between Canada and the 
Ohio River. Central and Western New York were peopled from New 
England, and the emigration went on successively into Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Ilinois, Iowa, Minnesota? Kansas, and Nebraska. Some 
Southerners settledsin the southern parts of Ohio, Indiana, and Ilinois; 
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and the Middle States contributed a large quota: But the predomi- 
nating number in these great States were New Englanders or their 
descendants, who had carried their families in covered ox-carts, with 
their axes and rifles, and who had taken with them the language, 
laws, and religion of these isles, as well as the dearly bought experience 
of their Puritan and revolutionary sires. The movement of this army 
might be traced by the log school-houses and churches i in its track. 


They were 


s . taught by freedom and by great Sarita 
To pitch new States as Old World men pitch tents.” 


Providence opened the way by successive enlargements of the national 
domain. The first barrier fell with the downfall of the French power 
in North America, and the shrinking away of their Indian allies. The 
next extension came with the purchase from Napoleon of Louisiana, 
which included.a large part of the region west of the Mississippi. The 
last was the conquest of California from Mexico, the fruit of an unjust 
war, but overruled by Providence for the good of mankind. 

There has been in history no march of a nation like that. Starting _ 
from the sands of Cape Cod, the valley of the Connecticut, and the 
slopes of the Green Mountains, it went on resistless over the fertile 
West, until it scaled the Rocky Mountains, and paused only on the - 
shore of the Pacific. It was not as when Celtic or Teutonic tribes. 
poured into Europe. No terror preceded, no rapine or destruction 
followed its track. Everywhere was peaceful industry : the ring of 
‘the axe, the lowing of cattle, the hum of. spinning wheels, the sports- 
of school-children, the voices of praise and song. More fortunate: 
than their forefathers, the western emigrants carried institutions ready 
made, and found civilization waiting for them. f 

The rudeness of frontier life rapidly passes away. Flouring mills. 
are now within sound of.the Falls of Minnehaha; palatial hotels and 
opera-houses stand on the sites of ‘Indian villages; and within a. 
generation the most remote settlement may be in education and the 
arts where Massachusetts is to-day. 

This jubilation may appear digressive, but it is hardly so. This. 
stupendous fact of an illimitable extension had an influence upon 
literature no less than upon the national character and statesmanship.. 
It was an uplifting for every writer—a broadening of his horizon, as 
well as an enormous increase of his public. In no vain sense the 
nation was felt to bè sufficient for itself, with a right to its ideas. ` 
Before that time, scarcely an author had the courage or the confidence 
to utter his honest thought. This new declaration of independence 
was set forth. with characteristic eloquence and power in a discourse. 
by Emerson, entitled, “ The American Scholar,” delivered at Harvard. 
College in 1837. The charactereand tone of American ‘literature 
after that period will amply. confirm these observations. 
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In the historical literature of the United States there is an assured 
step which shows not merely the mastery of materials, but a grasp . 
of principles, and a sympathy with the movement toward a reign 
of liberty and justice. Bancroft is the representative of enlightened 
democracy, and his learned and powerful expositions have settled, as 
far as historical works can settle, the line where liberty and law meet, 
as well as the relations of the Central Government with the reserved 
rights of the separate States. From his history we gain the idea 
of stability as well as beneficence. We feel the grandeur of the - 
plan of government, and look upon the silent and resistless force ` 
exerted in its wide domain with something of the expansiveness of © 
view that we give to the planetary system. The history of Bancroft, 
‘though, perhaps not ideally perfect, has given tone to the national 
literature. If it is said’ that ‘he has favoured the party of Jefferson, 
the answer is that the views of Jefferson have mainly guided the 
course‘of the nation. The limitations devised by Adams and Hamilton 
had to give way, and, rightly or wrongly, the Republic is committed 
to the doctrine that in the people are the sources of all power. 

It is only necessary to refer to the ardent spirit of liberty that 
animates the works of Motley, and to the more tranquil expression 
of the same feeling in Prescott. Parkman, also, is in full sympathy 
with the ideas of the age. 

If we turn to “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” we see the power of the 
regenerated Puritanism, and the active philanthropy which followed 
the Awakening. Mrs. Stowe was a Puritan to the core, the daughter 
ofa Boston preacher. 

The poets give strength to the doctrine of this article. Without 
assigning them a rank above their deserts it' may be said that no ° 
group of poets in any era was more distinguished for elevation. of 
sentiment, for philanthropy, patriotic spirit, or pinost, unformalized 
- Christianity. 

‘The whole burden of Whittier has beens- 


** The love of. God and neighbour, 
An equal-handed labour, 
The richer life where beauty 
‘Walks hand in hand with duty.” 


The apostle of peace and goodwill, he is also the rebuker of in- 
tolerance and injustice. Beauty in Nature and the beauty of holiness 
are blended in his simple creed. The, Quaker’s “inner light” and 
' the Transcendentalist’s intuitive ideas have similar tendencies, if 
different sources. 

The -early poems of Lowell are full of the same earnest spirit. 
He deplores the trifling of those who only string together pretty 
rhymes. In his view the poet is a prophet of God, with a burden 
of God’s great designs for man. And when, later, in the “ Biglow 
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Papers,’ he displayed a wit that is scarcely parallelled in English 
verse, it was pure and wholesome comedy without a suggestion of 
coarseness or sensuality. Lowell lived in the centre and source of 
the Awakening, and in his philosophy, thought, and methods he is a 
product of the influences that regenerated his State. 

Holmes exhibits more of the negations than of the affirmative 
qualities of the Awakening. Although the faults of the Puritans 
and some features of their theology are so often the subject of his 
eloquent invective, he is himself a true scion of the old stock. He . 
has in quintessence the sharp and curious traits of the Puritan 
intellect—with additions and amelicrations; and, while in one way 
cosmopolitan, he is humorously, provincial, But no broad lines can 
be used in sketching a character so full of surprises ; only the lightest 
touches can. convey any idea of a genius that keeps us in suspense 
between sentiment and laughter. In spite of his inclination for 
eighteenth-century models in verse, and his early repugnance to 
the Abolitionists and to the Emersonian philosophy, he is a child of 
the Awakening. Could one under Puritan rule have written the 
“One Hoss Shay,” the “Tall Young Oysterman, ” or the exquisitely 
tender and comic “ Last Leaf”? 

As to Emerson, if little space is given to him, it is because little 
needs be’ said of the great leader of the movement. He is not simply 
a writer, but a vivifying force. His works are not merely literature, 
but the inspiration of the makers of literature. Of the New World 
he is its Pharos and the barometer of its conscience. With him the 
world is zot going to the bad. If, like Carlyle, he does: 


fise TIM common-sense with mystical hues,” 
- he does not, like him, i 
i Ez . give God and Nature his own fits of the blues.” 


He is the PRIS in philosophy as in life—the best antidote to 
Schopenhauers luxury o#despair. 

While Longfellow was far from being a philosophical poet, yet in 
himself and in his verse were seen many of the influences of the 
Awakening. His early poems are European rather than American. 
They are not imitations; they are strictly his own; yet Herder or 
Uhland might have written in German “The Psalm of Life,” “The: 
Beleaguered City,” or “The Footsteps of Angels.” The bee is none 
the less an original worker when you set its hive on the moor in’ 
order that its honey may have a flavour of heather. In moral pur- - 
pose Longfellow was a poet of his era. He felt strongly the impulse 
that came from Channing, Emerson, Garrison, and Sumner. Such 
poems as the “ Quadroon Girl,” the “Slave of the Dismal Swamp,” 
and “ The Witnesses,” abundantly show his feeling. The “ Arsenal. 
at Springfield,” one of the finest of his short poems, was written 
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after Sumner’s masterly oration on Peace, .“ The True Grandeur of 
Nations.” The well-known apostrophe.to the Union with which his 
poem, “ ip Building of the Ship,” concludes— 
` «Thou, too, sail on, O ship of state | ”— 
shows to what a height his patriotism rose. ; 
Hawthorne, in regard to methods, was of no age. He sought the 
dramatic. or the romantic element as he would have distilled an 
elixir; and human hearts have always been the same. But though 
he kept aloof from.the philosophy of his illustrious neighbour, his 
masterly style and fresh, suggestive thought would have been impos- 
sible in the preceding century. In the new order of things there was a 
change in the point of view. A man with a genius akin to Haw- 
thorne’s might have been a spectator of the tragic scenes of “ The 
Scarlet Letter” without suspecting their poetry or pathos; just as 
Hawthorne’s grandfather, the judge, saw unmoved the sufferings of 
the wretched beings he doomed to the gallows as witches. A Haw- 
thorne must have descended from Puritan ancestors; his books have 
the life and soul of New England; but the power to represent those 
ancestors and their life could only.come after disenthralment, after 
the clearing away of superstition, and by the action of a great and 
free mind under the influence of the masters of dramatic art. _ 
The New England constellation has well-nigh set. Three con- 
spicuous stars only remain above the horizon, The compelling 
influences before mentioned, if not already spent, have been diffused, 
and operate in a wider region. A new cycle is beginning, concern- 
ing which one may well hesitate to prophesy. If one were to discuss 
the prospects of American literature, there would be ample materials ; 
but this article is limited to the presentation of a single phase and to 
. the doings of a single generation of men, ; 
It appears, however, that in New England there are more dilettante 
essayists and critics than creators. The best history of the Civil War, 
for thinkers, that of Dr. Draper, was writtef in New York. Cable 
and Miss Murfree have shown that new sources of fiction exist in the 
South. The contributions to the magazines come from nearly every 
section of the United States. In these days of swift communication. 
no hamlet is really isolated; and up to this time there is no centre, 
which, like London, absorbs the intellect of the provinces. New York 
is a commercial metropolis, and publishes many books, but it is not 
the literary centre of the nation. By-and-by some centre may be 
developed. Wherever that centre may be, and whatever new influences 
may control it, there will always be in the history of American letters a 
bright and memorable page for the literature of the New England 
Awakening. ; 
If the Republic is to go on increfsing in numbers and wealth, and 
the ‘balance is maiatained between centripetal and centrifugal forces, 
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it will in the course of the next century present a grand spectacle to 

the world. Let us hope that its growth in letters and art may be as’ 
ample as in material things, and that political ambition and the pursuit 
of gain may not draw off too large a proportion of. its intellectual’ 
power, There are influences which will continue to act upon coming 
generations—influences which will place truth and justice, light and 
love, above all earthly good. Then, in the fulness of time, when 
events have lost their prosaic newness, and history has grown venerable, 
some poet may appear whose dominating glance will be thrown back- 
wards. Then Philadelphia and Boston—who knows ?—may be names 
to conjure with, like Athens and Sparta; Washington and Lincoln 
may be as heroic as any of Plutarch’s men; the westward march 
of the pioneer settlers may become a bloodless epic. and the awful 
splendours of the Civil War may loom vast among the tragic ordeals 
of nations, : , f 

F. H. Unperwoop, 


THE NEW NATIONAL INSURANCE LAWS 
OF GERMANY. 


E expressed Our belief in February last that attempts to heal 
social evils are not alone to be, made by means of repres- 
sive measures against social democratic excesses, but by simultaneous 
positive measures for the improvement of the condition of the 
working classes. We consider it Our royal duty to ask the 
Reichstag once more to take this work™ to “heart, and We shall 
look back upon all the successes with which God has visibly blessed 
Our Government with still greater satisfaction, if We aré-able in the 
future to possess the consciousness of having left to the Fatherland 
new and permanent guarantees for its internal peace, and of having, 
provided for those needing , assistance greater certainty of that help 
which they have a right to claim.” 
The Emperor William’s Message to his Parliament on ‘the 17th of 
- November 1881, of which the above are the opening words, inaugu- 
rates a new era in European legislation. It admitted most completely 
the right to public assistance, it recognized that the modern State is 
bound. to take positive steps, to secure the life of the great mass of 
the people against the vicissitudes to which it is subject, and it ` 
initiated a series of legislative experiments of great boldness and 
magnitude, which are well worthy of the observation and study of 
other nations. Legislation for the protection of labour was, of course, 
no new thing ; it had,-however, before that time beenof a purely nega- 
tive character, reforming abuses and imposing prohibitions. But the 
new social legislation of Germany introduced measures of a positive 
and active kind, and required the State to undertake responsibilities 
and make provision for wants which had previously been thought to 
be outside its province, and to-belong to that of the individual. The 
objects indicated inthe Message were to provide help for the whole of 


» 
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the working classes of the country—First, in cases of temporary sick- 
ness or shorter illness resulting in death; secondly, in cases of ill- 
néss or permanent disablement caused by accidents, mainly the 
. result of daily work; and thirdly, in old age and weakness, resulting 
in incapacity to earn ‘a living. This gigantic scheme—one never 
attempted before in ancient or modern times—has produced a trio of 
Jaws, two of which are now in full operation, and the third, at the 
present time in the hands of the Bundesrath (Council of State) for 
decision, is for the insurance of “ old age” and “ invalid ” pensions. 
These laws are called “Insurance” because that principle has 
` been adopted on a national scale to provide the necessary means; and 
to secure their success compulsion of the most stringent kind has been 
applied.. In proposing them, however, the Government has proceeded 
with a wise caution, step by step. The Act passed first—that for 
Sick Insurance—was the lightest in burden and easiest to carry out, 
and it utilized existing institutions. The second—for Accident . 
Insurance—requiréd the creation of new and extended organizations, 
and time has been allowed for these to get into working order and 
' become consolidated before proceeding to the last and far the most 
important law of the three—i.e., that for Insurance for Old Age and 
Invalid Pensions. The two former are insignificant in comparison 
with the last, whether_xe regard the numbers to be assisted, the 
fands required, ths machinery needed for its due execution, or the 
ultimate results on the social‘and moral life of the people. To pass 
this law has been the real and main object of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, the other two being auxiliary measures. On it, apart from 
“repressive measures, the Government mainly relies to stem the wave 
of Soéial-Democratic influence which is flooding the country with 
increasing force, by giving to the working classes a direct interest in 
the stability of the State, and a palpable proof that the State is doing 
for them what they have hitherto been unable to do for themselves, 
Whether this object Will be attained, whether the terms offered 
are sufficiently high, time only can show. I do not propose here to 
discuss the merits of these laws, whether regarded as constructive acts 
of statesmanship or in the light of the principles of political economy, . 
or, finally, from the point of view of their results on the moral and 
social life of the people. Such a discussion, opening out issues many 
and varied, would be far more extended than the limits of this article 
would allow, nor {ill the Acts have been in operation for some years 
can sufficient data be forthcoming on which to base a sound judg- 
ment. But some account of their scope and tendency, and of the 
organizations created to give them effect, may be of interest to 
English readers, especially at this present time, when the principles 
. of the English Poor Law admfistration are again brought into 
controversy. Living in Germany, and engaged in sianufackure in 
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the large town of Chemnitz, I have had some practical experience in 
the working of the two Acts now in operation for sick and accident 
insurance, and this must be my excuse for attempting the somewhat 
ditficult task of analyzing them. . 


I. Srcx Insurance, 


_ The object of the Sick Insurance Law of June 15, 1883, is to 
provide help during any illness that results in loss of wages, including 
illness caused by accident. Help worthy to be called such, and equal 
to its task, can, in the opinion of the Government, only be obtained 

_by compulsory insurance applied under the authority of the State 
` and with the assistance of the employers. Only those who are ir 
regular employment for wages are subject to this compulsion. It 
applies to all workmen and employés of similar social status and 
to day labourers in regular work, and it is permissive in the case of 
agricultural labourers, as well as of persons employed in home indus- 
tries. Workmen and others not under compulsion, but who are in in- 
dustrial employment, have the right of insurance by voluntary entrance. 

Within the circle of compulsion, the law allows great freedom in 
the forms of its application; it favours, however, the formation of 
corporate trade unions of the different industries, based on self- 
management, The teasons for this principle are—first, that it is the 
most rational, the relative danger of illness in-each branch of industry 
being equal ; secondly, because self-management is most suitable, and 
exercises a good moral influence; and lastly, because the close con- 
nection of the members renders easy the control which is necessary 
to prevent deception. ` 

The law may be divided into three parts—first, that which deals 
with the machinery for carrying out the insurance; second, that 
which defines the assistance to be given ; third, that which prescribes 
the amount of assistance, and the method? of raising the necessary 
funds to provide it. i 

In the first place, various existing institutions organized on a legal 
basis are, with certain modifications, utilized. These are: (a) The 
‚provincial State sick clubs for miners, founded under the mining 
laws; (6) the guild sick clubs for journeymen and -apprentices, 
recognized under the Imperial Law of July 18, 1881; (c) the in- 
dependent sick clubs, founded and managed by workmen themselves, 
and which are of two classes—i.e., (1) those certified according ta 
the Imperial Law of April 7, 1876; and (2) the voluntary clubs 
founded under provincial State laws. 

* Workpeople not included in any of the above categories, but to T 
‘compulsion applies, are grouped into*local unions, as far as possible each 
trade by itself ; ox the workmen in each concern, if it be a sufficiently 
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large one, form one club, Local sick clubs have thus been formed 
alongside the older existing societies in the individual communes or 
districts for the various branches of industry, each trade as far as possible 
by itself, as well as separate factory sick clubs for the larger industrial 
- concerns, and building sick clubs for the larger building and con- 
tractors’ works. Communal sick insurance is obligatory in every 
commune and town on all persons not included in one ‘of the above 
classes. The older existing societies have, of course, been com- 
pelled to revise their statutes and to register in accordance with 
the new law; they are under the same supervision and responsible 
to the same authorities as those created under the Act. 

Remembering that the mining guild and building clubs are for 
special classes, it will be noticed that the main action of the law lies 
in the creation and organization of the “ Orts,” or local, and the 
factory sick clubs, the communal club being subsidiary, and estab- 
lished only to fill up the gaps. The law favours the formation of 
these, and tries to give them predominance without superseding the 
freedom to join other voluntary clubs; and, as it lays the burden of 
one-third of the total expense on the employer, such stimulus is not 
without influence. 

This variety of form, suited as it is to various trades, circumstances, 
and local needs, offers advantages not otherwise to be obtained, 
enabling workpeople employed in smaller clubs to assist in their 
management, and thus preventing misuse. The combination of 
smaller local clubs into larger district ones is permitted when 
desirable, and the authorities are empowered to close such as are not 
stable and safe. Smaller factories with less than fifty employés 
having no sick club are obliged to pay their quota, in proportion to 
the hands employed, to the local or communal union of their district. 

These are the institutions created by the law: we now turn to the 
provision prescribed by it, premising only that this is the minimum, 
and that each union can grant more at its own option. Every 
insured person has the right to assistance for thirteen weeks * in. case 
of illness, consisting of—TFirst, free medical advice and treatment, 
including dentistry, free medicine and minor surgical appliances, such 
as spectacles, trusses, &c,; secondly, from the third day after the 
notification of the illness, a money allowance, amounting to 50 per cent. 
of the average wages upon which the insured person’s subscription is 
assessed, or, in place of this, free board and treatment in a hospital, 
with, in certain exceptional cases, a modicum of sick money ; thirdly, 
in case of death, an amount equal to twenty times the local daily 
wages of an ordinary day labourer payable to the survivors ; lastly, 
females, married or unmarried, receive for three weeks after their 
confinement the ordinary sick money. 

* After this period the destitute sick come upon the local poor relief funds. 
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The full money value of this assistance is estimated as equivalent 
to at least three-quarters of the assessed average wages. Double 
insurance is allowed, the workman being free to insure himself in 
other clubs; the employer, however, is not compelled to contribute to 
this. A probationary time is not obligatory for compulsory, but may be 
required from ordinary, members. Further assistance within certain 
limits may be allowed, and can be extended even to members of the 
family of the insured, but widows and orphans are-strictly excluded. 

The funds required to meet this expenditure are raised in the 
following manner :—The subscriptions of the members of the mining 
clubs are not regulated by this Act, they being already established 
‘under provincial laws, For the remaining categories of workmen 
the law limits the subscriptions as follows :—First, for members 
of the communal unions, to 1 per cent., or at the most 14 per cent., 
‘on the customary local rate of wages of ordinary day labourers: 
this rate is fixed by the local communal or municipal authority ; 
second, for members of the factory, guild, building, and local trade 
clubs, to 2 per cent., or at the most 3 per cent., on the average rate of 
wages of the class of workman for which the club exists. For the 
latter categories, earnings up to four marks a day only can be taken 
into account in full; if higher wages be earned, only one-third of the 
earnings above four marks a day can be insured. The employed may 
be grouped into classes according to their average earnings, and 
on this assessment the subscription and sick money is paid. In 
factory and building clubs the average .earnings of each individual 
may be made the bases, 

To these subscriptions of the employed, the employer has to add 
50 per cent., so that he pays one-third of the total amount required. 
Thus the highest total amount comes to 2}'per cent. for the com- 
munal unions, and 44 per cent. for the other classes. Voluntary 
members have to pay the employers’ quota themselves. . 

If these maximum subscriptions prove insufficient to meet the 
requirements of the clubs, various consequences follow. In the 
communal unions, the commune must make the deficiency good, 
reserving the right of recouping itself out of later surpluses ; 
in factory and building clubs, the employer; in guild clubs, the 
guild must pay the deficit, without any right to repayment. 
The local trade clubs must, in the event of insolvency, be wound 
up. ‘The expenses of management are borne by the commune, the 
employer, and the builder for their respective clubs; for the guild 
aud local trade clubs, by the clubs themselves, I have not yet 
heard of a case where the maximum pubsor pion was insufficient 
to meet the expense. 

No act has to be done by the wotkmen i in order to place himself 
under insurance ; he has literally nothing to do, neither to give notice 
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of membership nor to pay personally any subscription. This is a. 
main point in the Act. He enters the insurance, ipso facto, by taking 
work: it is only when he desires not to enter that he must make a 
declaration and give proof that membership in another club exempts 
him from compulsion. The employer is responsible for the working 
of the Act with regard to his employés; he'has to pay the whole 
subscription, and is empowered to deduct each person’s amount, from 
his weekly wages. He is also responsible under penalty for the 
due, notifications of entrance and exit of members of the club, where 
required. This is the indirect method of compulsion for the working 
classes. All the books and accounts: aré‘required to be kept in certain 
forms, and are regularly audited and examined by the ‘authorities en- 
trusted with the supervision of these clubs. Considerable powers are 
granted to the authorities for this purpose, and are unsparingly used. 
Reports and statistics must be annually forwarded to the Imperial 
authorities in Berlin, and are laid before the Reichstag. 

According to the Official Report published last year by the 
Imperial Statistical Bureau in Berlin, 4,665,918 persons, or 10 per 
cent. of the population, were insured at the end of 1885, and 17,384 
sick clubs and unions were registered as in full activity during that 
year. In the latter there had been dealt with— 

Cases of illness . ae a7 a 11,726, 631 
Days „p . ow. 24806697 
And the expenses” of ‘lines TRTE. to £2,280,228 16s. Od. 


The total income was ; . .. £3,164,749 8 0 
»° s» expenditure was . : . 2,528,170 14 0 
» .:p» Of reserve funds was . . 1,247,980 1 0 
Of the expenditure M, 941 18s. was for Opena of manage- 
` ment, which is equal to 9,4 per cent. , leaving 90, afo per cent. for 
the direct purposes of the Act. 

‘A short description. of the sick club belonging to the sects 
with which I am connected will give the reader an example of the - 
practical working of the clubs created under this Act. ‘All the work- 
people are members, excepting a few who belong to other clubs. They 
are thus arranged into classes according to their average earnings :— 


Class A, for foremen and workmen assessed at. 3s. Od. per day. 
Class B, for other male workmen, assessed at . 2s. 6d. 


” 
Class C, for females over sixteen years of age, 


ungated at ` ; » 1s. 4d n 
Class D and E, for females and boys under six- ` 
_ teen years ‘of age, assessed at . : . Is Od. ,, 


On this assessment, the subscriptions and sick money are paid. 
The rate of subscription for this year is fixed at 2 per cent. on 


* For medical attendance, sick money, burial charges, gconfinements, &e. 
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these amounts. The firm is responsible for the payment of the 
subscriptions, which it pays weekly into the club funds, and deducts 
two-thirds from the weékly wages, paying the other third itself. 
The cash, the accounts, books, registers, &c., are all kept by and 
at the expense of the firm, by a clerk appointed by it. The 
reserve fund is invested in bonds, which are deposited with the 
authorities. Out of this fund the current expenses are met. 
Medical men are appointed to attend the members, and apotheca~ 
ries to supply medicines, Their bills are sent direct to the club, 
and paid by it. Hach case of illness has to be notified in the office 
to the sick club clerk, who gives an order for the attendance 
`of the medical man. Some clubs allow the members to send for 
their own doctor, and simply pay his bill. The medical man certifies 
the illness, also the incapacity for work, and the time when the patient 
is again fit forit. A committee of management, chosen by the members, 
and presided over by the head of the firm or his representative, 
assists in the management, appoints the medical men, visitors. to 
watch the sick, and auditors of the accounts, which are, however, re- 
audited by the authorities, to whom they are sent, with copies of the 
proceedings of the general meetings, &e. The books are all open to 
the inspection of the authorities appointed by the law‘to supervise 
the working of the Act,* and ny change in the statutes of the club 
‘or the rate of subscription has to receive its sanction. In a general 
meeting the firm votes, its votes counting equal to half the number 
of the members present. Thus, if thirty members are present, the 
firm has fifteen votes. The firm is not present and does not vote 
when the members elect their own representatives to the committee 
of management, and on certain other occasions. Everything has to 
be done strictly in accordance with the provisions of the law and the 
statutes of the club. Any member. feeling himself aggrieved can 
lodge‘a complaint before the public authority. Most of the factory 
sick clubs are organized i in this way. e / 


IL AccIpENT INSURANCE. 


Compensation for injuries received or death rE E in daily em- 


ployment could be claimed in Germany under the Employers’ Liability . 


Act of January 21, 1873. The main principle of this law laid it 
down that railway companies were responsible for accidents to their 
employés, unless the company or employer could give proof that the 
accident was caused by force majeur, or by the carelessness of the 
injured person; on the other hand, that for accidents in factories, 
mines, quarries, &c., the employer was liable only when carelessness 
on his part could be shown. These claims were enforced in the 


a * In towns this is the Stadtrath. 
VOL. LIV. ' U 
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civil courts, and they were based on a civil right as against the - 


employer’s liability. Experience proved that this was insufficient to 


protect the employed, who often could only obtain just compensation °- 


after prolonged. and expensive lawsuits. It further tended to 
embitter the relations between the employers and the employed. 
In order to meet this, it was necessary-to ‘give up altogether the 
principle of the civil right as against the employer, and to base the 
right to compensation on' another foundation—viz., that of public 
law, the same upon which poor relief rests, with the distinction that, 
while the latter is accompanied by loss of civil rights, the former is 
not. Hence the law passed on July 6, 1884, of which the following 
are the leading principles :—1, ‘To bade the right to compensation 
on public law, and not on the private liability of the employer; 
2, To lay the burden of compensation not on the State, but on 
the employed, by means of corporate trade unions, on the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity and mutual insurance and of equality of danger ; 
8, That its application should be compulsory; and, 4, That for 
the first thirteen weeks the burden, of illnesses and disablement from 
accident should fall upon the sick insurance fund; while accident 
` insurance should only obtain in more serious cases, resulting in death 


or total or partial disablement, and incapacity to earn for longer periods 
than thirteen weeks. It thus comes in after the thirteen weeks of -© 


sick insurance, f 

The Act for giving effect to these objects, and the machinery 
created under it, are alike compliċated in the extreme. Unlike the 
Sick Insurance Act, it had to create entirely new organizations, 
which have proved tó be costly as well as complicated. The following 
few pages give the reader, as briefly as possible, an idea of (1) the 
scope and organization of the Act; (2) the assistance. to be given 
under -it; (8) the manner in which ‘the funds are raised tor its pur- 
poses hd other collateral matters. 

First, as to the scopæand organization of the Act. All employers. 
under the old Liability Act of 1873, using motors, manufacturers of 
explosives, and building contractors, &c., whose work entails liability 
to accidents, are compelled to insure their workpeople against death 
or the consequences of such injuries as are not cured within thirteen 

“weeks. Compulsion can, by statute of the Trade Corporate Union, 
be extended to the higher paid officials, and proprietors themselves 
are permitted to insure, - Private companies being forbidden,* this 
insurance is effected only through the “ Berufsgenossenschaften,” or 


Trade Corporate Unions, created under the Act, each composed of — 


the employers. and proprietors in the same branch of industry, or 
“in several allied branches having similar economic interests and 


* Many private companies existed a& business concerns whose object was this in- 


surance. They have all had to be wound up. 
` kd 
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conditions, These Trade Corporate Unions are formed, by the 
voluntary choice of the trades, either for certain trade districts 
' or for the whole kingdom, and are based on reciprocity. The 
Mining Sick Insurance Unions have all been formed into one 
“ Accident Union,” under certain special conditions for the whole of 


Germany. These “Trade Corporate Unions,” thus formed, require, . 


in order to secure the protection of minorities and the solvency of 
the unions, the sanction of the “ Bundesrath,” or State Council, 
which can, however, only be refused on certain grounds. If sick 
unions are not created voluntarily by the various industries, the 
“ Bundesrath ” is empowered to order their formation where needed. 
In case of insolvency the union is dissolved, the State paying 
existing liabilities, and the members are transferred to other unions, 
This is the only financial responsibility the State undertakes in con- 


nection with the Act. Alterations in the constitution of the unions, 


to remedy initial errors in their formation, or to meet the wishes ‘of 
the industries interested, can be made on formal application. 

The unions can decentralize their management by organizing 
sections, and appointing “ trust representatives,” with duties defined in 
their ‘bye-laws. All these duties and rights, as well as details of the 
organizations of the unions and their sections, are strictly defined by 


the Act. Under certain conditions, the unions can join together 
to undertake a common risk or devolve a part of the risk on the. 


sections. In carrying out the affairs of the union, full self-manage- 
ment is allowed, the interference of the authorities being permitted 
only to the extent necessary to protect public interests, 


All the unions are placed under the supervision of a new Govern- 
ment Department at Berlin, called “ The Imperial Insurance Board,” 


which exercises supreme authority in regard to their organization, 
legal administration; and management, It is composed of a pre- 
. sident, and at least two councillors appointed for life by the Emperor, 
further of four members of the Bundesratif,* as well as two repre- 
sentatives each of the employers and employed, elected by them. It 
` is assisted by two judges when judicial'cases come before the Board 
for decision. Provincial State Insurance Boards may be created for 
the separate States ùnder the authority of the Imperial Board, with 
similar functions for the purposes of the Act; this, however, has only 
been done in isolated cases, the need for them not having been felt. 
Secondly, as to the assistance to be given.’ The compensation 
granted by the unions to the persons injured in their districts, and 
in case of death to the survivors, is given irrespective of the question 
whether the accident is caused even by great negligence on the part of 
the person injured or by another. Only when the injured person has 
intentionally caused the accident Hoes the right to assistance lapse. 


* The Bundesrath is the Imperial State Council; seine of the representatives of 
the various States which form the Empire. 
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The compensation consists of a round sum for burial expenses, 
the payment of the cost of maintenance and medical care during’ the - 
illness (after the first thirteen weeks, which fall on sick insurance), 
a pension in case- of partial or total disablement to the person injured, 
and a pension in case of death to the survivors. . The amount of 
- the pension is a fixed proportion of the annual wages of the injured 
person, calculated on certain averages, the lowest rate being the wage 
of day labourers, and the highest, four marks a day. In case of total 
disablement it is two-thirds of the wages, and in case of partial dis- 
ablement, and for survivors in case of death, a certain proportion of 
this amount, as given in the scale below.- The amount of the com- 
` pensation ‘is determined by the management of the union, based 
upon a preliminary examination by the police authorities, at which 
all parties are present. Appeals against. these decisions can be made 
to a court of arbitration, which is formed permanently for each 
union or section, and is composed of equal numbers of members of © 
the union and of representatives of the insured, under the presidency 
of ‘a disinterested public official. The court is of the character of a 
special court of justice. In more serious cases appeal can -be 
made from this court to the Imperial Insurance Board at Berlin, but 
- mone car be made to the civil law courts. 

Except in cases of widows re-marrying, compensation’ is given in 
the form of a pension payable monthly; it cannot, with this one 
exception, be capitalized and paid in a lump sum: the reason for this 
is obvious—i.e,, that the main object of the law may not be frustrated. 

, The following scale shows the amount of the pensions granted under 
the Act :— 











A. 
In cases of B. 
ai total h In eases of death. 
isablement, : 
wiy. jn 
wages of the > $ 
person to be ne For livin 
compensated, . Burial For each BF chanel gnocstosa If 
the week Pa Br For th fatherless | heel is the person | Capitalized 
equal to six | 662 per cent, |, equal to or the child til] | Motnerte! killed were | Vapitanze 
days. “of the twenty times widow, its fifteenth child till its their only amount for 
ual the dail 20 per cent, fifteenth 11| the widow on 
annuas wages: earnings, but | of the wages, coe year, SUPP orter til remarriage, 
not ee than RE cant | ao pez cent, | St ent, 
30s. . #5- | of the wages, of the wages, 
- Monthly * Monthly Monthly Monthly Monthly 
d pension, s a pension. $ panelon: pension, pension £ a 
S d & d. 8. d. 8 d. &. d. s d. 8 8. d. 
6 0 17 4 30 0 | “5 2% 31l: 5 A | 52| 9 7 2% 
9 0 .| 26 0 30 0 7 10 5 104 7 10 7 10° 14 010 
10 0 28 ll 33 4 8 8& |- 6 6 8 8i 8 8) 1512 0 
20 0. 57 10 66 8 17 4 13 0 17 4 17 4 31 4 0 
24 0 69 4 80 0 20 10 15 7 20 10 20 10 °37 810 | 
*30 0 75 2 86 8* 22 64- 16.11. 22 6% 22 64 | 4011 2b 





*' When the earnings are above ‘4s, daily, only one-third of the amount above 4s. is 
calculated, 
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Towards this assistance the insured have not to pay one. farthing, 
the total burden falling on the employer, as well as all the expenses 
of the costly organization of the union.. This table shows that the 
assistance is substantial, and equal to its object—viz., to place the 
injured person or his survivors in comparative comfort for the rest 
of their lives. Thus, a man earning 20s. a week receives, if totally 
disabled, 57s, 10d. per month for the rest of his life, and in case of his 
death, his widow, with two children, receives 48s. 4d, per month till the 
children are fifteen years old, an amount amply sufficient to secure 
them from needing further public relief. The pensions are paid by 
the Post Office on the written warrants of the unions to the persons 
insured or survivors. These amounts are repaid annually by the uhions 
without interest for the advance. 

The amounts annually required by the unions for these avait 
for a reserve fund, and for the expenses of management, are, divided 
amongst their members—i.e., the employers—pro rata each year. Thus 
each year’s wants are covered by annual subscriptions of the members. 
Reserve funds are to be laid aside, and after about eleven years, as 
soon as each has reached double the amount of a. year’s'expenses, the 
interest is to be applied to meeting current expenses. Each employer 
‘ must subscribe to his union according to the risks with which he 
burdens it. He is charged, on the one hand, according to the 
amount of wages and salaries absolutely paid by him during the 
‘previous year to persons in his employ under compulsory insurance, 
and, on the other, according to the degree of danger which the nature 
and conditions of his concern carry with them. These degrees of 
danger are arranged in classes, and tariffs are calculated in which 
the subscriptions are graded according to danger by the unions. 
` These tariffs require the sanction of the Imperial Insurance Board, 
and are based on the statistics of accidents in each branch of industry. 
Later on an example will be given of one of these tariffs—viz., that of 
the Saxon Textile Corporate Trade Union. -This method of raising 
the revenue exercises .2 double pressure, first, on the employers, to 
prevent accidents as much as possible by care and supervision in their 
concerns, and again on the unions to secure the same end. The law, 
therefore, gives the latter power to issue regulations for the preven- 
tion of accidents, applicable not only to the employers, but to work- 
people also, the former being rendered liable to be graded in a 
higher “ danger class,” involving higher subscriptions, and the latter 
to severe money penalties, which augment the union fund. 

The insured ‘workmen and officials are not members of the union 
as before stated, nor do they assist in any way in bearing the financial 
burden, But as their interests are so largely at stake, the law 
provides for their due representation. Their representatives are 
elected by the managing committees of the sick insurance unions and 
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clubs (composed of workmen), and take part in the police examina- 
tions of accidents. Their opinions are taken regarding the regulations 
for the prevention of accidents ; they compose also part of the court 
of arbitration, and of: the Imperial Insurance Board itself. In each 
case the representatives of the workmen equal in number those of the 
unions. Employers are relieved from all civil legal liability for ‘the 
negligence of their officials to persons under this law who are injured, 
but they are still liable for such criminal negligence as is punishable 


_ by law to the injured person or his survivors as well as to the sick | 


and accident insurance unions, 

The law of May 28, 1885, extends: the operation of this law. to 
persons employed in the carrying trades. .For the post, telegraph, 
marine and military services, and for the State railway factories and 
works, the Empire or State is responsible under special sections of 


the Act. It has also been extended to agricultural labourers and . ' 


persons employed in forestry. 
A single concrete example will help the reader to see how the Act 
is worked. All the textile industries of Saxony united to constitute 


one union’ under the name of the Saxon Textile Trade Corporate _ 


Union, having its seat in Dresden. It comprises sixty-eight sections, 


representing different textile industries with varying degrees of © 


danger, all graded into seven classes, according to the following 
tariff :-—— 
Danger Class A is liable to 20 per cent. of the rate of subscription. 
* 4 3 


3? 2? B 3 0 2 33 3 
” ? C 9 40 ” 29 ” 
i 3? ” D ” 60 bkd ed ” 
”? 23 E 3 75 3 2 3 
33 33 F ” 90 2 29 ” 
” ” G ” 100 EA Led 7 


Class A comprises mostly manual industries, such as hand-loom | 


weaving, tamlfouring, embroidery, &c.; Class B, industries such as 
power-loom weaving, hosiery, lace, gloves, &c. Hach class represents 
a higher degree of liability to accidents. ` 

‘The following are the statistics of this Union for the first ye 


. years im. 
Amount per head for— 
` Pensions and Expenses of 
Concerns Workmen Accidents Deaths reserve fund, management, 
insured, insured. notified, notified, in marks, in marks. 
1886, . 2,750 ... 116,000 .. 41,122 ... 25 ... O62 ... 0°3012 


1887 . 3,899 .. 130,000 ... 1,250 ... 10 .. ` 113 a 02846 
And the total expenses were— 


l , In 1886. _ In 1887. 
Expenses of management . .  . £1,747 111 .. £1,849 19 0 
Amount paid for compensation . . 152 16 43 sss 2,566 12 10 
Reserve funds . . . 7 2,258 9 54 one 4,917 5 7 

° £4,758 7 9 £9,333 17 5 


These amounts had to be raised on the wages paid by members of 


° ` 
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the union, which, for the year 1886, came to £3,105,962. Hach 
member has to fill in the forms sent him by the union, for the cor- 
rectness of which he is responsible. 

This resulted for each class as follows :— 


Tn Class A, 1s. subscription was = on every £81 13 0 of wages 
Sy B: ls. a A ‘a 538 15 3 - 
» C, Is. ” ” ” 40 6 6. ” 
” D, ls, ” mo.” 27 T 9 ” 
» 4H, 1s. ” ” ” 21 10 1 ” 
2? F, Is. P » ” ‘ 17 18 5 2” 
” G, Is. ” » ‘oy 16 2: 7 ” 


According to the Raport presented to the Reichstag by: the 
Imperial Insurance Department for 1886, there were 62 unions in 
activity in Germany, with 269,174 members—i.e., concerns—and 
8,473,435 insured workpeople, besides 251,878 workpeople in State 
factories, &c. The wages of the former were £111,416,943 5s, 7d., 
upon which premiums had to be paid. These unions paid in 1886— 


Compensations, medical expenses, &c. .° . £85,584 19 i 
Reserve fund ae ; . ʻ 270, 093 18 
Expenses of management : : : . 116, 214 14 i 
Expenses of arbitrations ae oa 8 . 13,862 7 7 
Insurance contracts taken over * p š A 29,406 13 32 


£515,162 13 3 


5,985 workpeople were killed and 92,319 injured. Compensation 
was paid in 9,723 cases, besides 7,840 injured in the various State 
factories. The bulk of the accidents are dealt with under sick 
insurance. 

These expenses of the unions for the whole Empire give. an average 
of not quite half per cent. on the wages of the insured workpeople—the 
exact amount is 9s. 24d. on £100. The proportion -of expenses to 
compensation paid is very high, but, being the first year, the expenses 
of organization and forming the unions come in, and will not occur 
again, while the compensations granted will necessarily increase 
annually with the increasing number of pensions granted year by 
year and continuing till death. After eleven or twelve years the 
xeserve fund will not require annual additions, and the interest on 
it will be available for revenue. In any view, however, it will at 
once be seen that the organization is costly. 


ILI. Orv: Ace AND INVALID INSURANCE. 


The Bill to give ‘effect to this is now before the Bundesrath for 
the first time, and will be laid. before the Reichstag this session, 

The accident insurance law is now in full operation for all the 
various industries of the country, comprising a total of about ten 

% There are existing assurances which the law compels the unions to take over, 


1 
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millions of workpeople. By its means an ofganization is Tedy at 

hand, through which a system of insurance against “ old age ” and 

invalidism can be carried out. s 
Tt is proposed by this Bill that pensions for “ old age” should be 


; ented. regardless of any proof of disablement, to persons who 


have attained a considerable age—say, the seventieth year—and 
pensions for disablement regardless of age to those who ‘can prove 
their incapacity to earn a living, so far as'they are not sc pos 
‘vided for under the Accident Insurance Act. 

Invalid insurance will obtain when the incapacity to earn is the 
result of illness, weakness, or such accidents as have not occurred in ` 
actual work.’ It would be desirable to make at the same time pro- 
vision for widows and orphans, but it is not advisable to undertake 
this part of social-political legislation until, in carrying out this law, 
experience has been gained whereby, amongst other things, a sound 
judgment can be formed as to how far the various industries will be 
able to bear an increased burden. Besides, a number of institutions 
for widows and orphans already exist, which, if not fully, are partially 
adequate to the need. Through this. new organization also, a 
number of institutions, which now divide their means between sick 
workmen and their widows and orphans, will no doubt be enabled’ to 
increase their provision for the latter, as the workmen will not require 
their support in the same degree as before. Like the sick and accident 
insurance, old age and ‘invalid insurance will be compulsory; and, 


` agreeably to the Imperial rescript of November 17, 1881, will be 
' carried out on the basis of Trade Corporate Unions, The most suit- 


able means for. carrying it out seem to be the existing “ Berufs- 
genossenschaften ” (Trade Corporate Unions) for accident insurance. 
Self-management by the parties themselves is also specially necessary 
when it is a question whether or not a member, is capable: of’ work, 
and is to recejve a pension at the cost of his employer and fellow- 
workmen. New machhhery, therefore, is not necessary for the 
successful carrying out of the new business, but a special department 
must be created within each “ Berufsgenossenschaft ” for the objects 
of the law. Should any individual trade appear unequal to the task 
of carrying out this insurance, on account of its smallness‘ or from 
other causes, several will be allowed, agreeably to clause_30 of the 
accident insurance law, to join together to administer the law in 
common. Nor can there be any objection to empower the Bundesrath 
to order the formation of such unions compulsorily. 

Through this organization it. is possible ‘to’ reach all enka of 
the working classes employed’ for: wages and the lower officials in 
factories, &c., a total of about twelve millions of people. Great im- 
portance is attached to this fact? chiefly because serious difficulties 
would arise, owing to the constant changes of the tratles and residences 


Q 
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of the workmen, if the new organization were confined to single 
classes of workmen, or to certain territorial districts; for “old age” 
and “invalid ” insurance presupposes permanent conditions and per- 
manent subscriptions till the commencement of the disablement or 
of the prescribed age ; and only under such conditions can the amount 
of subscriptions be ascertained with any degree of certainty. If 
compulsory insurance were confined to certain occupations, the result 
of discharge or transference from such an occupation to a non-com- 
pulsory one would be that the claim already earned to a pension would 
be diminished or could only be retained by the later payment of double 
subscriptions. These difficulties would increase in proportion as the 
circle of the workmen included in the new organisation was narrowed. 
The alternation between compulsory insurance and freedom from it 
would increase the difficulties of management and supervision, and, as 
may be foreseen, the rushing of workmen to such occupations as ' 
would secure to them, with the assistance of their employers and the 
State, the benefits of this insurance, might possibly seriously derange 
the labour market. 

It is not altogether possible to avoid the giving up of their member- 
ship by insured members. Taking into account simultaneously all 
classes of workmen, it will be found that such cases fall into two 
groups—(a) those who give up every employment carrying with it 
compulsory insurance; (b) those to whom compulsory insurance 
does not apply owing to temporary loss of employment. In these 
cases the result of the deficiency of subscriptions would certainly be © 
a diminution of the pension. Permission to pay the deficiency after- 
wards with simple and compound interest, or allowance for such 
subscriptions as have been paid in former years beyond the normal 
working year of three hundred days, will mitigate this disad- 
vantage. To avoid undue hardship, periods of certified illness, 
accompanied by loss of earnings, will be eeckoned as working 
days without any subscription. In cases resulting from military 
service in times of peace or war, the Empire must make up the 
amount, such service being performed in the interest of the Father- 
land. The changes of employment and of the homes of the work- 
people involve the further difficulty, that the same individuals are 
not continuously employed in the same insurance union districts, and 
that each workman will thus pay his subscriptions first to one and 
then to another union. The question therefore arises on which of 
these unions the burden of the pension is to fall. It ought not to 
fall, on that in which the disablement commenced. This would only 
be permissible on the hypothesis that the actual state of things would 

‘result in an average of the burdens to be borne amongst the indi- 
vidual unions. This hypothesis, however, is false. For under such an 
arrangement, older persons whose disablement was impending could: 
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only find work with difficulty. Thus, those unions which offer facilities 
for lighter employment for older persons, and in which, therefore, they 
will be more numerously employed, would be placed at a disadvantage 
in favour of other branches of employment, which, on account of the 
heavier work, require younger men, whose powers, however, are used. 
- up more readily. In order, therefore, to keep the accounts clear 
between the different insurance unions, it is recommended that the 
amount of each pension should be ascertained by a special Bureau 
of the Imperial Insurance Office, which will then debit its amount 
pro rata among the various unions to which it belongs. This amount 
will be determined by the length of employment, and consequently 
according to the amount and insurance value of the subscriptions paid 
during succeeding years to the different unions. Subscriptions paid ` 
in younger years will have in general more value in the cases of 
invalid insurance than the equally high subscriptions of later years. 
The amounts of the pensions falling upon individual insurance 
unions will thus be ascertained by means of tariffs based on experience 
and computed by actuaries. The computation thus required to bé 
made by the Imperial Insurance Bureau for each individual case, and 
based upon this tariff, cannot offer much difficulty. 

The object of this insurance'will be identical with that of accident 
insurance—i.e., the grant of a pension, since this alone guarantees 
that the recipients will receive its benefit permanently. The insur- 
ance of a capital sum, often suggested, cannot be recommended, as no 
sufficient precautions can be taken that the capital will not be wasted. 
This would defeat the object in view, which is to secure for the 
evening of life a sure support independent- of the poor rates. 

In looking at the question whether the pensions should be the 
same for all insured, or whether they should be regulated by the rates 
of local wages or other conditions, the Government came to the con- 
clusion that with some 12,000,000 insured persons, neither the varying 
amounts of individual earnings nor the average earnings of the 

-different industries, nor any other sound principle, could be found upon 
which they could be varied, and the conclusion is arrived at that all 
these considerations point to one uniform pension as relatively the 
best, the amount for all to be.the same, and graded-only in accordance 
with the, condition that before obtaining it a longer or shorter period: 
of work must be accomplished, and consequently a larger or smaller 
total sum of subscriptions must have been paid. It therefore follows that 
the subscription must be paid for all alike, regardless of difference of 
wages, and the diverse occupations ought to vary from each other 
only in so far as the different degrees of disablement caused. by them 
require, according to insurange principles, higher or lower rates of 
subscription in order to produce the same pension. Such a grada- 

+ tion of the rates of subscription is, however, absolutely necessary, as 
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without it the less dangerous occupations, especially the agricultural, 
would have to bear the greater danger of other branches, and be thus 
unfairly burdened. During the first years after the Act comes into 
operation the rate of subscription will be, in the main, one based on 
géneral insurance calculations, as the differences of danger between 
the various branches of occupation are at present unknown. 

It is necessary at first not to fix the amount of the pension 
too high, and accordingly an '“ invalid ” pension of 120 marks (£6 
sterling), annually increasing to 250 marks (£12 10s.), according to 
the duration of time the workman has been employed, is considered 
sufficient, females receiving two-thirds of these amounts. On the ` 
other hand, the “old age” pension need not exceed the nominal 
amount of 120 marks, as the man who has grown ‘old in his, employ- 
ment can declare himself an invalid as soon as he is incapable of 
work, and then obtain an invalid pension. A time of probation 
(carenz-zeit) of not too short duration is necessary and unobjection- 
able; and it is recommended to fix its duration at thirty years for 
the “old age” pensions, and at five years for the “invalid” pensions, 

The total cost of carrying out such a system is estimated at -an 
annual average of 156,000,000 marks (£7,800,000), of which the State, 
the employers, and the workmen will each have to bear about one- 
third. Without State support it cannot be carried through. If the 
cost reaches approximately this amount,.it gives an average of 13 
marks annually per head for those insured ; or, reckoning the year at 
800 working days, a little less than 5 pfennigs (five-eighths of a penny) 
daily, exclusive of management expenses. Dividing this amount—or 
say 6 pfennigs (including management expenses)—by 3, the employer 
and workman would have to pay 2 pfennigs (exactly a farthing) each 
on an average per working day, In this calculation, the more un- 
favourable view has been taken as a precaution. But in fact the 
result of more detailed calculations since begun shows thet the total 
cost will come out less; as, in the estimates already made, the agri- 
cultural and forestry labourers were grouped in the same class of 
risk and age as the factory and industrial workmen, although the 
_ conditions of the former are far more favourable, 

If the. total number of those incapable of work, as proved by 
labour statistics, be taken as a basis, and the pensions proposed applied 
to them, the result will be an annual requirement of about 162,000,000 
marks (£8,100,000 sterling). This amount, however, even allowing 
for a possible increase of numbers, will be reduced to about 145,000,000 
marks (£7,250,000) when those cases of disablement provided for by 
accident insurance, as well as those independent of help, are deducted. 
But even with the required 162,000,000 marks, the average subscrip- 
tion of amale worker does not reach one farthing per working day, 
and this petty sum*every employer and every workman can surely 
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afford.* The subscriptions will besides vary in amount in ‘the dif- 
ferent branches of employment, according to the risk, and will, in the 
agricultural occupations, be less than the average, they being more 
favourable to health. In this way, agriculture will, notwithstanding 
its present depressed state, still be able to bear the new burden, which 
will besides somewhat lighten that of the poor rates. : 

To raise this amount, the principle of Insurance is recommended 
for both the employers and workmen, or the use of premiums, the 
rate of which is to be fixed beforehand, 

It is recommended that the State quota be made in the form of 
an annual grant. It is estimated that in the first year about 
800,000 marks (£40,000), after twenty years an- annual average 
of 52,000,000 marks, (£2,600,000), and after about seventy years 
double that amount will be needed. The system of stamps is 
recommended for the collection of the subscriptions of employers and 
workpeople. To that end the individual insurance unions will issue 
stamps distinguishable from each other by the names and order num- ` 
bers of the unions, the subscriber—i.e., the employer—purchasing a 
suitable number of stamps and sticking them in each workman’s receipt 
book. He will then deduct one-half of the cancelled amounts from 
the workman’s wages next pay-day. As soon as the receipt book is full, 


it will be added up by. the union, and the amount of subscriptions paid* 


in the course of each year to the individual unions will then be ascer- 
tained, and a receipt for this carried forward in each new receipt book, 

the old books being then closed and laid aside for reference. The receipt 
`. books will serve both as proof of the amount of subscriptions paid by 
the owner to the different insurance unions, and of the amount of his 
claims, with the sum to be borne by each union. Loss of the receipt 
book will only practically affect the loser for a short time, as the 
total amount of his previous subscriptions, and with it the amount of 
his claims during past years, can be obtained from the old receipt 
books laid aside. The post-offices can be used as in the case of 
accident insurance, for payment of the pensions. The amount of the 
pensions will be, fixed by the organs of the insurance unions, the right 


of. complaint before a court of arbitration and of appeal to the- 


Imperial Insurance Office being reserved.t+ 


Such are these three German measures of national insurance, and 


* The workman pays for sick ipsurance 1 to 3 per cent., and the employer 
} to 1} per cent. of the wages, or, with average earnings of 600 marks (£30), and 300 
working days per annum, 2 to 6 pfennigs for the workman, and 1 to 3 pfennigs for the 
employer. According to calculations made before the Act for accident insurance came 
into operation, the burden of this, which is ‘borne entirely by the employer, amounts to 
14 per cent. on the wages ,which, on the same basis, gives 2} pfennigs per day and head. 
t+ Since this article was put into type, the Bill has passed the Bundesrath with but 
little‘alteration, The rate of subscriptign Has been fixed at 21 pfennigs (23d.) per week 
(not per day) for men, and 14 pfennigs (1$d.) for women, Provision is -made for revis- 
' ing the rates within ten years, and for varying the rates foredifferent industries, And 
there are special arrangements for admitting persons of certain ages at once to the 
- pension benefits, without waiting for the probationary period to elapse. + 
e 
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` from this sketch of their scope and aim their intimate interdepend- 
ence is self-evident. They complete each other, and form one whole. 
The objects proposed to be compassed seem to be rather those of a 
communistic brotherhood than of a modern military State; yet, 
paradoxical as it may seem, they are the indirect outcome of the 

. military character of the State, being in some measure the correlated 
duty rendered by the State to the individual in return for his military © 
services. 

The advantages to be gained by them are classed by their pro- 
moters as political and social. 

The former consist in showing to the democracy that the State cares 
for its welfare, so that the tide of Social Democracy will be stemmed. 
The benefits granted are immediate and palpable, and, if the State be 

` upturned, they will be lost. An increasing number of persons will 
annually be receiving pensions, who, with their relatives, will be 
interested in the stability of existing institutions, and thus a strong 
conserving influence will be leavening these classes. If»in 1885, 
17,563 cases were compensated for acciderits alone, in a few years 
100,000 or more will be. Add to these the large number drawing old 
age and invalid pensions, and there will soon be half a million whose 
daily bread is dependent on the State. This will be the nucleus of the, 
future Conservative party among the working classes. 

The social advantages consist in' the trustworthy and substantial 
assistance given as a right; and it is believed that in a few years they 
will have gone far; for a moderate expenditure of some twelve or fifteen 
millions sterling, to abolish poverty in the Empire. The health and 
physique of the people will also be indirectly benefited, as these laws 


-tend to produce healthy conditions of work, by the pressure brought , 


to bear on employers and employed. Again, the burden of sickness, 
decay, and mortality caused by unhealthy occupation will fall where it 
-ought—i.e., on the consumer—for it is clear that the subscriptions of 
all parties ‘conserned must in the last instance form an element in 
the cost of production. In the exact degree in which an article -is 
produced under more or less healthy and safe conditions will the’ 
burden of its unhealthiness be added to its cost. This is a sound. 
principle and will go a long way in reconciling the nation to the 
acceptance of the laws. Lastly, the educational influence on the 

working classes in carrying them out will not be unimportant. 
Against these advantages objections have been urged. First, that 
these laws run counter to the teachings of political economy by inter- 
fering with the action of natural economic laws. Secondly, it is 
feared that they will encourage individual improvidence amongst the 
people and sap the independence of the insured. This transference of 
duties ‘which go to form a great part of individual moral responsi- 
bility from the shoulders of the individual to. those of the State is 
dangerous ;, it demoralizes men, by absolving them in some degree 
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from the consequences of their own acts. Thirdly, it is urged that 
` the burdens will cripple the national industries and lessen their 
power to compete with foreign nations. Fourthly, that these laws are 
class legislation of the worst kind, putting the burdens of one class 
on the shoulders of another. Fifthly, that they promote simulation 
‘and idleness. This objection would appear to be not unfounded, as. 
the Acts themselves attempt to provide means ‘to meet the evil. 
Sixthly, it has been objected from the Social Democratic side, 
that, although the assistance provided under the sick and accident laws 
is substantial, and equal to the object aimed at, that proposed to be. 
granted under the old age and invalid Bill is totally inadequate to its | 
purpose. A pension of 120 marks (£6), increasing up to 250 marks . 
(£12 10s.) annually, is not sufficient even in Germany to provide a 
person with the bare necessaries of life. Such a provision will not: 
compass either the social or political aim desired. It is insufficient 
alike for a provision for old age or premature decay of earning 
powers, and for the production of that favourable feeling of content- 
ment desired by the Emperor in his Message. The comparative 
smallness of this pension leads again—Lastly, to the objection that 
there is no finality about these measures, and that, if the democratic 
classes have the power and will to demand more, it will be difficult to 
refuse it. It leaves the door of temptation open to them to shift 
their own burdens still more on to other shoulders. 

It is yet too early to balance the advantages which will result 
from the passing of these laws against the possible evils they may 
cause. This bold experiment in the difficult field of social legislation 
will bear fruit: other countries are already following in the same 
track : a Bill for Accident Insurance has, I believe, been already intro- 
duced in France: and the Social Democracies of Etrope will doubtless 
successively bring pressure to bear upon their réspective Governments 
to pass measures with similar aims. It will be wise, therefore, for us to 
study their working and results, for such questions as these laws deal 
with require to be taken in time, to be calmly considered and 

‘worked out, if the measures which attempt to regulate them are to 
have a healing influence, and yet to be just to all classes of the 
community. ; 

If this trio of laws prove successful without producing any serious 

` collateral evils, the late Deutscher Kaiser, through his initiative, will 
. have earned another claim to the love and gratitude of his people. He 
will have crowned his brilliant military reign with the noble work “ of 
having left to the Fatherland new and permanent guarantees for its 
internal peace,” exemplifying Schiller’s words— 


“ Das ist’s ja was den Menschen zieret, 
Und dazu ward¢hm der Verstand, 
Dass er im innern Herzen spiiret 
Was er erschafft mit seiner Hand.” e 


Henry M; FELKIN. 


RECENT ORIENTAL DISCOVERY. 


hae great event of the season, so far as Oriental History is concerned, 
has been the discovery of a number of cuneiform tablets at Tel el- 
Amarna, in Upper Egypt. Tel el-Amarna stands on the site of the new 
capital built by Amenophis IV., moye usually known as Khu-en-Aten, 
“the heretic king ” of the eighteenth Egyptian dynasty, after his quarr al 
with the priests of Thebes. Its existence continued for but a short time 
‘after his death.. With the return of the Court to the orthodox religion. 
of Egypt it was déserted by its inhabitants, and its ruins show no traces 
of Subsequent occupation, ~ 
. Itis among them that the fellahin have discovered a large collection 
-of clay tablets, inscribed with cuneiform characters-ọf a cursive Baby- 
lonian form, and in the Babylonian language. They turn out to con- 
sist, for the most part, of letters and despatches sent by the governors 
and kings of Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, and Babylonia to the two 
Egyptian monarchs Amenophis III. and IV.fand a note in hieratic 
upon one of them states that a large portion of them had been trans- 
ferred from Thebes to the new capital of Khu-en-Aten, along with the 
rest of the royal archives. Palestine at the time was held by Egyptian 
garrisons, the matsartu or “ body-guard” of the governor, as they are 
termed in the despatches; and the representatives of the Egyptian 
- Government seem to have been busily employed in sending news home 
about all that was going on. Among the cities of Palestine from which 
letters were despatched we may mention Byblos, Simyra, Akko or Acre, 
Megiddo, and Ashkelon ; and reference is made in one of them to a 
coalition, at the head of which was the King of Gath. 
Five of the letters are from Burna-buryas, of Babylon, whose date 
was about B.C. 1430, which approximately fixes the period to which the 
reign of Khu-en-Aten must be assigned. But the largest number 
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relate to Queen Tii, the mother of Khu-en-Aten, who, we learn, was 
_ the daughter of Dusratta, King of Mitanni, Mitanni lay on the eastern 
bank of the Euphrates, between Carchemish and the mouth of the 
Balikh, and as it is identified with the country called Naharina by the 
Egyptians, the geographical position of the latter is at last ascertained. 
It was doubtless from Mitanni that Queen Tii brought that worship of 
the Solar Disk which her son endeavoured to force upon his unwilling - 
subjects. In the age of the eighteenth Egyptian dynasty the people of 
Naharina were the dominant power in Syria; it was not until the rise 
_of the nineteenth dynasty that the Hittites took their place. But the 
Hittites were already pressing’ southward, and one of the tablets, in 
which mention is made of the North Syrian city, Tunep or Tennib, con- 
tains an urgent request for assistance from the Egyptian king against 
these formidable invaders. It may be added that upon one occasion a 
targumannu, or “dragoman,” was sent with the letter, the first example 
known of a word which has since played so important a part in the 
Oriental world. 

This unexpected revelation of active literary intercourse from one end 
of the civilized East to the other in the century before the date assigned. 
by Egyptologists to the Exodus, is likely to produce a revolution in our 
conceptions of ancient Oriental history. It is needless to point out 
what an interest it possesses for the student of the Old Testament, or 
what imporfant bearings it is likely to have upon the criticism of the 

` Pentateuch. The most unexpected part of the discovery is the fact.- 
that the medium of literary correspondence was the Babylonian lan- 
‘guage and scfipt. It is true that here and there we come across 
evidences that the writers were not of Babylonian origin, as when the 
king is called a “Sun-god,” in accordance with Egyptian ideas, or 
when the first perSonal pronoun is expressed by the Phoenician anuki 
instead of the~Assyro-Babylonian anaku. But the language of Baby- 
lonia is generally correctly written, and the scribes show that they had 
acquired a Yery thorough knowledge of the complicated cuneiform 
syllabary. It is evident not only that good schools existed throughout 
Western Asia, but an acquaintance with Babylonian literature as well. 
We can now explain-the presence of the names of Babylonian deities, 
like Nebo or Rimmon, in Canaan, as well as the curious resemblances 
that exist betweén the cosmologies of Phoenicia and Babylonia. 

Perhaps the most important result of the discovery is the evidence 
it affords usthat some part, at any rate, of the books preserved in the 
libraries of Canaan ‘were written in cuneiform characters, not upon 

' ‘papyrus, but upon imperishable clay. There,is therefore some hope 
that when the excavator is able to exhume the buried relics of cities 
like Tyre or Kirjath-Sepher, “ the town of books,” he will find among 
them libraries similar to those of Assyria or Babylonia. Not only do 
we now know that the people of* Canaan could read and write before 
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#he Israelitish conquest, we also know that they wrote upon clay. The 

““ scribes ” mentioned in the Song of Deborah (Judges v. 6) have become 
to us living realities. 

The ‘discontinuance of the old literary intercourse, and of the inter- 
national language and script which accompanied it, must have been 
due to the advance of the Hittites and their, long wars with the 

` Egyptians, followed by the Israelitish invasion of Palestine. "Western 
Asia was for a time a scene of bloodshed and disorder; Egypt had 
fallen into decay, and the cultured populations of Canaan were struggling 
for life and home. On the north were the Hittite tribes, on the south 
the children of Israel. When order began to reign again, the influence 
of Babylonia had passed away, and its cumbrous syllabary had been 
superseded by the simple Pheenician alphabet. The date at which this 
was introduced into Phoenicia has now to be fixed by the progress of 
archeological research. 

In Egypt, Mr. Naville, continuing his excavations at Bubastis on behalf 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund,has made a very curious discovery. 
Among the relics of ancient monuments heaped together on the site of 
the old temple of Pasht he has found a mutilated statue which bears 
upon it the name of King Ra-ian. Not only is the name new, and not 
very easily explicable from Egyptian sources, but it also goes to confirm 
the views of those who, like Mr. Cope Whitehouse, have maintained that 
Arab tradition should not be altogethgr despised and rejected. The 
Pharaoh Rayan has long played.a prominent part in Arab legend; he 
was the reputed creator of the Fayûm, and it was from him that the 
Wady Rayan—now so famous in connection with the scheme of con- 
structing a great storage-lake for the Nile—is said to have derived its 
name. Joseph was his Minister, and he belonged to those Amalekites 
of Midian, who, in the Arab writers, represent the: Hyksos of Manetho. 
Egyptologists have hitherto refused to see any grains of truth in these 
Arab stories; but the discovery of the name of Ra-ian on the monument 
of Bubastis will oblige thèm to reconsider theiredecision, moro especially 
if Mr. Griffith is right in identifying the preenomen. of King Ra-ian with 
the mutilated cartouche on a lion of black granite, now in the British 
Museum, which belongs to the age of the Hyksos. 

Mr. Blinder s Petrie has been working in the Fayûm this winter at Biy- 
ahmu and Howára. At Biyahmu hehas settled the question as to the posi- 
tion. of the statues described by Herodotos as standing on the top of two 
pyramids in the middle of Lake Meris. He has found remains of them, 
one of the fragments being inscribed with the name of Amen-em-hat III., 
the creator of the Faytim, and he has also found that the. sides of the 
two pedestals on which they stood were on one side ‘sloped at an angle, 
so that at a distance they would have seemed of pyramidal shape. As 
the ground on which the pedestals stand is actually two feet lower than it 
was at the time of their erection, while there are indications that a road 
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passed between them from the very first, it is evident that the Lake 


Meeris of Herodotos can never have had any existence, but must have- 


represented an inundation of the Faytim. Herodotos must have visited 
the spot when the dyke was broken which prevented the waters of the 
high Nile from inundating the cultivated land. 

Mr. Petrie agrees with Lepsius in placing the site of the famous 
Labyrinth at Howéra, and he believes he has discovered the traces of 
it in the deep beds of limestone chippings which cover a large area 
of ground there. Indeed at one spot he considers that he has come 
across a portion of the pavement. The question will be decided next 
winter, when he returns to the scene of his labours. We are told by 
Strabo that the tomb of the Pharaoh who created the Fayfim (Amen-- 
em-hat IIL.) was in a pyramid adjoining the Labyrinth. Mr. Petrie 
has accordingly been patiently tunnelling into the heart of the brick 
pyramid of Howára, and just before suspending his work for the season 
was rewarded by discovering a tomb roofed over with massive stones, 


‘which had never yielded up its secrets since the day when the pyramid’ 
was piled over it. If the body of Amen-em-hat III. is found within, 


all doubt as to the site of the Labyrinth will be removed; in any case- 
Mr. Petrie has before him a prospect such as has never before fallen to- 
the lot of an Egyptologist—that of opening for the first time the- 
sepulchre of a Pharaoh of the twelfth dynasty. 

The University Press of Cambridge must be congratulated on a Gort 
it has just published in two volumes. This is Mr. Doughty’s account 
of his “ Travels in Arabia Deserta,” a country which may be said to be 
more unknown than. Central Africa. The book reads like the work of a. 
traveller of the sixteenth century. The quaint style, the novelty of the 
country traversed by the author, the humble fashion in which he 
travelled, living on the charity of the natives, and sharing with the 
Bedouins their wretched fare, not to speak of his old-fashioned abhor- 
rence of Mohammedanism and all its works, transport us to an age 


which we had fancied was long since past. It was unfortunate for Mr. 


_ Doughty that he travelled in districts never before trodden by a. 


European, at a time when.the war between Turkey and Russia had 
excited the fanaticism of the Mohammedans of Arabia to the highest. 
pitch, and he was not unfrequently in danger of his life. Apart from 
the contributions he has made to our geographical and geological know- 
ledge, it is to him that we owe the copies and squeezes of the Nabathean- 
inscriptions at Medain Salihh, which have been published by the French 
Government, and already described in this Revæw. It was Mr. 
Doughty also who first made known the existence of the Nabathean 
monuments at Teyma, subsequently visited by Professor-Euting and 
M. Huber, the oldest and most important of which is now in‘Paris. 

It is with mixed feelings of enyy and admiration that I mention the 
“Mémoires ” of the French Archeological School at Cairo,’sumptuously 
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published by the French Government, of which the fourth volume has 
now appeared. It contains Coptic MSS. of the fourth and fifth centuries, 
edited and translated by M. Amélineau, which are of the highest value 
for the history of Coptic Christianity, and therewith of Egypt itself. 
The elaborate introduction of M. Amélineau indicates the light which 
they shed on a dark but important period, and paints in graphic colours 
the character of Coptic Christianity. In all essential characteristics it 
was the old faith of the people under anothername. The earlier volumes 
of the “ Mémoires ” are mostly devoted to the study of the hieroglyphic 
monuments, or the later Arabic age of Egyyt, and one of them contains 
the whole of the lengthy texts inscribed on the walls of the tomb of 
Seti I. France can always find means for the endowment of science, 
whatever be her Government or the pressure of taxation; it raises a 
blush to remember that wealthy England not only cannot provide funds 
for such a purpose, but has even reduced the pittance formerly granted 
to its;National Museum. 
A. H. Sayce. 
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CHAOS IN THE WAR OFFICE. 


ROYAL Commission has recently been appointed (the Marquis of 
Hartington, Chairman) “to inquire into the civil and pro- 
fessional administration of the Naval and Military Departments, the 
relation of those Departments to each other and to the Treasury, and 
to report what changes in the existing syster would tend to the 
efficiency and economy of the public service.’ 

The subject, it need hardly be said, is one of national concern ; aaa 
having had considerable experience in the War Office, I am in hopes 
that my views on the matter may be of some public interest, and may 
throw light on a very difficult and complex question. 

Before proceeding to a consideration of recent changes, and of the 
present condition of the War Department, it will be useful to enter into 
a short historical retrospect, explaining the arrangements in bygone 
days. Preyious to the Crimean war, the administration of the Army 
was conducted by varieus departments of the State, in a great measure 
independently of each other. The command, discipline, and move- 
ments of the Infantry and Cavalry were under the Commander-in-Chief 
at the Horse Guards, the finance of these two branches being regulated ` 
by a Secretary at War, who was in Parliament, and was sometimes a 
military man. The Secretary of State for the Colonies was also, as 
regards policy, Minister for War, but took no part in Army adminis- 
tration. The Commissariat was under the Treasury; the clothing was 
provided regimentally by colonels, The Militia were under Lord- 
Lieutenants of counties, supervised by the Home office.* The personnel 
of the Artillery and Engineers, the armaments and munitions of the 


* For details see Report of Sir J. Mess Com Commission on Warlike Stores, 1887, 
pp. vii. and viii. ; and Sir Matthew Ridley's Commission on, Civil Establishments, 1887, 
paragraph 15. ý 
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Navy and Army, military equipments and stores, the fortifications, 
barracks, and the finances of all these’ various departments, were 
regulated by the Master-General of the Ordnance. He was always a 
distinguished officer, usually in Parliament, and often in the Cabinet ; 
and was assisted by a Board, consisting of the Surveyor-General, the 
Principal Storekeeper, and the Clerk of the Ordnance. The members of 
the Board were also, as a rule, militar y officers, and some of them in Par- 
liament.* The annual expenditure in those days; that is, between 
Waterloo and the Crimean War, was small as compared to the present. 

There are two salient points to be observed in the above arrange- 
ments: one, that the general administration of the Army was regulated 
by a variety of independent authorities ; but, on the other hand, the 
various branches were fully represented in Parliament, and many of 
them by men of great military knowledge. 

The difficulties of the Crimean War, and the abnormal sufferings of 
our troops in that campaign, led to a sudden and complete change in 
our military administration. A Secretary of State for War was 
established, a civilian and in Parliament, and the various departments, 
hitherto scattered, were placed under his authority. The Master- 
General of the Ordnance and his Board were, however, abolished.t 

It will, I think, be generally admitted that the appointment of a 
Minister of War was right in principle; and that the concentration 
‘of the various branches under one head was likely to be advantageous 
to the public service. But the abolition of the Master-General and 
Board, in depriving the supply- departments of the guidance and 
control of men of military experience, weakened the administration. 
The great Duke of Wellington, who, it must be borne in mind, had 
held the offices of Prime Minister, Master-General, and Commander- 
in-Chief, was strongly of opinion that the duties of the Ordnance were 
conducted with care, economy, and efficiency. The late Viscount 
Hardinge, who also had been successively Clerk of the Ordnance, 
Master-General, and Commander-in-Chief, held the same views.t 

Had the Master-General and Board been retained, and placed under 
the Secretary of State as his advisers, many of the subsequent diffi- 
culties, especially as regards armaments and supplies, would, I think, 
have been avoided. The absence of professional representatives of 
the Army in Parliament has also been detrimental to efficient and 
economical acdministration.§ ` 

In the sudden creation of a War Department under the circum- 

stances above noted, it was only to be expected that many difficulties 

* For details of their duties, see Report of Select Committee on Army and Ordnanga 
Expenditure, 1849, pp. 729 to 746, and 561. 

f See Report of Select Committce on Military Organization, 1860, p. 5. 

t Select Committee on Public Expenditure, 1828, pp. 48 and 84; also Committee 
on Civil Administration of the Army, 1837, p. 37. 


§ See views of Mr. Sidney Herbert, Committee on Military Organization, 1860, 
p. 465-8. 
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and some confusion of authority would arise ; and during the ensuing 
years various Committees and Commissions inquired into its working, 
with more or less success. * 

In 1870, however, a considerable simplification ensued, as a result 
of the reports of Lord Northbrook’s Committee—that is to say, the. 
various analogous departments were focussed, and the War Office was 
organized under ae principal heads :— 

1. Personnel. 2. Matériel. 3. Finanee.t 

The command, discipline, recruiting, movements, and education of 
all branches of the service, including the Militia and Volunteers, were . 
placed under the Commander-in-Chief and an adequate staff. This 
arrangement was a beneficial one in every way. It diminished corre- 
spondence, removed friction, and the armed forces of the Crown have 
benefited by this concentration of authority. 

Tn like manner the Supply Departments were placed under a Surveyor- 
General of Ordnance—that is, the provision of armaments, munitions, 
and reserves for the Navyand Army, the fortifications, barracks, clothing, 
` food, and military equipments of all kinds, and contracts were vested in 
him. And, just as the Commander-in-Chief was assisted by a com- 
petent staff for personel, so, in like manner, the Surveyor-General had 
experienced officers undd him to regulate and administer the various 
difficult and costly services just recapitulated. It may in fact be said- 
that, by 1 the arrangements of 1870, the Surveyor-General’s department 
includéd the civil duties formerly appertaining to the Master-General. 
Theré was no Board, but still there was a distinct concentration of 
authority over matériel and supply; and the Secretary of State had 
twé chief advisers, both of whom were invested with great powers 
and responsibility over the main departments of the Army.t 

As the expenditure of the supply branches now amounts to more 
than eight millions sterling per annum, it will be desirable to consider 
the status qf the Surveyor-General a little more in detail. Lord 
Northbrook’s Report df 1870,§ in proposing the arrangements above 
detailed, pointed out, that, looking to the magnitude of the expenditure 
and the importance of the business connected with the supplies of an 
army, it would be an advantage to the service, and an assistance to the 
Secretary of State, were the department répresented in Parliament. 
It went on, however, to remark that the duties involved special 
qualifications, and consequently it would be unfortunate were the 
appointment considered one to be conferred on a member of Parlia- 

* Commission of 1860 on Military Organization, and Commission on Transport and 
Supply Departments, 1867. 

f See Orders in Council, June 4 1870, defining the duties of Commander-in- 
Chief, Surveyor-General, and Financial Secretary. 

$ In the Nineteenth Century for June 1888 there is an article by Lord Charles Beres- 
ford, entitled “A Workable Admiralty,? in which this very system is strongly recom- 


mended as suitable for Naval administration. 
§ Third Report of Lord Northbrook’s Committee, February J870, p. xi. 
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ment as a matter of course. In fact it was, I think, evident, that the 
position was one requiring military knowledge and experience. 

The Order in Council of June 1870 was, however, silent on both 
points ; and gave power to the Secretary of State to appoint a Surveyor- 
General without any qualifying terms either as to Parliament or 
military knowledge. During the last few years, Lord Northbrook’s 
words of caution have been disregarded, and the appointment has 
been held exclusively by civilian members of Parliament; and between 
1883 and 1887, owing to the frequent changes of Government, no 
less than four Surveyors-General held the office in succession; the 
Secretary of State having also changed five times in the same 
period. The administration of this important branch of army 
supply must necessarily have been greeny weakened by. these 
causes.” 

There is another point of great moment as regards the duties of 
Surveyor-General of the Ordnance. For many years past, and until 
the last few months, it has been held that the armaments, munitions, 
and reserves for both the fighting services—that is, for the Navy as 
well as the Army—should be provided by onë department. The subject 
has been considered and reported on over and oyer again by a succes- 
sion of Committees and Commissions + during the last fifty years, 
and, although opinions were not unanimous, on the whole the prepon- 
derence of authority was strongly in favour of unity of administration 
in this respect. 

Summarized shortly, the arguments in favour of unity were that, as 
a great naval, military, and colonial Power, it was highly advantageous 
to the State that the armaments, munitions, and stores for the two 
fighting services should be identical in system and pattern, so as to 

_ be interchangeable and available for both. Not only that, but.there 
was economy in the reserves being held by one set of store officers at 
foreign stations; and the same argument applies to the great national 
reserves at Portsmouth, Plymouth, Weedon,*Woolwich, Marchwood, 
Dublin, Cork, and elsewhere. There was a further advantage in 
unity, namely, that the varied experience of officers both by land and 
sea were utilized in the consideration of changes and improvements 
from time to time. In fact, the two services hitherto have gone hand 
in hand, and worked together for the common good. 

Those who may wish to study this important question more in 
detail will find that, in addition to the late Duke of Wellington and 
Lord Hardinge, there were many experienced, officers who held strong 
views in the above sense. The names of Sir James Kempt and of 
Sir Hussey Vivian, who were both Masters-General, as well as those 

* See Report of Sir J. Stephen’s Commission on Warlike Stores, 1887, pp. ix., x., xi. 


also pp. xxxix. and civ. 
t See Reports of Committees and Commissions of 1828, 1834, 1837, 1849, 1860. 
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of Sir Alexander Dickson, Sir John May, and Sir Thomas Hastings, 
R.N., may be quoted.* ; 

It may perhaps be said that’ these are matters and opinions of 
ancient history ; but the problem—that is, what is the best organization 
for armaments and reserves—remains the same now as then, and, indeed, 
owing to the wide expansion of the Empire, and to the vast increase 
in our commerce of late years, its solution has become more vital than 
ever. I have already quoted the results of Lord Northbrook’s Com- 


mission of 1870, which, after some years of comparative confusion’ 


in the War Office, virtually re-established a Supply Department, on 
the old lines of the Board of Ordnance. But we have other and very 
recent opinions tending exactly in the same direction. The Com- 
mission on Warlike Stores, presided over. by Sir James Stephen, last 
year recommended that: ‘‘The office of Master-General should be revived 
so far as the management of the Stores and Manufacturing Depart- 
ments is concerned. The Master-General should be a soldier of the 
highest eminence. He should hold office for a term of, say, seven 
years certain.” + ` They further advised that he should be assisted by 
a Council. 

The Royal Commission on Civil Establishments, also of last year, 
presided, over by Sir Matthew Ridley, came to muck the same conclu- 
sion, and said: f} “ We are of opinion that the Surveyor-General of the 
Ordnance should in future be, what he was intended to be—viz., a mili- 
tary officer of high standing and experience, and that he should not be 
a member of the House of Commons. The appointment should be, we 
think, for five or seven years, and should be renewable for a fixed 
period.” ee : 

From the above remarks, it will be seen that there is consider- 
able unanimity of opinion, past and present, on the great principle 
in question—namely, that there should be one distinct department 
for the due management of fortifications, barracks, armaments, and 
all general equipments 8f the Army, and of manufacture; and that, 


with a view to secure unity of purpose, the Navy, as well as the- 


Army, should be supplied from the same source. As a great and 
expanding naval, military, and colonial Power, with fleets, fortresses, 
and depots all over the world, it seems apparent that, both in regard 
to efficiency and economy, ‘unity of system, pattern, and authority i is 
essential.§ Successive Masters- General of Ordnance, men of the 
highest, eminence in the great wars at the beginning of the century, 
concurred in this view, and agreed that the Ordnance was an efficient 


* See Royal Commission of 1834, pp. 6 and 21; also Commission of 1837, pp. 10, 
13, and 34; and Committee on Ordnance Expenditure, 1849, pp. 207, 208. 

+ Royal Commission on Warlike Stores, 1887, pp. civ., cv. 

ł Royal Commission on Civil Establishments, 1887, pi 

§ See evidence of General Maitland and Captain Noble. Lord Morley’s Commission, 
1887: Replies to Questions 1160 and 8886. ° 
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and a necessary department of the State; and all recent inquiries have 
moved in the same direction, But there is more to be said. In the 
appendix of the fifth Report of House of Commons Committee on 
Army and Navy Estimates, 1887, voluminous extracts are given of 
recent correspondence between the Treasury, War Office, and Admiralty, 
regarding the proposed separation of the naval and military armaments ; 
and it appears clear that the proposal will lead to increased cost, 
double reserves, duplication of staff, and will inevitably end in diver- 
sity of pattern, and confusion and loss of efficiency in war.* 

‘In view of the above-quoted opinions and reports, it will naturally 
be supposed that, in any scheme of reorganization, the necessity of 
strengthening the weakened authority over matéricl would have been 
the first consideration. It is, therefore, somewhat surprising to find 
that a course the very opposite has been followed, and is now being 
carried out. The provision of naval armaments has been handed over 
to the Admiralty; the department of the Surveyor-General broken 
up, its various branches scattered about like wrecks on a sea-shore, 
and the duties divided almost at random between the military and 
financial elements of the War Office. 

The grounds of so sudden and complete a departure from all pre- 
vious experience require close scrutiny, but there is little to go upon. 
The only documents yet published which throw any light on the sub- 
ject are the new Orders in Council, dated December 29, 1887, and a 
memorandum by the Secretary of State, of February 27, 1888, which 
has been laid before Parliament. From a study of these papers it 
appears that the War Office is now divided into two parts, Civil and 
Military, instead of three, as heretofore. The Order in Council, in 
defining the new duties of the Commander-in-Chief, lays down that 
in addition to those connected with the personnel, he is now charged 
with the responsibility for supplies of food, clothing, armaments, muni- 
tions, and all other stores, as well as the construction and maintenance 
of fortifications and barracks. The financiale control over all these 
services, however, is gone in the other direction—that is, to the Civil 
department, presided over by the Financial Secretary, so that respon- 
sibility is on one side, but the power 'on the other. Mr. Brodrick, 
the present Financial Secretary, in a speech not long ago to his con- 
stituents, explained, “that his labours had been enormously increased 
by the control of eight millions of money, for which the Surveyor- 
General was formerly accountable.” f i 


* I must point out that in the correspondence above noted my name has been fre- 
quently quoted by the War Office, without my knowledge or authority, as being in 
favour of separation of naval and military armaments; whereas my views, formed 
after long study, are, and have been for years past, exactly the reverse. It was quite 
by accident that I recently discovered this misrepresentation of my opinions, and at 
once called the attention of the Minister for War to the matter, who has since rectified 
the error in official letters to the Departments concerned. 

t Times, February 2, 1886. 
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The Secretary of State, in his Parliamentary memorandum, explains 
that the object of these vital changes is to give the military authorities 
complete responsibility over all departments of the Army, so that they 
may be able to advise him with complete knowledge of the require- 
ments of the country. That the Surveyor-General’s department 
required strength in a military sense is abundantly clear; but, to 
transfer his chief responsibilities to the, military staff, who were 
already more than fully occupied with their own special functions, is 
hardly likely to achieve the desired result. In the proceedings of 
the Committee of the House of Commons on Army and Navy estimates 
in 1887, evidence is recorded that, before these changes were made, 
the Adjutant-General and Quartermaster-General were already over- 
burdened. The Adjutant-General, it was alleged, had to get wp every 
- morning at six o’clock to commence work; and the other officer was 
‘apparently in much the same condition.* For the future it is difficult 
to see how they can go to bed at'all! Under these circumstances, as 
a mere matter of administration, it is not- apparent how the public 
service can be benefited by handing over to their charge and care, | 
under the Commander-in-Chief, a whole series of departments of a 
totally different character, in addition to what they had before. Even 
in ‘time of peace this concentration of work will, I should suppose, be 
found very embarrassing ; and in time of war such an arrangement 
must inevitably break down. But this is by no means the end of 
the question. Whilst the responsibilities of the military staff have thus 
been vastly increased, and their duties multiplied, the real power has 
passed into other hands. Hitherto the Surveyor-General of Ordnance 
not only administered all questions of matériel, but he was vested with 
financial power—that is, assisted by the heads of the various branches, 
he was the adviser of the Secretary of State, both as to the due 
maintenance of supplies and reserves, and also of the necessary expen- 
diture involyed. He had real responsibility combined with power. 
By the new arrangemetts these two elements are dangerously divided, 
responsibility resting on the overloaded shoulders of the military staff, 
whilst the financial power has been transferred to the civil element. 
Under such circumstances it is to be feared that the two departments 
must inevitably drift into conflict. These opinions may no doubt be 
disputed; they are the essence of the case; but a careful and dis- 
passionate congderation of the records and opinions I have quoted 
seems to lead to the one conclusion. 

It is further necessary to point out that, in the recent dislocation of 
the War Office, there were certain departments for which it was. 
apparently difficult to find a home. Hitherto, the Director of Artillery, 
acting under the Surveyor-General, was not only responsible for the 


* Second Report of Committee of Hotse of Commons on Army and Navy Estimates, 
1887, p. 9, and third Report, pp. 1 and 2. 
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due provision of munitions and reserves, but also had authority over 
the manufacturing establishments. His duties, however, have now 
been bisected. He still retains the supervision and inspection of 
matériel, but the control of the manufactories, including clothing and 
the contract branch, has been transferred to the Financial Secretary.* 
The latter officer, however, is a civilian and in Parliament, who changes 
with the Government; he is here to-day and gone to-morrow, and is 
not necessarily in the least acquainted with the requirements of the Army 
or with the administration of manufactories; and yet he is now invested 
with considerable powers over both one and the other. Surely this is a 
. dubious experiment. All these are grave considerations, and cannot be 
ignored by the Royal Commission which is now inquiring into the Naval 
and Military Departments and their relation to each other. 

It is quite apparent that the whole subject is one of a very difficult 
and complex nature, In the first place, the conditions and circum- 
stances of our Empire are different from, and far more varied than 
those of the great European Powers. We have interests, territorial and 
commercial, all over the world, the due protection of which requires 
continuity of policy, and also that the two fighting services should ‘be 
able to act cordially together for the common good. In the next 
place, we are living in an age of incessant change and improvement 
in everything that relates to. warlike matériel. Rifled ordnance, 
small-arms, machine guns, torpedoes, explosives, and, indeed, all 
matters connected with military and maritime warfare, are receiving 
the constant impulse of scientific inquiry and, progress. All these 
questions require time and expenditure of money before a solution can 
be arrived at, and before action can be taken, and even then scientific 
opinions often differ as to the results likely to be attained. 

Economy, combined with efficiency, is a maxim constantly put 
forward as one to be followed by those in responsible positions at the 
War Office and Admiralty. It is, no doubt, an admirable principle in 
itself; but, amidst the often conflicting opinions of scientific men on 
new inventions and discoveries, and the incessant clamour of the 
ignorant and unscientific, it is extremely difficult, and requires the 
greatest vigilance on the part of military experts to advise as to the 
proper and adequate expenditure of public money, amounting to many 
millions sterling per annum. 

In addition to these difficulties, we must not forget shat our mode 
of government adds to the complications. Not only aré the Ministers 
at the head of the two combatant services liable to constant removal, 
but the estimates of expenditure are dependent on annual votes of 
Parliament. The separate items are canvassed and criticized from 
different points of view-—personal, political, or patriotic—and not 

* See Order in Council, December 29, 188%, defining the duties of the Financial 


Secretary. n 
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necessarily with military knowledge. Again, although there is a 
general and natural wish for economy in the abstract, still there are 
many local and personal interests represented both in Parliament and 
‘the press of an opposite tendency. ‘There is, in short, a great deal of 
free criticism, not always founded on spe a and the motives of 
which it is difficult to fathom. 

All these circumstances considerably affect ‘naval and qlee pre- 
‘parations ; and the public become somewhat mystified, and are altei- 
nately swayed first in one direction and then in another. I do not 
pretend to offer an entire solution of these conflicting elements, but 


hope that the historical summary given in the foregoing pages may be- 


of some public service, and of assistance to those who have to determine 
the main principles of naval and military administration. 


JOHN ADYF, General. 


THE PRESENT PROBLEM IN INDIA. 
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R. JOWETT, in the felicitous speech in which; on behalf of his 
Balliol brethren, he bade the new Viceroy God-speed, làid his 
finger on the root difficulty of Anglo-Indian rule. India, he said, is 
an Asiatic country which cannot be altogether governed by Asiatic 
methods. The Master’s fine touch was felt in the word altogether. 
English statesmen have long recognized the main difficulty, and it has 
never been more trenchantly set forth than in the June, number of this 
Review. Every careful observer perceives that India cannot be held 
down by British Viceroys as it was held’ down by the Mughal emperors. 
It is equally apparent that any sudden change to English forms of 
government would be attended with the gravest dangers. We our- 
selves have set forces in motion: in -India which render it impossible 
for us to stand still. The old native props of empire are undermined 
or have fallen away. How far is it practicgble to utilize the new . 
forces in their place? This is the perennial problem which, in vary- 
ing forms, each ruler of British India from Clive downwards ‘has had 
to solve at his peril. At one period it presented itself as a military 
necessity ; at another period as a diplomatic necessity; at a third 
period as an administrative necessity ; but at all times as a necessity 
so imperative, that’ any attempt to shrink from it hgs been a sure: 
sign of weakness on the part of a Governor-General.” It is a diffi- 
culty that underlies our whole position in India, a difficulty to be 
encountered not by heroic remedies, but by timely precautions; a 
problem not of reconstruction or of substitution, ‘but of transition 
and development. 

Twice during the present century this problem has received a 
memorable solution. It is now presenting itself a third time with.an 
insistance which wil? admit of no long delay. On peck occasion the 
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` Governor-General of the time was forced into action by a train,of cir- - 
cumstances so irresistible that he seemed to be almost a passive: 
instrument in the hand of Fate. At the beginning of the century the 
Marquis of Wellesley found that the basis on which Clive and Hastings 
had built up the British dominion in India would no longer support 
the fabric. That dominion had been won by English generals who 
took sides, to England’s advantage, with the native Powers in their 
scramble for the fragments of the Mughal Empire; and by English 
administrators who wrung ‘treaties and grants impartially from the 
local combatants, and from the shadowy central throne. The great’ 

southern wars of Warren’ Hastings and Lord Cornwallis made it clear 
that this holding of the balance was only profitable—in fact, only pos- 
sible—as long as no preponderating native sword was flung into the 
scale. During nineteen perilous years it seemed as if the ascendancy 
of the ‘British Libra would give place to the Scorpio of Mysore, with 
the Maratha Sagittarius to follow. The old mechanism of alliances 
with the Indian princes was worn out, indeed, was turned against us 
by those princes themselves, 

Lord. Wellesley perceived that the English must either become 
supreme in India, or run the perpetual risk of being driven out of it. 
From ‘the previous system of alliances with the country Powers. he 
developed a British Protectorate. He and his brother, afterwards the © 
Duke of Wellington, ‘compelled the native States to enter into sub- 
ordinate relations to our Government. The diplomatic disarmament of 
India which the two great brethren thus inaugurated fnrnished a new 
basis for British rule. On the one hand, it gradually reduced ‘the 
military forces of the native States to impotence; on the other, it 
guaranteed them ‘against aggression from their neighbours, and, in the 
end, from the revolt of their own subjects. On this system, perfected. 
by Lord Wellesley’s successors, the English supremacy rested during 
fifty years. But it soon disclosed an ugly and unforeseen feature., 
Two generations of potentates grew up without any necessity to guard 
themselves against external attack or to set limits to internal oppression. 
The sacred discipline of self-preservation, the last hold which Provi- 
dence has on princes, became in the native courty-a tradition of the 
past. A new Providence from beyond the sea had taken charge of 
India, a Providence which freed the protected chiefs from the natural 
motives for exertion and from the normal checks upon misrule. 
One Governor-General after another remonstrated in vain. The 
princes of India sank deeper into sloth and self-indulgence, the worst 
of them wallowing in debauchery broken by furious outbursts: of 
oppression, the best of them dreaming away their years in dim dis- ' 
content. Before the middle of the present century the evils of the 
system had manifestly outgrown fis benefits. A high-minded English 
statesman, coming to the task of ruling India with the vigour and ` 
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- unsullied aspirations of youthful maturity, determined that the old 


order should give place to a new. 

The India upon which Lord Dalhousie looked out in 1848, amply 
justified his conclusion that British administration was better for 
the people than native government, .While sternly keeping faith 
with the princes, to the letter of their treaties, he availed himself 
of every opportunity (as it seemed to him every legitimate oppor- 
tunity) which arose for bringing the native States directly under 
English rule. This policy culminated in the annexation’ of Oudh. 
In the previous generation, Lord William Bentinck had solemnly 
warned the king: of that great and miserable province. Lord 
Hardinge, the immediate predecessor of Dalhousie, had imperatively 
reiterated the warning. The Court of Directors reluctantly resolved 
that they could be no further responsible for maintaining a misrule 
which was an outrage on humanity. Lord Dalhousie carried out 
their perilous decision, declaring formally, as the ground of annexa- 
tion, that “the British Government would be guilty, in the sight of 
God and man, if it were any longer to aid in sustaining by its 
countenance an administration fraught with suffering to millions.” 

The permanent aspects of the policy which received in this act its 
greatest historical expression, were for a time obscured by the Mutiny 
of 1857. When the sky cleared after the tornado, the native 
dynasties found themselves firmly ‘secured in their rights, but subject 
to a supervision which now makes supersession the normal consequence 
of misrule. “The Crown of England,” Lord Canning declared in 
1862, ‘stands forward the unquestioned and paramount ruler of 
india: and is for the first time brought face to face with its feudatories. 
There is a reality in the suzerainty of the Sovereign of England 
which never existed before.” A later Viceroy summed up the new . 
situation of the native princes in two memorable. correlatives: ‘“ the 
permanence of their rule,” and “the certain punishmerfi of crime.” 
The British protectorate of the princes, planned by Lord Wellesley, 
had developed, under the Queen, into a British protectorate of their 
peoples. 

Within our own territories an equally profound change had taken 
place. The old simple method.of the Company was to hold India by 
means of a garrison and a close corporate body of English administra- 
tors, known as the Covenanted Civil Service. This idea gradually 
lost credit in Parliament, after the Charter of 1813 threw -open the 
Indian trade to the British nation. It lost ground still more slowly 
in the Court of Directors. But down to the Mutiny of 1857 it 
remained the dominant idea among the Company’s'servants in India, 
and it still retains some hold on the Anglo-Indian mind. Mr. Meredith 
Townsend, whose valuable experience. was gained in Bengal from 1848 
to 1860, or practically during the period which produced the Mutiny, 
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postulates that idea in his brilliant article, “ Will England Retain 
India?” in the June number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. And 
starting from this postulate of government by a garrison and a close 
English corporation, he comes, I think legitimately, to the conclusion 
that England will not. He correctly cites the Mutiny as a proof of 
the instability of a rule which had nothing behind it but a handful of, 
civil servants and troops. _ Long: before the storm broke, indeed from - 
the time of William IV. downwards, the danger had been foreseen, 
and attempts, both legislative and executive, had been made to avert: 
it. by incorporating the natives into the administration. These 
measures. had borne small fruit, owing partly to the apathy of the 
nation at large to Indian affairs, partly to the active opposition of the 
English community in India; partly to the passive resistance of the 
Company’s servants, but-also in a great measure to the circumstance 
that.no eisai body of natives had then been educated to the 
standards which would have qualified them for high office. Mr. 
Townsend’s statement regarding Anglo-Indien rule by a close official 
corporation and a garrison, if put-into the past tense, accurately 
_ describes the India of the Mutiny. ‘‘That corporation and that 
garrison,” he says, “constitute the ‘Indian Empire.’ There is 
nothing else. Banish those fifteen hundred men in eae defeat. that 
slender garrison in red, and the Empire has ended. . ; . . They are the 
Empire and there is no. other.” 
It did not. need the Mutiny to reveal the risks of ‘such an experi- 
ment in exotic government. What the Mutiny did, was to compel 
the national recognition of those risks, and to convince England, by 
arguments ‘of agony ‘and blood, that so perilous a method must. be 
abandoned. ‘During Lord Dalhousie’s. rule practical steps had been 
taken towards a change. Parliament provided for a Legislative 
Council on a liberal basis in India. The Company’s close Civil Service 
was by statut thrown ppen to competition in, England. The great 
Education Despatch of 1854 laid the foundation of an adequate system 
of public instruction for the native races. The Acts for establishing 
the three universities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay followed, under 
Lord Canning, in 1857. ' But before these measures could begin to 
produce their effects, the Mutiny rudely awakened England to the 
perils of panic among an uneducated population, and to the dangers of 
disaffection among hereditary ruling. classes destitute of any personal 
interest in the permanence of our Government. The British nation 
resolved to reconstitute its great Eastern dependency on a broader and 
more solid basis. Anglo-Indian goverment by means of’a garrison 
and a close corporation of civilians had manifestly broken down. , The 
Company disappeared amid a conflagration of revolt, and out of its 
‘ashes rose, phcenix-like, the India of the. Queen. The British pro- 
tectorate of Lord Wellesley had in half-a century. passed into direct ` 
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, British rule. “ We hold ourselves,” were her Majesty’s solemn words 
in assuming the government of the country, “ bound to the natives of 
our Indian territories by the same obligations of duty which bind us 
to all our other subjects; and those obligations, by the blessing of 
‘ Almighty God, we shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil. . And 
it is our farther will that, so far as may be, our subjects, of whatever 
race or creed, be ‘freely and impartially admitted to offices in our 
service, the duties of which they may be qualified by mets education, 
ability, and integrity, duly to discharge.” 
In'1858, the dead letter of William the Fourth’s Act thus became 


the living principle of Indian government under the Queen. The., ` 


princes of India started afresh with their dynastic rights firmly 
guaranteed, but also with their dynastic responsibilities stringently 
insisted on. The people were assured that they had only to qualify 
themselves by education, ability, and integrity, in order to be imparti- 
ally admitted, so far as may be, to public offices... We should 
never forget the qualifying words “so far as may be.” To do so 
would be to beg the question, and at the same time to withdraw it 
from the scope of practical politics. But one Viceroy after another 
has given to the Indian people his own interpretation of her Majesty’s 
words. These interpretations now leave no doubt as to the nature 
and extent of the pledge which the Sovereign, speaking on behalf of 
the British nation, gave to the Indian people, and of the spirit in 
_ which it is to be construed. Let me quote the words of the last four 
Viceroys—of rulers differing so widely on some other questions as 
Lord Northbrook, Lord Lytton, Lord Ripon, and Lord Dufferin. 

Lord Northbrook declared :— 

- ©There is one simple test which we may apply to all Indian questions. 
Let us never forget that it is our duty to govern India, not for our own pro- 
fit and advantage, but for the benefit of the natives of India.” 

Lord Lytton, at the solemn ceremonial of proclaiming the Gian 
Empress of India in 1877, said :— 

“ But you, the natives of India, whatever your race, and whatever your creed, 
have a recognized claim to share largely with your English fellow-subjects, 
according to your capacity for the task, in the administration of the country 
you inhabit. This claim is founded in the highest justice. It has been 
repeatedly affirmed by British and Indian statesmen, and by the Legislation 
of the Imperial Parliament. It is recognized by the Government of India 
as binding on its honour, and consistent with all the aims of its policy.” 

Lord Ripon stated more explivitly his view as to the character of 
the promise conveyed by her Majesty’s Proclamation of 1858 :— 

“The document is not a treaty, it is not a diplomatic instrument, it is a 
declaration of principles of Government which, if it is obligatory at all, is 
obligatory in respect to all to which it is addressed.” 

` He formally repudiated a doctrin8 which would take away from or 
limit its effect. Such a doctrine he declared in Council, 
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“seems to me to be inconsistent with the character of my Sovereign and 
with the honour of my country, and if it were once to be received and actéd 
upon by the Government of .England, it would do tore than anything else 
could possibly do to strike at the root of our power and to destroy our, just 
influence. Because that power and that influence rests upon the conviction 
of our good faith more than upon any other foundation, aye, more than upon 
the valour of our soldiers and the reputation of our arms.’ 


Lord Dufferin, in 1887, summed up the immediate situation in 
cautious but weighty words :— 


“Glad and happy should I be if, during my sojourn among them'[the 
people of India], circumstances permitted me to extend, and to place upon a, 
wider and more logical footing, the political status which was so. wisely given 
a, generation ago by that great statesman, Lord Halifax, to such Indian 
gentlemen as by’ their influnce, their acquirements, and the confidence they 
inspired in their fellow-countrymen, were marked out as useful adjuncts to 


our Legislative Councils.” i 


Such are a few recent commentaries of the Queen’s representatives 
on the words of their Sovereign. Taken as a whole, they amount to 
- a counsel of self-preparation to the people of India—to an assurance 

that when the natiyes of that country have qualified themselves for 
. a free and an impartial admission to public offices, her Majesty’s 
promise will be honestly fulfilled.. Declarations, differing as to their 
subject-matter, have been made to the feudatery chiefs. Instead of 
quoting sentences of successive Viceroys, I shall reproduce at length 


a speech of the one who did perhaps more than any other to con- - 


ciliate the princes of India to the Queen’s rule. 
Lord Mayo thus addressed the chiefs of Rajputana :— 


“I, as the representative of the Queen, have come here to tell you, as you 
have often been told before, that the desire of her Majesty’s Government, is 
'. to secure to you and to’ your successors the full enjoyment of your ancient 


rights and the exercise of all lawful customs, and to assist you in-upholding - 


the dignity and maintaiwing the authority which you and your fathers have 
for centuries exercised in this land. 

“ But in order to enable us fully to carry into effect this fixed’resolve, we 
must receive from you hearty and cordial assistance. If we respect your rights 
and privileges, you should also respect the rights and regard the privileges 

“of those who are placed beneath your care. If we support you in your 

- power, we expect in return good government. We demand that everywhere, 
throughout the length and breadth of Rajputana, justice and order shall 
prevail; that every man’s property shall be secure; that thé traveller shall 
come and go in safety; that the cultivator shall ° enjoy the fruits of his 
labour, and the trader the produce of his commerce ; that you shall make 
roads, and undertake the construction of those works of irrigation which 
will improve the condition of the people and swell the revenues of your 
States ; that you shall encourage education, and provide for the relief of the 
sick. 


“ Be assured that we ask you tg do all this for no other but. your ‘own , 


benefit. If we wished you to remain weak, we should say: Be poor, and 
ignorant, and disorderly. : It is because’ we wish yous to be. strong that we 


~ 
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desire to see you rich, instructed, and'well-governed. It is for such objects: 
that the servants of the Queen rule i in India; and Providence will ever sus- 
tain the rulers who govern for the people's good. 

“Iam here only fora time. The able and earnest officers who surround 
me will, at no distant period, return to their English homes. But the Power 
„Which we'represent will endure for ages. Hourly is this great Empire 

‘brought nearer and nearer to the throne of our Queen. The steam- vessel 
and the railroad enable England, year. by year, to enfold India in a closer 
embrace. But the coils which she seeks to entwine around her are no iron 


„fetters, but the golden chains of affection and peace. 


“ Chiefs and Princes, advance in the right way, and secure to your chil- 
dren’s children, and to future generations of your subjects, the favouring 
protection of a Power who only seeks your good.” 
` Alike ‘to the princes and the people of India, it has been a counsel 
of self- “preparation. Fit yourselves for the fulfilment of the Sovereign’s 
promise, says one Viceroy after another to the people of British India, 
and that promise shall be fulfilled. Be strong, they say to the princes, 
strong with the strength of a righteous rule, and of wealth, and of 
knowledge. The princes and people now answer in effect that they 
have done their part. The princes are become strong. A new 
generation of feudatories has grown up in the Indian, Etons which 
Lord Mayo and other Viceroys established for chiefs, or under the 
tuition of the picked English officers appointed to train them to noble 
standards of public responsibility and of personal duty. They now 
ask to be allowed to use their strength for the defence of the empire. 
The people of the British provinces point to the three qualifications 
of “education, ability and integrity,” prescribed’ by the Queen’s pro- 
clamation, As regards integrity, they affirm that in the branches 


‘of administration to which they have been freely admitted, in the 


dispensation of justice, in the conduct of public instruction, in the 
department of finance, their integrity is now publicly established and 
authoritatively acknowledged. As regards ability, they claim that ‘in 
the administration of justice they have proved themgelves superior, 
and in the general 'conduct of public instrution equal to European 
officials of the same class; while they have given promise of high 
efficiency, so far as scope has been allowéd them, in the department 
of financė. In these branches of the uncovenanted service to which 
they have been admitted, they desire that the evidence of their 
integrity and ability may be laid before a body appointed by the Queen 
or by Parliament. With reference to the Covenanted Civil Service, 


‘to which they have not yet been practically (although nominally) 


admitted, they ask that ‘their fitness may be determined by precisely 
the same tests, conducted in their own country, as-the examinations 
by which candidates for that service are selected in England. As 
regards the third qualification mentioned in the Queen’s Proclamation— 
namely,education—they point to the¢hree-and-~a-third millions of pupils 
in schools directed, or recognized by the State; to the thirty thousand 
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young men who, during the last ten years, have passed the entrance 
examination of the Universities ; to the six thousand who have obtained 
degrees in the three older ones ‘alone, besides the vast numbers who 
have stopped short. at lower diplomas or certificates. They maintain 
that, as far as education goes, the classes from whom the upper grades 
of public servants under our English rule are drawn, have complied 
with the test prescribed by the Queen’s Proclamation with a cordiality 
and success unexampled in history. The princes and people alike . 
claim that, in their different ways, they have done their parts. They. 
now ask, in their different ways, that the ruling power shall do its 
part, This is. the great problem which lies before the new Viceroy 
of India. 

But it is- not the whole problem. For we have not only given . 
pledges ‘which we are asked to fulfil, we have also nurtured aspira- 
tions which Wwe are expected to satisfy. We have chosen as our 
school-books for India the splendid narratives of English freedom ; we 
have compelled the university youth to study the great masters of, 
English national eloquence. The list of works officially prescribed for 
the colleges of India is in itself an education in political rights. 
And we could not have done otherwise. Jor the English language, if 
expurgated of the language of liberty, would be no vehicle for the 
education of a people. During a full generation, according to the 
‘Asiatic span of life, we have forced upon the educated classes of 
India the political ideas of England. Is it any wonder they should 
now demand some of the political institutions of Englishmen? It is 
no sufficient answer that those political institutions were in England of 

slow.growth. So also were the political ideas of England of slow growth ; 
` sọ also was the science of England of slow growth; her economic 
doctrines, her free trade, her popular education, her system of sanita- 
tion, her railways, her telegraphs, her penny post, were all of slow 
growth. Bub we, in our ripe age, have taken all these slow growths 
of England, and have forced them in their maturity upon India. We ' 
have pressed the political ideas of England on India, we have com- 
spelled India to learn England’s science, to accept our economic 
doctrines, our free trade, our popular education, our sanitary theories, 
our railways, our telegraphs, our cheap post. We congratulate our- 
selves, and rightly congratulate ourselves, at the rapidity with: which 
these slow growths of England have sprung up into vigorous life 
upon their new Asiatic soil. We call the result progress, and proudly 
point to that progress as England’s work in India. 

But when the tree of knowledge which we ourselves have planted 
begins to bear its fruit, when the instincts of nationality which we 
ourselves have awakened begin to throb in the Indian heart, when the 
progress of which we are so proud in all other directions begins to 
take a political turn, then. some of us fancy it a gufficient answer to 
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point out that the political institutions of England are of slow growth. 
That, assuredly, will not be the answer of the English nation. I am 
not one of those who think that we can safely accept tho logical con- 
sequences of our position, and grant political institutions to India at 
as rapid a pace as we have forced political ideas upon her. I prefer 
the simpler and more honest course of admitting that the speed in the 
propagation of ideas and in their political realization must be different. 
And I am glad to find, from the moderate resolutions of the Indian 
National Congress, that the responsible leaders of educated India 
take the same view. We must candidly acknowledge that we haye 
not allowed the Indian races to work out for themselves their new 
civilization. We have forced upon them our Western ideas per saltum. 
Our aim should be,' by a steady and well-considered advance, to pre- 
vent our Western institutions coming also in on them at arush. This 
impossibility of “accepting with safety the logical conseqfences of our 
own. action and teaching—this inherent, but, I trust and believe, tem- 
porary, falseness in our position, is the first great complication in the 
present problem in India. 

The second complication proceeds from a different cause. In our 
haste to educate British India on Western methods, we have modern- 
ized the intellectual classes, without allowing our system time to leaven 
the Asiatic mass. We have, therefore, two populations in India to 
govern—a population, comparatively small in numbers, but powerful 
in energy, wealth, and intelligence, who have accepted the political 
views and are now asking for some of the political institutions ‘of the 
West; and another population, far more numerous, but: silent and 
inert with the silence and inertia of the East. To Englishmen of our 
day, accustomed to universal popular education and to almost universal 
suffrage, such a state of things seems unnatural and anomalous. But 
we are apt to forget that popular education and an extensive suffrage 
are, even in England, essentially products of our owm time. The 
England which won for herself a foremost placé in Europe in the last 
century was a country in which a great gulf separated the intellectual 
and ruling classes from the unenfranchised and uneducated mass of 
the people. While our system in India has during thirty years been 
increasing the distance between these sections of the population, our 
whole efforts in England during the same thirty years have been to 
diminish it. To our grandfathers, with their firm belief in a govern- 
ing class and a governed mass, and their quasi-religious sanctions for 

, contentment in the position of life to which men are-called, the 
spectacle of a small, but intelligent and politically active body, stand- 
ing forth as the leaders of a politically inactive population, would have ` 
seemed by no means unnatural. Until our own days distinctions of 
this sort formed, alike in the East atd the West, the accepted basis 
of social order. In,England, the present programme is to efface the 
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political effects of such distinctions. In India, the result of British 
rule has tended to substitute distinctions of intelligence, wealth, and 
political activity for the old distinctions of-race and of caste. 

There will always be leaders of a people. I believe that it is 
infinitely safer for England that the basis of leadership in India 
' should be an intelligent political activity, which we can understand 
and reckon with, rather than.caste, prejudices, which refuse to listen 
to reason. Popular leaders of any sort may, to the bureaucratic 
mind, seem a nuisance. But, as there 'must be popular leaders of 


‘some sort, even such thinkers will admit it is better that they should 


be of a class inconvenient rather than dangerous. In this, as in 


many other matters of Indian government, the policy adopted since — 


the Mutiny has substituted a system of daily friction for a system of 
disastrous surprises. In a truly conservative country like India, 
with a pow®€rful aristocracy and with masses of small proprietors and 
tenure-holders firmly rooted in the land, the natural development of 


that policy will raise up, and is at this moment raising up, safeguards | 


against excessive demands of any particular class. Meanwhile the 
wide difference between the educated section of the Indian races and 
the great body of the people ,undoubtedly intensifies the difficulty of 
the situation, I do not think it an adequate answer, to bid the 
intelligent and politically active class wait till the massés come to 
something like their own level. Such an answer would in all 
countries and in all times, whether in ancient Greece and Rome, or 
in modern Europe, or in England down to within the last twenty 
years, have been no answer at all. ‘The safe and honest course is 
‘to acknowledge how seriously political progress is complicated in 
India by the wide difference between the politically ‘active section 
. and the masses, but to resolutely accept the problem, with all its 
difficulties; rather than to leave its solution to less cautious workers. 
I have called this problem the present problem in India, for I 
believe that several ififluences are now gathering strength which will 
compel its consideration. The Indian -political leaders have atten- 


tively studied the methods by which the great colonies of Britain _ 


enforce attention to their wants. They have’ established, on a repre- 
sentative basis, an annual Congress, which powerfully expresses their 
views. It is easy to point out defects in the electoral constitution of 
that body, and it is perfectly true that a section of the Mohammedans 
have held back from it. But an assemblage of six hundred deputies, 
coming together at a great personal outlay and at much personal self- 
sacrifice from all the provinces, to state their political wants, and each 
one of them claiming to be fhe duly authorized mouthpiece of a town 


i 


or district or local electoral body, is # phenomenon never before ` 


witnessed in India, and of grave import to all serious men. This 
assemblage contains representatives of ‘all classes .of the Indian 
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community, from the Mohammedan princely houses and Hindu 
Rajahs, down to the petty tradesman, the artisan, and the peasant. 
It is attended by men of all the Indian races and religions, Hindu, 
Mohammedan, Parsee, Native Christians, Eurasian, and permanent 
European settlers in India. “Hach year its electoral organization 
becomes better developed, its sense of responsibility and its con- 
sciousness of power increase, the Mohammedans take a more important 
share in its proceedings, and it justifies more fully its claims to be 
considered a National Indian Congress. 

Having thus created an authoritative organ of political expression in 
India, the Indian leaders are now establishing an Indian Political Agency 
in England. In taking this step they have been influenced by the 
example of the various Colonial Agencies in London. Whether such an 
Indian Agency will have useful results or any permanent existence can- 
not yet be foreseen. For while the yearly National Congress in India has 
become an accomplished fact, the Indian Political Agency in England 
is in the first experimental stage. The Agency will have to encounter 
two dangers from which the Indian Congress is exempt. The success 
of the Congress has been largely due to the strong conservative 
element in its organization and control. But that conservative element 
has still a distaste for the voyage to Europe, and, however able the 
direction under which the Indian Political Agency has now started, 
a difficulty may arise in keeping it under the personal: guidance of the 
cautious and responsible leaders in India. The success of the Indian’ 
Congress is also due to the fact that it has confined itself to stating 
its own case and to minding its own business. The second danger 
of the Indian Political Agency in England is that, in its desire 
to make friends, it may be led into alliances with extreme par- 
liamentary parties. I sincerely trust that its managers will take a 
higher view alike of their own duty and of the English nation: that 
they will realize that this joint question of justice to India and of the 
stability of our rule in India, is not a que8tion for any knot of 
politicians, but, please God, for the whole British people. Apart 
from speculations as to the future, we now actually see the two strange 
phenomena of a spontaneous Native Parliament in India, and an Indian 
Political Agency in London. 

There are also two other influences vigorously at work which 
tend to compel action: the English and the Indian Press. Until 
recent years, the Press in England exercised scarcely any influence on 
Indian affairs. At certain great crises, or on the renewals of the 
East India Company’s Charter at intervals of twenty years, there was 
a faction fight of pamphleteers. But in the Press, as in Parliament, 
Indian questions were regatded as the most dreary department of 
party polemics. There was no autheritative body of facts before the 
public; Indian affaizs were an art and mystery for experts who never 
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agreed; Indian debates were wont to lose themselves in a welter of 
contradiction and uncertainty. Soon after the management of India 
passed from a close corporation to Parliament and the nation, the 
Queen’s Government determined that the data should be supplied to 
enable the control to be’ intelligently exercised. The measures taken 
under six successive Viceroys have now placed the facts regarding every 
province, district, and town of India: before Parliament and the 
English public, with a completeness and in an accessible. form, such as 
has not been yet accomplished for any country of Europe. Indian 
questions have ceased to be almost necessarily questions of à priori 
polemics: they can be dealt with by the deductive methods of honest 
‘discussion, and criticized on the basis of verified facts. This change 
will not dis¢lose its full results until the next great Parliamentary 
inquest on Indian affairs. 

Meanwhile the Press in England brings to ‘evéry salient event of 
Indian administration, whether ‘a threatened scarcity, or a tribal 
disturbance, or a town riot, or a frontier raid, or a native State crisis, 
or a preventable outbreak of disease, a well-informed criticism before 
unknown. The increased interest of Englishmen in Indian affairs is 
shown, not only by a flow of articles iu the monthly, weekly, and daily 
Press ; but also by the efforts of the purveyors of news. Scarcely a 
morning passes without a newspaper telegram from India. The 
special Monday telegrams in the Times form one of the most striking 

“feature of English journalism in our age. I take the Times ofthe day 
on which T write these pages, and find that its Indian telegrams 
aggregate 2414 words, which, if paid for at the ordinary rate, and not 
under its own arrangements, would represent £482. This vast and 
costly body of information endeavours to present a picture of Indian 
affairs from week to week. +The picture may be strongly coloured 
by the Anglo-Indian surroundings and sympathies of the correspon- 
dents. That is, perhaps, inevitable. But it is.a picture such as was 
never before presentet of the daily events of an empire six thousand 
miles distant. The English public are growing accustomed to regard 
Indian affairs as one of the many subjects of interest brought before 
them each morning, And any morning the wire may flash news ,of 
some measure, or some disaster, or some event, which will rivet the 
attention of the nation, and, for the time being, make India the great 
public question of the day. l 

While the Press in England is thus becoming a more active factor 
in Indian affairs, the Native Press in India has sprung up into vigorous, 
some indeed think ‘dangerously vigorous, life. The Native Press in 
India suffers under two disadvantages. In the first place it has grown, 
suddenly into a power, without passing through that early period of 
discipline to which our own English Press was subjected. Such 
discipline may be too harsh or too long continyed. But experience 
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has shown that it is salutary to healthy, youthful growth. It would 
be impracticable, however, to so far put back the dial-plate in any 
British dominion as to subject the Press to effective political restraints. 
In India, at any rate, the attempt has been made, and has been 
deliberately abandoned. ‘The result is that, while the higher class of 
the native newspapers are generally moderate and loyal, and while the 
Native Press as a whole is a distinct ‘aid to good government in India, 
there are native journalists whose tone and utterances give deep grief 
to all true friends of India. Such utterances are vigilantly watched 
for by the Anglo-Indian Press, and are brought prominently before the . 
public in England by newspaper correspondents and by telegrams. 
While, therefore, many of the lower native journals are foolish and 
violent, their folly and violence are made to appear even greater and 
more widely spread than they really are. It is as if a hostile German 
correspondent had telegraphed to Berlin the most foolish and violent 
things that were said in the least responsible English journals against 
Mr. Disraeli, or against Mr. Gladstone, as fair samples of the tone and 
character of the English Press. The whole of the Native Press suffers 
in the eyes of English critics from the misdeeds of its most maou. 
members. 

The responsible political leaders in India feel this as acutely as it 
well-wishers do in England. A. native member of the last Congress 
went, however, beyond the sense of that assemblage, when he declared 
that the articles in some of the vernacular papers “ would qualify, 
and should qualify, the writers for prison diet.” The President of 
the Congress more wisely counselled moderation of tone and fairness 
in criticism. The truth is that, while we justly complain of a section 
of the Native Press, the Native Press complains with equal justice of 
certain of the Anglo-Indian journals. - There is a constant process of 
mutual exacerbation and recrimination going on, of which we in 
England only hear the Anglo-Indian version. ° 

Sir Richard Garth, formerly a Conservative member of Parliament, 
and subsequently Chief Justice of Bengal, has impartially described 
the most recent phase of this journalistic stone-throwing. After 
stating that the proceedings of the National Indian Congress “were 
conducted i in a spirit of loyalty to Her Majesty and of respect to the 
Indian Government, which should commend them to our sympathy,” 
he adds :— 


“Tam aware that amongst many of our countrymen, and by a certain 
section of the Press, both here and in India, these Congresses have been 
regarded with disfavour. Their motives have been impugned ; their pro- 
ceedings ridiculed ;-and attempts have been made to depreciate their im- 
portance, by disparaging the rank and position of the delegates who composed 
them. All this seems to me very much tg be regretted. It is unjust, un- 
generous, and impolitic. Such attacks are directly calculated to foment that 
unhappy spirit of disloyalty, which has manifested itself of late in the Native 
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Press at Calcutta, and which led in Lord Lytton’s time to the passing of — 


that unhappy measure, the Vernacular Press Act. Whatever may be said to 
the contrary, it is undoubtedly the fact, that the gentlemen who attended 
these-Congresses are for the most part in high social position, and the recog- 
nized leaders of native thought and opinion ; and if, in their honest endea- 
vours to correct abuses, and to bring about what they believe to be whole- 
some reforms, they are treated unfairly by the English Press, what wonder 
is it that'the crowd of disaffected scribblers, who write in the native papers, 
should vent their spleen and indignation in the only way thatis open to oes 
by abusing the British Moreroment: ae 


, It is of the utmost Dohi that the truth should be known in. 


England about the Native Press. For it is rapidly growing into 


a political power in India. An attempt has for some time been. 


made to impartially collect the opinions of the native journals into a 
monthly summary of ‘about fifty pages. This serial gives, under the 
title’ of The Voice of India, a fair and complete presentment of 
. native opinion on all the principal questions dealt with by the Press 
during the preceding four, weeks. I have carefully perused each 
number since its first issue, and I know of nò other means by which 


an Englishman can gain so clear or so interesting an insight into ' 


that strange new world which we call British India. He will be 
chiefly struck, I think, by the fairness and justice of the criticisms 
in general, and by the wide diversity of view among the native 
journalists themselves on the larger questions. Itis a magadine which 
should lie on every English club table, and be filed in every English 
public library. All Englishmen interested in Indian affairs—alike 
the missionary, the merchant, and whe statesman—would do well each 
month to glance through its pages.* 

The present problem in India is, therefore, to gradually but honestly 
fulfil the pledges given by the Sovereign to the people, and safely to 
satisfy the aspirations deliberately encouraged by her. representatives. 
The problem, is, complicated by the rapidity and efficiency with which 
. we have forced our pélitical ideas and our Western: modes of thought 
on India, and by the widened gulf thus placed between the active and 
powerful classes who have come under our influence and the more 
inert mass of the people. The solution of the problem is rendered 
pressing by the political organization “which has, during the past 
three years, sprung into a power in India, and by the growing influence 
of the Native Press. The exact terms of the problem have of late 
been placed before the English Government and the English nation 
with perfect precision. For it must be remembered that we are 
‘dealing with no Laputa sages meditating in vacuo, but with a vigorous, 
practical, and strongly organized movement, which understands clearly 


` # Tt can, I believe, be ordered throwgh any bookseller; but its regular agent in 
England is Mr. Martin Wood, 14 Cockspur Street, London, and its rate of subscription, 
including postage, is only £1 per annum, 
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what it aims at, and which shows great skill in its meted for enforc- 
ing its requests. 

These requests, as embodied in the resolutions of the N ational 
Indian Congress, have been so fully explained in ‘the Times, in this 
Review for July, in the Westminster Review for August, and in many 
other journals, that I need only summarize them here, The Congress 
ask for the complete separation of the executive and judicial func- 
tions, so that in no case should a man be prosecuted and tried by the 
same officer. Much has been already done by the Indian Government 
to remedy this state of things, and the time is surely come, in all, 
settled provinces of British India, to put an end to it altogether. 


“ Imagine,” writes Sir Richard Garth, the late Chief Justice of Bengal, “an 
active young magistrate, having heard of ‘some daring robbery, which has 
alarmed the neighbourhood, taking counsel in the first place with the heads 
of the police with a view to discovering the offender. After two or three 
vain attempts he succeeds at last, as he ‘firmly believes, in finding the right 
man ; and he then, still in concert with the police, suggests inquiries, receives 
information, hunts up evidence, through their agency, for the purpose of 
bringing home the charge to the suspected person. Having thus done his 
duty very zealously in the first stage of the case, he next proceeds to inquire, 
as a magistrate, whether the evidence, which he himself has collected, is 
sufficient to justify a committal. And, having come to the conclusion, not 
unnaturally, that it is, he afterwards, upon the self-same evidence, tries the 
prisoner in his judicial capacity, without the assistance of a jury, and con- 
victs him. However monstrous this may appear to an English public, the 
picture which I have presented is by no means overdrawn.” 


Thus wrote the last Chief Justice of Bengal in his “ Plain Truths 
about India,” published in July of the present year.* My more 
limited: observation would not lead me to state the case so strongly. 
I have elsewhere described the system in detail. But can we wonder 
ata Conservative English country gentleman and Chief Justice of 
Bengal strenuously supporting the Indian Congress in their demand 
for fair tribunals, and in their cognate resolutjons with® a view to 
extending the jury system and to securing for Indian prisoners a 
trial before an unbiassed judge ? 


“Tt is not,” concludes Sir Richard Garth, “that the Indian public have 
any want of confidence in European officers as such, But to be tried by a 
man who is at once the judge and the prosecutor is too glaring an injustice; 
and it is only wonderful that ʻa system so indefensible should have been 
allowed to prevail thus long under an English Government.” 


In their proposals with regard to the financial, as with regard to 
the judicial, administration, the Indian Congress have the highest 
English authorities'on their side. A public expenditure of nominally 
seventy millions sterling a year goes on without being subjected to 
' any authoritative and public examination or criticism. If the Indian 


* © A Few Plain Truths about India” By the Right Hon. Sir Richard Garth, QC., 
late Chief Justice of Beng?l. London: Thacker & Oo 1888. 
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Government requires a new tax it asks the Legislative Council to pass 
the necessary Act; but practically the Council is powerless to refuse 
it, for the money must be promptly found to carry on the Government. 
Except when a new tax is needed, the Budget does not come before 
the Indian Legislature at all. It is hurried through the English 
House of Commons during the last few hours of the Session, and these 
few hours are sometimes devoted to the airing of Anglo-Indian fads 
and fancies .rather than to any serious financial debate. No one can 
reasonably expect the British Parliament to effectively control Indian 
expenditure. But the strictly English Chambers of Commerce of 
Caleutta and Madras ask, not less firmly than the Indian Congress, 
that the Indian Budget shall be annually laid. before the Indian 
Legislature. 
“Under the present system,” writes the late Chief Justice of Bengal, 


“the Indian people have no voice whatever in théir own financial arrange- 
ments. The Government are all-powerful; they spend what they please, 


` tax as they please, borrow as they please. .. . . I believe I am correct in 
saying that only upon three occasions since the year 1872 has the Budget | 
been submitted to the Indian Legislature. .. . . It is the constant recur- 


rence, year after year, of these and other matters of complaint, without 
any means being afforded to the public of fairly testing their propriety, 
which has given rise in great measure to the present feeling of dissatis- 
faction,” 


This state of things has only to attract the attention of practical 
English financiers in order that it shall be reformed. On the'one 
hand, it is producing a discontent with the Indian accounts among 
English experts; on the other hand, the freedom from all authori- 
tative scrutiny has developed a sensitiveness to criticism among 
the Anglo-Indian officials, which would be amusing if it were not 
fraught with real peril. The leading financial organ in England 
has already spoken plainly on the subject, and apparently with 
stronger effett than al] the remonstrances of the Indian Congress or 
of the Anglo-Indian Chambers of Commerce. A single article in the 
Economist at once drew forth a long resolution of the Government of 
India. The Economist, in pointing out the inadequacy of the reply, 
thus summed up the situation :— 


“ Another evil that calls for redress is the absence of any effective outside 
control over the financial administration of India. The people of India, . 
as we have frequently pointed out, have practically no voice in ‘the matter. 
The Budget is drawn up by the Finance Minister, and published in the 
official Gazette, and there, so far as the people of India are concerned, the 
matter ends, except that they have to pay whatever sum is demanded from 
them. The British Parliament is supposed to exercise supervision and 

` control; but although this is the theory, every one knows that, in practice, 
Parliament never devotes more than a few hours at the fag end ‘of a Session 
to the consideration of the Indiane Budget, and then scrambles through the 
discussion in the most, perfunctory and superficial fashion. In this loose 
‘ way £70,000,000 of money are drawn each ee fr8m the pockets of the 
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poor taxpayers of India, and spent according to the virtually uncontrolled 
discretion of a ‘handful of Government officials, there being not even an 
independent non-official audit of the accounts. That these officials are a 
body of honest and honourable men, filled with a sense of their responsibility 
and striving earnestly to promote the best interests of the people of India, 
every one acknowledges. Still, they are only human, and prone to err ; 
and it is in the very nature of things that absence of control leads to laxness, 
and to the growing up of practices that are apt to develop into abuses. That 
it has proved injurious to the financial administration of India there is 
abundant evidence, and it jis high time that Parliament should take the 
matter in‘hand, and either itself exercise in reality the supervision it is 
in theory supposed to exercise, or devolve that duty upon some other com- 
petent authority.” : ; 


I have given prominence to the demands of the Congress in regard 
to the judicial and financial administration, because they are susceptible 
of clear and concise statement. Its political programme would require 

' amore elaborate examination than is possible ‘at the end of this 
paper, and I would refer the reader either to the Times’ articles of 
last May, or to the admirable exposition in the August issue of the 
Westminster Review. The Indian Congress desires to see the elective 
principle, which hag worked well in the Indian municipalities, very 
cautiously extended to the Legislative Councils. It desires that the 
right of asking questions—a right granted to all our great colonies, 
and without which English Parliamentary Government would now come 
to a stand in a week—should be accorded in the Indian Legislature, 
subject to stringent safeguards, and formally exempting matters con- 
nected with military policy from interpellation. It thinks that the. 
time has come to repeal or modify the existing Arms Act. By this 
measure a population of small farmers, who in 1885 lost 22,907 
persons and 59,029 cattle by snakes and wild beasts, are to a large 
extent deprived of the means tof self-defence. The time has ob- 
viously come to treat disarmament in the settled provinces of India, no 
longer as a question of policy, but of police. The municipalities and 
local boards responsible for local order might saf@ly be left to decide as 
to the persons who may be allowed to use arms, and as to the re- 
strictions to be imposed on carrying them. The Congress also desires 
that military colleges should be established, with a view to training 
selected youths for the army ; and that a system of native volunteer- 
ing should be sanctioned. It is understood that H.R.H. the Duke 
of Connaught is particularly interested in the former project. But 
both these proposals must be determined by military considerations, 
with regard to which the opinion of a civilian like myself would carry 
little weight. . 

As to the demand for a fairer system of selection for the Covenanted 
Civil Service, the higher Engineering Service, and other well-paid 
branches of public employment, two things are clear. First, that by 
confining the examingtions to England, we are keeping the Sovereign’s 
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promise to the ear, but making it of no effect. As‘the Earl of Derby 
said: “Suppose, for instance,-that instead of holding these examina- - 
tions here in London, they were to be held in Calcutta, How many. 
Englishmen would go out there, or how many would send out their 
sons, perhaps to spend two or three years in the country on the chance 
of obtaining an appointment?” Secondly, that it is possible, by safe 
and cautious changes, to meet the fair requests of our Indian fellow- 
subjects. The age of admission to the Covenanted Civil Service ought 
to be raised‘to nearer its former limits. The success of the natives. 
as judicial officers, and their desire: that the executive and judicial: 
functions should be ‘completely separated, open the way. for holding’ 
examinations for the Civil Service in India as well as England. The 
judicial branch of that service might be recruited practically from the: 
natives and Anglo-Indians, by examinations held in India; while it 
might be reasonably and definitely declared that the executive branch: 
demands physical and other qualities which can be best secured by ex- 
aminations, open to natives as to all British subjects, in England. The, 
natives, ‘by their fulfilment of the conditions laid down in the Queen’s 
Proclamation, are rendering: it really practicable to carry: out its pro- 
mises. Thus, at one time it was supposed that while they would cor- 
dially qualify themselves for educational or judicial work, they would 
shrink from the training of the engineer. But a recent réturn shows 
that the number of students in Indian engineering colleges has in- 
ereased by nearly onethalf during five years, and now amounts to close 
on five hundred. That, the time has come to reconsider the method 
of appointing to this and other superior services in India, the recent 
inquiry conducted by the Indian Public Service Commission clearly- 
shows. 

‘The Indian Congress does not desire that action should = taken in 
fogai tọ this or any other matter on its own statement of the case. 
What it'asķs is, that the evidence bearing on certain questions of 
Indian administratio? should be laid before a Royal Commission.. 
This is the substance. of its first resolution in 1886, and all its later 
work has been to formulate the questions to be brought. before Such a» 
body. It mist be remembered that India was long accustomed to a: 
searching Parliamentary inquiry every twenty years., The ‘action of: . 

` Parliament in 1813, in 1833, and in 1853 produced on each occasion 
salutary. and, timely reforms in the conduct of Indian affairs, Since 
India passed to the Queen, thirty years have elapsed without any ` 
_ Parliamentary inquiry of this-sort, Although, as we shall see, the 
“analogy between the two systems is not perfect, yet if such an inquiry. 
had been granted, even four years ago, it is probable that the Indian 
National Congress would not: now be in existence.. Six hundred 
representatives, of whom- about one-half travelled on an average nearly 
a thousand miles apiece, while many journeyed over two thousand, do not. 
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come together without the conviction that they have very serious requests- 
_to urge. By delaying inquiry we are practically forcing the people to 
take the matter into their own hands. We are foolishly teaching them the 
use of political agitation. A further delay, not necessarily to concede, 
but to fairly consider their requests, will still more disastrously teach 
them the value of political pressure. Lord Lansdowne has now to face 
a danger which no previous Viceroy of India had to encounter. He 
has to deal with an organized political agitation such as never before 
existed in India. -During his tenure of office that agitation will either 
be rendered innocuous or it will become perilous. For the one thing’ 
that Englaud cannot risk in India is an imperium in imperio. The 
cheers which. answered the Master of Balliol’s sketch of his old pupil’s 
character had therefore a depth of meaning which seldom attaches to 
after-dinner applause. “ Heis one of those few men,” said Mr. Jowett 
in wishing Lord Lansdowne farewell, “who can understand popular 
feeling and sympathize with it, without being carried away by it.” 

I believe that asthe East India Company, in the last century, passed 
from a trading body into a territorial ruler; as its balance of power, 
based on native alliances, passed in the beginning of this century into a 
British Protectorate; as that British Protectorate passed after the Mutiny 
‘into the India of the Queen; so the India of the Queen must now 
pass, in a larger measure, into an India for the people. In each 
case the change has been the result of forces which we ourselves 
have set in motion? but which when set in motion gather’ a momen- 
tum that we cannot with safety resist. In each case the change has 
been a natural development, inevitable in itself, and necessary for 
the continued success of our rule. 

In India, requests are being made calmly and loyally, but’ firmly 
and persistently, to which we cannot further delay an answer. In- 
England we have a strong coalition of political parties able to 
answer those requests in the unmistakable voice of she nation. 
Conservative Governments have, for several reasdns, proved well fitted - 
to deal with Indian affairs. They have not shrunk from carefully 
considred advance, and their decisions are rather less unpalatable 
to our own countrymen in India than the same measures, if the 
work of a Liberal Government, would be. For we' must remember 
that the strong class-traditions of the Anglo-Indian community un- 
fortunately render. ib opposed to native political progress. From the 
‘time when one of its orators proposed to lynch Lord Macaulay to- 
the time when some of its members burned Mr. Ilbėrt in effigy, it 
has always regarded Indian reform as a menace to ifs own caste, or 
to its interests or prestige. Every, humane man who knows how 
hard is the lot of many of our countrymen in India, would wish to 
wound their class susceptibilities as ‘little as possible, and every wise- 

‘man must desire that,all changes in India should be-introduced with 
Z 2 
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the smallest’ race-friction. It is because the Conservative party, - 
while refusing to allow these class-susceptibilities ‘to stand in the 

way of justice to the Indian people, has always dealt considerately | 
with them, that-it is peculiarly suited for the treatment of Indian 

affairs. 

What is to A gained by delay? In India the question is still in . 
the safe stage of a reasonable but persistent demand for inquiry. In 
England, we have a Government strong enough to deal with the 
question on its real merits. Put off, and the subject will pass beyond 
‘the calm stage in India; while in England, Indian reform may be 
rushed upon the nation with the first flood-tide of democracy. Mean- 
while misrepresentation is at work and angry feelings are being: 
stirred up on both sides. From the days of Warren Hastings and. 
Philip Francis downwards, Anglo-Indian discussions have been carried: 
on with a vehemence of personal abuse which has done much to 
render Indian questions distasteful to sensible, fair-minded people in 
England. Foolish and irritating misstatements regarding the com- 
position and objects of the Indian National Congress frequently appear 
in tle English and, Anglo-Indian newspapers. One day we are 
informed that the movement is “led by a renegade Englishman, 
who is now travelling about the country engaged in spreading his 
gospel of sedition.” As a matter of fact, the Englishman who has 
most conspicuously identified himself with the movement is a retired 
‘civilian, who received the C.B. for his gallantry ‘in the Mutiny, and 
who, after holding high posts under the Supreme Government and in 
his own province, has been induced by his scientific pursuits to remain. 
in India. ‘He is the only Covenanted Civil Servant of anything like- 
the samé distinction who-is now a-permanent settler in India, and it 
isa significant fact that he should range himself with the Native Con=: 
gress in, its requests for administrative reform. Yet, because in so 
doing he has to oppose the local feeling among his: countrymen, this: 
distinguished and venerable’ officer, decorated by his Sovereign, is “a 
renegade Englishman.” ‘Another day, we are seriously seated that 
the movement is thewicked machination of a dismissed native officlal. As‘ 
a matter of fact, each year the Congress has been presided over by native 
: gentlemeh of high position, who had enjoyed, or have since received, 
marks of the confidence and goodwill of the British Government. ‘To 
all such silly misrepresentations the Congress has made one dignified 
reply. It has simply sent to every member of the House of Lords and: 
of the House.of Commons a copy of its verbatim proceedings, with a | 
list of its delegates, showing the race, caste, and employment or social 
position of each one of the six hundred and seven. 

‘I sincerely trust that the Congress will not allow any misstate-. 
ments or perversions, however fritating, to tempt it out of its quiet: 
ańd-useful work. It must remember that Gqvernment’ has never” 
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expressed one word of disapprobation with its proceedings. ‘ So long 


as those proceedings. are strictly legal and cordially loyal, itis mere ` 


folly of newspaper correspondents to attempt to attach discredit’ to 
British subjects who are temperately and respéctfully asking for what 
they—and good Conservatives like the late Chief Justice of Bengal— 
believe to be their rights. The Congress has only to go on respect- 
fully reiterating its requests, in order that those requests shall be 
fairly considered. It must not only be impassive under calumny, but 
it must expect a great deal of perfectly honest opposition, alike from 
the Europeans in India and from certain classes of the natives. For in a 
rigidly bureaucratic country like India, the whole official body, whether 
native or European; naturally tends to support the existing system, 
and legitimately desires to stand well with the powers that be. The 
same remark applies to the attitude of the native gentry towards a 
Government which is to them the sole fountain of favours and honours. 
We must not be surprised, therefore, if certain of the native officials 
and of the native gentry, from honest conviction or from self-interest, 
oppose the Congress. Nor should English opinion be misled by 
occasional meetings in India of. native officials or individuals who 
think their interest lies in opposing the Congress. The wonder is 
rather, in a country where official promotion and distinctions are so 
highly prized, and where official favour still exercises so great an 
influence, that such, a number of native officials and of native gentle- 
men of position should have boldly come forward to lead and direct 
the movement. 

Nor must the Congress insist on getting what itasks, exactly in its 


own way. . It desires a Royal Commission or a parliamentary inquiry, _ 


and it points out that under the Company such an inquiry took place 
every twenty years. But the analogy is not perfect. For the period- 
ical inquests of Parliament into the delegated administration of the 
Company may perhaps be held ‘to be superseded by thé direct daily 
control of Parliament under the Queen. I do not think that a Par- 
liamegtary inquiry or a Royal Commission would involve a temporary 
dislocation ‘of the Indian executive or ‘weaken its authority. But 
if the Congress can only convince Her Majesty’s Government of the 
expediency of granting its requests, those requests will be granted 
either with or without such an inquiry. The five chief administrative 
reforms which it urges, in regard to the judicial procedure, the pro- 
duction of the Budget in the Legislative Council, the-modification’ or 
‘repeal of the Act prohibiting the possession of arms, a fairer system 
of selection for the superior services, and the raising of the limit of 
age for candidates for the highest of them—the Covenanted Civil 
Service—are questions which can be dealt with quietly and un- 
obtrusively on the reports of the various Indian Commissions, and 


on the memorials frém the Indian Chambers of Commerce and of the ` 
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_ Indian Congress, which are now before the Government. The more 
strictly political programme of the Congress may require longer con- 
sideration. But meanwhile a substantial instalment of reform might 
‘be conceded, and the main administrative defects of.the present ‘system 
might be remedied, by the ordinary mechanism of legislation. 

To men like myself, who keenly realize the evils of continued local 
friction and race animosities in India, but who’ are convinced that 
development on certain lines has now becomé necessary alike in ‘justice 
to the natives and for the stability of our rule, there seems to ‘be a 
real danger in delay. What we desire is that the question should be 
fairly considered on its merits by a Government strong enough to 
speak with the voice of-the nation. What we fear is that the — 
question may be forced upon Parliament on a side issue, by some 
mismanagement or misfortune in India, or by the mere recurrence 
of those scandals which form the natural fungus growth of worn-out 
systems. It is because we -believe that England can now do safely 
and deliberately what she may hereafter be tempted to do with less 
calmness and in greater haste, that a cautious Conservative like Sir 
Richard Garth and men brought up in a quiet Liberal school like 
myself, urge the wisdom of present action. Meanwhile we are pur- 
suing a short-sighted and perilous course. With one hand we are- 
pushing on education and pressing our’ political ideas and Western 
methods of thought upon the people. With the other hand, we are 
repressing the aspirations which we have created, and waiving aside 
the loyal and moderate representations which we have taught the people 
to make. i l . l : l 

Among the marvels that Pilgrim saw in the house of the Inter- 
preter was a fire, upon which one kept casting oil while another 
constantly poured water. Yet did the fire maintain its work and con- 
tinually burn higher and hotter. 

: °. . W: W. Honrer. 
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. REMINISCENCES: OF JOHN ` LEECH. 


FIRST had the opportunity of meeting John Leech in the year 
1853, at Ivy Cottage, Queens Road, Bayswater, the home of 
Augustus Egg ; other interesting men were of the company, but these 
being already known to me; I gave-special attention to Leech. He 
was about six feet in height, well proportioned, and firmly set up. 
I remember, as I first surveyed him, being much impressed by his 
modest bearing (a bearing, even in those days, of a fashion but little 
seen save in beaux of waning years). There shewed in him no hurried’ 
anxiety for attention, but he gained it without demand, exhibiting 
meanwhile a patient deference to others. A yielding and pliant 
carriage enhanced the gentle impression. A. likeness in him to 
Charles II. (such as one often sees between faces with widely 
divergent claims to admiration) struck me when first I saw him, and 
would ever recur afterwards ; this, I think, depended upon the slight 
projection: of the lower lip beyond the upper one, which characteristic 
‘he shared with his royal autotype. 

His tone towards me had more of the frankness of a fellow-worker 
of equal age than of the cautious reserve to be expected of one a decade 
older than myself. Leech had for years been an artist of well-deserved 
and increasing reputation, I, with my comrades, after a hard fight, 
had barely succeeded in winning the first breathing-space from that 
storm of condemnation and fierce misrepresentation which was our 
earliest professional portion. It was interesting to me to watch his 
well-restrained features as he followed the talk of the dinner-table, 
while he took up any good story to see how it looked from varied 
points of view, debating, not always mutely, how it would lend itself 
to illustration; for he insisted that’nothing depending upon words 
alone was suitable gor pictorial illustration, that the characters must 
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be in themselves amusing, and broadly intelligible in their relation 
to one another without the letterpress, which should give only a 
superadded touch of individuality to the subject. 

Ours was a delightful party ; we were on bachelor terms, smoki at 
will after dinner and talking freely without fear of being misunderstood. 
Our gentle-hearted host was evidently loved by Leech, as he was by 
all of us, The two had been much diverted by an observation they : 
had lately made at Greenwich Fair, of a man very like a battered- 
down -prizefighter, with a booth for the execution of black profile - 
portraits, who had inscribed undér his name over its entrance: 
“ Member of the Royal Academy of Arts.” The veteran Mr. Mul- 
ready, who sat next to me at table, had himself been a famous amateur 
proficient in the noble art-of pugilism, which coincidence ‘provoked 


' ‘some sly but delicately pointed joke about the connection between the 


two professions, with the sturdier of which his benign and finely 
chiselled features seemed little in harmony : the sage, who could be 
yery irate, took the raillery in the best part, with pleasant mirth. 
There was another story of personal observation which Leech enjoyed, 
but it was a surprise to find that in his determination not to wound 
the feelings of any readers he rejected it because it could not be given 
without dwelling upon the phrase, “ the patience of Job” (thirty years 
since there was a fastidiousness on'such points, worth noting here, 
which would scarcely be understood now). 

The name of Kenny Meadows being mentioned by me as of one 
who had made himself, both wittingly and unwittingly, very amusing 
on an-occasion when*I had lately met him, Leech recounted his ex- 
perience with the same artistic Bohemian (whose mannerism alone, it 
is but honest to say, prevented him from talig a lasting place among 
the men of genius of that day). 

.The anecdote related was of an interview begun with the most pro- 
fuse and ovewvhelming compliments on the part of Meadows towards 
his younger rival. It was their first. meeting. Leech was taken by 
surprise at the fervid compliments of this then ruler.among the 
illustrators of Punch. He was: gravely sober at. the beginning of the 
evening, and sadly sober he seemed in his declaration. of serious 
humility when‘proclaiming admiration for Leech’s work. He himself, 
he plaintively declared, was, not really worthy of the name of artist ; 
indeed, when first he saw the illustrations by the young man whom he 
was addressing, his impulse had been to give up art altogether. Why 
should e—when left so far behind—go on giving “proof of his 
incapacity ? But he had home claims to consider, “and so he went 
bungling on,” only hoping there would be some left in the crowd to 
look with kindness upon the intention with which he worked, which, 
“yon his word,” was not so unWorthy as the execution would make 
a casual observer think, f : . o Á 
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Leech continued,. “I am not, really exaggerating his words or 
manner. I-was glad of a pause in which to assure him of my keen 
admiration. of his work, and I instanced many of his drawings in Punch; 
and his designs brimming over with poetic conceits in the ‘ Shake- 
speare’ volume, to prove that I had given earnest attention to his 
inventions, and to repudiate any sort of idea that I could accept the 
verdict he had passed upon his own works.” ‘The self-humiliated 
Meadows’ rejoinder was, that it was “ deuced liberal” of Leech to say 
what he did, and with that he filled himself a glass of gin-and-water, 
saying that, after all; it was wise to make the best of things, and to 
have a merry hour when it offered. Leech, rejoicing at the oppor- 
. tunity of escaping more on this head, followed Meadows into other - 
regions of conversation, but, later in the evening, by an easy slip, the 
latter got back to the old ground, and by way of apology instanced 
some of his own works as not, after all, havirig fallen so miserably 
short of the spirit he aimed at, and,- growing in self-assurance, he 
pointed out where it had distanced other men’s efforts! Leech readily 
acquiesced, but this was not enough for the erewhile humble Meadows, 
who, encouraged by the late hours and their fruits, turned upon Leech © 
and said, with rapt dogmatism, that nothing was worthy in art without 
Poetry, that most illustrating of the time, except his own, was bald 
and worthless by reason of its barrenness of the said Poetry. “ Give 
me imagination or nothing, my dear boy,” he exclaimed; “I don’t 
want your common-place facts.done with.a little trick of caricature as 
it is called. Why can’t you aim at something better, something ' 
higher? I would rather do nothing than the things you do, which 
not only in design but in execution are unworthy of a true artist.” 

Leech’s shrug of the shoulders, expressive of bearing infinite dis- 
grace, was the gesture of a comedian, but a hearty and good natured 
laugh gave the real expression of the feeling left in his kind soul ; 
` there was not a jot of malice there against the severe gudgment on. 
himself. The Scandinavian hero returning from victory .so sedate 
that he might have been supposed to Have suffered a defeat, and from 
disaster in thé field so composed that he might have been thought 
victorious, could not have outrivalled Leech in his manner of accept- 
ing both the worship and the repudiation of his elder rival. 

And so the evening went. Every word of Leech’s, and, indeed, 
even his occasional withholding of talk, proved lis interest in all that 
was loving and innocent, his attention to all unaffected exhibitions of 
human ”-character, and his patient politeness towards what he cared 
not for, displayed a natural sweetness, and showed him ever watchful . 
and .cautious not to lose the passing lesson; this all convinced me 
that his work had not caught ‘the happy kindliness, the refinement and 
humorous point which all the world enjoys, by any blind chance, but, 
as a well-earned prise due to a nature of precise and trained instinct. 
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As we TERRE ‘I realized greatly, although not to the full PEN 
which time alone could make clear, the valne of this first mesing 
with John Leech. 

It was not a small part of the price to be paid for my life in dhe 
East, that for a long time I lost opportunity of improving my friend- 
ship, for, it, quickly became such, with Leech. When in 1856 I returned 
to England he was established in Brunswick Square, and soon after I - 
was invited by Mrs. Leech to dinner; the lady’s brother and some 
other friends were present. The wife was beginning to pass from the 
princess-like stage, with its tacit assurance of unasked-for worship, to 
the more domineering habits of a queen ; she had still the good looks of 
youth, although the slender lithesomeness of maidenhood was steadily 
maturing into the fuller form, more compatible with the matronly 
character she aspired to. The change had probably: come insensibly 
to both, but with the truest love and chivalry on the part of the husband 
it was not unnoticeable that he playfully rebelled-against the increased 
imperious rule. , The conversation for a time was about the East and 
the Criméa, but soon it led on to other questions, in which all in turn 
might take the lead. We had talked of Oriental types of female. ` 
beauty, which reminded my hosts of loveliness nearer home. Dwelling 
‘upon the unequalled.charms of ladies known to both of them, Leech 
descanted upon their perfections, and affected a greater enthusiasm as 
Mrs, Leech revealed a more uncontrollable disposition to limit the 
range of their worshipfulness. Once, he said, he had tried all he 
could, and ever unsuccessfully, to portray the exquisite grace of a 
young lady, the daughter of a friend; she was “too beautiful,” he 
declared, and he must get. her to sit to him. But good Mrs. Leech 
here openly protested and asserted roundly that she would have none 
of it; she could not understand how some ladies, married to artists, 
allowed their husbands to have models. But this was not a model, 
Leech pretended to plead. ‘Ah! it is all the same in principle; it is not 
necessary. You can draw better out of your own head, and I will not 
have it,’ she concluded with good-humoured firmness. “ Did you 
ever see a man so trodden:upon,” said Leech, standing up by the side 
of his not very tall wife and looking much oppressed. “ Well, I know 
Hunt will. lend me his studio,” and the mock contention which the 
guests affected to treat quite seriously was renewed, one arguing for 
the lady’s position, and the other remonstrating on the husband's 
behalf. 

If, in such an hour of abandonment to the spirit of mirth, there 
had been any thought that Leech held laxly his love for his- home 
idols, he should have been seen when I met him ‘soon after on the 
platform of the Crystal Palace Railway, with his wife and their two 
„children. iI accompanied them “by train, and we talked all the way, 
but nothing prevented the husband and father from being. the inces- 
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sant guardian, with gentleness and forethought, of the comfort of his 
charges during the little journey. 

There was some public movement on foot about this period in 
recognition of the services of a Government official who had died in 
office. No sympathy was stinted on the part of our friend as he 
referred to this, but he ended his. remarks by saying, what had fuller 
meaning when his life had prematurely closed —* All this is unques- 
tionably right, but the universal outburst of appreciation of this 
governmental servant, because he died at his post, makes it impossible 
not to reflect how little the national intelligence. appreciates the 
services of men working, not, it is true, for the rights and protection 
of the honest and industrious public against injustice from the base 
and idle, and for the nation agdinst external enemies, but for the 
defence of humanity from its lower instincts and for the awakening of 
its finer nature. Art, in all its forms, aims at enabling men to see the 
world from another standpoint than the selfish one, which in uncul- 
tured state they claim as their birthright. You must reach a man’s 
heart to temper this savage humour, which is-not always the less 
when not declared—-which is indeed often concealed by an outside of 
bonhomie, and which can rarely be reached by open assault. Poets 
and artists of audacious penetration may sometimes pursue human. 
nature far beyond the first outworks of selfishness, into inner and 
mysterious deceptions and retreats, and shame with unexpected light 
the inner recluse of hard-heartedness; but every depictor of life, 
however unpretending, who interests men in the fortunes and feelings 
of their fellows in the world’s career, opens, in the hearts of 
even the lightest thinkers, a well of sympathy which may in the end 
burst out as living water; and I will not scruple to say that this 
may be so when the situations illustrated are not tragic; they may 
even be humorous, as in most of my work, and yet not fail to awaken 
the kindlier feelings of men not otherwise to bg reacheds and it seems 
to me’ blindness to estimate the purpose of ar artist’s, an author’s, or 
any imaginative worker’s ‘life, so triflingly as, in our country, the 
practical orderers of affairs do. - You will not think that I am eager 


for patent honours such as are given abroad so liberally—the giving . ` 


of prizes, and ribbons to wear in the coat, is in my eyes not desirable, 
because the decision must always be influenced by personal considera- 
tions and fashion, and these are too powerful already, and I think it 
is wisely enough decided to be un-British.” 

> Entering into the question outside the pale of his own experience, 
the talk became of the nature ‘of a mutual growl; and it would have 
left nothing calling here for record, had:not Leech; when I ceased to 
encourage him to travel further afield i in'the inquiry, said: ‘It is in- 
deed a difficult pursuit, under existing conditions, at the best, for a 
© man to get-his living by. Many have certain difficulties greater than 
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mine, but I compare my life tò that of Captain Bardliiy when he 
walked a thousand miles in a thousand hours—the end of the race 
never coming for me.: When I am just settling down from my 
last feat, Time comes and wakes me up to begin afresh. Monday has 


its quota of work waiting, and Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 


and Saturday each has its full task. Wherever I go I am followed 
by the same inexorable time-master. What a blessing a break would 


- be to me, that I might begin only at my own’ choice, and not while - 
still fagged! I enjoy the work immeasurably when I.am at it, but — 


to be always driven in the mill, there is no hiding it, is very wearing. 
The favourite course in England for encouraging Art is to hold out 
inducements for an unlimited number of- men to become artists; this 

| is wrong, but the few who prove their ability, ought to be able to 
work at their ease without anxiety for the future.” 

When we neared a large circle of acquaintances in the Palace 
grounds, Leech withdrew his heart far within, out of sight and 
reach of all present, who looked upon him in no other light than that 
of the happy bringer of cheerfulness to the large wold that loves 
English humour. í 

There was another gathering at Egg’s about this time; it was a 

. vbachelor garden party on a summer evening at ‘The Elms,” Campden 
Hill, where he then lived. We had games. Think of old “ Aunt 
Sally in the sunny air having her exalted beauty heightened on her 
very throne by the king of artistic humorists! What millionaire 
could have commanded such extravagant indulgence? But theré 
Leech was, as I entered, with easily procured brushes and colours, 
head aside, standing back, critically judging his work; yet wofully 
.doomed ‘to disappointment was the ambitious artist, for, after further 
effort, he was forced to confess that his attempt was like gilding 
refined gold, painting the lily, and adding an odour to thé violet, and 
the wooden eld lady yas left with her original imperturbable smile, 
to invite the attacks of her assailants. 

The evening refection was long delayed by our interest in bowls 


and croquet and the “ frog-table,” at all of which we played the - 


longer by the. light of candles, some of them burning quietly onthe 
grass in the summer twilight. 

When we had settled indoors, Leech and I were only listeners to 
the circling talk ; but to me there is an appropriate echo in its strain 
now that five-and-twenty years have drawn away so many of that 
company of friends. The'kindly host, our hero, John Phillip, Henry 
O'Neil, Charles Collins, Robert Martineau, and A. Solomon (now 
among the silent dónes), were of the party; there were others, now of 
world-wide reputation, men of pen and pencil who still work amongst 


us. ‘Solomon; Solomon,” spoke a shrill voice above the chattering 


hubbub, ‘tell of your experience with the little child you became 
nurse to on your last journey ‘to Paris.” It was said with the con- 


to 
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sciousness of one who derived some credit from the introduction of : an 
amusing story to the company. 

Solomon’s deprecation of the idea that the history of his experience 
could justify general attention did not discourage the all-round appeal, 
“Do let us have it, Solomon ;” so the light-complexioned, -but unmis- 
takable, son of Judah, with modest frankness, consented to sacrifice 
his dignity. ‘‘ Well,” he said, “I was travelling second-class. When, 
at two stations beyond Boulogne (the train having already stopped 
nearly its full time), a countrywoman suddenly appeared at-the door, 
with a little girl in her arms of about three or four years old, asking 
in a confiding but loud voice whether any passenger would take 
charge of this child, and deliver it up to a grandfather who would 
inquire for it at Creil. Noone ventured. Some were not going so far, 
some had other reasons. The train was just moving, the woman was 


in desperation. I said, were I not a, foreigner I would offer. The ` 


woman thereupon said, ‘That matters not;’ and immediately dis- 
burdened herself of her charge.’ Almost before I Knew it, I was 
thus guardian of the little girl, who was crying desperately as the 
train moved’ away, and the mother disappeared.” Here arose “ the 
crackling of thorns” very briskly from those who, at the outset, had 
made comments on Solomon’s amiability as simply folly, and: out of 
the chorus came, “ Tell them how she kicked you with her sabots. ” 
“Yes, she did at first, and I had to.look in the bundles given with 
her to find something.to soothe the screaming creature, and at later 
stations I had to get out to buy novelties to amuse her, but for long 
all was in vain. -Fresh passengers who came in abused me for being 
such a nuisance. At further stations I took the child out to wash 
her face, and to divert her at the buffets. I had scarcely a moment 
to think of my position till after a good half of the long journey, 
when she began to be reconciled to me. I then remembered stories 
of women getting rid of children by such means, but I never doubted 
the good faith of the mother, and I learnt from fellow-passengers 
that to send a child thus was not unusual in France. Night came, 
the little girl sobbed herself to sleep, but-woke up to new despair, 
which it took long to calm. No! I did not wish for the delivery up 
of the charge so much for my own sake:as for hers. She was not 
a little vixen; it was only. natural that-the tiny creature should be 


passionate. At Creil, sure enough, an aged farmer put his head ‘in ` 


at our carriage in its turn, and said: ‘Eh! te voila mon enfant!’ 
The child seemed scarcely trustful of him; he was strange to her; but 
he was full of bonhomie, with the recognized family likeness, and 
was most hearty in his greeting to me, although not saying a word to 
intimate that -he thought it singular that I should have had the charge 
of his grandchild ; and so the adventure ended,” said Solomon, with a 
kind of tacit apology for the undignified figure he had cut. ° 
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` When the impulse to laughter had subsided; and there was a hiatus 
which seemed to demand comment on the story, there spoke, in 
memorable words, an author still living,: ‘‘ Solomon, whatever may be 
‘the last judgment—whether it be according to the faith of Jew or 
Christian, or neither—depend upon it, that story of your troubles with 
the little French girl will not be lost as a record in your favour 
_before the account is quite made up.” The man addressed was little 
prepared -for such. approval, and, still less, expecting it were the 
majority of the merry guests, but the look that passed. round said 
that the speaker was the master bowman who had cloven the mark, 
j shattering vain judgment at the stroke. ; 
There is compensation. for ‘‘ the calamity of so iig life” in the ` 
power it gives to see the issue of events of a past generation, as also 
in the opportunity of recording these without danger of. wounding añy 
of the actors. Recognizing this, I do not refrain to record an incident 
which proves how rigid Leech could be when he saw reason for inflex- 
ibility. ae 

There was then in London society a musician of. cindloniable 
executive power, who had failed so far to get due recognition and the 
ready prospect of exhibiting his further powers. I had been, affected 

. with a sense of the hardness of his lot, and I devoted myself to doing 
*my very best to get him a fair trial, but, I was hampered by the fact 
that he was altogether unbounded i in his estimate of his own powers ; for, 
in season and out of season, while he flattered and coaxed his friendly 
hearers, he gave tongue to this exalted view of his own genius, while 
also he took a low one as extreme of the merits of rivals and non-’ 
appreciators, against whom he was so bitter that when contemptu- 
ous criticisms of their works had been exhausted, he did not scruple 
to have recourse-to traducing their private characters with silly tales, 
some of which were at least of the order which, as Tennyson writes, are 
ever the blackest.of lies. I had endeavoured frankly to convince the 
man himself* that. his course -made generous natures recoil at the 

‘ invitation to befriend him*when patronage might otherwise have been 
extended in his favour. ety 
It was pleaded to the captious world that he was not without 
redeeming qualities, and, for the rest, that unjust neglect soured men 
whom better fortune might have made generous, or at‘ least not prone 
to be malignant; that a life spent by a worker in fruitless endeavours to 
get a fair trial in his own country is enough to destroy’ all human 

_ patience ; but no excuses were accepted by the majority as sufficient 
for the particular case. Leech, I learnt, had been horrified at scan- 
dalous words against some of his friends which the desperate aspirant 
for fortune had uttered ; so I should have avoided in every way, while, 

it was a matter of dors: bringing them together. mo 

In this state of things I was. once with Leech going into a club ' 
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| passed. I was walking behind _ 
loud enough to be heard akead, ~m 
ch was sitting down.. I had to 

t the -presentation Leech turned 
onte to the conversation on the other 
fing a word to the user of “evil arts.” He 
the calumnious as did Bacon, who writes, comparing 
thus, “ which if they are first espied lose their life— 
ver of doing hurt; but if they attack you first they 
eech’s determined avoidance of the maker of mischief, 
tthe patient-malice of the other. Long afterwards I 
old of Leech’s “ boorishness,” with much caricatured 

er and tone of speech, and his genius was assailed in 
temptspity, and affected ridicule of the thought that 
Kile work as his”—the size being shown at the time 
auld deserve even passing attention;” but it was 

y to the unimpeachability of Leech’s reputa- 

) limits of. my toleration as a listener, that 

he word of slander uttered by the musician 
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ng into his Dutch house at Kensington, 
r himself, was great. I dined with him 
e gloried in the quaintness and spacious- 
hat, in his large bedroom he felt like the 

eee, He had decked.it with appropriate 
re of birds, chosen by Millais, with 
home, were in their proper places. 
in his admiration of the beauty 
ady whom Mrs. Leech loved no less ;- 
4t some sensible unmarried man did 
in þer. It isa characteristic of genius ` 
ok ald. his large and kdy nature would fain 
World | nappy. 

«Had one terrible defect, soon to be discovered. It ` 
as encircled by streets and mews infested by organ- 
uisance was insufferable and yet incurable, and. worse 
fis being at the top of. the house where the sound 
instruments was ‘heard, all playing different tunes at 
When a timid messenger was sent out some truculent 
nfindable—hidden deep in stable-yards, and others - 
, for all but noise, that-~it seemed unreasonable to 
moval. One lady, in a house opposite, told the 
had’ no patience with Mr! " Leech’s nervousness, and 
n to get over it, foreshe ‘should have any musicians 
ne into her front garden, where they could not be 
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interfered with. I.took the opp 
with her for her neighbour, but 
sent, and declared that she sh 
horrible torment began an hour 
upon him from the moment he 
The back room only made the grinders far and ner 
audible when the hated persecutors in the north had 
„his atelier. Sundays were the only days free fron 
was high time that a Bill such as Mr. Bass brought 
_law. This did then in a degree give protection, alt 
has been reduced to sensitive .workers in expose: 
introduction of machines of pony and two-men pr 
strike down their victims, under favourable condi 
quarter-of-a-mile distance. Even the protection 
gained without much sacrifice of precious time in 
doing the imaginative work of the country, 
for poor Leech, as will be seen in the sequ 
On the occasion of a visit which I paid, 
while Leech was consulting about the’ 
designs in oil colour, a conversation tof 
which is not without its interest in illust 
in Leech’s character. The palette bein 
some dry patches of pigment systemati 
from the last days’ painting, “ Why, vgh 
. morsels of old paint like these? ggi 
would not cost fourpence!”- said 
. pleaded: “ I know, my dear fellow, 
of stinginess, it is only because I 
‘a mess the beautiful little buds and! 
it is, true, they get-dry, as now, ands 
` but then they have lost their preciotisne: t 
and I have no self-reproach. I could noi ‘ua 
wasted them while yet they were alive, ‘as they $ 
-fresh. It seems foolish, I know,” he added, “ but 
childishness. I really can’t.” N 
In the interests of a relative who was anxious to c 
cation, with a view to becoming herself a schoolmist 
friend Leech as the best adviser for the course to N 
assured me that his sisters, who had experience of t 
would be pleased to help me and the lady referred : 
dignified and perseveringly. attentive were these ge: 
aid they. gave, that they ; greatly confirmed a convic 
entertained, that the qualities of true nobility foup 
. the nature of men finally‘distinguished in the world 
been acquired in the home training. of early days, ax 
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dels placed in position, without 
embodied in a sketch, and copying 
for line, when all animation, if this 
Sturings, had departed, 

ed, @ewearth did, that, for all art invention, the trained 
memory must be at command; in other words, a man must draw 


action from previous observation and study of Nature in its motions and ` 


expressions, without any individual posing to him. Let him, by all 
means, perfect his rough design by the use of life. Fear of mannerism 
and recognition of the infinite variations of the forms of Nature ought 
to spur an artist to make continual use ofthe life, but he should take 
care that in the process he do not lose the vital principle emanating 
from the inventive mind, which alone makes art permanently precious 
to humanity. Hogarth, Cruikshank, Gilbert, and, to leave strict book 
strators, the whole body of-great, designers of all schools and ages, 
vigilant that not a line should pass out of their portals which 
| damaging traces of the use of the unintelligent or wearied sitter. 




















he habit was taking _root—in-recenit=times, and this, if not dis- 
dyhe-was-sure bodéd ill for art.” Beyond this point, the in- 
ion was continued, but it became a dialogue with considerations 
Ji branches of the subject, and there would be no excuse 
ections as simply Leech’s,* ° 


\ to give the reflections arising from the inquiry in fuller 
here the issue of a new movement can be compared with the 
value of the latter can be appreciated. ` 
, it seems that the evil in a great degree has had its 
f the good of more careful drawing remains; the evil has 
ty surmounted. Nothing has ever appeared from the book 
lie and instantaneous power of seizure than thebest English 
Bsc ten or twenty years, and with this merit, certainly, the accuracy and 
torm are incorporated most admirably. But in larger art, the mcreased habit 
¢ from Nature—albeit this is done in different manrfers—has certainly largely 
Fa in disregard of the preciousness of: what may be called the element of tran- 
ess, the essence of interest of well-nigh every scene made up of human life, and 
of what is called inanimate Nature, which slavish copying of the still facts 
stroys in the artist's production. 
The practice is finding advocates and followers not under the cloak alone of recent 
example ; for it is said, with the intention of justification, that all the beautiful and 
most impressive works of art deal with the impassive alone, and it is true that many 
of the greatest works dream in the dignity of repose; but the calmness of the Phidian 
gods, of the guardians of the Medician tomb, of the San Sisto Madonna and the child- 
Jesus in her arms, is a different thing from the deadness and dulness of the groupings 
ike those called tableaux vivants, to which, when composed for permanent contempla- 
tion, the discriminating judgment of Leech took exception. Further, to lay down 
such a law from precedent of the course taken by the great masters of old, is not only 
o ignore the subtle difference between living and dead work, but to shut out the very 
«bvious fact that in the Parthenon marbles, where appropriate {as in the metopes 
nd in the horsemen of the friezes), there is movement of the most conspicueus kind, 
‘hich is most happily given. At later date the licence of reason for this preference is 
avelled in by the artists of all countries down to our day. Giotto.in many a design 


us breaks the trammels of the grave from which art was emerging in his time, and . 


‘ery quattrocentist followed with processions and dancing figures. Michelange, 
the pathetic “Pieta” at the Duomo of Florence, in the Awakening Slave, and 


AA 


It was easy to see that this was’ 


vas not,” he said, “ from incapacity, but from inyentiye-indolencep = 
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It is appropriate here to call 
the artistic world, who, twenty- 
was a cause of wit in Leech., 

Mike Halliday’s name will—tho 
diminished—even yet make the retiring co 
with satisfaction the claim made for his rescu or 

Early in life he had reason tò`think that ‘full provision would be 
made for all his possible wants and tastes (which, as Nature had left 
him a good foot short of thé stature marked out as his right by his ` 
broad round shoulders, it was perverse of her to make determinedly 
athletic). Dumb bells and Indian clubs of enormous size, with boxing 
gloves, foils, and single-sticks, still held distinguished posts in his bath- 
room, and even overflowed into his studio. Photographs, of himself in 
every past phase of his life were there, beginning with student days in 
Heidelberg, drinking with boon companions, amongst whom it defie 
a hasty scrutiny to detect the Englishman. Again he figured dress 
as a Highland laird in kilt, dancing the sword-dance; and the; 
picture gave him in the skittle yard, another as he rode mount 
tlie back of an enormous Irish hunter, and finally his effigy pre 
him as he appeared years ago ready to start in a steeplechase, 
this last character was one about which he indulged shyness 
his most trusted friends, until warmed to extreme confidence, 
over a pipe. He had unbosomed himself to me one 
when leaning over the gunwale of the good ship th 
had taken us off a French Messagerie boat on its 
Sea of Marmora from Constantinople, where it 
on a rock by the Greek pilot. i 

The mystery was about the turning point i 
sweet illusion that it was to be a kaleidoscopic 
and in a moment he found himself, amid the relics ofa 
view, in gentleman-jockey garb, with a hard and stern worl 
or rather, it-should be said, to hide from for atime. A good 
of his own blood opportunely came to his aid, and enabled him to 























throughout his work at-the Sistine Chapel, fairly carried the practice into the cing 
cento. 

Raffaele, as a born prince, carried this and every other grace which his predecessors, 
the discoverers and conquerors of new regions, had made by diligent bravery through- 
out their connected lives their own prize. , À 

The cartoons are examples for every -Englishman to see; and not less proved 
should it be to us, with the “Bacchus and Ariadne” under our eyes, that Titiar 
was walking by the same spirit, Tintoretto followed in almost every picture h 
painted. Of another clime, Rubens seemed peculiarly spurred to emulate the last i 
the quality of movement; and Rembrandt, although with “Batavian feet, marched t 
the same inspiration. 

English painters, Hogarth, Wilkie, and Turner, to shorten a long list, have broug} 
alive to us, despite many stagnant sloughs, the eternal fire ; and at the bidding of » 
fashion, proceeding from what it may, will it, I trust, ever be stayed from burning 
either docile or more rampant flamesgas the spirit of one or the other may be call 
for in the design undertaken. . N 

. A word here for the picture by Wilkie of “Blind Man’s Buff” seems needed 
declare that, had it been painted by a foreigner of any time or. country, the w 
would long since have been a proverb of admirable composition and inyention. 
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ture out by day, but not without 
the end of hislife. Happily the 
till young, aud family influence— 
ge—provided for his current needs by a 
Lords. He faithfully, henceforth, observed 
e turf, and perilous extravagance of all kinds. 
| He thereupon took to poetry, to love that never found its earthly close, 

„and to our art—for he found time for all. So well did he succeed in 
picture making that in one case, under the direction of the very best 
master whom good luck could have given him from the whole world, 
he completed an oil painting of two lovers sitting under a ruined abbey 
, habited in contemporary costume, the gentleman intent on 
the size of the lady’s marriage finger. The picture was 
by a famous dealer; it was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
as engraved, and reappeared as a popular engraving, which is 
ated by the Germans in a cheap form, as I see in shabby shop 
s throughout Europe. To meet him dressed in lounging grey 
hirsute as a woolly caterpillar from top to toe, with lemon- 
ured hair, vapoury moustache joining asoft beard, long but sparse 
kers; to confront his ever self-possessed halt, to watch the sober | | 



















pt home as he looked up with. “Eh! I think I’m a little deaf to-day!” 
ough to make one turn from the moodiest fit of absorption into 
temper. i 
e intimate with him, and so under many nàmes and 
ises did Leech’s public make his acquaintance—Lord 
a variety of names he figured under. When this had 
some time, Leech one night was talking about him 
and regard. _ He told of an expedition which found 
vy, with’ Halliday, one evening in the country, where there 
a meet with the hounds the next morning. As» they dined 
ted the attractions became greater every minute to the cavalier 
facts of Halliday’s youth. Leech and the others had horses 
coming, and, on inquiry, it turned out that it would be possible for 
Mike to find a miọunt at hand, and so it was pointed out he could 
sleep there and have a good day on the morrow. “No!” said 
Halliday, ,“‘ I must find a train to bring me back from town in time 
to be at the cover.” ‘Why, in the name of the mysterious—why 
go to town?” said they all. But all was useless, the little man ‘would 
go, and would come back by a train starting very early from town ; 
and so, to the bewilderment of all, he did. The next morning they 
were present to see the train come in. As it stopped, down jumped 
the little Nimrod, decked out in carefully preserved pink, well stained 
cords, with top-boots, and, falling over “the rim, a tassel ‘of ribbons in 
emulation of sixteen-stringed Jack, as dandy hunting men had dressed 
twenty or more en earlier. He was capped with hunting helmet and | 









dering grey eyes; to trace out fresh elf-like quaintness, or to notice: °° 
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_ carried a magnificent riding whip i 
and skipping with that outward tu: 
horsey parlance “dishing,” Leech | 
world on his own part to treat the matter 
(as the main actor did), it was almost impos 
provoked risibility. Leech, with more of his re 
added: ‘‘ He is a mine of resource to me. Whenever I am in dim- 
culties I can remember something of him which it.is possible to turn. 
into a ‘subject,’” and, he went on earnestly, “but I do hope he 
never recognizes.the resemblance, for I often, at the last, put some 
point to prevent recognition.” The surprise at this innocence made the 
whole table burst into laughter, but, in undeceiving Leech, w 
able to assure him that Halliday was by no means pained by t 
that struck him, that he wore them proudly as decorations, 
disarmed any ill-nature disposed. to take advantage of the 
Often he achieved “this by calling the attention of his visitors 
last addition to his gallery of Punch portraits, exhibited’ on the 
of his studio. Let it be recognized that, Michael Halliday, Esq., 
many sides ; he was a brilliant with many facets, and on every an 
a character. Leech found the attraction to draw him frequently ar; 
Many another man as much-met by ‘Leech’ escaped his pencil f 
dulness which had no side at all. Mike shall wear the immort. 
which Leech conferred as an honourable part of -his herita 
humanity. 

The end of my reminiscences has come. I was away f 
for a time, and the news I got of Leech’s state of h 
welcome, but the reports, it seemed, might be an exag 
truth. When I returned, the first I saw of him was 
as he sauntered in the open thoroughfare at the top 
Kensington, and there we stopped: -and talked. 
he leaned’ upor it like an invalid ; his spine no longer. see 
bowed with urbanity “alone. There was the man, of ‘spirit an: 
bility, but he stood as if the foundations of his| being had 
© loosened. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, with grievous candour, “I am a doomed. 
man, nothing will save me excépt as an invalid; and will tell you, 
in all sober and solemn seriousness, what has killed me. It would 
be laughed at as absurd by many, but it is the naked truth, which 
’ you will understand—although the men in Parliament who talk so 
glibly about their delight at seeing the poor in back streets amused 
would not do so—it has been the incessant vexation of organ-grinding, ` 
and the need of doing my work, while the wretched instruments of tor- 
ture were from different points turning their discordant screws into my - 
brain.” The passers-by had to be. carefully eluded as he spoke his dirge.. 

This declaration from his lip$ in its precise sense had perhaps been. 
inspired by some recent annoyance of a special kind, but in its larger 
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Heavily burdened and sore, like 
to death. z 
ful manner in which England treats 
knew that what he said was uttered in no forced 
ped that there might be means for him to get 
to- health, and I turned the conversation to this. 
any things I desired to say to him, but the opportunity was an 
unsuitable one, and I hoped as I, parted with him to see him again 
soon. Alas! the summons was a more abrupt one than either had 
thought. I was inexperienced enough in loss of fellow-labourers then 
to think it unnatural that our age could go on without Leech as one 
of the hearty gentle men who cheered their fellows on their way of 
life ; but in a few more days the news came. that the great Father had 
taken him behind the veil, and left his work for the new ages to 
measure, and to give account of in fulness of time, i 
John Leech needs no/ special pleading for the honour which the 
world now recognizes to, be his due. His was a reputation which ` 
grew without clamour from himself; he scarcely seemed to think of 
being engaged in the work of gaining a lasting name at all. His 
nature seemed too unselfish, and. too quiet for. such an object; his 
ambition was singly to show all the children of his world in turn, from 
a point of view which was an unthought-of one, and which made, or 
ought . to make, our ‘kinship more kindly. He had too much study 
and sympathy in general facts of social life not to experience, when 
interpreting them into intelligibility for the eye of the public each 
week, some grudging feeling that they should only appear in a form 
which threatened to be ephemeral; he would have preferred the oppor- 
tunity of giving them in manner promising to be permanently before 
his fellows; but this desire came from faith in the power of his art to 
soften the nature of men into kindliness, sympathy, geniality, benevo- 
lence, and (I still say soften, for it is cowardice that makes men hard) 
—into courage to do the right in all simplicity and truth. What with 
his scrap-book, in which contributions to Punch were republished, and 
the reproduction, by extended india-rubber. blocks, of his designs on a 
magnified scale, giving impressions which he then tinted:in oil-colours - 
for use in houses, his ambition for greater influence was eventually 
fulfilled beyond early prospects. He made no pretensions to great- 
ness: What he was in other respects will, I doubt not, be revealed with 
ample means and finished judgment. I mustbe satisfied with contributing 
the above reminiscences of my old friend, written perhaps, from my 
admiration of his genius and nature, with too prejudiced a thought of 
their importance. The incidents are small ones, but they show him 
affected by different moods, and stirred by varying interests. He 
was like most men of genius I have*known in life, in: one particular; 
he was ever laying bare well-nigh all his natural impulses: He thought 
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_ aloud. The prudent world, by its 
spokenness of the artless open -to mi 
But surely itis a lesson in itself to co 
‘the world without effort to hide even his uhtomple 
` him put aside the habit of self-guarding ag one th 
no evil, when not specially cautioned to do ~ so; acting’ 
because possessed of the freshness of childish nature, which 
panies the genius with which he reflects the world for other eyes; and 
to find him ready to sacrifice every personal feeling that interferes with 
enthusiasm for his work. Certainly it should . be instructive to see 
. the exponent of human kindness to others take a generous view of 
his own duty, and of the love due to his belongings and friends, and, _ 
whilst striving for his just rights, eschewing as defilement all kinds of 
-cunning duplicity to appear grander than he is, or to strive to over- 
. reach others in any way. 

I remember reading an article of some prbtension upon his work, 
while he was still alive, in which his merits were spoken of very 
slightingly, although some praise was generously meted out to him as 
a light farcical sketcher of the day. One of his great faults was that 
he was not Hogarth. He did not castigate his, generation for their 
vices; and then he-held up to ridicule, most of all, shop-girls, servant- 
diabe,.c or lawyers’ clerks, not finding anything to sdtirize in guardsmen, 
noblemen, or’ ladies of position. It is ee. that Leech 
did not make any attempt to rival Hogarth ; but then it had been said 
of Hogarth that he -did not paint like Vandyke and Raffaelle, and 
that because he did not do so, he was scarcely an artist in the serious 
sense of the word. Probably, too, the earlier men named were not 
enough like their predecessors to please the profound critics. We 
know that. Michelange suffered so much from unfavourable com- 
parisons that he thought it worth while to make an antique Bacchus, 
bury it, and have it dug up’ and worshipped as beyond all modern - 
effort, that he might produce the hand which had previously been 
broken off, and prove it his own. By showing his ability to equal the 
best that they found in the antique he earned the right to be original. ~ 

The history of art has been hampered from the beginning by the 
archaic requirements of mere antiquarians. Leech was purely a man 
of the century, and he set himself to the business of seeing and illus- 
trating society as it' was displayed openly before him. . His channels 
of communication with the public would scarcely have suited other 
intentions, and he adapted himself to the opportunity he had, and, in 
fact, had no nature originally for the office of chastiser of vice. What 
is true of the particular charge is.that he ridiculed the poorer members 
of society only when they dressed-and comported themselves so as to _ 
appear like people of wealthier grades. I can‘also remember un- 
favourable reflections made upon him at the time in comparison with 
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, Who was brought to England and 
rk according to the tradition, here 
ith a foreign cachet. 
antage of native blood and birth it cannot be 
t was a heavy one, but the years have removed it; 
i ries all things justly, will scarcely now bring forward the 
an—whose wit was nothing if not immoral—as the rival to 
John Leech, who found out so many cheery, kindly, and healthy facts l 
in the world, and uncurtained its actors mostly as they appeared under 
the innocent perplexities of life, but never as gracing vicious act with 
attractive colour. That his capacity as an artist was consummate is 
proved triumphantly by the enlargements of his drawings done about the 
size of the palm of the hand, with no idea that they would ever be 
seen on any other scale until the invention came which he made use of to 
extend them to a surface of some feetin measurement. It might well 
have turned out that, thus treated, imperfections of form and quantity 
would reveal themselves, and that the poise and lines of figures would 
exhibit too little subtlety ; that the expression of faces originally not 
so large as a child’s finger-nail would be meaningless, that hands would 
be a mere blot. But far otherwise was the result: not a line was wrong 
or rude, not a face without intelligible emotion, not a hand without its 
exact turn and details in due proportion to larger parts ; and every curve 
of hill and landscape, each bit of tone and shading, had, it could be 
seen, been directed by the artist’s mind, using his pencil to express the 
subject as it existed in Nature, not to give matter enough merely for 
a small space ina page. He worked with the illimitable in his eye. 
- He scarcely saw the translations of his own drawings; these became 
perfect by self-unconsciousness. Leech was like Abou ben Adhem in 
Leigh Hunt’s poem. ' He claimed only to be humble, both in his con- 
ceptions and in his mode of work. “ Write me as one who loves his 
fellow-men.” He would not dare claim his placg dmong the high. It 
was enough for him to be loving and honest in the service which he 
found waiting for his hand. These twenty years of, sifting and 
winnowing have been like “ the next night” in the poem, in which the 
Master of all had looked upon the book of gold, and had ordered that 
the name of. him too meek to claim kinship with the highest should 
“lead all the rest.” 
W. Horman Hunt. 


Mr. Whitehorne, Q.C., of Lincoin’s Inn, is the treasurer of the fund now being 
raised for the help of the sisters of John Leech. 
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A WINTER IN SYRIA. 


I. 


N the 27th of September 1887 we were staying with friends in 
Devonshire, much puzzled where to pass the winter, when a 
letter reached us from Mr. Laurence Oliphant, in which he kindly 
offered the loan of his house at Haifa, under Mount Carmel. We 
knew most of the usual health resorts, but this was a new idea, It 
took our fancy ; we telegraphed our acceptance of the proposal, and 
" presently returned home to make the necessary preparations. 

These did not take very long, and by the 6th of November nearly 
all our, tolerably large party had reached Syria. I had myself, 
however, persons to see and things to do in several parts of Europe, | 
before I could conveniently re-embark for Asia, so that it was not till- 
the evening: of November 10th that I found myself slowly steaming 
out of the Golden Horn. 

A voyage of something under six days, through scenes partly 
familiar and partly new to me, but always interesting, passed rapidly 
away ; and on the morning of the 16th I saw, when I came on deck, 
the pale blue range of the Lebanon, lifting itself over a bright blue 
sea. The lofty Sannin was already capped with snow. 

Two or three hours after that I had landed at Beyrout. 

Beyrout is an extremely pretty place, the most really prosperous 
provincial town, I should think, which still remains under the direct 
government of the Porte; but I had been there only a few months 
before, on my way back from India, had seen most of the objects of 
interest which the place has to show, and had visited the principal 
officials—the Governor of the town, the Governor of the Lebanon, and 
the Vali of Syria, I had accordingly nothing to do, on this occasion, 
save to pay my respects to our own consular authorities and to make 
the usual arrangements for a land journey in the Hast. - 
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17th, just as the dawn was beginning 
ebanon, I mounted and rode away to` 
before the suburbs, the gardens and the 
e left behind; but at length our party 
ntry and ‘ound along a path with sand- 
, and on’ the left the picturesque slopes of “ The 
ain,” dotted with many villages, mainly Druse and Christian. 
At last we were on the shores of the sea; there had been a fresh 
north-west breeze behind us as we steamed from Rhodes to Cyprus; 
but by this time it had fallen, and the ripples did nothing more than 
. just kiss the land. 
Ere long we came to the ford at the mouth of the Damour, i in 
which, luckily for us, there was very little water; for this river, the 
ancient Tamyras, although it has a course of only twenty-five miles, 
drains a great extent of highly precipitous country, and a very little rain 
turns it into a furious torrent. Once’ on its further side we struggled 
over a horrible road, across one of the many promontories of this much 
' indented coast, the scene of a ‘battle between Antiochus ‘the Great and 
Ptolemy IV., one of the hundred which have been fought for the 
possession of Syria by the temporary owners of the countries on the 
north and on the south of the Levant, from the days of the nine- 
teenth Egyptian dynasty to the days of Ibrahim Pacha. It was the 
` comparative immunity of this narrow coast land from Eastern invasion 
at a remote period of history which gave Phcenicia its start in the 
world. The Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon defended it from the tribes 
of the desert beyond Damascus, while the promontory, or rather pro- 
montories, between Tyre and Acre were also somewhat serious 
obstacles to horsemen. This and the tiny creeks, hardly to be called ` 
harbours, which were dotted at rare intervals along it, together with 
the enterprising spirit of its people, were really its only advantage, 
for its food-producing power was trifling. . ; 

The scene of the battle above alluded to once left behind, we soon 
reached the midday halt of Neby Yunus. At this place one of several 
conflicting Mahommedan traditions has located the landing of Jonah, 
after his adventures on the way to Tarshish, and doubtless its sane 
are quite as good as those of any other locality. Unluckily it is just 
the least important part of the very remarkable book which bears the 
name of this prophet which has attracted most notice. 

The historical Jonah lived before the captivity of the northern 

. kingdom during the reign of Jeroboam II., the greatest of Israels 
kings. The Apologue of Jonah, which is .really one of the most 
interesting portions of the Old Testament, was written after the 
captivity not only of Israel, but of Judah, and represents the feelings of 
the best portion of the exiles who’ returned to Jerusalem in their 
opposition to the narrow policy of Ezra, His desire was to isolate 
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his co-religionists and to rivet on thei 
power. Their object was to draw theif 
into the community of -Israel and to the 
The energetic fanaticism of Hzra won t 
those who disagreed with him has been misunder; 
recent times. It has been taken, by the vast majorfty 
not for an Apologue but for a grave history. The attention of . 
has been fixed upon its mere accidental mechanism, and especially upon 
the whale ! 

The real points of the ‘book are :— 

First. The humanity of the. heathen sailors, “who were most un- 
willing to throw Jonah into the sea. 

Secondly and chiefly. The lesson of toleration with TE to the 
heathen, supposed to be given by the Almighty himself to Jonah. 

The third and fourth chapters-are quite up to the level attained by 
the best minds amongst'the Jews at the commencement ‘of our era. ` 
They might have been written by a disciple of Hilel. l 

A little grove of tamarisks affords at N eby Yunus a grateful shade, 
which may remind the traveller, if he pleases, of the prophet’s gourd, 
and dispose his mind to such miusings; but ere long he must be 
again in the saddle, and toiling over roads worse rather than better 
than those whose acquaintance he had made in the morning hours. 
On either side of these roads the wastes which they traverse are’ 
covered by a low and viciously thorny bush,* a near relation of our 
unarmed meadow-loving and harmless Burnet, but very unlike it- 
in disposition. This bush is the lord of this whole region, which, if 
all. had their rights, would never have been supposed to be called 
Pheenicia from its far from numerous date-palms, but. have been 
really called Poteria from this masterful under-shrub. I say “ sup- 
posed to be called,” for it is now believed that.the palm took its 
name-from the*country,not the country from the palm, and that the 
word Phoenicia means simply the land of the red-brown men. ~ 

Hardly a flower was to be seen. Here and there in the environs 
of Beyrout there was a belated straggler from the autumn vegetation; 
but the only flower which did anything to beautify the road was a 
little Merendera, which forces its way through the hardest ground 
here, just as I have seen it do in Algeria. It is one of the Melan- 
thacew, a relation of the ‘Colchicum, the “ pale crocus” of Matthew : 
Arnold—not that it is a crocus; bùt it may well take rank as such, 
seeing that he who was beyond all comparison the most accurate of 
English poets in his reference to plants has epoken of it by that 
name. 

All things come to an end, eyen the stony ways: of the Jedra, 
which is the name of the cape beyond Neby Yunus, and at last we 

* Poterium spinosum. , ` i 
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iko flat hard sand of the sea. Presently 
nd pointing to a village among the 
joun, where Lady Hester Stanhope 


Egeria (oh supreme caprice ! ) , 
ked uncanny war-witch of a niece; 
o at his death found Syrian sands alone 
Replace the lost grand desert she had known. 
For rule in wastes by previous Empire fit, 

. Had she not ruled a lonelier world in Pitt?” 
Few, I suppose, are now interested in this eccentric lady; but those 
who are should read the account of her funeral in 1839, given by Dr. 
Thomson, the American missionary who perioed the céremony, in 
his work entitled “ The Land and the Book. 

A pleasanter recollection than any directly connected with her, is 
that her fame arid old family associations brought Kinglake to these 
regions and within sight of the spot which I was then passing. Of 
all books on the nearer Hast, ‘‘ Eothen” is far the best. Shall we 
ever. have such another about India ? Hardly, I fear. India, with 
all its merits, has never been long enough in the main stream of 
history for that. 

Soon we approached a little thread of water. This was the 
modest embouchure of the Owely, the ancient Bostrenus, a stream 
which, peaceable as it looks here, has a wild youth in the Lebanon, 
one branch of it falling over more than two hundred feet perpendi- 
cularly ; while near the end of its course it does excellent work i in 
the way of irrigation. 

Near this point we were joined by a gentleman, who turned out to 
be Mr. Ayoub Abela, the American Vice-Consul, who came from 
Sidon to meet us, in the absence of his nephew, to whom we had 
been recommended. My new acquaintance had seen much of Renan 
when he was here a quarter of a century ago, and had made the 
antiquities of the neighbourhood a special sttidy. Accompanied by 
him I walked over the whole of Sidon, and saw at a glance how it 
was that it became so important. Certain reefs lying in front of it 
and on its south-western side gave it, very little aided by art, no less 
than three harbours, and those of a kind quite sufficient for such 
vessels as were used in the days of Phcenicia’s very relative greatness. 

‘The modern town occupies merely the seaward portion.of the 
ancient city, which ran back towards the hills, enclosed in which, 
under the two mountains known as the Paps of Sidon, is a summer 
retreat, which Mr. Abela described as charming, surrounded by fruit« 
trees and watered by 860 fountains. The streets of the modern town 
are to a great extent roofed in with pointed arches, and are kept 
scrupulously clean, every scrap ofemanure being treasured for the 
benefit of the great gardens which lie on the level behind the town, 
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and are its pride. In the spring, M 
the orange-flowers can be easily perc 
steamer.’ Its scrupulous cleanliness is 
but in a good sense Sidon is one of th 
` ever seen, 

I looked with interest at the little fort whi 
the island, and which rests on Phoenician foundations, 
strength ; but, like all such places in this country, it is difficult of 
access, thanks to the babyish suspicion of the Turkish military 
authorities, 

Quite at thé other end of the town there are fine remains of the 
Castle reared by St. Louis, but I doubt whether there is anything in 
the neighbourhood more interesting than the vault from which the 
Sarcophagus of Ashmanezer was carried off to Paris. There are 
many versions of the wonderfully striking inscription on it: I quote 
from one of them :— 

“ In the month of Bul, the fourteenth year of my reign, I, King Ash- 
manezer, King of the Sidonians, son of King Tabnith, King of the Sidonians, A 
spake King Ashmanezer, King of the Sidonians, saying: ‘I have been 
stolen away before my time—a son of the flood of days. The whilom 
Great is dumb; the son of Gods is dead. And I rest in this grave, even in 
this tomb, in the place which I have built. My adjuration to all the Ruling 
Powers and all men: Let no one open this resting-place, nor search for 
treasure, for there is no treasure with Us; and let him not bear away the 
couch of My rest, and not trouble Us in * this resting-place by disturbing 
the couch of My slumbers. ... . For all men who should open the tomb 
of My rest, or any man who should carry-away the couch of My rest, or 
any one who trouble Me on this couch; Unto them there shall be no rest 
with the departed ; they shall not be buried in a grave, and there shall be 
to them neither son nor seed... .. There shall be to them neither root 
below nor fruit above, nor honour among the living under the sun. ... . 


Iam glad that these magnificent maledictions were not first dis- - 
regarded in the interest of science. Dr. Thomson, who-was at Sidon 
.at the time that the S&rcophagus was discovered, mentions that it had 
been opened by some previous rifler of tombs, probably in the search 
for hid treasure. The whole affair is only one illustration more of 
the too true words, “ Tant les prévisions humaines sont vaines jusqu’au 
tombeau-et au dela.” l 

_ A great many other sarcophagi, important, though not nearly so 
important, have been discovered lately near Sidon, and have been 
taken to Constantinople, where I saw them characteristically enveloped . 
in packing-boxes, to become in the fulness of time. the property of 
that Power to which destiny shall next give the golden apple of 
empire. After all, it is better that the Turks should keep antiquities 
in packing-boxes rather than allow them to,be broken and built 
into walls. ° 

The conversation at dinner turned upon the Druses and the 
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observed that he had examined as 
itten in Arabic, with which he was 
le to` get any sort of notion what 
ave no doubt,” he added, “that the 
less obscurity is simply that in order to 
cessary to have some key which the Druses 
ne of them have revealed.” The following extracts 
from a | Dense catechism, published in the “ Quarterly Statement of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund for January 1886,” seem to confirm 
this view :— 


. And if we talk about religion, how shall our answer be ? 

wd Our Lord has commanded that we should cloak ourselves with the 
prevailing religion, whether it be Christianity or Islamism, for our Lord the 
Governor has said: ‘ Whatever religion prevails, follow it ‘openly, but keep 
me in your hearts.’ 

“Q. How is it.to us to agree with the Chtistians or Moslems in their 
religion, while we have signed a bond against ourselves, that we worship 
none other but our Lord? 

“ A. We do this outwardly and not inwardly, as our Lord has said, ‘Keep 
me in your hearts;’ and he has given us an example of a man who puts 
on a garment, whether it be white or black, or red or green; the colour of 
the garment has no effect upon his body; whether the body be sound or 
diseased, it remains the same, and likewise the several religions resemble the 
garment. Your religion resembles the body, therefore» put on whatever 
garment you please, and embrace openly and outwardly any religion you 
please, provided you be at ease. 

“Q. But if we be required to perform the prayers of that Br (we 
embrace outwardly) are we to comply with that ? 

“A. Agree with them, for there is no objection to any outward religious 
performances. 

“Q. But how can we agree with the Mahommedans by confessing that 
Mahommed is a prophet, and that he is the noblest of all prophets, and of 
all creatures? And is he a prophet? 

“ A: No, he is not a prophet; but our prophet is the Governor, who has 
neither a son nor is begotten, but is destitute of ever hing thet is attr ibuted 
to man ; but this Mahommed is descended from the Arab tribe of Korisheh, 
and his father’s name is Abdallah, and he had a daughter whose name was 
Fatima, which was given in marriage to Ali, the son of Abi Talib. Out- 
wardly we confess that he is our prophet,” merely to be at peace with his 
people only; but inwardly we believe him to be a monkey, and a devil, and 
` one not born in wedlock, and that he has allowed what is’ not lawful, and 
has committed all kinds of shameful deeds. He has done all the evil he 
could, and has corisidered all women to be lawful to him ; and therefore our , 
Lord bas cursed him in every age and time. But a Druse believer can 
confess that he is a prophet without committing asin, as has been mentioned 
above. 

“Q. Since he’is a monkey'and a devil, and not born in wedlock, why do we 
therefore chant his name? 

“A. By the name of Mahommed, which we chant, we mean our Lord, 
Mahommed Baha-tid-Deen (Brightness of Religion), surnamed our Lord the 
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“ Q. Where does our Lord reside nov, 
to us? . 

“ A, He now resides in China. He 
times. The first time he appeared in 
of Selman el Farisi, and he wasa geometr: 
in Egypt, and was called El Hakim. Beam? 
occupation was the Civil Government. The ¥ 
Algeria, and was known by the name of Ball 
Religion), and his occupation was a silversmith. Thé f appSar 
in Andalusia, and was known by the name of El-hikmet (ridden); and’ was 
a physician. The fifth time he appeared in El Hijaz or Hedjaz (on the 
eastern shore of the Red Sea), and was known by the name of Mewla el 
Akil (Lord of Reason or Understanding), and his occupation was camel- 
driver, and he had under his command 1000 camels, and thence he dis“ 
appeared. He‘foretold his disappearance for a time, and hath commanded 
us to abide by his obedience till he comes.” 


Of the Ansariyeh I shall find a more convenient opportunity of 
speaking further on. 

Early on the morning of the 18th we left Sidon; Mr. Ayoub 
Abela escorting me until we were opposite a village divided between 
the General Government of Syria and that of Lebanon. The General 
Government of Syria was last autumn in the hands of Nachid Pacha, 
who resided chiefly at Damascus, but he died a few months ago, and 
Beyrout, with its dependencies, including the country of which I am ` 
speaking, became a Vilayet by itself. I may explain that each Vilayet, 
or small Government—for in Syria, be, it remembered, everything 


. except history is small—is divided into several circles, over each of 


which is a Mutessarif, while each Mutessarif has charge of several 
smaller areas, each undér its own Kaimakam, and each Kaimakam 
has under him several Mudirs. 

Most persons will remember that after the horrible massacres of 
1860 had led to European intervention, the small but highly trouble- 
some Government of the Lebanon was separated from: that of the- 
neighbouring county and. placed under a Christian ruler—Daoud 
Pacha. He has had several successors, all of whom have managed 
to keep Druses and Maronites on fairly pied terms—thanks largely 
to the wise arrangements sanctioned by Lord Dufferin, who began in 
these regions his brilliant career. It need hardly be said that the 
Maronites are the lineal. representatives of the old Christians of 
Antioch, who, having been a good deal oppressed by their brother 
Christians of Byzantium, long ago accepted the Roman obedience. 
Hence a connection of old standing has existed between- them and 
France—a connection which is kept up to the present day, for the 
French Government, although bitterly hostile to Christianity at home, 
is by no means indisposed to use priests as catspaws in foreign parts. 

The road from Sidon to,the sputhward was much easier than that . 
which we traversed the day before, and the distance to be got over 
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there was nothing of interest along 
a and the river Litâny, or, as it 
ere we crossed it by a picturesque 
one of the only four real rivers of 
reat Orontes, which flows by Antioch, 
to Juvenal, always be remembered with the Tiber ; 
nce the Abana, the river of Damascus, is the third ; and 
the Jordan, the most famous and least useful, is the fourth.* 
- We had hardly left the bridge above mentioned an hour mina, 
when we came upon the isthmus which has grown out of Alexanders 
causeway and unites Tyre to the mainland. After we had done so, . 
another half-hour brought us to the monastery where we were to pass 
the night. Ere we had arrived there we passed the ruins of the great . 
cathedral which was reared probably on the site of the church in 
which Origen was buried, and at the consecration of which Eusebius 
of Cæsarea preached. A large number of workmen were engaged in 
destroying the little that was left of this venerable edifice, in some 
part of which the Frederick Barbarossa of history was laid in a now 
unknown grave. The Frederick Barbarossa of legend sits, as we know, 
enchanted in the Kyffhäuser, or beneath the Untersberg, and bides 
his time—not to arrive, as was once hoped, in our century. 

Tyre is unfortunate in not possessing any gardens in its neighbour-. 
hood, and the cleanliness of its streets is accordingly far less cared for 
than is the case-at Sidon, nor is it by any means so picturesque a 
place. Historically, however, it is so important that the reader will ` 

` perhaps not object to linger a little with me within ‘its walls. 

It used to be a custom earlier in this century, with a certain class 
of tourists, to expatiate on the forlorn condition of Tyre, and to con- 
sider it to be a proof of the ‘‘ fulfilment of prophecy.” Those, however, 
who adopted that dangerous style of argument forgot that the passionate 
denunciations, which they took for supernatural previgions of the 
future, had led to scant results. Nay, that Tyre%had, after they were 
uttered, a long and absolutely, if not relatively, far more splendid 
career than she had before. A catena of testimonies to its prosperity, 
from the time that Ezekiel in his natural anger said “ Thou shalt never 
be any more,” down to the end of the thirteenth century A.D., can be 
found by any one who will look for it in the volumes of the “ Survey 
of Western Palestine.” 

One of the most curious of these testimonies comes from St. Jerome, 
who, seeing the flourishing condition of the place in his day, and falling 
into the mistake, which was then universal in the Christian world, of - 
supposing that the function of Ezekiel was not to warn and to teach, 





bs There are ten perennial streams in Western Palestine over and above the Jordan, 
of which the Kishon is the most considerabte; but they have not the true river 
character. 
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but accurately to describe coming 
“ prophet’s ” credit by putting an 
words. Now that the real character al 
of the persons who, for the confusi 
been described as ‘“ prophets,” and not 
_ thoroughly understood, we can read the & 
at least unsympathetic people, ‘by the Hebrew Navi ¥ 
allowances, and find several of them, but more especially the twenty- 
seventh chapter of Ezekiel, to be very precious documents, as throwing a 
‘much needed light’ on the extent and character of Tyrian commerce. 
What really happened was this. For long ages Tyre and Israel 
were, in spite of the Canaanitish origin of the former, very close 
friends, and that for a good reason. Each wanted what the other 
could give. Tyre wanted the produce of the rich cornfields in the 
Hatiran (‘‘the wheat of Minnith” of Ezekiel), while Israel wanted 
the skill of the Tyrian artificers and the luxuries in which the Tyrian 
merchants traded. As time went on the connection became, in the eyes 
of the best men alike in Israel proper and in Judah, dangerously close, 
for they saw that it was giving a great impulse to the spread of poly- 
theistic ideas. Their fears led to a violent reaction, which, fierce even as 
far back as the fall of the house of ‘Omri in. the north, went at last in the 
southern kingdom, in the days of Josiah, to very great lengths indeed. 
A Tyrian must have looked at the proceedings of that monarch just as 
- a devout Spanish Catholic looked at those of Elizabeth, or as a devout 
Protestant: in England looked at the Dragonnades of Louis XIV. 
The Tyrians retaliated on’ their, as, they thought, sacrilegious | 
neighbours, and turned an honest penny by selling them as slaves 
when they got a chance. Hence the mutual dislike of the old 
allies grew more and more bitter, and when Nebuchadnezzar took 
Jerusalem the feeling at Tyre was one of profound satisfaction. 
That, naturally excited bitter resentment in the breasts of Ezekiel 
and of all Whom heyrepresented, the outcome of which was the passage 
which has given rise to much misplaced moralizing in ‘prose, but also, ` 
let it be remembered, to the fine lines in the “ Lyra Apostolic”: 


“Tyre mock’a when Salem fell: where now is Tyre? 
Heaven was against her. Nations thick as waves 
Burst o’er her walls, to Ocean doom’d and fire: 
- And now the tideless water idly laves 
Her towers, and lone sands heap her orowasa merchants’ graves.” 


This once famous spot was at its lowest ebb in the middle of the 
last century, when Hasselquist, the Swedish naturalist, passed that way 
and found only ten inhabitants. Soon after its site was occupied 

by the curious sect known as the Metawileh, who are very nearly 
' allied to the Shiahs of Persia, and who still abound in this neigh- 
_bourhood. They were followed by others, and now it is a respectable 
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gain rise into much importance seems 


the map, looks highly inviting, and 
ght dream of running a railway up it 
wever, attempting to translate his dream 
er visit Syria, or read the account which Dr. 

ives of that wild river and the gorges through which it 
forcés its passage from Baalbek to the sea. 

The harbour of Tyre was excellent for the tiny vessels in which its 
bold mariners committed themselves to the waves; but, even if it could 
be restored to what it was in its happiest hour, it would be perfectly 
useless for the purposes of the modern trader. The plain behind it is - 
unhealthy. There are not, so far as I know, any places in the neigh- 
bouring hills so well adapted for summer residence as that which I 
have mentioned near Sidon; and although no doubt systematic exca- . 
vations would bring to light a good deal, it seems improbable that 
anything of first-rate importance would be found. 

Phoenician Tyre, if anything of it is left, lies far down below half 
a dozen other Tyres which flourished and decayed on this venerable 
site. 

I find it difficult, then, to imagine how, even under a good govern- 
ment, any great amount of prosperity could return to it. 

~ Itis pleasant, meantime; to-observe that some of its oldest asso- 
ciations are still preserved in a harmless form. Herodotus came 
hither to see the Temple of Melkarth, the Syrian Hercules, and still, 
upon the festival of St. Mekhlar, they fish in his honour for the shells 
of the Murex, which was so important a source of Tyrian wealth, 
while Adonis gardens are still arranged on the feast of St. Barbara. 

The Superior of the Monastery where I slept-was a native of Beth- 
lehem, but spoke Italian well. He was a Franciscan, and I talked to 
him about the curious way in which, during the last decgde or two, 
men of the most various ways of thinking have“united to praise the 
founder of his order; amongst others, Hase in Germany, Castelar 
in Spain, and Renan S Franco. ‘‘ Yes,” he replied, ‘St. Francis 
was ‘unique’; we think him the greatest politician of his age.” 
I asked if the “Imitation” had been translated into Arabic. He 
answered in the affirmative. Then I put the same question about 
the “ Fioretti di S. Francesco.” He said, “No;” but he had read 
them in Italian; and, I think he added, also in Spanish. 

My friend was a cheerful creature. I told him the well-known 
story of the Pope, who having offered his snuff-box. to a Cardinal was 
met by the reply, “ No, your Holiness, I have not that vice.” To which 
‘the Pope rejoined, “ If it had been a vice you would have had it!” 
He capped this .by repeating the net less well-known but always 
worth recalling story of the Bull which was launched against persons 
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who smoked in the churches of Sevi 
Job: ‘ Contra folium quod.vento ag 
siccam pérsequeris ? ” ` 

As I stood on the roof of the-m 
18th, I observed a long bank of clouds 
been, assured that the fine weather woul 
days, I paid: no attention to it. In the middle of then 
. I was awoke by heavy rain, and’ had to face the difficulties which 
Elijah suggested to Ahab, with reference to my next day’s journey. 
The storm, however, rolled away into the interior, and by five in phe 
morning rain had ceased to fall. 

We left Tyre at early dawn and crossed the plain to the great, 
reservoirs which may possibly mark the site of the rather mysterious 
Paletyrus. Thence it was but a short ride to the foot of the White 


‘Promontory, which according to some was, properly speaking, the 


. Ladder of the Tyrians, although others give that name to the more 
corispicuous, though to the traveller not so formidable, promontory 
called Rasen Nakurah. I think it more than probable that the hame 
designated all the rough bit of coast between Tyre and the plain of 
Acre. The mountains on the left belonged to Galilee, and at an earlier 
period were assigned to the tribe of Asher. Out of them was carved 
the bit of bad country which Solomon gave to Hiram, and which that . 
amiable monarch ‘accepted with a jest; but the district which we—~ 
traversed had always been Gentile, until about an hour, beyond Ras 
en Nakurah we passed near El Zib, the northern boundary of Galilee 
upon ‘the coast. A ride of two hours from that point, over a flat 
country, fertile where it was irrigated by streams, but in’ many 
places bearing little at this season but the not very interesting 
Passerina hirsuta, which was covered ‘with its inconspicuous flowers, 
took us to the gates of Acre. Long lines of aqueduct here still in 
use recalled the’ Campagna. - Close to them we. transferred. ourselves 
to a carriage sent Yo meet us from Haifa, and proceeded thither. 

The ancient fortress of Acre looks straight across the only deep 
indentation on the harbourless Syrian coast to Mount Carmel, which 
bounds that indentation on its southern side.’ Carmel is a long 
ridge sloping gradually down from about 1700 to something like 
500 feet, where it falls in a fine promontory into the sea. Near 
the end of this promontory, looking down upon.the waves, lies 
the house which has given its name to the famous Order. It is | 
from Acre that Carmel is seen to the best advantage, and I have 
sometimes .thought it a very fine object as viewed from thence. 

. To look its best, however, it requires the adjuncts of storm-cloud and `’ 
threatening weather. On November -19th these adjuncts were not 
present, but nothing could have been more delightful than the drive, 
of some ten miles, round the bay, not over a road, but over the hard . 
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ight had agitated the waters, and 
roke gently around our horses’ feet 


Acre on this occasion, though I shall 
presently, and the first object of interest 
y attention was the little river Belus, from the sand 
of which, according to an ancient but doubtful legend, glass was first 
made. A stretch of seven or eight miles separates this stream from the 
far more important Kishon, which drains the great level of Esdraelon. 

Between the shore and the interior intervenes a thick belt of sand- 
hills, sparingly but picturesquely dotted with date-palms, and bearing, 
in the spring, vast quantities of the beautiful white broom Retama 
roetam, mistranslated juniper in our Bibles. These sand-hills used 
to, be famous as the resort of robbers, and the unarmed, unattended 
traveller had better not be too confident in their security even now. 
In Syria, however (I am not speaking of the Lebanon), there are 
few places where the unarmed, unattended traveller is safe, and few 
where the armed, attended traveller is in any sort of danger, at least 
on. the, west of the Jordan. 

The Kishon and the Belus are bdi quite easily crossed, save in 
exceptionally heavy floods, provided always you keep well out to sea, on 
the bank, only slightly covered by the waves, which they have raised at 
their mouths. Soon after the further bank of the Kishon is gained, you 
find on the left a singularly pretty palm-grove, said to be the prettiest in 
Syria, and certainly very much the prettiest which I saw. A further 
drive of two miles brings you to the gate of Haifa, a dirty but 
picturesque little town, inhabited largely by Christians belonging to 
various Oriental communior.s (of whom much may be read in Mr. 
Oliphant’s “ Haifa,” of which I shall speak in my next paper)—partly - 
also by Mahommedans and Jews, Night had fallen before we reached 
it and passed through its narrow streets to our desfination, which was 
the suburb built to the west of it by the German colonists, known 
as the Temple Christians. 

This little sect took its origin in a pietistic reaction from the 
teaching of the famous author of the “ Leben Jesu,” D. F. Strauss. 

_After passing through various phases, the community betook itself 
to the Holy Land, where it flourishes in three places—in the vicinity 
of Jaffa, of Haifa, and of Jerusalem. Some of its members differ 
much upon matters of doctrine, but they are, I apprehend, all agreed 
in thinking that in Syria men have a better chance of leading religious 
lives than amidst the complicated social arrangements of Europe. 
‘their ideas in this respect seem to me very much like a translation 
into the Swabian peasant dialect, of.the views which took Lord 
Beaconsfield’s hero, “ Tancred,” to the Holy Land. 

I saw nothing of the colonies near Jaffa or Jerusalem, and took little 
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interest in the speculative tenets 
never lived amongst a more good- 
set of people. Whether they lead bet 
been leading in Wiirtemberg, whence t. 
do not know; but I should think they 
lives, while they cergginly escape the horrors of winter 
of the blood-tax, and set an.excellent example to the Fellaheen around 
them. They could hardly have a worse material to work on than these 
. . lineal descendants of the old Canaanites. Amidst that degraded 
population—for some account of which see Conder’s “Tent Work in 
Palestine ”—theirs is about the only good influence at work, and it 
works, in consequence of the intense jealousy of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, uńder every sort of discouragement. 

I have my doubts about much good coming from Ji ewish Sos 
tion in Palestine.- Will it not take as many ages to make the Jewish 
money-dealer an agriculturist as it, did to make ‘the Jewish agriculturist 
of the days of J osephus a money-dealer? But if any one wants to see 
what ‘German stout-heartedness, rectitude, and hard work could do for 
Syria, he had better go and live for a while in the German colony at 
Haifa. 

Te was at a house in this colony, built like an ordinary little English 
villa, that we alighted. Between it and the small inn hard by we 
found accommodation for all our own party, including the English 
servants whom we had brought with us; and German servants were 
easily found to help in the house, garden, and stables. 

Mr. Oliphant’s house, so kindly lent to us, lies quite close to the sea, ` 
on the narrow plain which slopes almost imperceptibly up from it to the 
first sharp rise of Carmel; but Carmel rises only about 600 feet above 
the German colony, and when we have surmounted those 600 feet by 
a steep path through the vineyar ds, and a brief scramble amidst 
brushwood, & very” moble view is commanded: 

First, let us turn to the north. . Immediately beneath our feet is 
the principal street of the little German settlement, and a good many - 
other buildings constructed of the easily cut white limestone of 
Carmel lie to the right of the same. Beyond that, to the east, is 
the town of Haifa, very white and attractive-looking, like so many 
towns in the East, until you enter it. Beyond the colony spreads ` 
the bay, usually dazzlingly blue, but often in winter swept by 
wild gusts, and taking in such hours of storm very strange., and 
gloomy colours. ` We must suppose, however, that we see this 
view for the first time on a fine day, and the chances, even in winter, 
that we shall do so are perhaps twenty to one. On such a 
day not only will Acre be seen perfectly clearly, but the whole great 
level behind it stretching up- “to the line of the Galilean hills which 
comes to an end in Ras en N akordi, already mentioned. . 
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e rounded summit of Jebel Jermak, 
, some 4000 feet above the sea; and 
on, ciad through most of the year in 
monly spoken of asa cone, but from this 
rate eminences, and by no means suggests 
. Still further away and to the north-west, the 
southern end of the Lebanon range can usually be descried. 

If we turn to the east we shall see the point where the Kishon 
finds its way through a very narrow pass out of the plain of Esdraelon 
into the plain of Acre, between Carmel and the-low hills of Zebulon, 
but we cannot see the plain of Hsdraelon itself without going for a 
good way to the south-east along the heights. This we need not do 
on our first visit to the top of Carmei, but content ourselves by 
crossing the ridge, here very narrow, until we can look down on the 
great Mediterranean and the narrow strip of level land cutoff between 
it and the southern prolongation of Carmel. In this brief walk we 
shall see just the roof of the Carmelite Monastery away to the west 
of us, while we shall be able to grasp the fact that Carmel is cut 
up by numerous very tortuous ravines, and that if only the charcoal- 
burners and the goats would cease their devastations it would soon 
become a fine forest. ; ‘ 

The commoner arborescent species on the part of the ridge of which 
I am speaking are Pistacia lentiscus ; Laurus nobilis, the true laurel ; 
the Aleppo pine, Arbutus andrachne; and Quercus pseudo-cocetfera, 
the prickly oak. To most travellers in Syria it will be matter of 
surprise to learn that this‘unhappy shrub would, if let alone, grow 
into a gigantic tree. One specimen, I believe, is known which 
measures thirty-seven feet in circumference. 

But now some reader, of a practical turn of mind, -will ask: 
Well, after having reached your destination and gone half-way back 
to India; what advantages had Haifa to offer to @Compefse you for a 
very long and very costly journey ? Was there any society ? 

Absolutely none. We made it our head-quarters from November . 
to the end of April, and our wildest dissipation consisted of having, on 
one occasion, three passing travellers at dinner. l 

Were your communications with the outer world .as easy.and regular, 
as when you were in India? 

Very much the reverse. They were kept up by a Turkish post 
from Beyrout and a little Austrian mail steamer from Port Said. The 

. Turkish post was about as irregular as most Turkish institutions, and 
the Austrian mail steamer very sensibly preferred not encountering 
heavy weather to delivering our letters with exemplary punctuality: ° 

But at least all letters and parcels came at last ? 

No, indeed they did not! Hardly anything came which some of 
the worthy people, through whose hands they had to pass, considered’ 
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to be worth paling! They were cons 

by goodness knows whom, but certain 
ever, newspapers, books, and -ordina 
worthy people as likely to be of much v 
usually, though by no means always; to han 

But the Turkish officials were naturally anx 
people who tried: Haifa as a health resort, in the hope that oth 
English people might be tempted to do the same, and create at last a 
Nice or Cannes beneath Mount Carmel ? 

.The very last thing which the Turkish officials desire to do is to 
help any English people to come to Palestine, except as mere tourists 
for a rapid run of a week or two. They abhor all Europeans, and at: 
this moment they abhor Englishmen a good deal more than any 
other Europeans. More. than any other Englishman, I think, they 
abhor Mr. Oliphant, and they had persuaded themselves that I was 
engaged with him in some villanous design for the annexation of the 

. country. What more natural, when he went off to England to bring 
out the remarkable:book which he has lately published, than that 
they should suppose he had gone to render an account of his steward- 
ship to his wicked employers in London, and that I had come to carry 
on his evil work! Everything I did, accordingly, was watched and 
reported most, carefully by telegraph to the Vali of Syria. Uncom- 
monly dull reading that poor man must have had! People say he 
died of poison ; I prefer to. consider that he died of those telegrama; . 
Readers of Henry Heine will remember the quatrain : - 


“ Er liest ihm Gedichte von Matzerath 
Ein Dolch ist jede Zeile! 
Der arme Tyrann früh oder. spät | 
Stirbt er vor Langeweile |” 


What, then, was your reward? In the first place, the, winter and 
spring climate of Haifa is beyond all comparison the finest I -know, 
and I know, &mongs others, those of Hyères, Algiers, Nice, Rome, 
Naples, Sicily, Egypt, and Ootacamund. In the second place, Haifa 
forms an excellent basis for a series of journeys in Syria and Palestine. 
In the third place, the interest of the ‘history of these countries is so 
‘great that it is a real delight to be forced back to the study of it by 
finding oneself in the scenes amidst which it was enacted. In | 
the fourth’ place, I knew something of the flora of the French 
Riviera, as well as that of Algiers; and I had a great ¢uriosity about 
the’ flora of the eastern lip of the great Mediterranean basin. Our 
reward was received in health and gratified curiosity. 

_ It took but little trouble to arrange the scaffolding of life. Horses 
were easily bought, sufficient for all purposes: one admirable, a finer 
Arab than any one could have bought in India for more than twice 
the money I gave for him. The necessaries and usual comforts of - 
civilized existence, with the single exception ‘of butter, about which: . 
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first, were readily obtainable, and, as 
buy land, to intrigue politically, to 
dy, or to do anything of any sort or: 
country, my relations with the Turkish 


ed of the way in which they watched all my 
dings, but these proceedings being directed solely to the objects 
- I have mentioned above—the finding of a good winter climate, the 
examination of the flora, historical study, and a long series of excur- 
sions—they were chimaerae bombinantes in vacuo. If it amused them 
to try to read a political meaning into the harmless and humdrum 
telegrams which I occasionally received or sent, just as it amused 
them to suppose that a friend of Mr. Oliphant’s was building fortifica- 
tions near the south-east end of Carmel, when he was making 
vineyard terraces, why should they not have had. that gratification ? 
After the usual exchange of civilities with the Kaimakam of Haifa 
and the Mutessarif of-Acre, I left them to dream dreams as to my 
designs to their hearts’ content, and betook myself to my own- 
pursuits after the fashion which I propose to relate in a future ’ 
paper. 

Movuntstuart E. Grant Durr, 
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LITERARY IMMORTALITY.. 
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T is a .commonplace of literature that the truly successful writer 

is he whose works live. ‘Popularity by itself,” so it runs, 

“is no test of merit; the true test is lasting popularity. Works 

which are remembered when the authors have passed away, these 

are the works of sterling merit, and the great literary works are 
those which are not for an age, but for all time.” 

Now I can readily understand that works which are not really good 
will soon pass into oblivion. We know that fashion may give a 
momentary popularity to an affected style or a morbid vein of senti- 
ment, but it is equally obvious that fashion has commonly but a short 
‘term. What is not so obvious is why sterling merit, or even great 
merit, should have the power of making a literary work immortal. 
For may not the most striking truths become trite after a certain 
time by repetfiion ?™® 

Some people seem to think that truth and simplicity, or, as they 
say, nature, is by itself sufficient to immortalize a writer. “The 
primal feelings of human nature are always the same; what comes 
from the heart will make its way unerringly to the heart.” But why 
. should men be at the pains to read what they have read perhaps a. 
hundred times before, simply because it is naturally expressed? 
Some time ago an old acquaintance of mine, who had fallen into dis- 
tressed circumstances, asked me to aid him in procuring admission for 
his poetry’ into some magazine. He sent me some specimens, and 
called my attention to one in particular, which he said he was sure I 
should admit to be true poetry. I was in despair. -Yes, in a certain 
sense, it was true poetry; that is, it expressed genuine feeling in 
_ natural language, describing how the writers mind was elevated 
and soothed when he looked up at the starry heavens. But what 
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r would admit into his columns the 
tterly exhausted. Now by this time 
usted. Omnia jam vulgata! Goethe 
hat he should have done if he had been 
ad grown up always aware of Shakespeare 
Maware that everything worthy to be said had 
said alréady. à 

But will not this reflection, if we give way to it, carry us very far ? 
If uo writer can expect to live unless he have something which 
is and will always remain peculiar to himself, not to be found 
elsewhere, who can be safe? Can there be such a ‘thing as literary 
immortality ? And indeed,-when I find Southey or Macaulay speaking 
of théir own works as likely to be read a thousand years hence, I 

` confess I feel astonished at such a sanguine anticipation. 

It strikes me that this easy way of speaking about literary immor- 
tality could never have grown up among us but for the influence of 
a certain obvious historic fact—namely, that a considerable number of 
writers actually have lived in memory two thousand years, and that: 
these writers, though in general pure in style, are not in all cases 
of quite transcendent merit. I mean of course the Greek and Latin ~ 
classics., ; 

Livy ‘has lived two thousand years; why da not. Macaulay also 
expect to do so? Southey might fancy himself not inferior to Statius 
or Valerius ‘Flaccus. Now these ancient classics are kept by our 
system of education. always before our minds. The importance that 
is still assigned to them, the prodigious amount of industry that is 
still bestowed upon them after two thousand years, cannot escape us, 
and cannot fail to give rise to a theory, more or less unconscious and 
vague, of the fates that attend books, and of the immortality that ` 
awaits some books. We see a whole series of writers in the great 
times of Athens and Rome acquiring the rank e#classits, rising above 

` the fluctuations of fashion into a region of stability, translated to a 
sort of sky of posthumous fame. We see that no change of time 
affects them any longer. Why should not this happen again? Indeed, 
in modern Europe we see a phenomenon not wholly different. Modern 
Italy, France, England and Germany, have their classics, their series 
of consecrated writers, who are compared to the classics of Greece 
and Rome., This is why it seems not extravagant for a writer of 
the present day to look forward to a similar immortality, and to flatter ` 
himself with the hope that he too will be read two thousand years 
hence. 

Now, if we reflect a moment we shall recognize that the analogy 
of Greece and Rome does not really hold. The posthumous fortune of 
the classics has been very special ; it’ cannot be expected to befall the 
moderns. If they have maintained their ground, it has not been 
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purely by merit, but by.a series of ve 
not likely to recur. I need not dwell 
known to all of us: the confusion of lan 
inroad of ‘barbarism, the decay of intellige 
back upon the age of the classics as a heigl 
had fallen, 

See with what reverence Dante speaks of. Statius. And my, col 
league, Professor Skeat, tells me that he continually detects the 
influence of Statius both in Boccaccio and Chaucer. Now, what 
great merit has Statius, that his influence should continue so potent 
twelve hundred years after his death ? Well, those generations knew 
no Greek, and those who could not read of the Theban War in the 
Attic tragedians might naturally prize the Thebais. His immortality, 
in short, is an accident. 

Thus.by the decay and confusion of Europe the Latin classics were 
carried over the first thousand years.’ So much being gained, they 
acquired a new title to attention, for thereafter they appeared as 
monuments of an extinct civilization. If in the present day they are 
so interesting to students, this is partly because of the vast amount of 
history of all kinds which they hold in solution; it is not purely the . 
result: of their literary excellence. 

Now no similar prospect lies before the writers of the. modern 
world. It is not likely either that a long period of decay will set in, 
during which literary production will almost cease, or that a thousand 
years hence scholars will have to reconstruct with immense labour the 
lost history of our age from a few ae writings preserved in the 
ruins of the British Museum. 

We may expect: that literature will eve a long continuous life, 


`. during which it will never sink below a certain level, will not be bar- 


barized, or disabled by the want of a serviceable language, and in which 
the writings of tach f®wiod will be preserved securely, since libraries 
will not be ‘burned by Norsemen or Arabs. Now these are wholly 
different conditions from those which have conferred immortality _ 
` upon the ancients. When Horace and Ovid predicted so confidently . 
their own immortality, they perhaps saw that there was a barbaric 
world in Gaul, Spain, and Britain, where they could not but 
occupy the position of teachers, of “wells of Latin undefiled.” 
What similar prospects has a modern writer? Each generation.’ 
has now its own writers, and what a multitude of writers! We 
-are abundantly supplied, ‘so that we can occupy every vacant half- 
hour with some book which we never saw before, and which is expressly 
adapted to our circumstances. There is reading of every kind—reading. 
for ‘the inyalid’s room, reading for convalescence, reading for journeys, 
long or short, reading for youth, for boyhood, for infancy, reading on | 
great subjects and on small, reading in which great subjects are treated . 
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in which small subjects are treated as if 
1 these heads an enormous over-supply. 
competition of new books it is difficult 
can bear up. At least, in no former 
a literary immortality been situated so dis- 


© remembered that of the innumerable new books a con- 
riderable number positively must be read, while we are under no 
compulsion to read an old favourite again for the tenth time. It is 
-also to be considered that the average of books tends to improve, so 
that a man would by no means condemn his intellect to starvation who 
should resolve to read new books only, who should make a vow never 
to read any book twice. Moreover, in an age when knowledge in- 
creases rapidly, many new ideas are propounded, and the point of view 
changes fast, only a very original and ‘peculiar vein of thought is likely 
to hold public attention long. That is, while new books gain, old - 
books lose, in comparative worth. f 
But, it may be urged, after all, the Greek and Latin classics are 
not the only established classics. It can by no means be asserted 
in general that a decay of culture or a confusion of languages must 
take place before a series of authors can receive the sort of apotheosis 
we have described. The modern languages, too, have classics whose 
position is not less assured, and would be just as eminent if only they 
were admitted to.the same place in education. ‘In modern Europe 
languages have not fallen into decay, libraries have not often been 
destroyed, since the times of Dante or Shakespeare, and yet Dante and 
Shakespeare are reverenced in the'same way as Alschylus or Virgil, 
and seem as little likely to be superseded by later rivals, or crowded 
_ put in the growing multitude of authors. And what Dante and 
Shakespeare achieved we may imagine that Goethe or Hugo will be 
seen to have achieved also when a few more centuries have passed. 
T do not here call in question the possibility” that once or twice in 
a century some author may appear so profoundly original that’ later - 
times may cherish his works as inestimable and irreplaceable. I do 
not refer to supreme authors, whether ancient or modern. Literary 
immortality of that sort must be considered by itself. It is when less 
exceptional authors are proclaimed, or proclaim themselves, immortal 
that I have my misgivings, when the ordinary man of: letters, eminent 
perhaps in his generation, is described in obituary notices as having 
produced “ perhaps two or three works that are likely to live,” or 
when such a man, in reviewing his own career, says that “he is, 
indeed, consciotis of many failures, but yet feels a modest confidence 
that posterity will place him in the rank which he feels he deserves.” 
This is a view which is rendered tenable by the example of such 
ancients—not as Homer or Virgil—but as Tibullus or Statius. It is 
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because writers of no pre-eminent g 
` years that at the present time the suce 
himself with the prospect of writing fo: 
Well, but cannot examples of this, to 
‘ times? ‘In modern times, too, do not writ 
century to century, and to hold the rank of ef 
resemblance to Shakespeare or Dante, and a good deal of regemb 
to the ordinary successful writer of a season. Every great European 
nation keeps quite a long list of its classical authors, which form an 
. unbroken series, like the series of kings or presidents. To.win a 
place by the aid of good luck in such a series may seem scarcely more a 
wild ambition in the ordinary man of letters than to become President 
is out of the reach of the ordinary American citizen. We call Addison 
and Johnson and Pope English classics. Their works are said to live; 
yet can we consider these works as so absolutely inimitable, unap- 
proachable? May not a modest man of letters cherish the hope that, 
a hundred years hence, his essays or poems may have a position in 
English literature as established as the Spectator or the Rambler or the 
“ Essay on Man” ? 
Hardly, as it seems to me. The ‘conditions of literature are too | 
much altered. ee ; 
There is.an age for each,nation when its language has not yet been 
adapted to the purposes. of literature, The different styles have not 
been distinguished. The words proper to prose and poetry, to business or ~ 
conversation, or grave argument and philosophy, lie in a confused heap. 
This age must last till masterpieces appear which may serve as models. 
in the different styles: In each language, therefore, the earliest 
masterpieces are of exceptional importance, and naturally hold a 
peculiar rank. The classics: of the modern languages, under the. 
' .Dantes and’ Shakespeares, are, for the most part, classics in this sense. 
They are peculiar, therefore, to the immaturity of the language. A 
time arrives when ther function is exhausted. Addison taught us how 
"to write easy prose, Johnson how to write weighty and dignified prose, 
Pope gave us the model of a certain kind of poetry. These writers, 
therefore, were for a long time justly called classics, because in their 
respective styles they led the way and furnished the models. _ Now, in 
the present period of the European languages, not much‘room is left for 
distinction of this particular kind. - The work is done once for all, 
wavra Sédacrat, ëyovor 0: weipara réxyvat. And a modern writer might 
surpass Addison in ease, or Johnson in gravity, or Pope in the © 
brilliancy of his couplets, without winning a rank in literature at all . 
similar to that of Addison, Johnson, or Pope. 
: But further, classics of this kind, after having discharged a useful 
function for perhaps a century, are’ allowed to retain a conventional 
rank ever afterwards. They keep their title after they have retired ` 
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a thing as a Classic Emeritus. The 
y use Addison as a model for prose, 
gn is over long since, like the reign of 
are still called classics, but the title is 
And from the habit of using the term in 
radually lose all clear perception of its mean- 
Wweur long list-of national classics we allow to appear, by the 
side of the two or three names which are truly immortal, not only a 
number of such retired classics, but also a good many who never had 
any real right to the title. Literary historians think it necessary to 
assign to each period its classic or classics, and to make out their list 
they are often driven to insert names of which nothing more can be 
said than that they were famous in their time. And then these names 
acquire an artificial importance through the industry of the literary 
historian, who classifies therm, traces their succession, distinguishes 
their tendencies—in short, discusses them with laborious care. Where, 
as in Germany, the literary historian is very busy and does his work 
. With conscientious thoroughness, he calls into existence in this manner 
a whole Valhalla of the illustrious obscure. What volumes have 
commemorated the German classics- from the Reformation to Lessing ! 
For two centuries author succeeds author. Now it is Fischart, now 
Opitz, or Gryphius, or Hoffmannswaldau, or Gunther, or Brockes. The 
most ample justice is done to each, and the reader is left to discover 
by accident that of all these writers scarcely one is ever looked at by 
the Germans of the present day ! 

Surely, the breeze of modern competition will shake all these dead 
leaves from the wood of literature. As the demands of contemporary 
literature grow more importunate, and less time can be allowed to the 
so-called classics, we shall begin to call in question these honorary and 
complimentary titles. Literary immortality will begin to be defined 
more strictly. Only those authors will in the long run stand the ~ 
fiery trial whom the world cannot do without. “Kn author will only 

` be said to live when influence really goes forth from him—this only 
will in the end pass for immortality; and the term will cease to be 
applied to the author who has merely been embalmed by literary 
‘historians. ' i 

What do I conclude? Is it that for the future there will be no 
more literary immortality ? We might indeed almost fear that in the 
growing abundance of new books we may be driven to a sort of literary 
Statute of Limitations, by which only a fixed period of twenty or 
thirty years might be granted’ to the best authors. But I do not-go 
this length. I believe.that other palms will yet be won, that writers 
will still arise who will be read for a hundred years; as toa thousand 
I had rather not.speak. The conclusion I would draw is rather this: 
Let every one who writes aim as high as possible ; let him write to his 
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ideal, and by all means let him treat 
of the day. But I would not have hi 
himself that some future age will do 
neglect him. It may indeed prove sọ, 
very busy; I doubt whether it will find t 
injustices that the present age may commit. 
be so overburdened with good literature that it will be force 
the ship, that it will have to consign deliberately - to oblivion much 
that it might have desired to remember, $ 
` If we put aside the misleading analogy of the ancient classics we 
may form somé conclusions, from what we already know of the post- 
humous fortune of modern authors, as to the course which posterity is 
likely to take. What writers have already held their- ground for a 
hundred or two hundred years? That is, observe well, with the 
general public, ‘The question is not, what writers are discussed 
by literary historians, or may chance to ‘be still consulted , for 
their curiosity, for language interesting to philologers, or for the 
historical information they may ‘furnish, or for their quaintness. 
‘The question is, what books older than a hundred years | still 
appeal to us and affect us as if they had been written yesterday ? 
What books still give us not merely pleasure, but such keen pleasure, 
that we would, honestly, rather read them than we would read the 
books of the season? I find, for my own part, that a good many old 

. books give me real pleasure—I mean, considered purely as literature 
—but that not many give me so much pleasure that I should prefer 
them to what is newer. I read many as historical. documents, and 
many more partly as documents and partly as literature, but very few 
as literature solely. And so I am led to think that real literary im- 
mortality is exceedingly rare. I will illustrate. what I mean by saying 
that from the Elizabethan age to the end of the seventeenth century 
almost the only English works which seem to me to enjoy immortality are 
Shakespeare, Milton’s poems, Bacon’s ‘‘ Essays,” and the. “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress ;” for these are the only works (except a few lyrics, such as . 
some of Herrick’s) which are still interesting purely as literature. 

You will ask, perhaps, how about Dryden ? Well, I do occasionally 

take down Dryden, but when I ask myself what interests me in 
‘Absalom and Achitophel,” I find that the interest is in a great degree 
historical, consisting in the glimpse the poem gives of a past phase 
of thought and politics. When I deduct this, there remains, no doubt, 
a certain modicum of interest which.is purely literary ; I admire the 
sprightliness of the. style and versification. But I do not admire this 
enough. As pure literature, Dryden’s works do not, to my mind, hold 
their own in the competition with the writers of the day. 

What, in short, is literary immortality? A perménent claim upon 

_the time of human beings. Now, the ‘whole amgunt of time we caa 
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number of authors who compete for 
easing, while by far the largest half 
temporary literature. Surely, then, it 
hen any writer short of a Shakespeare 
im. But another inference may be drawn 
s a question of dividing a limited total into 
which is most likely to be allowed is that which asks 
for the analiet part. Experience confirms this. Some writers hold 
a secure literary immortality, because their writings are so small that 
` they are never felt to be in the way. Such are Gray and Goldsmith, 
And many lyrists keep their names in perpetual memory by a few happy 
stanzas. Indeed, in lyric poetry there really is literary immortality. 
But room can rarely be found in Fame’s conveyance for large works. 
Thus many persons who open Richardson are greatly struck by his 
genius ; nevertheless, few of them read his works. The simple truth 
is that life is not longenough. However much I may admire George 
Eliot, I cannot imagine that a hundred years hence people will find 
time to read “‘ Middlemarch ; ” at the utmost I can conceive that “ Silas 
Marner” may survive. On the other hand, I find no difficulty in 
believing that much of Tennyson will be still as familiarly known then 
as it is now. 

Scarcely any long book really lives except “ Don Quixote.” 

And among the many happy gifts of Shakespeare the most fortunate 
for his fame has been that prodigious condensation in which he excels 
all writers, and which enables him to put into the five acts of a play 
as much matter as serves other writers for me three volumes of a. 
novel, 

J. R. SEELEY. 
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EW words are at present more wantonly abused than the words 
Socialisrh and State-Socialism. They are tossed about at random, ` 
as if their meaning, as was said of the spelling of former generations, 
was a mere affair of private judgment. There is, in truth, a great 
deal of Socialism in the employment of the word ; little respect is paid 
to the previous appropriation of it ; and especially since it has become, 
as has been said, hoffihig, men press forward from the most unlikely 
quarters, claim kindred with the Socialists, and strive for the honour 
of being called by their name. Many excellent persons, for example, 
have no better pretext to advance for their claim thari that they also 
feel a warm sentiment of interest in the cause of the poor. Church- 
men whose duties bring them among the poor are very naturally 
touched with a sense of the miseries they observe, and certain, of 
them, who may perbaps without offence be said to love the cause 
well more than wisely; come to public platforms and declare them- 
selves Socialists—Socialists, they will sometimes explain, of an older 
and purer confession than the Social Democratic Federation, but still 
good and genuine Socialists—merely because the religion they 
preach is a gospel of moral equality before God, and of fraternal 
responsibility among men, whose very test in the end is the test of 
human kindness—‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least 
of these My brethren, ye did it not to Me.” But Socialism is not 
a feeling for the poor, nor yet for the responsibilities of society in 
connection with their poverty; it is neither what is called humani- 
tarianism, nor what is called altruism; it is not an ‘affair of feeling 
at all, but of organization, and the feeling it breathes may not 
be altruistic. The revolutionary Socialists of the Continent, for 
instancé, are animated ‘by as vigorous a spirit of self-interest and an 
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onism than a trade union or a land‘ 
articular claim of right—the utterly 
le product of labour—and they propose. 
wn by a vast scheme of social reconstruc- 
heir unjust, delusive, and mischievous idea 
of their Socialism therefore must, after all, be 
their claim and their remedy, and not in the vague 
sympathies of a benevolent spéctator who, without scrutinizing either 
the one or the other, thinks he will call himself a Socialist because he _ 
feels that there is much in the lot of the poor man that might be 
mended, and that the rich might be very properly and reasonably 
asked to make some sacrifices for their brethren’s sake out of their 
abundance. The philanthropic spectator suffers from no scarcity of 
words to express his particular attitude if he’ desires to do so; why 
then should he not leave Socialists the enjoyment of their vocable ? 
There is often at the bottom of this sentimental patronage of 
Socialism the not unchivalrous but mistaken idea that the ordinary 
self-interest of the-world has been glorified by economists into a 
sacred and all-sufficing principle which it would be interfering with 
the designs of Providence to restrict, and that therefore it is only 
right to side with Socialism as a protest against the position taken by 
the apologists of the present system of things, without being under- 
. stood to commit oneself thereby to the particular system which 
Socialism may propose to put in its place. But while the economists 
think very rightly that self-interest must. always be regarded as the 
ordinary guide of life, and that the world cannot be reasonably expected 
to become either better, or better off, if everybody were to look after 
` other people’s interest (which he knows nothing about) instead of 
looking after his own (of which he at least knows something), they 
are far from showing any indifference to the danger of self-interest . 
running into selfishness. On the contrary, they have constantly 
insisted—as the evidence we have already produced abundantly proves 
—that where the self-interest of the strongly placed failed to subject 
itself spontaneously to the restraints of social justice and the respon- 
sibilities of our common humanity, it was for society to step in and 
impose the restraints that were just and requisite, and to do so either 
by public opinion or by public authority in the way most likely to be 
practicable and effectual. Another thing our sentimental friends 
forget is that the Socialists of the present day have no thought of 
' substituting any other general economic motive in the room of self- 
interest. If they had their schemes realized to-morrow, men would 
still be paid according to the amount of their individual work, 
and each would work so far for his own hand. His daily motive 
would be his individual interest, though his scope of achievement 
would be.severely limited by law with the view of securing a 
cog s 
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better general: level of happiness in 
between. economists and Socialists is no 
justice are entitled to be respected, bu¥ 
one or other of them make really arè 
or no. ‘Still, so firm is the hold taken’ b 
Socialists are the: special champions of soci 
' of our most respected prelates has actually defined Socialism in th 
sense. The Bishop of Rochester, in his Pastoral Letter to his Clergy 
. last new year, takes occasion, while warning the younger. brethrem 
against the too headlong’ philanthropy which “scouts what is known. 
as the science.of political economy,” to describe Socialism as ‘the 
Science of maintaining the right proportion of equity and kindness 
while adjudicating the various claims which individuals and society 
mutually make upon each other.” In reality, Socialism would be 
better defined as a system that outsteps the right proportion of 
equity and kindness, and sets up for the masses claims that are devoid 
of proportion and measure of any kind, and whose injustice and peril 
often arise from that very circumstance. 

If bishops carry the term off to one quarter, philosophers carry it 
to another. Some identify Socialism with the associative principle 
„generally, and see it manifested in the growth of one form of organ- 

_ ization as much as in the growth of another, or at most they may 
limit it to the intervébtion of the associative principle in -things . 
industrial, and in that event they would consider a joint-stock com- 
pany, or a co-operative store, or perhaps a building like Queen Anne’s 
Mansions, or the common-stair system of Scotland, to be as genuine 
exhibitions of Socialism as the Collectivism or Anarchism of the 
Continental factions or the State monopolies of Prince Bismarck. ` 
But a joint-stock company is no departure from—it is rather an 
extension of-—the present régime of private property, free competition, 
and self-interest; aad why should it be described by the same name 
ag à system whose chief pretension is to supersede that régime by a 
better? Another very common definition of Socialism-—perhaps the 
most common of all, and the last to which we shall refer here—is 
that Socialism is the general principle of giving society the greatest 
possible control over the life of the individual, in contradistinction 
to the opposite principle of individualism, which is taken to be.the 
principle of giving the individual the greatest possible immunity from’ 
the.control of society. Any extension of the authority of the State, any 
fresh regulation of the transactions of individual citizens, is often: 
pronounced to be Socialistic without asking what the object or nature 
of the régulations may be. : Socialism is identified with any enlarge- ` 
ment, and individualism with any contraction, of the functions of 
government: '. But the world has not been made on this Socialist 
ptinciple alone, nor on. this. individualist principle alone, and it can. 
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ded by means of the one without the 
rder afford us little practical guidance. 
re not men who are bent on increasing 
mere sake of increasing.Government control. 
the individual's life they would leave free from 
> ould give him, for example, full property in his 
house and furniture during his lifetime, and the right to spend his 
income, once he had earned it, in his own way. Their scheme, if 
carried out,.might be found to compel them to restrict this latter 
right, but their own desire and belief undoubtedly is that the in- 
dividual would have more freedom of the kind then than hé has now. 
They seek to extend Government control only because, and only so far 
as, they believe Government control to be necessary and fitted to 
realize certain theories of right and well-being which they think it 
incumbent on organized society to realize; and consequently the 
thing that properly characterizes their position, is not so much the 
degree of their.confidence in the powers of the State as the nature of 
the theories of right for which they invoke its intervention. And 
just as Socialists do not enlarge the bounds of authority from the mere 
love of authority, so their opponents do not resist the enlargement from 
the mere hatred of authority. They raise no controversy about the ab- 
stract legitimacy of Government encroachments on the sphere of private 
capital or of legal enlargements of the right#or privileges of labour. 
There is no Socialism in that; the Socialism only comes in when the 
encroachments are made on a field where Government-administration 
is unlikely to answer and where the rights conferred are rights to 
which labour can present no just and reasonable claim. 
It will be objected that this is to reduce Socialism to a mere matter 
of more or less. The English economists, it will- be said, practised a 
little Socialism, because they allowed the use of State means to. 
elevate the condition of the working-classes ousto gwovide for the 
wants of the general community ; and the Continental Social Democrats 
only practise a little more Socialism when they cry for a working-class 
State or for the progressive nationalization of all industries. - But in 
practical life the measure is everything. So many grains of opium will 
-cure, So many more will kill. The important thing for adjusting claims 
must always be to get the right measure, and the objection to Socialistic 
schemes is precisely this, that they take up a theory of distributive 
justice which is an absolutely wrong measure, or else some vague theory 
of disinheritance which contains no measure at all. They would nation- 
alize industries without paying any. respect.to their suitability for Govern- 
ment management, simply because they want to see all industries nation- 
alized ; and they would grant all manner of compensating advantages 
to the working-class as instalments of some vague claim, either of ` 
economic right from which they are alleged to have been ousted by 
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the system of capitalism, 'or of aborigin: 
are said to have been disinherited by the 
itself. What distinguishes their position a: 
fore precisely this absence of measure or 
one great advantage of the English doctrind 
I expounded in a previous article, is that it } 
indispensable criterion. That doctrine would limit the industrial 
undertakings of the State to such as it possessed natural advantages 
for conducting successfully, and the State’s part in social reform to, 
securing for the people the essential conditions of all humane living, 
of all normal and progressive manhood. It would interfere, indeed, 

as little as possible with liberty of speculation ; because it recognizes 
that the best way of promoting social progress, and prosperity is to 
multiply the opportunities, and with the opportunities the incentives, 
of talent and capital; but, while giving the strong their head, in the 
belief that they will carry on the world so far after them, it would 
‘insist on the public authority taking shatp heed that no large section 
of the common people be suffered to fall permanently behind in the 
race, to lose the very conditions of further progress, and to lapse into 
ways of living which the opinion of the time. thinks unworthy of our 
common: humanity. Now, State-Socialism disregards these limits, 

straying generally far beyond them, and it may not improperly, be 
defined as the system, which requires the State to do work it is unfit 
to do in order to invest the working-classes with privileges wy have 
no right to get. 

The term State-Socialism originated in Germany a, few years ago to 
express the antithesis not of free, voluntary, or Christian Socialism, as 
seems frequently to be imagined here, but of revolutionary Socialism, 
which is always considered to be Socialism proper because it is the only 
form of the system that is of any serious moment at the present day. 
State-Socialiswmehaséhe same general aims as Socialism proper, only it 
‘would carry out its plans gradually by means of the existing State, 


instead of first overturning the existing State by revolution and, 


establishing in its place a new political organization for the purpose, 
the Social Democratic Republic. There are Socialists who fancy they 
have but at any moment to choose a.government and issue a decree, as 
Napoleon once did—“ Let misery be abolished this day fortnight ”—and 
misery would be abolished that day fortnight. . But the State-Socialists 


` are unable to share this simple faith. They are State-Socialists not, 


because they have more confidence in the State than other Socialists, but 
because they have less. They consider it utterly futile to expect 'a 
democrati¢ community ever to be able to create a political executive 


- that should be powerful enough to carry through the entire Socialistic _ 


programme. Like the Social Conservatives of all countries, like our 
own Young England party for example, or the Tory Democrats of the 
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e a warm zeal for popular amelioration 
ular government; but when compared - 
e a very sober view of the capacity of 
d although they believe implicitly in the 
Hohenzollerns,” they doubt whether the 
orld has ever seen would be strong enough to 
eflect a Socialistic reconstruction of the industrial system without 
retaining the existence for many centuries to come of the ancient 
institutions of private property and inheritance. 

All that is at least very frankly acknowledged by Rodbertus: the 
-remarkable but overrated thinker whom the State-Socialists of Germany 
have chosen for their father. Rodbertus was always regarded as a 
great oracle by Lassalle, the originator of the present Socialist agita- 
tion, and his authority is constantly quoted by the most eminent 

- luminary among the State-Socialisis of these latter days, -Prince 
Bismarck’s economic adviser, Professor Adolph Wagner, who says it 
was Rodbertus that first shed on him “the Damascus light that tore 
from his eyes the scales of- economic individualism.” Rodbertus 
had lived for a quarter of a century in a political sulk against 
the Hohenzollerns. . Though he had served as a Minister of State, he 
threw up his political career rather than accept a Constitution asa 
mere royal favour; he refused to work under it or recognize it by so` 
much as a vote at the polls. But when thé power of the Hohenzol- 
lerns became established by the victories of Königgrätz and Sedan, and 
when they embarked on their new policy of State-Socialism, Rodbertus 
developed into one of their most ardent worshippers. Their new social 
policy, it is true, was avowedly adopted as a corrective of Socialism, 
as a kind of inoculation with a milder type of the disease in order to 
procure immunity from amore malignant; but Bismarck contended at ' 
the same time that it was nothing but the old traditional policy of the 
House of Prussia, who had long before placed thg sight of existence 
and the right of labour in the Statute-book of the country, and whose 
most illustrious member, Frederick the Great, used to be fond of calling 
himself “the beggars’ king.” Under these circumstances Rodbertus 
came to place the whole hope of the future in the ‘“ Social Monarchy 
of the Hohenzollerns,” and ventured to prophesy that a Socialist 
emperor would yet be born to that House who would rule possibly 
with a rod of iron, but would always rule for the greatest good of the 
labouring class. Still, even under a dynasty of Socialist emperors 
Rodbertus gave five hundred years for the completion of the economic 
revolution he contemplated, because he acknowledged it would take all 
that time for society to acquire the moral principle and habitual firmness 
of will which would alone enable it to dispense with the institutions 
of private property and inheritance without suffering serious injury. 

-In theory Rodbertus was a believer in the modern Social-Democratic 
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doctrine of the labourer’s right to the 

- doctrine which gives itself out as “ S 
got by combining. a misunderstanding 
with a misunderstanding of the same eco 
which would abolish rent, interest, profit, a 
income,” and give the entire gross product t 
that union of scientific. blunders it is made to appear that the ii er 
has produced the whole product himself. _Rodbertus in fact claimed 

‘to be the author of that doctrine, and-fought for the priority with 
Marx, though in reality the English Socialists had drawn- the same 
conclusions from the same blunders long “before. either of them; but 
author or no author of it, his sole reason for touching ‘the work of i 
‘social reform at all was to get that.particular claim of right recognized. 

- Yet for' five hundred years Rodbertus will not wrong the labourers by 
granting them their full rights. He admits that without the assistance . 
of the private capitalist during that interval labourers would not 
produce so much work, and therefore could not earn so much wages as 
they do now; and consequently, in spite of his theories, he declines to 
suppress rent and interest in the meantime, and practically tells the 
labourers they must wait for the full product of labour till the time 
comes when they can produce the full product themselves. That is 
virtually to confess that while the claim may be just then, it is unjust 
now; and although Rodbertus never makes that acknowledgment, heis 
content to leave the claim in abeyance and to put forward in its place, 
as a provisional ideal of just distribution more conformable to the pre- 
sent situation, of things, the claim of the labourer to a progressive 
share, step for step with the capitalist, in the results of the increasing 
productivity given to labour by inventions and machinery. He thought | 
that at present, so far from getting the whole product of labour, the 
labourer was getting a less and less share of its products every day, 
and though this,can be easily shown to be a delusive fear, Rodbertus’s 
State-Socialism was devised to counteract it. . 

For this purpose the first requisite was the systematic management 
of all industries by the State. The final goal was to be State property 
as well as State management, but for the greater part of five centuries 
the system would be private property and State management. - Sir 
Rowland Hill and the English railway: nationalizers proposed that the 
State should own the lines, but that the companies should continue to 
work them ; Rodbertus’s idea, on the contrary, is that the State should 
-work, but not own. But then the State should manage everything 
and everywhere. (Co-operation and joint-stock management were as 
objectionable to him as individual management. He thought it a 
mere delusion to suppose, as some Socialists did, that the growth of 
joint-stock companies and co-operative societies is.a step in historical 
evolution towards a Socialist régime. It was just the opposite ; it was 
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se form, and he always told his friend 
s dream to expect to bring in the reign 
by his plan of founding productive 
it, because productive societies really led 
ated batches of joint-stock property, which he 
a thousand times more bitterly hated than the 
ividual property of to-day. One association would compete with 
_ another, and’ the group on a rich mine would use their advantage 
-over the group on a poor one as mercilessly ‘as private capitalists do 
now. Nothing would answer in the end but State property, and 
nothing would conduce to State property but State management. 

The object of all this intervention, as we have said, is to realize a 
certain ideal or standard of fair wages—the standard according to which 
.a fair wage is one that grows step by step with the productive capacity 
of the country; and the plan Rodbertus proposes to realize it by is 
practically a scheme of compulsory profit sharing. He would convert 
all land and capital into an irredeemable national stock, of which the 

. present owners would be constituted the first or original holders, which 
they might sell or transfer at pleasure but not call up, and on-which 
they should receive,.not a fixed rent or rate of interest, but an annual 
dividend varying with the produce or profits of the year. The produce 
of the year was to be divided into three parts: one for thé landowners, 
to be shared according to the amountof stock they respectively held ; 
a second for the capitalists, to be- shared in the same way; and the 
third for the labourers, to be shared by them according to the quantity 
of work they did, measured by the time occupied and the relative 
Strain of their several trades. This division was necessarily very 
arbitrary in its nature ; there. was no principle whatever to decide how 
much should go to the landowners, and how much to capitalists, and 
how’ much to labourers; and although there was a rule for settling the 
price of labour in one trade as compared with thgpyice of labour in 

. another, it is a rule that would afford very little practical guidance if 
.one came to apply it in actual life. At all events, Rodbertus himself 
toiled for years at a working plan for his scheme of Wages, but 

. though he always gave out that he had succeeded in preparing one, 
he steadily refused to disclose it even to trusted admirers like Lassalle 
and Rudolph Meyer, on the singular pretext that the world knew too 
little political economy as yet to receive it, and at his death nothing 
of the sort seems to have been discovered among his papers. Is it 
doing him any injustice to infer that he had never been able to arrive 
at a plan that satisfied his own mind as to its being neither arbitrary 
nor impracticable ¢ ? 

Now this is a good specimen of State- Socialism, because it is so 
complete and brings out so decisively the broad characteristics of the 
‘system. In the first place, it desires a progressive and indiscriminate 
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nationalization of all industries, not bec: 
efficiently or more economically ma 
change, but merely as a preliminary step 
of social reform; in the next place, thai 
is an ideal of equitable distribution which is- 
is admittedly incapable of immediate realiz 
place, a provisional policy is adopted in the meanwhile by pitch 
arbitrarily on a certain measure of. privileges and advantages that are 
to be guaranteed to the labouring classes by law as partial instal- 

ments of rights deferred or compensations for rights alleged to be 

taken away. | 7 ' 

It may be that not many State-Socialists are so thoroughgoing as 
Rodbertus. Few of them possibly accept his theory of the labourer’s 
right—which is virtually that the labourer has a right to everything, 
all existing wealth being considered merely an accumulation of unpaid 
labour—and few of them may throw so heavy a burden on the, State as 
the whole production and the whole distribution of the country. But 

_ they all start from some theory of right that is just as false, and 
they all impose work on the State which the State cannot creditably 
perform. They all think of the mass of mankind as being disinherited 
in one way or another by the present social system, perhaps through 
the permission of private property at all, perhaps through permission of 
its inequalities. M. de Laveleye indeed goes a step further back still. 
In an article he has contributed on this subject to the CONTEMPORARY 
Review, he uses as his motto the saying of M. Renan that Nature is 
„injustice itself, and he would have society to correct not merely the 
inequalities which society may have itself had a share in establishing, 
but also the inequalities of talent or opportunity which are Nature’s own 
work. Accordingly, M. de Laveleye describes himself as a State-Socialist, 
because he thinks “the State ought to make use of its legitimate 
powers for thg gstgblishment of the equality of conditions among men 
in proportion to their personal merit.” Equality of conditions and , 
personal merit are inconsistent standards, but if they were harmonious, 
it would be beyond the power of the State to realize them for want 
of an effective calculus of either. i 

Few State-Socialists, however, profess the purpose of correcting 
the differences of native endowment; for the most part, when they 
found their policy on any theoretic idea at all, they found it on some 
idea of historical reparation. In this country, Socialist notions always 
crop up out of the land. German Socialists direct their attack 
mainly on capital, but English Socialism fastens very naturally on 
property in’ land, which in England is concentrated into unnaturally 
few hands; and a claim is very commonly advanced for more or less 
indefinite compensation to the labouring class on account of their alleged 
‘disinheritance, through the institution of private property, from their 
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o the use of the earth, the common 
is the ground, for example, which Mr. 
‘land nationalization, and Mr. Chamber- 
or “ ransom,” The last comer is held to 
the free use of the earth as the first occupant ; 
deprives him of that right for purposes of its own, he is 
maintained to be entitled to receive some equivalent, as if society 
does not already give the new-comer vastly more than it took away. 
.His chances of obtaining a decent living in the world, instead of being 
reduced, have been immensely multiplied through the social system 
that has resulted from the private appropriation of land. The primi- |, 
tive economic rights whose loss Socialists make the subject of so much ` 
lamentation are generally considered to be these four: (1) the right 
to hunt; (2) the right to fish; (8) the right to gather nuts and 
berries ; and (4) the right to feed a cow or sheep on the waste land. 
Fourier added a fifth—which was certainly a right much utilized in 
early times—the right of theft from people over the border of the 
territory.of one’s own tribe. Let that right be thrown in with the 
rest; then the claim with which every English child is alleged to be, 
born, and for which compensation is asked, is the claim to a thirty- 
millionth part of the value of these five aboriginal uses of the soil’ of 
England; and what is that worth? Why, if the ‘prairie value” 
of the soil is estimated at the high figure of a shilling the acre per 
annum, it would only give every inhabitant something under half-a- 
crown, and when compensation is demanded for the loss of this ridi- 
~- culous pittance, one calls to mind what immensely greater compensa- 
tions the modern child is born to. Civilization is itself a social 
property, a common fund, a people’s heritage, accumulating from one ' ` 
generation to another, and opening to the new-comer economic oppor- 
tunities and careers incomparably better and more numerous than the 
ancient liberties of fishing in the stream or mute the forest. 
. The things actually demanded for the poor in liquidation of this 
alleged claim may often be admissible on other grounds altogether, 
but to ask them in the name of compensation or ranom for the loss 
of those primitive economic rights—even though it was done by 
Spencer and Cobden—is certainly State-Socialism. 

The favourite theory on which the German State-Socialists proceed 
seems to be that men are entitled to an equalization of opportunities, 
to an immunity, as far as human power can secure it, from the inter- 
position of chance and change. That at least is the view of Professor 
Adolph Wagner, whose position on the subject is of considerable con- 
sequence, because he is the economist-in-ordinary to the German 
Government, and has been Prince Bismarck’s principal adviser in 
connection with all his recent social legislation. Professot Wagner 
may be taken as the most eminent and most authoritative exponent 
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of the theory of State-Socialism, and h 
his views on the subject afresh in s 
Zeitschrift. fir die Gesammten Staats 
“ Finanz-politik und Staatsozialismus:” 
chief aim of the State at present—in taxation 
of its activity—ought tobe to alter the national 
to the advantage of the- working-class. All politics must become 
social politics ; the State must turn workman’s friend. For we have- 
. arrived at a new historical period; and just as the feudal period gave 
way ‘to the absolutist period, and the absolutist period to the. consti- 
tutional, so now the constitutional period is merging in what ought to 
be called the social period, because social ideas are very properly 
coming more and more to influence and control: everything, alike in 
the region of production, in the region of distribution, and in the 
‘region of consumption. Now, according’ to Wagner, the business of 
the State-Socialist is simply to facilitate the development of this 
change—to work out the transition from the constitutional to the 
social epoch in the best, wisest, and most wholesome way for all 
parties concerned. He rejects the so-called ‘ Scientific Socialism ” of 
Marx and Rodbertus and Lassalle, and the practical policy of.the 
Social-Democratic agitation; and he will not believe either that a 
false theory like theirs can obtain a lasting influence, or that’ a party 
that builds itself on sucha theory can ever become a real power. 
But, at the same time, he cannot set down the Socialistic theory as a 
mere philosophical speculation, or the Socialistic movement as merely 
an. artificial product of agitation. The evils of both lie in the actual 
situation of things; they are products—necessary products, he says— 
of our modern social development ; and they will never be effectually 
quieted till that development is put on more salutary lines. They 
have a soul of- truth-in them, and that soul of truth in the doctrines 
and demandyaSeRadical Socialism is what State-Socialism seeks to 
disengage, to formulate, to realize. It is quite true, for example, that 
the present distribution of wealth, with its startling inequalities of 
accumulation and want, is historically the effect, first, of class legis- 
lation and class administration of law; and ‘second, of mere blind 
chance operating on a legal régime of private property and industrial 
freedom, and a state of the arts which gave the large’ scale of pro- 
duction decided technical advantages. In one of his former writings 
Professor Wagner contended that German peasants lived to this day 
in mean thatched huts, simply because their ancestors had been 
impoverished by feudal exactions and ruined by wars which they had 
no voice in declaring; and he seems to be now as profoundly impressed 
with the belief that the present liberty allowed to unscrupulous specu- , 
lators to utilize the chances and opportunities of trade at the cost of 
others is producing evils in no way less serious, which’ ought to be 
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s yet time. So long as such tendencies 
idle trying to treat Socialism with any 
md blows, or charging State-Socialists 
Social Democracy. State-Socialists, he 
the disease which Radical Socialists only feel 
re to cure, and they are as much opposed to 
ine purely working-class State of the latter as they are to the purely 
constitutional State of our modern Liberalismus vulgaris, as Wagner. 
calls it: : 
- The true Social State lies, in his opinion, between the two. What 
the new social era demands—the era which is already, he thinks, well 
in course of development, but which it is the business of State-Socialism 
to help Providence to develop aright—is the effective participation of 
poor and rich alike in the civilization which the increased productive 
resources of society afford the means of enjoying; and this is to be 
brought about in two ways: first, by a systematic education of the 
whole people according to a well-planned ideal of culture, and second, 
by a better distribution of the income of society among the masses. 
Now, to carry out these requirements, the idea of liberty proper to the 
constitutional era must naturally be finally discarded, and a very large 
hand must be allowed to the public authority in every department of 
human activity, whether relating to the production, distribution, or 
consumption of wealth. In the first place, in order to destroy the 
effect of chance and the utilization of chances in creating the present 
accumulations in private hands, it is necessary to divert into the public 
treasury as far. as possible the whole of that part of the national 
income which goes now, in the form of rent, interest, or profit, into the . 
pockets of the owners. of ‘land and capital, and the conductors of busi- 
ness enterprises. Wagner would accordingly nationalize (or munici- 
palize) gradually so much of the land, capital, and industrial under- 
takings of the country as could be efficiently manage,as public pro- 
perty or public enterprises, and that would include all undertakings 
which tend to become monopolies even in private hands, or which, 
‘being conducted best on the large scale, are already managed under a 
form of organization which, in his opinion, has most of the faults and 
most of the merits of State management—viz., the form of joint-stock 
companies. He would in this way throw on the Government all the’ 
great means- of communication and transport, railways and canals, 
telegraphs and post, and all banking and insurance;:and on the 
municipalities all such things as the gas, light, and water supply. 
Although he recognizes the suitability of Government management as a 
consideration to be weighed in nationalizing an industry, he states 
„explicitly that the reason for the change he proposes is not in the least 
the fiscal or economic one that the industry cam be more advan- 
- tageously conducted by the Government, but is a theory. of social 
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politics which requires that the whole 
` ought to be more and more converted 
_ the form of public organization, so that 
a public servant and.. enjoy the same ast 
public. servants at present possess. 

In the next place, since many industries m! k 
hands, the State is bound to see the existence of the labourers engaged! 

in private works guaranteed as securely as those engaged in public 
works. It must take steps to provide them with both an absolute and 
a relative increase of wages by instituting a compulsory systém of 
paying wages as a percentage of the gross produce ; it must guarantee 
them a certain continuity of employment; must limit the hours of 
theit labour to the length prescribed by the present state of the arts 
in the several trades; and supply a system of public insurance against 
accidents, sickness, infirmity, and age, together with a provision for 
widows and orphans. 

In the third place, all Sabie works are to be. managed on the 
Socialistic principle of supplying manual labourers with commodities 
at a cheaper rate than their social superiors. They are to have 
advantages in the matters of gas and water supply, railway fares, 
school fees, and -everything cass Taat is provided by the public l 

.. authority. ` f 

In the fourth place, taxation is to be aa directly to mitigate 
the inequalities of wealth resulting from the present commercial system, 
and to save and even increase the labourer’s income, at the expense 
of the income of other classes. This is to be done by the progressive 

“income-tax, and by the application of the product of indirect taxation 
on ,certain articles of working-class consumption to special working- 
class ends. For example, he thinks Prince Bismarck’s proposed 
tobacco monopply might be made “ the patrimony of the disinherited.” 

In the fifthepkace, the State ought to také measures to wean the 
people not only from noxious forms of expenditure, like the expendi- 
ture on strong drink, but from useless and wasteful expenditure, and 
to guide them into a more economic, far-going, and beneficial employ- 
ment of the earnings they make. 

. Now for all this work, involving as it does so large an amount of 
interference with the natural liberty ‘of things, Wagner not un- 
naturally thinks that a strong Government is absolutely indispensable 
—a Government that knows its own mind, and has the power and the 
will to carry it out; a Government whose authority is established in . 
the history and opinion of the nation, and stands high above all the . 
contending political factions of the hour. And in Germany, such an 
executive can only be found in the present Empire, which is merely fol- 
lowing “ Frederician and Josephine traditions ” in coming forward, as it 
did in the Imperial message of November 1881, as a genuine “social . 
monarchy.” : 7 
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sor Wagner we find the same general 
in the doctrine of Rodbertus. It is true 
ll industries whatsoever ; he would only 
as the State is really fit to manage success- 


P good, And so far he accepts a very sound principle of 
tation. But then he applies the principle with too great laxity. 
He has an excessive idea of the State’s capacities. .He thinks that 
every business now conducted by a joint-stock company could be just 
as well conducted by the Government, and ought therefore to be 
nationalized ; but experience shows—railway experience, for example 
—that joint-stock management, when it is good, is better than Govern- 
ment management at its best.’ Then Professor Wagner thinks every 
industry which has a natural tendency to become in any case a practical 
monopoly would be better in the hands of the Government ; but Govern- 
ment might interfere enough to’restrain the mischiefs of monopoly— 
as it does in the case of railways in this country, for example—without 
` incurring the liabilities of complete management. Professor Wagner 
would in these ways throw a great dealof work on Government which 
Government is not very fit to accomplish successfully, and he would 
` like to throw everything on it, if he could overcome his scruples about its 
capabilities, because he thinks industrial nationalization. could facilitate 
the realization of his particular views of the equitable distribution of 
wealth. It is true, again, that Wagners theory of equitable distri- 
bution is not the theory of Rodbertus—he rejects the right of labour 
to the whole product; but his theory, if less definite, is not less un- 
. justifiable. It is virtually the theory of equality of conditions which 
considers all inequalities of fortune wrong, because they are held to 
come either from chance, of—what is worse—from an unjust utiliza- 
tion of chance, and which, on that account, takes comparative poverty 
to constitute of itself a righteous claim for compemsetion as against 
comparative wealth. Now, a state of enforced equality of conditions 


uneconomic management can never contribute - 


would probably be found neither possible nor desirable, but it is in its ; 


very conception unjust. It may be well, as far as it can be done, to, 


check refined methods of deceit, or cruel utilizations of an advantageous 
position, but it can never be right to deprive energy, talent, and 
character of the natural reward and incentive of their exertions. The 
world would soon be poor.if it discouraged the skill of the skilful, as 
it would soon cease to be virtuous if it ostracized those who were pre- 


eminently honest or just. The idea of equality has been a great _ 
factor in human progress, but it requires no such outcome as this. © 


Equality is but the respect we owe to human dignity, and that very 
respect for human dignity demands security for the fruits of industry 
to ‘the successful, and security against the loss of the spirit of per- 
sonal independence in the mass of the people. But while that is so, 
there is one broad requirement of that same fundamental respect for 
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human dignity which must be admitted 
able—the requirement which we have 
by the English economists—that the ‘ci 
secured, if necessary by public compulsion 
elementary conditions of all humane living. TI 
right if it gave the aged a comfortable superannuation 
the unemployed agreeable work at good wages; but it is only doing 
duty when, with the English law, it gives them enough to keep them 
without taking away from the one the motives for making a voluntary 
provision against age, or from the other the spur to look out for work 
for themselves. 

It will be said that this is a standard that is abet to a certain 
variability.; that a house may be considered unfit for habitation now 
that our fathers would have been fain to occupy; that shoes seem an 
indispensable element of humane living now, though, as Adam Smith 
informs us, they were still only an optional decency in some parts of 
Scotland in his time. But any differences of this nature lead to no 
practical ‘difficulty, and the standard is fixity of measure itself when 
compared with the indefinite claims that may be made in the name of 
historical compensation, ‘or wild theories of distributive justice, and it 
makes a wholesome appeal to recognized obligations of humanity instead 
of feeding a violent sense of unbounded hereditary wrong. No 
reasonable person will find fault with the actual proposals of social 
reform put forward by Mr. Chamberlain, for he is far from Socialist 
in the substance of his proposals. He has disclaimed all sympathy 
with the idea of equality of conditions; he hesitates about apply- 
ing the graduated taxation principle to anything but legacies; 
and he explicitly says he will do nothing to discourage the cumu- 
lative principle in the rich, or the habit of industry in, the poor; 
he asks mainly for free schools, free libraries, free parks, and other 
things of a likesekaracter that come entirely within the scope of the 
English economic tradition; but when he asks for them as a penalty 
for wrongdoing’ (so he has defined “ ransom”) instead of an obligation 
of ability, he chooses ground that is both weak and dangerous; weak, 
because the rights out of which society is alleged to have ousted the 
unfortunate have been compensated a hundredfold already; and. 
dangerous, because it must nurse a spirit of disaffection and a habit 
of making vague and unmeasured demands. 

. Had space permitted, we should now have followed. the mear of 
State Soalna out into the practice, and illustrated from the expe- 
rience of various countries, the working and effects of State-Socialism , 
in the ‘nationalization of industries, in the adjustments of rights and 
claims, and in the manipulation of taxation; but must forbear for the 
present. 


JOEN Rak, 





HENRY MORE, THE PLATONIST. 


BOUT the middle of the seventeenth’ century, Hobbes and 
Descartes, clear-héaded and unprejudiced thinkers, caused a _ 

kind of panic in the devotional world: they resolved that they would 
not take anything for granted. Starting from a Socratic ignorance, 
they determined to verify, to try (and it was time) if they could not 
find a little firm ground among the vast and bewildering mass of rash 
dogmas and unsupported assertions that lumbered the scene of thought. 
Such an attempt cut very hard at Revelation. The religious fabric was 
so perilously elaborate—the removal of a brick was likely to set so 
much tumbling—its defenders felt themselves bound to believe that 
the part was as important, if not more so, than the whole; and they 
had pledged themselves so widely and rashly that they made no 
attempt at organized rational resistance, but attempted to overwhelm 
the rough intruders with torrents of solemn impree®tfexs. 

But there were in many places earnest-minded, faithful thinkers, ` 
profoundly attached to the revealed truths, who saw another way open. 
Authorities dnd ancient names were being: called into court ; philoso- 
phers who had written from a Christian point of view were supposed 
to speak professionally; a daring thought struck them. What if they 
could trace a connection between the earlier sources of Revelation and 
the noblest name that philosophy had ever enrolled? What if they 
could show that Plato himself owed his highest ideas to the transient 
influence of that teaching—the Law of Moses—which they themselves ` 
possessed in the entirety of a broad development? Pythagoras was 
said fo have sojourned pn Carmel and interviewed the priests of 
Jehovah; the Cabbala—the Law embroidered by metaphysical and 
mystical minds—was in their hands, and even their adversaries vould 
“allow to Plato the spiritual insight that they denied to St. Pa 
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At Cambridge this idea took shape i 
Cudworth, Master of Clare and afterwar 
- Provost of King’s, John Smith, Fellow 
‘More, Fellow of Christ’s, applied themisely 
problem. 

The interest of the situation lies in the fact tMat 
pure and devoted beyond measure in life as well ‘as in thou. 
Smith did more by direct influence and personal weight than even by 
his “ Select Discourses.’ Dr. Patrick at his death preached on the 
cry of Elisha, “ My father, my father, the chariot of Israel and the 
horses thereof: ” he said that alight had been extinguished in Israel. 
. Cudworth had perhaps the most logical mind. He wrote an “ Intel- 
-lectual System” that was supposed to give Hobbes a death-blow. 

Whicheot wrote discourses delivered at St. Lawrence, Jewry, and 
originated an immense mass of aphorisms, afterwards published. > 

But, of the four, More was the-man of genius: he was divinely 

gifted in: body and mind; with passionate earnestness he combined 
. humour and delicacy of thought, a trick of suggestive style, and a 
personality at once genial and commanding. > 
~ The movement had unhappily no coherence. We class them 
together as Cambridge Platonists because they were possessed by the 

same idea and worked it out on individual lines; but they did not 
` write or think in concert. They were acquaintances—More and 
Cudworth close friends, and Whichcot died in Cudworth’s house— 

but it can never have occurred to them that their names would have 

been connected in later times, because they had no scheme of concerted 
action—they originated no movement. ? ; 

Their unique interest lies in this—that, in an age when both 
religion and philosophy were making huge strides into’ materialism, 
they discerned and strove to indicate the truth, that the capacity in 
the human soylselmconceiving ideals, and in part transfusing them into 
life, is at once its highest boast and the most potent factor-of its . 
- eternal quest. 

Henry More was the son of a gentleman who lived near Grantham 
on a small estate of his own. The principles of the family were those 
of the straitest Calvinism, though: sufficiently cultivated for the | 
father to read the “ Faery Queene” aloud in the evenings; and thé 
boy, after being carefully trained in a private school, kept by a master 
of this persuasion, was sent to Eton, with strict injunctions from his 
father and uncle to hold to the faith delivered. by Calvin to the Saints. 

But the boy’s instinct for philosophy was greater than his loyalty — 
to family principles. He had, moreover, none of that gloomy and 
business-like habit of mind that demanded an accurate and severe 
disposal: of the future of the entire human race as the basis for a 
creed. Though melancholy as a boy, he had a serene and even tem-. 
perament, that afterwards emerged. He was immaturely an optimist: 
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he world occupied a large share in his 
er brother came down to see him at 
utal inadequacy of Predestinarianism so 
whom this scandalous position was reported, 
of personal chastisement. 

ves us a Strange picture of himself at Eton, walking slowly 
e Playing Fields while his comrades were at their games, with 
his head on one side, and kicking the stones with his feet, while he 
murmured to himself the lines of Claudian :— 


- “ Saepe mihi dubiam traxit sententia mentem 
Curarent Superi terras? An nullus inesset 
Rector, et incerto fluerent mortalia casu ?” 


Such a precocious, anxious childhood is generally, alas ! a a 
sign of deficient vitality—a disposition to embrace a religious life 
and die early ; but the event proved a singular contradiction to this. 
He was, it seems, a lovable lad—very simple-minded and sweet ; 
resolving that, should the horrid phantom of inevitable destruction 
be true, should he be destined to that bitter place, yet would he 
even there behave himself with such submissive patience that God 
should not have the heart to keep him there. In his studies he 
made great progress, troubled more than elated by success, because 
he was too diffident to believe anything in his triumphs but’ that he 
would break down next time. 

The Provost of Eton at that time was Sir Henry Wotton— 
ambassador, courtier, poet, and philosopher. It was an encouraging 

‘and stimulating time to be at the school, for Sir Henry, with his 
romantic past and his courtly, affectionate manners, must have been 
a fascinating figure for the boys; and he was, moreover, fond of 

_ their society ; had constantly one or two about him; put up pictures 
of great orators and statesmen in their schoolssem; and used 
frequently to walk in to their lessons, never leaving the room with- 
ont dropping some aphorism or epigram worthy of a place in the 
memory of a growing scholar. At this time, too, we may remember, 
Milton was living in rétirement in his father’s house at Horton, within 
an easy walk of Eton, over the water-meadows by Datchet. 

“At the age of seventeen More went up to Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge ; and at his earnest desire was entered under a tutor that was 
not a Calvinist. On getting established at Cambridge he found him- 
self in an atmosphere, which then, at least, teemed with inducements 
to study, for the studious. There was little of the social life of a 
modern university—hours were longer, earlier, and more regularly’ 

“kept; there was no prejudice in favour of bodily exercise as a means 
of improving health: for the more absorbed students a turn in the 
cloisters as a remedy for cold feet was deemed sufficient—the fen 
‘invaded Cambridge on every side; the wild birds screamed in the 
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pools, and snipe were snared where Do 
road to Ely was .fenced from the ma 
ruins—still ugly—of a religious house; bey: 
lagoons, with here and there an island farm! 

In going to Cambridge, a scholar who mean 
not go with any idea of enjoying life in ordinary ways, o 
society, of amusing himself: no, he went where there were ho st, 
silent, like-minded men, too intent on study to do more than 
occasionally discuss the-subjects with which they were grappling, or- 
give the young student a word of encouragement—alere flammam ; 
and besides this, a plain but adequate living, food and shelter, books 
and lectures—and all not without a certain severe grace and dignity— 
grace thrown over it by the stately courts of grey stone, retired ` 
gardens full of grassy butts and old standard trees, grave parlours 
and venerable balls, talks in galleries or cloisters; and for the young 
hearts that gathered there the unvarying march of the seasoris: the 
orchards whitening and blushing over the stately stone walls of college 
gardens; the plunge of the water in the conduit, the snow on the 
ground throwing up mysterious light on to the ceilings of studious - 
chambers, and choking the familiar street sounds; or there was some 
great-preacher to hear; my lord of Ely travelling post haste through 
the town with his long train of servants and gentlemen, and just 

_ stopping for compliments and refreshment at a Lodge, or the grave 
figures of the doctors, passing through the street, to be watched with 
bated breath and whispered names; some scholar, with worn spiritual 
aspect, stealing from his rooms, some nobleman with his flourishing 
following ; or, best of all, the quiet services in the dark chapel, the 
droning bell ceasing high in- thé roof, the growing thunder of the 
organ, the flickering lights, and the master moving to his stall, agcom- 
panied by some scholar or writer of mighty name, afid thei the liturgy, 
the reviving m4f*™yer and meditation of the old ideals, the thankful 

. consciousness that God could so easily be sought and found. 

Into this quiet society he was lovingly received, and it gave him 
‘deep content. He plunged into his studies with a kind of fury, like ` 
a:man transported, digging for treasure; and one day it happened 
that his father came upon him unexpectedly as he sat with all his 
books about him, ‘and, being rapturously delighted with the serious 

_intentness of the young man, used‘a curious: phrase about him, 

. suggested no doubt by a certain glory, hardly human, transfiguring 
the boy’s face, “ That he spent his time in an angelical way,” and. 
then this old Puritan, to mark -his sense: of satisfaction by some 
practical testimony, went home and wrote the lad down for a hand- - 
somé legacy in his will, in token of complete reconciliation: and 
this legacy was never revoked ; but it moved Henry’s heart when he 
discovered it, as the surest sign that he had been forgiven, Sioming . 
his father’s concrete mode of thought as he did. 
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r, when he first arrived, received him 
some talk, observing the boy’s melancholy 
, whether he had a discernment of things 
e replied in a low voice, “ I hope I have.” 
uttered this he was all the time conscious of 
possessor of a singularly sensitive discrimination in these 
ers, and besides of an insatiable and burning curiosity after 
all kinds of knowledge. This, however, his diffidence did not allow 
him to confess. The tutor seems to have watched him carefully, for 
not long after, seeing his intense and -unflagging zeal in study, he 
asked him rather brusquely why he was so intent on his work, hinting 
that mere ambition, if that were the motive, was too low an end. 
On this he confessed that his only aim was knowledge, an aim in . 
itself. The mere consciousness of knowledge was exquisitely pleasur- 
able to him. 

Until he took his B.A. in 1635 he occupied himself chiefly in the 
works of the natural philosophers—Aristotle, Cardan, and Scaliger ; 
but they were a bitter disappointment to him. Their acute and 
solid observations pleased him, but they seemed to make hasty and 
obscure assertions on very trivial grounds ; and he became a complete 
sceptic. This step he recorded, as his habit was, in a double quatrain 
of elegiacs, a metre to which he more than once resorted to summarize 
the turbing points of his career. 

Being now able to please himself, he attacked the Platonists—not 
only Plato himself, but Plotinus and his followers—and gradually he 
was led to doubt the serious value of mere knowledge. Down into 
the valley of humiliation he stept; in the bitterness of the fruit of 
the intellect he could presume to believe, for he had tasted of it and 
strenuously bruised the savour from it—and he came to see that it is 
not the origin and method of life, but life itself that it behoves the 
true man to know, ~. 

That was the point at which so many of his contemporaries were 
stopping all raund:him ; they, too, had penetrated the secrets of the 
mind. A few of them, more enthusiastic, continued to pursue it: the 
others, mistaking the sensuous region for the higher way, fell back on _ 
life in its grosser forms ; they ate and drank, they buried themselves + 
in local politics and temporary interests. Such things'bad no charm 

. for More ; he pushed through and out into a purer air, 

The mysterious and fascinating doctrine of the divine illumination’ 
opened before him-—uncleanness of spirit, not distance of place, he 
said, divides men from God: to purge the mind from vice and 
impurity and the subtle temptations of sense, so as to leave the 
spiritual eye clear and undimmed—this holy art of life became his 
dream. ‘There fell into his hands Tauler’s “ Theologia Germanica,” 
that precious treatise that, through similitudes, spoke so clearly of. 
God ; the work that had been so beloved of Luther. It spoke of the 
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‘surrender of the will to God—the loos! 
sail like a ship upon the free sea—the n 
that falls upon the soul if such a course is 

He awoke like a man out of sleep, and T 
old man, which, like Proteus, assumes so mal 
shapes, stood revealed ; but the struggle was a matter of time 
sharp at first, so clearly was the truth grasped; and this gr g 

. purity and simplicity of mind which he discovered, together with a 

' superhuman assurance, which began to stir and rise within him, con- 
stitute what may be called his conversion. Another quatrain re- 
cords this :— i $ 


“ T come from Heaven, am an fists ray 

Of God: O joy! and back to God shall go; 

And here sweet Love on wings me up doth stay, 

Ñ 3 \ live I’m sure, and joy this life to know. 

Night and vain dreams begone—Father of Light, 
We live, as Thou, clad with eternal day. 

Faith, wisdom, joy, "free love, and winged might— 
This is true life: all else death and decay.” 


He wrote also to -record this a- lorg mystical ‘poem, called 
“ Psychozoia ” (“ Life of the Soul ”), in 1640, at the age of twenty- 
five. He was flooded with a perpetual content. 

Now in the pursuit of mysticism there are often several painful 
facts to record. In the first place, it is common to find a mystical 
temperament in those whose physical nature is fot very strong or 
passionate. It seems. as if certain natures, by the very fact of the 
ties which hold them to the earth being more than half-loosened’ 
already, have a strong affinity to the world of abstractions—as if the 
very weakness of their corporeal organization held open’ a door 
through which strange shapes are seen moving, and airy voices heard 
to call; and again the mystical life is, more than any other, subject 
to deep depressions of spirit, dumb insensibilities, and heavy over- 
shadowings fsowebhe towers of death. In the history of More’s life- 
no trace of either of these failings can be even faintly discovered. In 
the first place, he was of a strong and sound constitution ; he did not 
know what it was to be languid or out of health; he was gifted with 

` an extraordinary spring and plenty of pure animal spitits—‘ a rich 
ethereal sort of body, for what was inward,” to use his own Pytha- 

` gorean phrase; he says of himself that his body seemed built for a 
hundred years; that he had a high warmth and activity of thought 
that never flagged—notably too, that, after a long day of incessant 
thought, when he camé to sleep he had a strange sort of narcotic 
power, and, he was no sooner in a manner laid on his bed, than the 
falling of a house would scarce wake him; and that he woke in the 
morning to an inexpressible life and vigour, 80 that his ene and 
notions “ rayed ” about. him. 

There would’ seem to be little of the visionary kavi ad yet he 

. confesses to a consciousness of what he’ calls “ Enthusiasm ”—which 
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: he could summon up a material object 
alize it, as it is now called—that it pro- 
Sations of being seen with the outward eye: 
moment, with his eyes open, command a scene 
: he vision passed before and effaced the furniture 
or the page of his book: and he says that all his life he 
d, with an almost inconsiderable effort of the will, fix his mind so 
intently on any subject or line of thought that he. could spend as 
much as three hours in an intent uninterrupted reverie. 

Such a man would be sure to fling himself with rapture into 
ascetic and mortifying practices—and so he did: the result was a 
prolonged exaltation of soul, apparently unaccompanied by any 
symptoms of exhaustion and depression, which is almost miraculous. 
One reverie which he records, lasted for fifteen days, during which 
‘he slept and rose, ate and drank, went about his ordinary business, 
without, he asserts, any one suspecting it—all the time occupied ima 
serene: and rapturous contemplation. In this “lazy activity,” he 
said, “he passed from notion to notion without any perceptible 
images or words in the mind ;” as he walked in the street he could 
have fallen, he said, and kissed the stones for joy; when playing the 
theorba, for he had considerable musical talent, he says that he has 
sometimes become almost mad with pleasure—so overcome that he 
has been forced to desist. 


“ I am not out of my wits [as he writes in a touching passage in one of his. 
mystical dialogues] in this divine freedom, for God does not ride me as a 
horse, and guide me I know not whither, but converseth with mé as a friend: 
I sport with the beasts of the earth ; the lion licks my hand like a spaniel; 
the serpent sleeps upon my lap and stings me not. I play with the fowls of 
-heaven, and the birds of air sit singing upon my fist. Thou canst call down 
the moon so near thee by thy magic charm that thou mayst kiss her, as she 
is said to have kissed Endymion—or control and stop the course of the sun; 
or, with one stamp of thy foot, stay the motion of the earth. 

“ He that is come hither, God hath taken him to be His own familiar friend ; 
and though He speaks to others aloof off, in outward religions and parables, 
yet He leads this man by the hand, teaching him intelligible documents upon 
all the objects of His providence: speaks to him plainly in His own language, 
sweetly insinuates Himself and -possesseth all his faculties, understanding, 
reason, and memory. This is the darling of God, and a prince among men, 
far above the dispensation of either miracle or prophet.” 


There is no figure in literature that comes very close to this, except 
the solemn form of Prospero in the enchanted land : 
* The isle is full of'noises, 
Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not.” 

Henry More’s life was a very simple one. His private means were 
large ; we hear of his possessing the advowson of a living in Lincoln- 
shire, Ingoldsby, to which he presented Mr. Ward who wrote his 
life, and a large farm in the same county ; he had also other sources 
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of income. Thus he had no temptation. t 
ferment for-the sake of wealth, for his' 
simple. He did, as a matter of fact, give v 
door, it was said, was like the door of an ho 
liberal with his money that in later life he ma 
Gabriel More, who had fallen into misfortunes through 
„his own, not only his Lincolnshire oa but a large legacy w 
he.received from Lady Conway. 

He was elected a fellow of Christ’s soon after taking his M.A. 
degree : his solitary and contemplative habits, his ascetic practices—for 
these, though not marked, were sure to be discussed in so small 
and intimate a society as a college—and the slight suspicion of fana- 
‘ticism that he incurred, led some to doubt whether he would not be a, 
melancholy addition to the Combination Room; but those who knew ~ 
him better assured the authorities that, though he was studious and = 
serious, yet he was a very pleasant companion, and in'his way one of 
the merriest Greeks they were acquainted with. 

He was offered several important posts. Great efforts were made 
to get him over .to Ireland. On one occasion he was offered the ` 
Deanery of Christ Church, Dublin,.and on another occasion the Pro- 
vostship of Trinity College combined with the Deanery of St. Patrick’s ; 
as he never even considered these fora moment, he was offered two 
Irish Bishopries in succession, the Lord-Lieutenant. writing to him to 
press his acceptance of the latter. ‘Pray be not so morose or 
humoursome,” he wrote, “as to refuse all things you have not known 
so long as Christ’s College.” Once even-he was offered an English 
Bishopric, and his friends got him as far as Whitehall to kiss hands; 
but they concealed the real object of their designs, and when he under- 
stood it, he was not on any account to be persuaded. Late in life he 
acceptéd a canonry at Gloucester, urgently pressed on him by Lord 
Nottingham, the,Qord Chancellor, an old pupil, but he resigned it 
almost immediately in favour of one of his friends ; and once, too, the 
fellows offered to elect him to the Mastership of Christ’s, when it fel} 
vacant, but this also he declined. He was tutor of the College for a 
time, and was brought thus into close relations with Sir John Finch, 
afterwards Lord Nottingham, then an undergraduate. Finch’s sister, 
Lady Conway, had been converted to the tenets -of the .Quakers, and 
Henry More, whose interest in his pupil extended itself to his pupil’s 
sister, laboured to reclaim her for several years ; he was thus brought 
into ‘contact with, Penn and the leaders of the Quietist party. 

Lady Conway, the original of Lady Cardiff in “ John Inglesant,” 

‘was afflicted by mysterious and incurable pains in the head, and not 
only travelled to consult physicians, but was accustomed fo have 
quacks and specialists in her house at Ragley. There More spent 
most of his time, and composed several books at her-ladyship’s =, 
special request; there, too, he met the faith-healer Greatrakes, a 
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for some time in seclusion at his own 
in Ireland; as well as the famous Van 
uaker and physician. This man was all 
he had considerable medical skill, and a 
o us the union of the preacher and physician 

repugnant. We take it to mean that a man supplies 
ps in his practical knowledge by the pretensions of spiritual 
insight ; we believe him to be proficient in neither. Van Helmont, 
however, seems to have been a genuine man, and to suffer from an 
undeserved contempt. As a matter of fact the possession of keen 
moral insight and sympathy is one of the most powerful instruments 
that a physician can claim; the physical and mental constitution 
react so invariably, that without it a man must be at a loss; 
the healing art need uot necessarily halt at the threshold of 
- hypochondria. ; 

As we have touched on Lady Conway and Van Helmont, we may 
as well follow out the part that Henry More plays in that fascinating 
fiction to which we have already alluded—* John Inglesant.” 

The life and works, down even to the style and mode of expression, 
of Henry More have interested and influenced Mr. Shorthouse very 
strongly. . I have heard the conversation between John Inglesant 
and Dr. More, which is said to have taken place at Oulton, instanced 
as an admirable tour de force of Mr. Shorthouse’s style. The fact is 
that Henry More speaks there, not in character, but actually ; nearly 
three-quarters of the conversation are sentences and aphorisms 
extracted straight from More’s works. It is very ingeniously done, | 
though a little too elaborate to be life-like when regarded as con- 
versation. But the effects of Henry More’s writings are traceable 
in several other parts of “ John Inglesant.” In the conversation to 
which I have alluded More is made to sketch what he considers to 
be Inglesant’s character and physical constitution. ewe says :— 


“ There would seem to be some that by a divine sort of fate are virtuous, 
and good to a great and heroical degree, and fall into’ the drudgery of the 
world rather for the good of others, or by a divine force, than through their 
own fault or any necessity of Nature; as Plato says, they descend hither to 
declare the being and nature of God, and for the greater health, purity, and 
perfection of the lower world.” 


He goes on to describe the “ Luciform vehicle” in which such a 
soul as this is apt to display itself; and the great need of scrupulous 
temperance and purity to keep it undimmed. , Now these passages 
are, in the places where they occur in Henry More’s works, un- 
doubtedly and in reality autobiographical: they are extracted word 
for word from passages where he is obviously referring to himself. ` 

The fact thus remains that, though Inglesant and More are repre- 
sented as holding converse together, it is in reality More talking . to 
himself—himself, that is, differently circumstanced and developed by 
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other fortunes and influences. The 
romantic enough. for Mr. Shorthouse, al 
the vivid sense of the personal presence 
feature in Inglesant’s career; but there 1 
Dr. More affords in the main outlines of his 
ment the basis for that delicately drawn, laborious bo 
made such a mark upon our late literature. 

After Lady Conway’s death, More was .so far identified with her 
family and friends, as to write a preface, in the character of Van 
Helmont, for her “ Remains.” At one time he thought of abandoning 
his collegiate life for his rectory of Ingoldsby in Lincolnshire ; he 
intended to settle there with some friend as curate, and spend his 
time in.quiet parochial work and study—but the scheme came to 
nothing. It may be doubted whether even he would have been proof 
against the trials of a country rectory ; at Cambridge, indeed, he had 
quiet as much as he wished, but he had stimulus too: at Ingoldsby - 
he would have had enforced quiet without the stimulus. 

He was elected into the Royal Society, before it was established by 
charter, in order to add lustre to it ; for, though he never aimed at it, 
he had acquired long before his death a great reputation by his 
writings, which, as. Mr. Chishall, the eminent bookseller of the day, 
said, ruled all the other booksellers in London. 

He was a very laborious writer ; his works fill folio sigue and 
- are full of curious learning, with a strange streak of humour, de- 

scending at times to a coarseness of expression which would not be 
tolerated now. 
His voice, as was said, was somewhat inward, and not suited to the 
pulpit; and so he determined to give the world his thoughts in writing. 
The chief works are the “ Mystery of Godliness ” and the “ Mystery 
of Iniquity ; ” the first of these being an exhaustive inquiry in many 
books into thessature and spirit of heathen religions. It may be said 
at once that his method of treating the subject is unjust; he is far 
too anxious, in his zeal for the Truth, to attribute to them a licentious 
or contemptible origin and obscene of meaningless ceremonies. The 
“ Mysteries of Eleusis,” which, according to Socrates, had much sym- 
bolism of a strangely exalted type, are treated by More as both super- 
-stitious and dissolute—even Apollonius of Tyana, who, whether -he 
existed actually or not, at least exhibits a high type of the Stoic ideal, 
is a solemn puppet in his eyes. When he has, then, to his satisfaction 
demonstrated the worthless and debasing character of these rites — 
_ which is surely to shut the eyes to the inextinguishable hunger for 
the holy expression of life, in worship, that has never really deserted 
the human race—he proceeds to bring the Christian faith upon the 
stage, and to show how it satisfies the deepest and highest instincts 
` of humanity. 
But More cannot be saa to have been a Christian in the sense 
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ancis of Assisi were Christians ; he did 
al relation with Christ which is so pro- 
e conception of the Christian ideal. He 
ate Deist; he realized the indwelling of © 
eart, and the divine excellence of the Son 

ut it was as a pattern, and not as a friend, that he 
upon Him; the light that he followed was the uncovenanted 
dinate. For it is necessary to bear in mind that More and the 
Cambridge Platonists taught that the Jewish knowledge of the 
mysteries of God had passed through some undiscovered channel into 
the hands of Pythagoras and Plato; and that the divinity of their ` 
teaching was directly traceable to their connection with Revelation. 
They looked upon Plato and Pythagoras as predestined vehicles of 
God’s spirit, appointed to prepare the heathen world for the reception 
of the true mysteries, though not admitted themselves to full par- 
ticipation in the same. 

Besides these books, which are ‘profound and logical, and composed ` 
in a style which is as admirable in comparison to the ordinary writ- 
ing of the times as Professor Seeley’s is to ordinary writing now, 
he drifted away into some rather grotesque speculations on the subject 
of Apocalyptical interpretation ; of this he says, humorously, himself, 
that while he was writing it “his nag was over free, and went. even 
faster than he desired, but he thought it was the right way ”—and 
there is something pathetic indeed in the way in which the passionate 
seekers after truth of those times beat their heads against the various 
theories of the direct communication of God with man, such as wara- 
ing dreams and visions, and’ the face of the heavens by night. The 
idea is beautifully presented in “ John Inglesant,’”’ where he says to his 
brother, who has produced a false horoscope of himself: “I would 
have you think no more of this, with which a niches man has tried 
to make the heavens: themselves speak falsely. 7“ . . Father, St. 
Clare taught it me among other things, and T face seen many 
strange answers that he hes known himself—but it is shameful that 
the science should be made a tool of by designing men.” 

This is said so naturally, with so simple and melancholy a faith, 
that it seems to me to reproduce the feeling of eyen the more refined 
and cultivated men of the time about such ae in an infinitely 
affecting way. 

. Besides these there are published letters of bey More’ s, prolix 

for the general reader, but interesting enough if the man’s own 
personality appeals to you; some very disappointing hymns and 
didactic poems, stiff and.unlovely to a strange degree for so deep . 
‘and graceful a writer; and many other scattered works, such 
as the “ Enchiridion Ethicum,” which it is impossible to allude to 
here. l 

He had a very facile style: he used to say that his friends had. =~ 
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always wanting him to go up upon a's 
» but that was not his way: he should ni 
done in the world if he could not have Ņ 
He said that when he sat down to write; 
_ perfectly clear, yet they were too numerous } 
his way through them as through a wood. Ho 
‘correct : the thing must. go as he first wrote it ; ‘ if he saw an 
in the first draft, he could correct them, ihoagh it was not easy to 
. him—that this correction went against the grain and seldom seemed 
to him ŝo savoury as the rest.” He was not inclined to over-value 
his work. “Like the ostrich,” he said, “ I lay my eggs in the sand, 
and hope they will prove vital and prolific in time.” 

Though he produced very voluminous writings, yet he sometimes 
manifested a strong and healthy repugnance to the task of expressing 
himself: he had none. of the gloomy laboriousness that is never 
satisfied with its performance, and yet never takes a lively pleasure 
in it. When he had finished one of his more lengthy works, he said 
pleasantly to a friend, as he threw down his pen: “Now for three 
months I will neither think a wise thought, nor speak a wise word, 
nor do a wise thing.” Once in the middle of some troublesome work he 
said, with considerable irritation, to 4 friend who was sitting with him, 
“When I once get my hands out of the fire, I shall not very suddenly 
thrust them in afresh.” In a letter to Dr. Worthington, Master of Jesus, 
he says: “I am infinitely pleased that I find my obligation of writing 
books not too fierce in me, and myself left free to my own more 
private meditations. I have lived the servant of the public hitherto :.it 
is.a great ease to me to be manumitted thus and left to the polishing 
of myself, and licking myself whole of the wounds I have received in 
these hot services ; ” adding that as soon as he was free from his present 
business, his purpose was to recoil into that dispensation he’ was in 
before he wrote-ax published anything to the world—in which he says 
he very sparingly so much as read any books, but sought a more 
near union with a certain life and sense (the sixth sense), “ which I 
infinitely prefer before the or paes of mere reason or the wantonness 
of the trimmest imagination.” 

He had no turn for dry and laborious criticism ; he studied hing 
more than words: of his own skill in dead languages, though it was 
in reality very considerable, he spoke jestingly, in that depreciating 
ironical way that he always used of himself—that he was like the 
man that passed by a garrison with a horse-shoe hanging at his belt, 
when a bullet being shot at him struck right upon it, upon which he 
remarked, “ that a little armour was sufficient, if well placed ;” and 
he often said, in writing his books, that when he came to criticism 
and quotation, it was “ like’ going -over ploughed lands.” 

I subjoin a few extracts from an ode by a gentleman, entitled the 
“Ingenious and Learned Mr. Norris,’ which is prefixed to Ward’s 
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sition has great merit; it is in Cowley’s . 
of the art of Gray. It serves, I think, to 
hich his contemporaries deliberately held 
ts in kis life and work which seem most 


“ Truth’s outer courts were trod before, 
Sacred was her recess: that was reserved for More.” 


“ Thou our great catholic professor art, 


e All science is annexed to thy unerring chair,” 


“ Some lesser synods of the wise 
The Muses kept in Universities. 
But never yet till in thy soul ' 
Had they à council ecumenical.” 

And again :— 

e Strange restless curiosity ! 
Adam himself came short of thee: 
He tasted of the fruit, thou bear’st away the tree.” ` 


“ How calm thy life, how easy, how secure, 
Thou intellectual epicure.” 


The conclusion is :— 


“ Thy stage of learning ends ere that of life be done : 
_.  There’s now no work for thy accomplished mind 
But to survey thy conquests, and inform mankind.” 

He was a tall, spare man, well proportioned. and graceful; his 
face was noted for its serene and lively air. He was of ruddy com- 
plexion, which grew pale in later life, though always clear and 
spirited; and “his eye,’ says a friend who was often with him, 
“ was hazel,” and as vivid as an eagle’s. He had luxurious tastes in 
dress, and the air of a courtier: none of the clownishness of the 
retired scholar was in the least perceptible in his motions, words, or 
general bearing. 

His portrait represents him in his later years as much such a man 
as we should have imagined: he wears his hair, which was light and 
long, over his shoulders, and a faint streak of moustache upon his 
upper lip; the face is grave, but not displeasing ; it has the broad 
arched forehead, strongly iidented, that is characteristic of mascu- 
line intellect; very high and prominent cheek-bones, big firm lips, 
and a massive chin; the face is healthy and not attenuated ; the 
eyes clear and steady, the right eyelid being somewhat drooped, thus 
conveying a humorous look to’ ‘the face; he wears the black gown, 
with girded cassock, and a great silk scarf—the amussis dignitatis— 
over his: shoulders; the gown is tied at the neck by strings; and the 
broad white bands give a precise and quiet air to the whole. 

Though temperate and abstemious in life and diet, he was not 
in the least what we should call an ascetic; he tried some experiments 
in diet in early life, such as vegetarianism, which he practised for a 
whole year, but found it did not suit him, and came back to meat; 
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„in fact, though he usually dined in Hall} 
Friday, when fish was eaten, and dined 
. meat because he found it more wholes 
abstainer—his regular drink was small bee 
enthusiastic panegyric, saying that it was a divs 
the open air; he said he would always be in it I 
studied best in an arbour without his hat, so that the air mig 
on his temples. He was very sensitive’ to, weather, and found that 

the autumn brought with it a melancholy which distressed him. 

At the age of sixty-six he’ wrote his last book, and returned to the 
quiet contemplative life which suited him so well, and he says that he 
never had enjoyed so long a period of serene light and inward happi- 
ness; but clouds began to gather in his mind—in reality it was the 
failing body, but he attributed it to the mind, and was rather unhappy 
about himself. He was then attacked by a kind of low fever, and 
fainted one evening in the Combination Room after supper: however, 
as a healthy man is apt to do, he paid.no attention to this, but he 
found himself growing weaker. Once pathetically, as he sat talking in 
his room, he spread out his hands in the sun; they were thin and 
delicate with growing weakness. “My body,” he said, “ is- strangely 
run out.” He then began to suffer from sleeplessness; for weeks 
together he could get no rest. “I thought I should have died 
laughing,” he said to Dr. Ward, “but I find myself like a fish out of 
its element, that lies tumbling in the dust of the street.” Then, after 
a pause: “I am but the remains of an ordinary man.”. His mind 
began to fail him; he could no longer read or think. He said to 
Dr. Davies, an old friend, that some one had said to him that this, if ` 
known, might prejudice his writings; “ but,’ he added, “ I have read 
of a person, an excellent mathematician, who at last came to dote, 

. but none will say that any of his former demonstrations were any 
the worse for that.’ : : a 

At last he got very weary of- the weakness and the long strain. 
“Never any person,” he said, “ ever thirsted more after his meat and 
drink than I do for a release from the body. Yet,” he added, “I 
deserved greater afflictions from the hand of God than those I have 
met with.” He dwelt much on the next world.- “I am glad to 
think when I am gone,” he said, “that I shall, still converse with- 
this world in my writings. But it is a greater satisfaction to me that 
I'am going to those with whom I shall be as well acquainted in a 
quarter of'an hour as if I had known them many years.” l 

The day before he died an old friend came to see him. Henry 
More was very silent, but at last broke out: “ Doctor, I have 
marvellous things to tell you.” “Sir,” said the other, “ you are full, 
I suppose, of Divine joy.” ‘ Full,” he said, with tears in his eyes, 
The other saw. he was so extremely weak that he forbore to question . 
him farther. When his nephew came to see him in the evening, he 
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gone. “I am going to play you no 
t going to trot and loll and hang on.” 
erstood that he had only a few hours to 
diem!” ‘he said, quoting from Cicero. 
st words. He died as the day was dawning, 
rse who sat by him did not know when the 
He was laid to rest in the College Chapel, having 
just entered upon his seventy-third year. 
The great and singular charm of such a life is its union of mystical 
tendencies with such perfect sanity. For nearly half a century he 
lived in a light which he did not invent, but found. He cannot be 
_ suspected of fanaticism or weakness; from the day.that he found 
peace in life to the day tnat he entered into rest, he lived in the 
` strength of a magnificent ideal. His great discovery burst upon 
him like a flash of light—the nearness and accessibility of God, 
whom he had been seeking so far off and at such an inaccessible 
and transcendent height; his realization of the truth that the 
kingdom of ‘God, does not dwell in great sublimities, and, so-to speak; 
upon the mountain tops, but that it is within each one of us. But this 
very simplicity he saw was the cause of the unpopularity of the 
greatest ideals. Men prefer their own Abana and Pharpar to the little- 
-river rushing in desolate places. A doctrine does not recommend 
itself to the busy thinkers of the world unless it be huge and 
arduous; and thus he made up his mind to be lonely in the world, 
to face and support the isolation of greatness. “At first, indeed,” 
he said, “the truth appeared so very clear, as well as glorious to 
me, that I fancied I should have carried’ all before me; but a little 
experience served to cure me of this vanity: “I quickly perceived 
that I was not likely to be.over- popular.” 
And yet, by facing and adopting this ‘difficulty, ię gaiņed the very 
thing on which he had turned his back. He made a success of life. He 
' was not for ever dying to the world; he lived in it. Though diseased 
and shattered moralists may talk of the vanity of human aims and the * 
worthlessness‘ of life, it surely has its meaning. We are not thrust 
into a pit from which our only duty isto escape. Something of the 
greatness and glory of the higher region dwells in the grace and 
beauty of the nether world. Shadows they may be of far-off trans- 
cendent realities, but the very shadows of divine things are from their 
_ origin divine, ‘To gain a true standard; to trace the permanent _ 
elements; to fight the darkness at every inch: ‘this is to live life to the 
uttermost—not to slink out of it, not to despise it, not to make light 
_ of it. These are the resources of the .cynic, the disappointed man, 
‘the involuntary saint; but to live in the world and not be of it— 
this is the secret of the light that emanates from but is not confined 
to Heaven. 
Arrnur BENSON. 


~~ 


THE RIGHTS OF CHILDREN. 


T may safely be affirmed that there is no portion of our English 
law more anomalous and defective, none more discreditable to 

the conscience of a Christian nation, or more at variance with the 
interests of a civilized community, than that which deals with the 
"tights and claims of children. No class is so neglected by the law as- 
this most helpless, yet all important, section of the body politic. The 


rights of prisoners, paupers, lunatics, those of the brutes themselves, ` 


are more strictly guarded and more carefully defined than are the 
rights of children.’ It will scarcely be credited by thosé who have 
not given attention to the subject, that, under recent legislation, a 
horse or dog has better legal safeguards against its owner’s neglect or 
cruelty, than can be claimed for the little child who is born into‘the 
“ custody ” of drunken, dissolute, or brutal parents. We have it on the’ 
authority of Chief Justice Cockburn, as an established fact, “ that, 
except under the Poor Laws, there is no legal obligation on the part’ 
‘of a father to maintain his child, unless, indeed, the neglect to do so 
should bring the case within the criminal laws.” It is a matter of 
constant occurrence that a family of children are kept from starvation 
by the ceaseless, slavish toil of the mother alone, while the father 
‘consumes in vicious indulgence the whole of his earnings, not one 
penny of which can be claimed for the children’s support, unless the 
wife herself resorts to the miserable expedient of applying in formå 
pauperis to the Poor Law. authorities for relief. And to go still 
deeper into this Slough of Despond, those who are familiar with the 
statute law upon this subject will bear me out in the statement, that, 
short of palpable and serious injury to health, a child may be mal- ` 
treated, underfed, and neglected, by either parent, or by both, with 
almost absolute impunity. The maximum of power with the mini- 
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by the framers of the law, until in 1876 
e first time recognized as an element in 
the new Education Act, amended from that 
to be the “duty” of a parent to educate his 
an must provide the pence for his child’s schooling now, 
Bunimoned before a magistrate to show cause for failing so to 
do. But he may keep it just above starvation point, and pour his 
wages down his own throat in drink, and English law, as yet, declines 
to take cognizance of the fact. Thousands of young children never 
know the comfort of a satisfying meal, or know it only through the 
charity that provides “ free dinners” for the poor, while the father 
spends in a single day, on his own vicious indulgence, what would 
support his children for a week. 

For such cases the law as it now stands offers practically no 
redress. ‘ Common-sense and humanity alike forbid that these 
wretched infants should be left, starved and hunger-bitten, to grow 
up with constitutions enfeebled and flaccid from privation, unequal 
to the struggle of after-life, fit only to be a constantly recurring 
burden on the public purse. Yet the very charity that is roused to 
their relief does but feed with one hand the vices of the parents, while 
ministering with the other to the children’s needs. A child cannot 
be starved outright without risk of bringing those in whose 
“custody ” it is within the meshes of the law. But if it is kept, 
as thousands are, just on the safe side of starvation, the “free 
meals” which humanity imperatively demands for it are, as a rule, 
simply a sop to the Cerberus of drink. The parent is, denuded of 
even the pitiful rag of responsibility with which the law invests 
him, and the cost of the child’s “keep” goes to the.-publican’s 
account. 

Finally—and this is a point of no little importance—a man, 
whatever his means and position may be, is under no legal cbligation 
to make provision for the maintenance, after his decease, of his 
children, legitimate or otherwise. English law aliows him, if he 
pleases, to make over to other people every farthing that he possesses, 
leaving his own children helpless and destitute, to be supported at the 
cost of the community at large. Cases might even be cited in which 
a man has willed away, not only his own estate, but also the unsecured 
property of his wife, leaving her and his children penniless, while 
dissolute strangers enjoyed the wealth which was rightfully, and 


should have been legally, the inheritance of those for whom he was’ 


bound in‘duty to provide. And here, in passing, we may note the 

curious legal anomaly that, while a man is free from even the shadow 

of obligation as regards the after-maintenance of his children, the law 

. allows him, by means of the appointment of guardians, to exercise a 
VOL. LIV. EE 


d seem to have been the object’ aimed at, — 
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‘or two ago, this posthumous authority of 
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control over them after his decease, alm 
life. Until the passing of the Guardia 


in almost total disregard of the surviving p 
a noteworthy instance of the possession of a 
the existence of any corresponding obligation. 
To sum up.briefly. The responsibilities of a parent as~re. 
children areas follows :—He is bound to recognize each child, up to 
the age of sixteen, as a part of his family. He can be proceeded 
against by the Poor Law authorities if he allows it to become charge- 
able to the parish, and under the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1868, 
sec. 37, the guardians of the poor can also institute proceedings: 


.against him. if, by his wilful neglect, it suffers “serious injury to 


health ” while in his custody. Anything short of this the law is 
powerless to touch. The Education of Act of 1876 further makes it 
his duty “to cause it to receive efficient elementary instruction in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic.” The responsibility falls upon 
both one and the other of married parents. In other cases it -rests 
with the mother alone. A woman, under any circumstances, if she 
has means of her own, is bound to maintain all her children, whether 
born in wedlock or not. A man, on the contrary, is bound only to- 
maintain the children of his wife; his own children, though acknow- 
ledged and even brought up by him as such, have no legal claims 
upon him, unless or until a contract of marriage’ has been signed 
between the mother and himself. 

- Where such contract has not been signed, the mother has discre- 
tionary power, within twelve months of the child’s birth, to institute 
proceedings against him on her own behalf in a court of summary 
jurisdiction: and if her evidence is corroborated “in some material 
particular” by further testimony, she can recover from him a sum 
varying from sixpence to five shillings a week, during the time that: 
she is herself liable in law for the maintenance of the child. It must 
be observed that this payment represents legally an obligation due to 
the mother only, not in any way to the child itself. For if the 
mother dies, or ceases to claim it, no one can demand it on the 
child’s behalf. The child itself is regarded in the eyes of the law as 
filius nullius, without claims of any kind upon the author of its being, 
and is shut out from even the shadow of a right to a father’s care. 

Such are, the legal limits of parental responsibility. We may 
shortly inquire now how far they correspond with the natural rights 
of children, and in what direction the law, as it now stands, needs 
strengthening or amending, in order that thesé rights may be secured. 

It- may be laid down as an axiom that every child born into the 
nation possesses as its birthright a claim to the minimum of clothing, 
shelter, food, and training needed to fit it for becoming in due time 
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the community. If we decline to admit 
conclusion that a child holds ite life in 
y right; and that chance alone must deter- 
e any share in the benefits of civilization 
en, this right of the child to support and 
uestion arises, Who is responsible for its claims being 


It is difficult, except on purest communistic grounds, to avoid the 
answer that the responsibility rests upon the parents jointly, but 
primarily upon the father of the child: 

“If a man takes upon himself the responsibility of adding another unit to 
the sum total of the population, he is bound to secure the community from 
receiving, in the person of his child, the dead weight of an additional burden, 
which may have to be supported ; for years at the public cost in a poorhouse, 
hospital, or prison. The maintenance and education of his child are a debt 
due from every parent to the community of which both himself and it are a 
component part, due until such time as the child is able to support itself. 
They are a debt due also from the parent to the child, which has been 
launched without its own consent upon the world. And if a parent refuses 
or fails to discharge the obligations which he has himself incurred, Society, or 
its deputy the Law, is bound to'step in and secure both the child's interests 
and its own, against the neglect or criminality of the natural guardian.” * 

It might be supposed that such neglect, in its grosser forms at 
least, would be found to be as rare as itis unnatural; but experience 
too clearly proves the contrary. The working of the Education Act, 
the Penny Dinner system, and still- more lately the action of the 
Liverpool, London, and other Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, have brought to light an appalling amount of semi- 
starvation, ill-treatment, and neglect, to which children are subjected 
with impunity at the hands of drunken, dissolute, or-idle and impro- 
vident parents. It is computed that in London alone there are on 
an average at least 40,000 children in want of a single good meal a 
day. It has been stated officially that in same of the London Board 
schools, at least one-third of the children come breakfastless to school, 
while fully one-fourth would frequently have no mid-day meal at all, 
were it not provided for them by charity; aud I may add that the 
statement has been confirmed to me, from their own experience, by 
teachers in Board schools which I have visited in the slums of some 
of our large tawns. Yet shocking as such a state of things may 
seem, it is beyond question that in a large proportion, if not in the 
actual majority of such cases, this semi-starvation of children is due, 
not to honest poverty on the parents’ part, but to the improvident 
or vicious habits, which have too literally taken the children’s bread 
and cast it to the dogs. Again, recent agencies have revealed an 
amount of wanton cruelty practised towards young children by brutal 


* Prize Essays issued by the Central Council for promoting Self-supporting Penny 
¢ Dinners, 
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parents, in the lower strata of society esp 
to contemplate. The grosser cases come, n 
the law; but those which are punished o 
tion of thoes which are or may be perpetra 
of wanton and disgraceful neglect and cruelt 
brought before the London and Liverpool societies, whic 
impossible to deal with’ under any existing statute. The-w 
of English law in this direction is acknowledged even by.those who 
have to administer it themselves. “ Had it been a dog,” said a 
magistrate who was appealed to in a case of this kind, “ I could have 

‘helped you. But it is only a child, and I am powerless to assist.” 
What is needed is a short “ Sustenance and Protection of Children Act,” . 
which shall so define, extend, and strengthen legislation, that parents 
offending thus against their children’s rights, shall be. brought as 
effectually within reach of the law as they are now if they neglect 
their “ duty,” as laid down in the Education Act of 1876. In America, 
which is far before the mother country in regard to the treatment of 
children, admirable proyision to thas effect is made. by we statute 
iay of various States. ' 

- It ought not to be difficult to secure an Act. Certainly, if the ie 
so far interferes with the “liberty of the subject ” as to compel a 
drunken or idle parent to provide for the education of his child, it 
may be called upon to interfere further, in order to secure young 
children, more effectually than at present, against habitual starvation, 
ill-usage, and neglect, on the part of those Who have made themselves 
responsible to society for the maintenance and well-being of their 
offspring. 

But there is a yet s depth of child misery and neglect 

than that which such an extension of the Education Act would 
reach. I ‘refer to that most wretched, helpless,- and neglected 
'class of the community, the children of unmarried parents, of the 
lower ranks especially, ot less than 50,000 children annually are 
born in this country under these deplorable conditions. A large 
proportion of these children have to be kept at the cost of the com- 
munity, in workhouses, orphanages, or district schools, at an average 
cost of about £20 per annum foreach child. Others are dragged up 
as best the mothers can, until they reach the age when they may be 
legally turned adrift to struggle for themselves. The majority of the 
remainder perish in infancy or early childhood, by neglect, privation, 
or, too often, by a violent death. 

Whatever else may be denied by law to these hapless little beings, 
their right at least to life ought to be more securely guarded by our 
Legislature than it is at present. . Let the mother, in such cases, -be 
what she may, the child itself, every child born into a civilized, not 
to speak of a Christian community, has undoubtedly claims, which « 
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de, not on one parent only, but on both, 
nee, and therefore jointly responsible for . 
nuance of that existence. The mortality 
class, especially the number of deaths by 
in excess of even the highest rate among the 
t population. Can it be said that the just claims of 
apless victims are either conceded or secured to them, when 
the law holds one parent only, and that one the weakest, responsible 
for their safety and well-being ? 

No plea need here be urged in extenuation of the crime, when a 
child thus unfathered by the law meets with death at the mother’s 
hands. But there can be no question that the crime of child-murder 
under such circumstances would be greatly checked, if both parents _ 
were held in due degree responsible. Nature herself has provided 
for the feebleness of children the safeguard of a twofold parentage, 
fitting the one parent to supply nourishment and tendance, while ‘to 
the stronger of the two she assigns the function of protection and 
support, To weaken or destroy'this natural safeguard by the legal- 
release of either parent from responsibility for the safety of the child, 
is in effect a return towards the state of savagery, rather than: an 
advance to a higher civilization. Here, again, there ought to be no 
insuperable difficulty in making legal provision—I. That whenever 
the mother of a child born out of wedlock is tried for the murder 
of such child, and it is proved or alleged that her condition as an 
unmarried mother had led to the commission of the crime, then the 
father of the murdered child, if his paternity has been or can be 
established, shall be summoned also on a criminal count as contribu- 
tory to the deed. II. That, under similar circumstances, tne charge 
of concealment of birth, if made against one parent, shall be a criminal 
charge against both alike. i i 

Difficulties no doubt would arise in the working of such an Act. 
But, on the other hand, they are caused to a still greater extent by 
the absence of it. Justice itself is brought into contempt when 
some wretched mother, scarcely more perhaps than a child herself, 
is condemried to death, or to the blotting out of her life until mid- 
womanhood in prison, for the half-frenzied attempt to escape from a 
burden whose crushing, intolerable weight she was no longer able to 
bear alone. Granting, if we will, that the mother’s punishment in 

_ such a case is not greater than her guilt, can society be held clear of 
the blood of the little child that is done to death because unfathered 
by the law? Can either parent of any child be held wholly free 
from responsibility, either to. the child itself or to the community at — 
large, for the helpless life which, once given, it becomes murder to 
take away, anda crime on the mother’s part even to conceal? 
Again, in numberless cases, of this description, a jury, rather than 
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convict one guilty parent, while the oth 
of the two goes free, will seize on the m 
convict at all, Can it be said that the’ 
under such- circumstances, for either the p 
of this form of crime? 

But, indeed, it is to the interest of the ‘body politic : 
than of the helpless individual unit, that.our present loo 
inefficient laws should be so strengthened and amended, as to secure 
the rights of children more effectually than at present against the 
cruelty, neglect, or legalized desertion of their natural protectors. 
The mass of chronic poverty, of pauperism, disease, and crime which 
at this moment clogs the wheels of progréss, and which forms one of 
the most insoluble problems of modern life, has its origin mainly in 
the refusal or neglect of the natural claims of children. It is 
difficult for those who have not investigated the subject to form any ' 
adequate conception of the amount of this neglect, or of the misery 
and mischief, both to the child and to the State, which are its 

“necessary consequences. The thiug to be steadily borne in mind is 
that this mass of neglected, half-starved, suffering childhood forms a 
portion, and a large proportion too, of the raw material out of. which 
the future manhood and womanhood of the nation. are being evolved. 
Every year, as we have said, 50,000 children are born into the nation, 
half-orphaned by the law from birth, subject to all 'the dangers, ° 
privations, and disabilities attached to that condition. What an 
accumulated mass of degraded, unfathered childhood will there be 
amongst us, before the survivors of this year’s contingent shall have 
reached the age when they may be supposed capable of picking up a 
living for themselves! Yet this is but a fraction of the wretched 
total of children more unfortunate in some respects than‘ these-— 
children born into the “custody” of drunken, dissolute, and brutal 

` parents, who starve, maltreat, or neglect them, abusing the power, 
without discharging the obligations, of that most sacred and inalienable 
of all human relationships. 

‘What becomes of this degraded, TER mass when the age of 
childhood is past? There is hardiy a question, perhaps, that can be 
asked, which it concerns us more, as a nation anxious for our own 
prosperity, to answer aright than this. We have in our Elementary 
schools throughout the country about three and a half millions of 
children, all told. Of this number somewhat less than half a million 
annually reach the limit of age under the Code, and pass out of 
school. And of this half a million or so, we shall be within the mark 
if we reckon 5 per cent., or nearly 25,000 children annually, as belong- 
ing to the class under consideration. The Education Act has done 
its best for them. It has swept them up into its Elementary schools, 
where'it has given them “ efficient instruction in reading, writing, * 
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vided them, for a part of each school day, 
an amount -of comfort unknown in their 
unfrequently it has been the means, through 
ng their hunger by at least one meal a day. 
em, nor has it made it the “duty” of the 
m to be taught, how to earn their own subsistence; 
or themselves ” is the task to which such children are 
driven the moment they are free from school. “ Book-learning,” 
which is all the Code has given them, is practically useless here. It 
does little or nothing to help them to the immediate pence which 
they must procure or starve. They have had no chance as yet, and: 
„they have none now, of learning how to produce anything of value to 
the world they live in. The only course open to them is to crowd 
into the already overcrowded market of unskilled labour. And there 
they stay; consumers, but not producers; unable to do anything that 

the world around them wants; unwilling drones in the social hive. 
The toughest and strongest, the more quick-witted and energetic, 
push out occasionally into something better. But the bulk of them 
remain, their numbers accumulating with each annual contingent ; 
the huge mass assuming, year by year, more unmanageable propor- 
tions; until now the number and condition of the “ unemployed” 
has become one of the most formidable problems of the day, the 
despair of statesmen and economists on the one hand, and of humanity 

on the other; a problem which, unless it is solved, holds within it a 

menace to the peace and security of society itself. i 

Given the conditions, however, of the problem, we may hope to see 

our way in some measure to a solution. Simply stated, they are 
these. In an old and crowded civilization like our own, where the 
land is no longer sufficient to feed its multiplied inhabitants, we must, 

- if we are to exist and prosper, have a continually increasing proportion 
of skilled workers, able to produce what food-producing countries 

‘ want, and at a price which induces them to take it from us. Fifty 
years ago this country practically fed itself from its own resources, 
finding in the tillage of the soil the main outlet for its stock of 
unskilled labour, We are importing now, to meet the wants of our 

` increasing population, not less than £115,000,000 of foreign food per 
annum; and unskilled labour, of which such a surplus exists amongst us, 

can do little towards producing the equivalent in value of this amount 

of food. ‘This surplus, fed wholesale year by year from the ceaseless 
tide of neglectéd, half-starved, untrained childhood, tends continually 

to increase; while ‘the demand for what untrained unskilled hands can 

do, remains for the most part stationary. If we are to prosper as a 
nation, and support in comfort an increasing population, we must cut 

off or materially reduce this choking influx of labour, which, because 

> unskilled, must remain useless and unemployed. One means, anda 
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most: important one, to this end, is the est 
trade schools; and public attention has not 
soon to the necessity for effort in this di 
establishment of such schools, in whatever 
They will improve the quality of skilled lab 
little to check the flow of useless unskilled comp 
ment from the class under consideration. Children ot the cia 
question will profit nothing by such schools, for the simple reason 
that their parents.will refuse to send them. They prefer the cheap 
and easy plan of pushing out their offspring to pick up a living: 
“ anyhow,” so soon as the hold of the School Attendance Committee’ 
is relaxed. oad : 

A more effectual mode of dealing with the difficulty would pro- 
bably be found in an extension of the Day Industrial School System. 
Provision is already made in the Education Act, 1876, for the 
establishing, building, and maintaining of day industrial schools, if, 

“ owing to the circumstances of any class of population, a school in 
which industrial training, elementary education, and one or‘ more 
meals a day, but not lodging, are provided, is necessary or expedient 
for the proper training and control of the children of such a class.” 
Towards the expenses of the children ‘Parliament may: contribute a 
sum not exceeding one shilling per week for each child; and the 
parent must also contribute a sum not exceeding two shillings per 
week, as ordered by the magistrate, and payable to the- school 
authorities in aid of their expenses. 

We have in these provisions machinery of precisely the’ kind 
required, and needing the application of motive force alone, whether- 
in the form of compulsory powers or of an enlightened and far-sighted 
benevolence, in order to become available for dealing with a large pro- 
portion of the existent evil. In some of the great cities of the States, 
where similar conditions prevail, notably in the city of New York, 
the Day Industrial School system, with its complement in the form: 
of night lodging-houses for the same class of children, has been 
carried on for many years, on an extensive scale, with signal success, - 
and with ‘surprising results in the decrease of vagrancy, crime, and 
drunkenness. Nearly 4000 children daily, in the-city of New York 
alone, ‘are reached by these schools, at an average cost, for food, - 
clothes, and teaching, of £5 a year for each child; a total of £20,000 
annually, of which sum about half is paid from State funds. The o 
night lodging-houses also, with kitchens and evening schools attached, 
prevent an untold amount of juvenile misery, vice, and crime. 
Nearly 10,000 childrer, about 600 nightly, were thus lodged last year 
in New York, their own payments being somewhat more than half of 
the expenses incurred. 

The Education Act of 1871 was inoperative to a great extent, . 
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only. It needed that enforcement of the 
lity, which brought every child in the king- 
e scope of the Act of 1876. We need the © 
e social conscience must be quickened, and . 
still further enforced and defined, if the lowest, 
wretched stratum of child-life amongst us is to 
ed, and raised into possession of even mee elementary rights 
ot civilized humanity. 

Again, I repeat, we cannot too strongly insist upon the fact that 
this underlying mass of wronged defrauded childhood, hidden, and 
for the most part unheeded by us, is working unceasingly upward 
towards the level of the adalt population, there to disclose itself in 
the various forms of poverty, pauperism, disease, and vice. At a 
great cost society provides itself with an array of hospitals, work- 
houses, reformatories, asylums, and refuges of every kind; and with- 
this miserable contingent ever streaming in, the supply still lags 
behind the need. Our utmost efforts, under existing conditions, are 
but like mopping up water under a running tap. The short and only 
sure way is, to stop the tap. 

No branch of class legislation would yield a more fruitful or cer- 
tain return than a well-considered measure for enforcing and protect- 
ing the rights of children, Those rights are identical with the 
interests of the State. To extend and strengthen legislation so as to 

_ fix more securely upon idle and improvident, on dissolute or drunken 
parents, the fulfilment of parental responsibility -in regard to the 
maintenance and industrial training, as well as the education of their 
children, would do more to lessen the amount of poverty, pauperism, 
and vice, in this country, than, perhaps, any scheme that could be 
otherwise devised, or any amount of effort on existing lines. 


Mary C. TABOR. 
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[Readers of this article will have seen that a Bill for the Protection of Children has . 
already been read a first time in the House of Commons.—Ip.] 


HE efforts which have been made during the last four years to 
raise geography from the low estate into which it had fallen in 


this country, both as a field of research and as a subject of education, , 


have been attended with a considerable measure of success. Lecture- 
ships have been established in our two great universities; the 
subject is beginning to be treated with some respect in our public 
schools; it occupies a prominent place in the University Extension 
programmes; its teaching in elementary ‘schools has been greatly 
improved ; text-books, atlases, and wall-maps of a high standard are 
being issued, and pictures, models, relief-maps, and other apparatus 


are being introduced; .while Chambers of Commerce, advocates of | 


technical education, and the Imperial Institute are convinced that the 
subject may be turned to practical account. 7 
Both in its scientific and in its practical aspects geography has 


been worked out in Germany by able men for many years, with rich |. 


and abundant results. Leaving aside mere text-books and com- 
pendiums of facts, the works dealing with the various applications of 
the subject that have been produced in Germany during the past 
half-century would fill many shelves in a library. Ever since Ritter’s 
time a specially human turn has been given to the subject by his 
countrymen; it has been recognized that the ultimate [task of 
geography as a whole is to study the earth as the dwelling-place of 
humanity. This aspect has come more and more into vogue in 
Germany;.and has- given rise to a special séction of the general 
subject under the name of Anthropo-Geography, which may be said 


* Since this article was in type, General Strachey’s Cambridge Lectures on 
Geography, have been published, and I am pleased to notice that he advocates the 
use of the term Applied Geography in somewhat the same sense as I do in this article. 
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aring on the interaction „between man and 
Fadings. Geography has been well defined as 
story; it is indeed the physical basis of all-. 
Tor does it not deal with the surface of the earth, 
features of mountain, table-land, plain, and desert, 
d river, forest and prairie, continents and islands, 
ice, rain and sunshine, in all their complicated combinations, 
Which, forming man’s immediate environment, must largely influence 
his activities in all directions? It is*the thorough grasp of this aspect 
of the subject which, in the hands of Ritter, Peschel, and their 
followers, has proved so increasingly fruitful of results in Germany. 

England, however, is not without her monumental productions in 
geography. Let us not forget the unrivalled collections of Hakluyt 
and Purchas, and their many ‘successors, which, filling scores of ` 
folios and quartos, form the raw material of geography, and are 
infinitely more interesting and more -profitable reading than ninety- 
‘nine ‘out of a hundred of the slender travellers’ tales with which we 
are flooded at the present day. The deeds of our daring forefathers, 
as they forged their way into every corner of the globe, quite as often, 
we fear, in the character of buccaneers as of explorers, receive worthy 
record in these great collections. Not qnly so, but in the past two 
centuries this raw material has been worked up into systematic 
treatises, fillmg many more quartos and folios, which present the facts 
in copious and instructive detail so far as they were known -at the 
time. But even this geographical industry has ceased in England 
for many years; when we want such treatises nowadays we ‘have to 
import them from abroad; we have to adapt an intensely German 
Hellwald, or translate the masterly descriptions of Reclus. With 
all the wealth of material at our command, we have still to find a 
geographer capable of analysing it and elaborating it from the philo- 
sophical, or scientific, or anthropo-geographical standpoint. England 
has not yet produced a Ritter or a Peschel, a Ratzel or a Penck. But 
if our geographers have been blind to the capabilities of their science, 
we have not been without men having knowledge and insight enough 
to perceive the intimate bearings of geographical conditions on collec- ` 
tive humanity, on man in his strivings after political, social, and 
industrial development. Our own literature can furnish us with 
brilliant examples of the successful application of geography to the 
interpretation of history and the elucidation of the progress of 
civilization. 

Readers of Green must recall his “ Making of England.” Why 
have we still an Irish and a Welsh and a Highland question with us ? 
Simply, as Green shows, because the geography of England was as it 
was when the ruthless Teutons landed to harry the Celtic population 
of these islands. Green’s graphic picture of the dense forests in the 
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south of England, and of the swamps and 
the progress of the invaders into the interior 
be forgotten by his readers. These and si 
tended seriously to influence the progress and t 
conquest, as well as the ultimate distribution and 
various types which compose the population of the 
In the west, owing again to the topography of the country, 1 
centuries to reduce Wales and its essentially- -British or Celtic inhali 
tants,.who, had the Teutonic hordes been able to reach them in the 
first, heat of their conquering career, would have been completely 
crushed, if not destroyed ; a Welsh question would have been rendered 
as impossible as a ‘Kentish or an Hast-Anglian question.. So in the 
north, it was not till the middle of the last century that the essen- 
' tially Celtic population of the then inaccessible Highlands was sub- 
dued by the successors of the Teutonic invaders, and even yet the 
geographical conditions favour Celtic survivals, and nourish a 
Crofter question. As for Ireland, her present troubles, which are 
also ours, are all due to St. George’s Channel and her own bogs. Had 
the subsidence which began in so recent a geological period not pro- 
- eeeded so far; had Ireland and England been still, as of yore, one 
continuous land, her conquest would have been begun long before it 
was, and would have been at least as complete as that of Wales and 
Scotland. Not only would the infusion of Teutonic blood have 
been much greater than it has been, but Ireland would probably have 
been as ready to succumb to the Reformation as any other part of the 
United Kingdom. 

‘But, indeed, the geographical position of thé British islands as a 
whole, and it has often been pointed out, has had very much to do 
with the peculiar character of their political, social, and industrial 
development. . Had that subsidence—so recent and so compara- 
tively shallow—not taken place which severed England from the 
Continent, had the Thames continued to be a tributary of the ‘Rhine, 
` and England only a northern extensior of France, how very different 
would have been the course of European history, and the character of 
those migrations which, under existing conditions, have peopled the 

bulk of two continents with English-speaking peoples ! 

"Such are some of the results either brought out or suggested by 
Green’s treatment of English history from the geographical standpoint. 
The history of any other part of the world treated after the same 
manner would yield results unattainable where humanity is dealt with 
. apart from its geographical setting. I certainly do not claim that this 
is the only aspect in which history ought to be studied; but if this 
important term in the historical problem is neglected, the final equation 
can never be satisfactory. This will be evident if we remember that 
geography is essentially the science of topographical distribution on 
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the distribution of the great features of the 
ce sustains, including man himself. And if we 
is the centre, the converging point of the science, 
ns must have ultimate reference to humanity, there 
f including too much within the field of the subject, of 
d what is strictly the sphere of some other department 
e. Since, then, much of political history really originates in 
n’s distribution in bodies or communities over the earth’s surface, 
his movements on that surface, or other changes in his relation to 
topographical environment, surely geographical conditions ought to 
be taken into account by every historian ambitious of being more than a. 
mere chronicler. True, we have historical geographies and historical 
atlases, some of them by eminent hands; but as a rule these concern 
themselves with mere changes of boundaries, without taking the 
trouble to inquire whether geography can shed any light on the causes 
of such changes, and teach nations a lesson for the future. The suc- 
cess which attended Green’s effort to discover how far historical events 
. are influenced by geographical conditions, ought surely to show that ` 
historical geography may be made. something more than a mere ques- 
tion of boundaries. 

How much, to take another example, has the peculiar geography of 
Holland had to do with the moulding of the strange history of that 
country? An eminent Dutch geographer once lamented to me—he 
was sorely troubled with rheumatism and asthma—that his country was 
only a river delta which had been peopled prematurely. But it is 
just because the inhabitants of this delta have been compelled from 
its very nature to struggle with their geographical conditions that 
they have acquired those habits which have rendered them the 
most prosperous and comfortable people in Europe. How splendidly,. 
moreover, did their network of waterways, dominated by the ocean, 
help them in their long struggle with Spain ? And is it not due to the 

` peculiar hydrographic conditions of the country that the Dutch have been 
for centuries a nation of navigators, traders, and colonizers ? Why isit, 
again, that a poor country like Norway, with almost nothing to export. 
but fish and timber, and whose trade is only one-fifteenth of that of 
the Netherlands, has a mercantile navy surpassed only by that of Great. 
Britain? From the very nature of their country, broken up into a 
maze of fjords and islands, more water than land, the Norse are com-- 
pelled to be a race of sailors; and as they have little or nothing of 
their own to carry, they have become carriers for the rest of the - 
world. 

‘When applied to what we may call the course of universal history, 
the progress of civilization, and the development, of the world’s com- 
merce, geography yields some curious and instructive results. Indeed, 
from this standpoint, an able Continental writer, M. Leon Metchnikoff, 
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divides history into four great periods. . Th 
which we have any knowledge were what we 
The great Assyro-Babylonian States were grouj 
watered. by the Euphrates and Tigris—Mesd 
Egypt was called the “ gift of the Nile.” The ba: 
may be regarded as the theatre of all the great 
history previous.to the advent of Europeans ; while the two 
waterways, the Hoangho and the Yangtse-Kiang, must have had m 
to do with the development of the peculiar civilization of China. 
These fluvial civilizations, so long as they remained fluvial, were 
essentially isolated; they could never become cosmopolitan. From 
the character. of the deltas of the Nile and of the-Mesopotamian rivers, 
the communities on their banks could make no use of them as high- 
ways to the ocean. The malarious delta of the Ganges was ecually | 
“a bar to oceanic intercourse, while the enterprise of China was directed 
to the plateaus and deserts of Central Asia rather than to the 
mysterious Pacific. which washed its shores. It was only when, partly 
by pressure from without and partly by human efforts to overcome 
disadvantageous geographical conditions, Mesopotamia and Egypt were 
placed in uninterrupted communication with the ocean, that ‘they 
became Mediterranean States; for the Persian Gulf is essentially of 
this character. What intercourse these peoples had before this was 
carried on almost solely.by land: - This isolated condition may be said 
to have ended about 800 z.c. By that time the Phoenicians had begun 
what may be regarded as the Mediterranean period of history—using 
the term in its widest sense, as applying not only to the land-locked 
sea between Europe and Africa, and its offshoots which debouch into 
the Euxine, but also to the Persian Gulf and-the Red Sea on the one 
hand, and the essentially inland North Sea and Baltic on the other. 
This Mediterranean period lasted for over 2000 years, and developed 
as much cosmopolitanism as was possible within its essentially narrow 
geographical limits. This period came to an abrupt termination 400 
years ago by the discovery of the other half of -the globe, and the 
initiation of what may be regarded as the Atlantic or Oceanic period, 
during which Europe has been spreading itself out in all directions; 
the isolation of nations has been broken down, geographical barriers 
to cosmopolitan intercourse have been or are being swept away, and 
sanguine philanthropists are hoping that the “ federation of the world” 
is approaching. 

All who have read Buckle’s “ History of Civilization ” will remem- 
ber the brilliant use which he makes, in the famous second chapter of 
the first volume, of geographical conditions as determining political 
and industrial development. Egypt is one of the examples which he 
there works out in detail, the greatness as well as the despotism of 
which he shows were due entirely to its peculiar geographical conditions. 
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And if, liké Buckle and Green, we include in history not merely the 
growth of States’ and of their political institutions, but also their 
industrial, social, and intellectual development, then the paramount 
- influence of geography becomes unmistakable. Buckle brings this 
out with his usual brilliance, not only in the case of Egypt. but 
also of India, Central America, and Peru; and Green, both in his 
"Histories -aid in his ‘‘ Short Geography of the British Islands,” 

avours, with much success, to show how the growth of our f 
industries and the situation of our great cities have been largely 
determined by conditions which are essentially geographical. Comte 
was not likely to overlook the intimate relations which subsist between 
geography and history in its widest sense. ‘‘ It would be impossible,” 
he wrote, “to conceive of any adequate history of humanity. apart 
from the real history of the terrestrial globe, the inevitable theatre of 
progressive human activity, and the various conditions of which must 
certainly, have exercised an important influence on the production 
of the various phases of human history, from the period when the 
physical and chemical conditions of our planet were such as to permit 
the continuous existence. of humanity.” 

It will thus be seen that the important results to be derived from 
the application of geography to history have been in a general way 
‘recognized even in this country. But the application has hitherto 
been altogether qualitative and not quantitative, and mainly because 
_the subject has been approached from the historical and not the 
geographical standpoint. In Germany, where a voluminous literature 
is growing up as the fruit of the precise and detailed cultivation of 
the geographical field, some of the results attained, in their bearings 
‘on humanity, have been correspondingly precise, quantitative, and 
tangible. Not only are these results likely to prove of service to the 
historical student, but, their bearings on industry, on commerce, on 
colonization, are of the most intimate character. Commercial geo- 
graphy, in Germany for example, is something that the merchant and 
the merchant's clerk can take with him into his office and apply to 
his every-day transactions, and not the useless thing which goes under 
that name in our own “commercial academies.” Then the vast im- 
portance of the subject with reference to the recent colonial enterprise 
of Germany has been recognized by the publication of a multitude 
of books on what may be regarded as the economical geography of the 
various regions which have been brought within the German “ sphere 
of influence.” England’s geographical connections—political, colonial, 
‘commercial, missionary—are world-wide, and her politicians, her 
merchants and manufacturers, and all who are interested in the 
development of her colonies, could not but profit by a complete and 
precise knowledge of those conditions upon which = success of their 
operations so largely depends. 
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Geography, as I have stated, may be defined as the science of the . 
topographical distribution of the great features of the earth’s surface, 
and of all that it sustains—mineral, vegetable, and animal, including 
man himself. If we bear in mind that, as geographers, it is dis- 
tribution and.not constitution; groups and not individuals, we have to 
do with, we shall be able to limit our field within reasonable compass. 

_ This one feature of distribution will be found to be E R Z 
section of our wide subject; for of course it includes causes as ¥ 
as facts, relations as well as positions. It will guide us in dealing 
with the purely scientific aspect, of our subject, with what is included 

` under physical geography. What is political geography but the 
department which deals with the distribution of men into communities © 
or states? While commercial geography—the ‘‘ science of distances,” 
as a German writer calls it—has to do with the distribution (in a 
double sense) of the economical preducts of the earth’s surface. With 
man as the centre of its field, taking upon itself the task of investiga- 
ting the interaction between humanity and its geographical environ- 
ment, surely the subject ought to yield many practical results. 

As the term “interaction” implies, man is in a different position 
with reference to his environment from any other creature on the 
earth’s surface. The lower animals can do so very little to modify 
their environment, that it amounts to practically nil. Man in his 

' savage state is in this respect on a par, with his humbler fellow- 
creatures.. He must either adapt himself to his geographical conditions, 
or succumb to them. Buckle brings this out strikingly in his second 
chapter with reference to South America. Contrasting the condition 

_ of Brazil before the European intrusion with that of Peru and other 
civilized States, he maintains that the primeval forests of Brazil 
were on such a gigantic scale, their trees so towering, so close-set, so 
matted with creepers, and’ so imbedded in bush, that the poor savages 
who peopled the country were overwhelmed with hopelessness. Though 

’ Buckle exaggerated the extent to which Brazil is covered with forests, 
there is no doubt much truth in his contention. But it seems to me 
there were other causes at work here, apart from the gigantic scale of 

e Nature, to account for the savage stagnation of most of South America. ` 

. In the geographical conditions there was a lack of stimulus to united 
action for the development of the country, or the stimulus was not ~ 
strong enough to act effectively on the low state of intelligence of the 
natives. Why was it that those wonderful civilizations were developed 
on the banks of the Nile and the Euphrates, the Ganges and the 
Hoangho, while the exuberant basins of the Amazon and the Congo 
remained stagnant in the hands of savages? This is doubtless partly 

_ to be accounted for by the fact that the people into whose hands the 
one set of rivers fell were of a very different type from those whose 
petty tribes lived in a state of constant war with each other on the 
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kanks of the Congo and the Amazon. But the results are also to be 
in part accounted for by the fact’ that on both these rivers food was 
s0 abundant that one of the most powerful stimuli to united action, 
especially in an enervating tropical region, was wanting; and no. 
country can ever be developed except to a very limited extent by 
isolated action. 

What can be effected .by the introduction of a different type of 


“people” into an environment that either overwhelmed its’ primitive 


population, or from which they were able to glean but a scanty suste- 
nance, may be seen in any part of the globe. As civilization advances, 
indeed as one condition. of its advance, man has been more and more 
able to overcome the natural effécts of his geographical environment, 
though of course tliere are limits to this, and it ought to be the busi- 
ness of geography to discover what these limits are. Thus, for 


‘example, distances form one of the elementary factors with which we 


have to deal in studying the surface of the earth, and the enormous 
contraction of distances accomplished by the application of steam to 
locomotion, and the discovery of the electric telegraph, has been a 
potent aidto man in modifying some of the geographical conditions to 
which he has to adapt himself. The piercing of an obstructive 
isthmus may effect a radical change in the geographical conditions 
which influence commerce. The construction of the Suez Canal has 
restored to the Mediterranean that commercial activity which was 
diverted by the discovery of the Cape route. By disafforesting here 

and planting there, we have been able appreciably to modify rainfall, — 


and thereby climate. Insanitary regions, fatal to the European consti- ' 


tution, have been sweetened and rendered wholesome by transplanting 
the Eucalyptus from Australia. Arid deserts have been rendered 
fruitful by judicious irrigation and storage. ' Railways and steamers, 
by bringing sanatoria within a few hours’ distance, and home itself 


‘within reach of a short holiday, have rendered it possible for Europeans 


to live and work in the tropics. Such are some of the directions in 
which inventive humanity has been able to modify its geographical 
conditions, and render them more easily adaptable to his requirements. 
And this suggests the important services which geography may 
render when applied to Colonial enterprise. In ‘their eagerness to’ 
divide the world up into colonies, and protectorates, and ‘‘ spheres of 
influence,” European nations have lost their heads during the last five 
years. They have been grabbing blindly at whatever lands remain 
unannexed, apparently regardless of their adaptability, and as if 
anxious only to add as many square miles as possible to the statistics | 
of their foreign possessions. Germany, for example, has acquired ‘im 
Africa about a million square miles, half of if a hopeless desert ; 
and France has been trying to conjure into instantaneous existence a 
rival to our Indian Empire, in a region where the i a con- 
VOL. LIV. | FF 
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ditions are totally different, and forgetful of the fact that British 
India has been the slow growth of two centuries. 

‘But what are some of the geographical problems to be solved in 
connection with colonization ? If we bear in mind that colonies are 
of at least two distinct kinds, and that the key-word of geography is 
Distribution, it will help us to answer the question, There are, first, 
_ what the French call Colonies of Exploitation—in other words, Plan- 
tations; and, secondly, Colonies of Settlement, or those adapted to 
receive a thew population from the mother-country and elsewhere. 
Theeformer, as M. Leroy Beaulieu points out, are adapted to a wealthy 
country, with no surplus population, while the latter demand a constant 
excess of population, as well indeed as.a certain amount of capital. 
Nearly all the foreign possessions of France and those of Holland are 
of the former type, while those of England. embrace colonies of both 
types. The first question to answer, then, with reference to any 
colony is, to which of these two types does it belong ? 'And this, it 
should be remembered, is not always a question of latitude, though as 
a rule it is; for in Brazil we find well within the tropics colonies of 
Germans and Swiss, who work and flourish as if in. their native land. 
` But then it should be remembered. that the altitude of the Brazilian 
table-land counteracts the natural results of latitude. Such colonies 
would be impossible on the low-lying coast. We have been told by 
enthusiasts that even in the plateau-land of tropical Africa there is no 
reason why Europeans should not work and retain their health. others 
again, of-a more scientific turn of mind, tell ns that European’ labour 
in tropical Africa is impossible. At all events, if-such adaptable 
table-lands exist, they have not been tested. Even if they were proved 
suitable’ to. the European constitution, thé geographer would have to 
tell us whether they could be turned to any account, whether they 
were within the region of abundant or the region of scanty rainfall ; 
still more, if anything could be produced therein which would be 
wanted by the outside world, and, if so, whether there are means of 
taking it to where it was required, without weighting it, beyond pos- 
sibility of profit, with expenses of conveyance. As a rule, tropical 
colonies can only be colonies of exploitation, or plantations; and the 
question which geography should help to solve is, under what conditions 
can they be turned to account, or exploited, by the country to which 
they are annexed? Here, again, itis largely a question of distribution. 
What are the’ great physical features of the colony and their distribu- 
tion, and how do they help or hinder its exploitation? What is the 
nature of the climate? What is the distribution of temperature and 
rainfall in space (7.¢., with reference to the various physical features) 
and in time ?` What ‘native products are there, and how are they dis- 
tributed, especially with reference to accessibility and communications, 
. and can they be worked and brought to market at a rate that will 
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plače them in favourable competition with similar products from other 

parts of the world ? What is the distribution and character of the soil, 
and for. what exotic products is it adapted? This last is an all- 
important question, for the mere collection of the natural vegetable and 
animal products of a tropical region will only develop a colony within 
very narrow limits. Then comes the subject of population . and its 
ribution. For a colony of the plantation kind this is a critical 
tion, for it: involves at once that of labour, without which, in 
abundance, the colony is a barren possession. If the natives cannot 
be induced to give themselves voluntarily to systematic labour, there 
are evidently only two courses open if the colony is to be carried on 
at all—they must either be compelled to work, or labour must be 
imported from the outside. Germany seems inclined to solve this ever- 
recurring difficulty, so far as her East African possessions are concerned, 
after the former fashion ; in Mauritius and others of our colonies we 
have adopted the latter alternative. Hither course is attended with 
danger and difficulties, and too often involves what is simply a form of 

slavery. 

But in order that a plantation-colony may. be worked effectively, 
white supervision is absolutely necessary ; and here again we are faced 
with another question of distribution—the distribution of men adapted 
: to the conditions of Europe, over a region in which the conditions are 
entirely different. It is well to repeat that it is not the business of 
geography to deal with individuals, but with groups ; it is the function 
of the physiologist to investigate the action of climate on the individual 
constitution, just as we look to the meteorologist to provide us with 
the data from which'we may draw conclusions as to climate. The 
geographer has to do with results in both cases; given certain con- 
ditions of topography and certain types of men, what is the ratio of 
adaptability of the one to the other? 

Such are some of the directions in which geography may yield 
valuable help when applied to colonies of the plantation class; and 
the field thus covered embraces to some extent colonies of settlement, 
` colonies of the type of Australia, the Cape, and Canada. Here the 
problem of adaptability must be worked out on a much larger scale ; 
it is no mere question of the temporary residence of a few directing 
Europeans, but the wholesale transference of a people from one set of 
geographical conditions to another. Evidently the first thing to do 
is to discover in the minutest detail what are these geographical con- 
ditions, how far they can at once be turned to service by a new popula- 
tion, and how far they must be modified in order that the colony may 
be carried to its maximum development. What, for example, is tke 
distribution of rainfall and of surface water (rivers, lakes, &c.) over 
such a continent as Australia? Before inducing farmers to migrate 
to any particular district, it would be only fair to let them know how 
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far that district i is adaptable to their conditions. Is the soil suited for 
agricultural operations, and, if so, is there a certainty of the minimum 
supply of rainfall necessary to render such operations successful? If 
not, is irrigation possible ?_ If all these conditions are favourable, what- 
‘about communications, and what about sanitary conditions ? Al this 
implies a very thorough and detailed and long-continued geographical 
study of a colony, and much more minute and ample information t` 

is generally furnished by emigration agents. We are told ba 
‘eminent statistician that in ‘the year 2000 Australia, at the present 
rate, of increase, will have a population of about 190 millions. True, 
Australia is not much’ smaller than Europe, but does what we know 
of its geographical conditions render such an increase desirable. even if 
it is probable? Europe, with the most favourable conditions of soil 


‘and climate and highly developed industries, has only a population of ` 


350 millions, while nearly one-half of Australia is desert. From 


` neglect or ignorance of known geographical conditions, or from taking 


no steps to counteract -them, the most serious disasters. to crops and 
flocks are of constant occurrence in Australia. It is therefore the most 
short-sighted policy imaginable in a young colony to neglect the survey 
of its territories ; public money cannot be better spent than in the 
maintenance of an efficient survey service, and a carefully ` selected 
network of meteorological stations. For evidently the first requisite 
to the development of any country is a complete knowledge of its 
resources, and the essential groundwork of such knowledge is‘mainly . 
geographical in its character. One of the best examples of the utility 
of efficient survey and meteorological services- is. to'be found in British 


` India, the immense development of the agriculture of which is mainly 


due to the application of the knowledge thus acquired; while the 
conditions that lead to famines are now so well known that they can 
be to a large extent met and their lamentable consequences avoided. . 
An equally thorough and precise knowledge of. the geographical con- 
ditions, in their widest sense, of all our colonies would prevent many 
serious mistakes—mistakes as to the type of people for whom they are 
adapted, as to the kinds of culture for which they are suited, as to the 
imposition - of. tariffs, the fostering of particular industries, and. the 
limits within which outside commercial enterprise is possible. It is 
information of this character which the Imperial Institute will be 
expected to supply ; not the vague and partial statements to be found’ 
in official pamphlets for emigrants, but data as precise, detailed, and 
exhaustive about every section of every one of our colonies as, a 
mathematician would expect to be furnished with were he asked to 
work out a+ mathematical problem. A little more. knowledge, of 
geography on the part of public men and journalists would have 
prevented much of the foolish talk and foolish writing recently: indulged 
in over the annexations of France and Germany ; for then they would 
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have known that scarcely anything that has been annexed was worth 

having, so far as'we are concerned, either from a colonial, commercial, 

or strategical point of view. Indeed, a broad consideration of the 
requirements of the British Empire from any of these standpoints 
shows, in my estimation, that except at one or two points we may'well 

t ith what we have; and let the rest of Europe scramble 

nder. 

Mmmerce has become cosmopolitan; it has ceased to be the 
monopoly of any one nation, and it carries its operations into every 
corner of the globe. very nation and every merchant feels the 
inteisity of the competition, and we are all convinced at last that, 
while swiftness and strength are important, they are of little avail 
without knowledge ; superior knowledge, in the end, must win the race. 
The Germans, we are assured, are running us hard in all the markets 
of the world, and that mainly because their manufacturers and their 

‘commercial men are better informed, and know better how to adapt - 
themselves to geographical conditions than we do. The young Ger- | 
mans who come to England and take the City by storm have all had a 
thorough training in one of the admirable commercial schools on the © 
Continent—schools to which we have nothing corresponding in this 
country. In the curriculum of these institutions commercial geography 
occupies a place of the first importance; not the barren thing that 
passes under that name in this country, but embracing a field that 
touches the practical business of commerce ati every point. 

The history of commerce is inseparable from the history of civiliza- 
tion, and as that history to a large extent deals with the opening up 
of the world by new trade-routes and the development of the products ` 
of the earth’s surface, it is mainly geographical; and no one desirous 
of having a thorough comprehension of the conditions and course of 

‘ commerce áb the present day can afford to neglect its historical 
aspects. A knowledge of the causes that have led to the growth and 

decay of commerce in particular regions in the past, of the influences 
that have been at work in the opening up of new trade-routes and the 
abandonment of old ones, of the effects of facilities and hindrances of 
all kinds to free distribution, cannot but be of service in endeavour- 
ing to forecast the future. Commerce is essentially the exchange 

of the surplus economical products of the various regions of thé 
globe. Commercial geography, therefore, implies a knowledge of these 
regions, and of the various local conditions under which the com- 
modities are produced; as also of the places to which it would be most 
profitable to transfer them, and of their local conditions; and lastly, 
of all the circumstances that help and hinder such transference. How. 
frequently, of late, have we had complaints from our consuls of the 
serious blunders made by British exporters through their ignorance of 
local conditions, ignorance of the best trade-routes, ignorance of the 
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wants of particular localities, ignorance of the people whom they desire 
to have for customers ; and that in countries both civilized and barbarous. ` 
Germans and Americans, for example, both in China and in Africa, 
compel the British trader to' give way, simply because they are better 
acquainted with local conditions, and know. how to adapt themselves 
théreto. oo 

The basis of commercial geography, like theaah “To. 
application of the subject, must be a thorough! anwledge of p 
conditions,, of the distribution of products of all kinds, and of the 
various types of humanity of which these conditions form the environ- 
ment. The more minute and'thorough this knowledge is in the case 
of each country and each region, the better able will the student be 
to apply his knowledge to practical uses. For this purpose everything 
that can throw light on local conditions ought to be introduced, as is 
done in the Vienna commercial school, where, for example, illus- 
trated local journals from all parts of the world are largely made use 
of. All the great lines of communication, past and present, should be 
studied in all their aspects and practical bearings; and if a commer- 
cial student is likely in the future to have to deal mainly with some 
particular region or country, the relation of its internal - commnunica- 
tions to its sources of supply and its markets ought to be mastered 
in detail. Postal communications, telegraphs, tariffs, are essentially 
geographical from the standpoint of distribution, as facilitating or hin- 
dering transference, and must be attended to ; as are also commercial 
and industrial associations and trade leagues. Even the religion, super- 
stitions, and prejudices of people may be of serious account-in trade 
transactions, and therefore deserve attention. True, some of these 
matters may be dealt with from other standpoints, and are so-dealt 
with in efficient commercial schools, but they all come more or less 
within the sphere of applied geography, of topographical distribution, 
‘and that. ought to be the starting-point in dealing with them. In fact, 
` geography in its most comprehensive sense ought to be the basis of 
mercantile technical education; it will be-a guide in dealing not only 
with Central Africa, with South America, and with New Guinea, but 
also in one or other of its branches with the oldest States of Europe | 
and the most isolated countries of Asia, f 

As a sequel to the study of commercial geography from the purely 
geographical standpoint, tho geography of each product ought to be 
. worked out from its origin to its destination. Our cottons, and woollens, 
and iron manufactures ought to be followed from the factory to their 
possible markets, through all obstacles to their diffusion. . In like 
manner the various raw materials which we import should be taken up 
in their native habitat and traced throughout their career until landed 
at their destinations. This would involve an investigation of the con- 
ditions under which the commodities arè produced, of all local circum- 
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stances connected with country and people affecting quality, quantity, 
cost, and facility of transmission ; ‘of the means by which they are con- 
veyed to the port of export; of tariffs, and other expenses to be there 
levied ; ocean and other routes to the importing country ; any hindrances 
in the way of tariffs, &c., to be met with there ; and internal routes to 
thé final destination...Some ports, from their geographical position, 
might be much more convenient and less expensive than others, Thus, 
_ Ease” as compared with Antwerp has so many disadvantages, owing 
“to its geographical position, for French commerce, that steps are 
being taken for the construction of a new commercial port to take its 
place. 

Take wheat as @ specimen of a commercial product. We find 
it produced in exportable quantities in Russia, North America, Aus- 
tralia, and India—four regions differing markedly in geographical 
character. To start with, what are the conditions of soil and climate 
and culture most favourable to the maximum product per acre of 
the best kinds of wheat, and how far does each of the four regions 
comply with these conditions? What are the various local hindrances 
and facilities to the production of wheat in the four regions? At what 
seasons are the ¢rops available for export? ‘What are the quantities 
obtainable, according to trustworthy averages, and what is the price 
on the spot? Then’ would come the subject of communication to the 
port, of shipment and the expenses attendant thereon, the ‘various 
ocean routes and lines of vessels available; risks from transhipment 
and from other causes connected with transit; tariff and other dues 
at destination ;.and the internal facilities or hindrances for conveyance 
to the market. So with tea, with rubber, with copper, with timber, 
and other products. Distribution is, again, the key-word here as 
elsewhere ; and commercial geography might be made conducive not 
only to commerce in its ordinary sense, but to other enterprises and 
transactions dependent to any extent on local conditions and topogra- ` 
phical distribution. 

Such are a few of the directions in which geographical know- 
ledge may be applied with practical results. Of course this may be 
done on the most advanced scale; it may be for the discovery of a 
scientific frontier; for the organization of an extensive line of 
defence; for the exploitation of a colony; for the industrial develop- 
ment of a continent; or it may be reduced to the elementary dimen- 
sions required for a middle-class school. But in whatever direction 
geographical knowledge may be applied, the application must be based 
on the subject as a department of science dealing with the physical 
features of the earth’s surface as the topographical environment of 

. humanity. 
J. Scorr KELTE. 
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HE first impression which the stranger derives from Petersburg, 
as he is driven from.the railway station to his hotel, is that of 
the roughness of the streets. There are many varieties of pavement 
in London, from primitive macadam to the noiseless asphalte; but 
there is nothing to approach the horror of the Petersburg pavenient, 
which is composed entirely of small round boulder stones, more or 
less irregularly embedded into the surface of the street. Rattle, 
rattle, with the noise of a coffee-mill—bump, bump, bump, as if 
` driving over corduroy road—you remember Coleridge's imprecation on 
Cologne’s pavement “fanged with murderous stones,” and marvel, as 
your head aches with the noise and the shaking, how it is the vehicles 
do not “batter themselves to flinders.” In Belfast the side-walks are 
paved with smaller samples of these petrified. kidneys, which, prized 
up with the poker, form a convenient store of missiles for the Orange- 
men when the riot season sets in, and the Catholic procession is sighted, 
in the distance. But not even in Belfast, do they doom horses to 
„scramble over such a roadway. 

In Petersburg—and in Moscow it is the same, only esti 
boulder-stone pavement is almost universal. It is the only material 
that stands the frost and is not ruinously dear. There is wood 
pavement, that is renewed every year, in the Nevski Prospect, and 
here and there are patches of the same material, with a few yards of 
asphalte, and in one place, on the Quai, even iron plates, but the 
‘normal roadway is a mogaic of stones, which, owing to the lack of 
any solid ‘foundation in the subsoil, are continually sinking into 
hollows, with the results in contingent jolts more lively than agreeable. 
When Peter founded the'city, there were so few stones to be had 
that no ship was allowed to unload in the port, no cart to eñter the 
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city, which did not bring a certain number of stones to be used in 
paving the streets. There is no need for such a law to-day. AN 


‘Petersburg i is paved with stones: that is the first salient feature that 


is bumped, and jolted, and driven into the new arrival. Moral: Neyer 
drive in a closed vehicle in Petersburg unless it has india-rubber tyres, 


_avoid hotel ’buses like the plague, and, if you want to escape jolting, 


lS, 

_..46 not feel the bumping’so much on the droschkies, which are 
as distinctive a feature of the streets of Petersburg as the hansom 
cab in London or the gondola in Venice, All the main streets are 
alive with droschkies. Their horses are, as a rule, small; but they go 
fairly well, and they are surprisingly cheap. You seldom pay more than 
3d. or 4d. for a ride under a mile. Fares are always settled by bargain. 
Absolute free trade prevails in this despotic land. There is no tariff. 
Fares are fixed ‘by the higgling of the market, so beloved by the 
political economist, and a lively higgling it is, especially when you 
do not know a word of Russian, arid the isvostchik is equally innocent 


_ of any language but his own. I never found any difficulty. You 


make a signal, and down swoop upon you all the isvostchiks within sight, 
each eager for your custom. Holding up the coin of the realm which you 
are willing to give for the ride, you mention your déstination.. A chorus 
of protests bursts out, which presumably throw scorn upon your 
offer, but to you it is as the chattering of crows. You then walk off, 
followed by one or more isvostchiks, to whom you renew your offer. 
Seeing you are obdurate, one of them will cry “ pojalooyté,” you jump 
in, and the bargain is complete. The driver sits on a perch in front of 
you; you sit behind, on a seat which will hold two. As there is no 
rest for the back, the lady is.supported by the arm of her fellow- 
traveller, a custom which has a very pretty effect, and is apparently 
very popular. The droschky is low, the front wheels very small, and the 
traces are fixed to their axles. The splash-board is broad. There is no 
hood or covering of any kind except a leathern apron. The high 
wooden duga which takes the place of the collar is often elabo- 
rately painted. To this the shafts are fixed. The rest of the harness 
is light. The horses are all driven from the cheek with the ordinary 


“bit, by reins which the driver holds in both hands. Many a hair’s- 


breadth escape from a collision haye I seen, as rival isvostchiks swept 
round corners and shot across the main stream of traffic, but during 
the six weeks I was in Petersburg I never saw an accident, and only 
once saw a horse down. What strikes an Englishman most is the 
almost complete absence of whips. The isvostchik sometimes has a 
little whip, with a handle only a foot long, upon which he sits, and 
which he produces on occasion ;- but the ordinary persuader of sluggish 
horses is a small lash tied on to the end of the reins, with which the 
driver “scourges the rear of his steed. But alike in the carriages 
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of the rich and in the humble droschky, there is a signal absénce of 
the whip, without which no English Jehu would venture into the streets 
of London. In Petersburg, if by chance you saw a pair.of horses 
tormented by bearing reins, driven with a savage bit, and goaded with 
@ carriage whip, you might be sure they belonged to an Englishman, 
or to some one who aspired to do things English fashion. The 
isvostchik is dressed in a long blue gown, not unlike th 

shape of the familiar bathing gown, save that it is fastened 'T 

waist by a girdle, often of curious coloured pattern. His blue gow 
and high black hat are among the most familiar objects in the streets 
of Petersburg. He lives on his droschky. Nature, which has pro- 
vided feathered fowl with convenient sinews, so that the: sounder they 
sleep the tighter their claws grip their perch, seems to have been 
equally bountiful to the isvostchik. He sleeps on his seat-as securely 
as a hen on her perch, and even if the horse moves he never falls off. 
How he does it is a mystery, which a comparative anatomist would 
have to dissect an isvostchik in order to clear up. 

You have not been many minutes in Russia before you discover 
that the ordinary European notion that nearly every one—at least in 
Petersburg—speaks some other language than Russian is a gross 
delusion. In society Russians are polyglot, no doubt. - At a dinner- 
table it revives pleasant reminiscences of the Tower of Babel to hear ` 
Russian, French, German, and English all going at the same time. 
But, outside of society, in the streets, Russian is the only language. 
Of all the isvostchiks of Petersburg they say there is one who can 
. speak French. He is a kind of white blackbird, and when he dies 
.. there will be a paragraph in the papers. I never met one who 
understood German. As for English, it is an unknown tongue. The 
’ all-sufficingness of Russian is rather a damper to the Western. After 
all that we have been told about: Petersburg not being Russian, 
` but cosmopolitan, it is somewhat disappointing to discover that there 
are not more shops, even in the Nevski Prospect, where it is thought 
worth while to employ anything but the Cyrillian characters on the 
signboards than there are ‘shopkeepers in Regent Street who speak 
French or German. In Holland and in Belgium the names of the rail- 
way stations are given in three or four different languages. In Berlin 
and in Paris there is more consideration shown for-the foreigners than in 
Petersburg. The Russian thinks that in Russia Russian suffices as a 
means of communication. Fortunately in his shop-fronts he mercifully 
interprets his Cyrillian characters by that original volapuk of the 
world’s infancy, the picture. The use of signs, once universal in 
England in an age when few save the priests could read or write, is 
now confined with us almost exclusively to the public-house. In 
Russia, the number of literates being still small in proportion to the 
population, the tradesman has recourse, not to signs, but to the simple 
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and obvious expedient of painting upon the outside walls of his estab- 
lishment more or less vivid pictures og all the articles which he has on 
sale. The butcher's front is covered with frescoes of legs of mutton 
and sirloins of beef. The greengrocer glows resplendent behind a 
wall full of painted cabbages, carrots, and turnips. Tempting pictures 
of the warmest of fur overcoats-proclaim the dealer in winter wraps. 
Some of these mural advertisements are wretched daubs, as bad as our 
signhoazds. But others are very fairly executed, and, ‘considering the 
Alfficulty ; of the subject and the stucco on which the artist has to work, 
the resul is not unsatisfactory. The effect of the whole is to give 
much more variety and colour to the streets of Petersburg than we 
can boast in Western capitals, Whether this universal’ patronage of al 
fresco art will tend to develop a native school of Russian painters may be 
` doubted ; but in two other directions Russian custom creates a demand 
for pictures to which in England we have nothing analogous. These are 
the painting of icons, the holy pictures of the dead, and the painting of 
portraits of the Emperor, the sovereign and lord of the living. Like 
children, the Russians need their picture symbol at every turn. The 
portrait of the Emperor is displayed in every public office, even in gaols 
and police stations, as the outward and visible sign of the invisible 
but omnipresent autocracy. In all the Ministries, in addition to the 
figure of the Emperor, the Minister sits surrounded by portraits of all 
his predecessors. M. de Giers spacious office is a picture gallery 
of the Foreign Ministers of Russia, and in the ante-chamber of M. 
Wischnegradsky are a score of Chancellors of the Exchequer, some 
of whom seem to have been among the ugliest of the human race. 
In the police stations, besides the portrait of the Emperor, there 
is that of the prefect of police. Imagine Sir Charles Warren’s 
portrait in all the police stations in London! It is to be feared that 
such a custom with us would tend to throw all the artists into the 
ranks of the Opposition. 

It is not only in the gaily painted shop-fronts that Petersburg 
displays more colour in its streets than London. I arrived on Faster 
Eve. Next day the whole city was ablaze with bunting in all its 
leading thoroughfares. ‘The national colours, white, blue, and red, 
were displayed over every shop. ‘Flags were hoisted everywhere. All 
down the Nevski you can see the sockets for the flag poles. The 


balconies were draped in scarlet. Ingenious imitations of ermine - 


edging to scarlet decorations met you at every turn. Venetian 
masts swathed in red and white carried the line of colour down 
the street. Even the tramcars bore, flags. This profuse display 
of decoration was not peculiar to Easter Week. Livery fête day 
was marked by the recrudescence of flags and drapery. The 
Emperor’s name day, the anniversary of a great victory, Ascension 
Day, almost any notable anniversary was sufficient to bring out 
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the: flags. I certainly saw more display of bunting in Petetsburg 
. in six weeks than I have seengin London in six years—of course, 
excepting the year of Jubilee, The decoration of tramcars struck me 
as quite a brilliant idea. It was more effective, however, in Peters- 
burg than it would be here, owing to the odd custom which prevails in 
the Nevski Prospect of starting three trams, each with its couple of 
` horses, as a kind of train, with [gar ana™ yn te lng a them: 
The effect of the gaily bannered~ 4, a wn the long she 
masts and flags ` was very pretty. 

Petersburg is the capital of a great, military empire, . but nowhere 
have I seen less of the pride, pomp, and circumstance that are supposed 
to be inseparable from States that are organized for war. There were 
. plenty of soldiers strolling about, but their uniform was nothing like 
so conspicuous as the scarlet of our linesmen, and they had nothing of 
the swagger of the Germans, There were no Russian counterparts to 
the gorgeous creatures who keep eternal watch over the spot where 
Charles Stuart’s head fell beneath the headsman’s stroke. The Rus- _. 
sian soldier, so far as could be seen in the capital, seemed meant 
for work and not for show. The sentries on guard at the palaces, 
with their long greatcoats, hardly looked as formidable as our police- 
men. When you drive down the Nevski with a general there is a 
great deal of saluting, which keeps your general's hand in a state of 
perpetual motion, but that is the most conspicuous evidence of mili- 
tarism that strikes the eyé. The officers, with their flat caps, their 
long grey overcoats, and their ‘eternal spurs—imagine the nuisance of 
having to ‘wear spurs from morning to night when going the rounds of 
the prison of which you are governor—were plentiful as blackberries, 
but whether they are civilian or military generals the uninstructed 
stranger cannot say. Certainly some civilian officials wear a much 
more imposing uniform than full-blown lieutenant-generals. There is 
a sobriety and business-like quiet about the Russian army that is very 
welcome after the sabre-clashing which affronts you at every town in 
Germany. The liveries of Russian servants are also, less gorgeous 
and varied than ours.. Ambassadors, it is true, have a somewhat im- 
posing turn out, but the eccentricities of liveries, so familiar in the 
London season, are unknown at Petersburg. The only exception 
is the bright scarlet livery of the Imperial household. On high days 
and holidays the livériéd servants of the Imperial family turn out in 
great style, with cocked hat and long scarlet dress with yellow facings, 
embroidered with the Russian Eagle. There was a great display 
during Easter Week, when the Empress sent her carriages to take the 
girls who are educated at the Smolni Institute—perhaps the most 
magnificent girls’ school in the world—to see the fête in the Champs ` 
de Mars. . As the long procession of Imperial carriages, with their 
scarlet liveries, drove through the merry holiday-makers, it made a 
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very pretty sight. Somé day, possibly, when we have made a little 
further progress on the road to democracy, our Queen may send the 
Royal carriages to take a girls’ school to a Bank holiday picnic. In 
-Russia this visit of the girls to the Champ de Mars in the Imperial 
carriages is an annual custom from of old time, and a very worthy 
eustom it is, which is not likely to fall into desuetude. 
Whatever colour there is in Petersburg has the advantage of a 
clear atmosphere. Nothing but wood is burned in the stoves, and the 
Dias as free from smoke as that of Paris ; the houses are clean ; there 
is none of the grime and dirt of London. The streets, also, not- 
withstanding the execrable ‘pavement, are wonderfully well swept. 
Every householder is bound to keep the street clean before his own 
front, and does it to a marvel. From a. sanitary point of view 
Petersburg is anything but an ideal city. - But for street sweeping it 
takes the prize. The colours of the houses differ greatly. Some are 
white; others, including many of the palaces, a curious shade of 
yellow ; very few are red ; the majority are of the ordinary stucco grey. 
It is in the roof that the colour comes in. In place of the red pan- 
tiles of Holland and the slate of London, Petersburg covers its 
roofs with iron, which it paints red, green, chocolate, as the case may , 
‘be. - The effect is good. In winter all this diversity of colour is lost 
beneath the universal pall of snow. But the last snow-wreaths were 
melting when I arrived in May, and I had the full advantage of the 
parti-coloured expanse of the roofs of the city. From the roofs the 
rain is conducted to the pavement.by spouts of the most extraordinary 
dimensions. You could easily drop a baby down most of them, so 
immense is their capacity. There is no system of main drainage, and 
the water from the roofs is conducted by these down-comers to the 
footpaths. It never rained all the time I was in town, so I missed 
the experience. But in a heavy downpour of rain the torrents from. 
the spouts must make the side-walks impassable. i 
One of the most extraordinary things about Petersburg is the 
_ unevenness of these side-walks. It must surely be accounted for by 
a reaction against the prevailing flatness of Russia. Even in leading 
thoroughfares, the side-wallks, instead of being made, as with us, as 
level as possible, abound in the most treacherous ups and downs. 
How drunken men survive a walk through the streets is to me an 
unsolved mystery. In Middlesbro’ it used to be profanely said that 
` the Quakers, who laid out the town, purposely elevated the side-walk 
a couple of feet above the roadway in some of the streets in order to 
break the necks of drunkards. Possibly a similar benevolent motive 
prompted the construction of the trottoirs of the Russian capital. 
People get used to anything, and after a week in the city you become 
so accustomed to the sudden shiftings of gradient as hardly to notice 
their existence. In the same way you become accustomed to the 
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dvornik, who sits dozing outside the door of every public building or 
tenemented house. At first nothing seems more monstrous than the 
presence of this sheepskin-clad mortal at the door of your hotel, 
motionless and somnolent all through the night; but after a while 
you cease to notice him. Heis supposed to be a substitute for police ; 
and, as he survives the winter, he may be supposed ‘not to feel . 
the frosty nights of a Russian spring. The weather was | extremely 
capricious during the early part of May. A bright warm Bunin the 
morning might be fdllowed by piercing winds, with sleet and siawa 
in the afternoon. It was never safe to stir abroad without an over- 
coat. Natives admonished me solemnly, as if I had been manifestly 
bent on suicide, because I lefi mine at home whenever the sun shone. 
Every one wore a topcoat in Petersburg till well into June. The ice 
in Lake Ladoga, I was told, was the great refrigerator of Petersburg. 
It was not till past Midsummer that summer could be said to have 
set inon the Neva. Never in any city have I seen so many men and 
women with faces swollen as if from toothache, as in Petersburg. 

\.As compared with London the streets are silent. A-few news- 
paper men silently offer their journals at the corners’ of the prin-’ 
cipal streets, but they do not cry their wares. Neither are there any 
of the placards which abound with us, There are few omnibuses, 
and the conductors of the tramcars, which are numerous and cheap, 
_ do not appeal for custom English fashion. On the other hand, . 
Petersburg has the advantage of us in her pigeons. We have pigeons ° 
in Palace yard and in' one or two places in the City. In Petersburg 
they are everywhere; but even in Petersburg they are less numerous 
than at Moscow. The dove to the Russian is something like the 
sacred bull to the „Hindoo. It is a sacred bird, the emblem of the 
Holy Ghost. So sacred is it that, they say, the Holy Synod forbade 
the sale of some French pens, the trade mark of which was the sacred 
pigeon. Hence the pretty doves fly about everywhere unmolested, 
save by predatory cats, whose instincts even the censures of the Church 
fail to repress. They say that of late a pigeon shooting club has, 
been established in the outskirts of Petersburg. The repression of 
that barbarity is better worth the care of the Russian Government ` 
than the persecution of inoffensive Evangelicals. 

One of the most impressive sights in the streets of Petersburg, 
crowded as they are with busy life, is the funeral procession. The 
horses, draped in black palls which sweep the ground, look ghastlier 
even than those of our baleful hearse; the coffin, covered with flowers, 
is preceded by attendants bearing lanterns and priests habited in 
their vestments, and followed by mourners pacing bareheaded behind 
the bier. As the procession passes, all uncover and make the sign of 
the cross. I saw the funeral of the Countess of Thiesenhausen, a 
grande dame of the Court, behind whose bier Grand Dukes walked 
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bareheaded in the sleet down the Nevski Prospect. There was none 
of that fuss and commotion that would have characterized a similar 
funeral in London, if our Royal Highnesses were to walk bareheaded 
in a funeral procession down Regent Street. My isvostchik crossed 
| himself devoutly, but never slackened the speed of his horse as he 
trotted past. I never saw so distinguished a cortége, attract so little 
attention ; the homage was paid not to the living, but to the dead. 
The is the glory of Petersburg. It is the soul of the city, 
pans its being and the secret of its greatness.. Every one 
knows that Petersburg stands on the Neva. But no one who’ has not 
lived in the city can imagine what the Neva is to Petersburg. Even 
the Russians themselves do scant justice to their magnificent river. 
It is the fashion among even the best Russians to pooh-pooh Peters- 
burg, in order to exalt the glories of Moscow. Moscow, no doubt, is a 
very wonderful city: like no other city that exists in all the world— 
history, architecture, traditions all unique. No one who has ever 
stood beneath the shade of the Kremlin, or looked out from’ the 
terrace over the wide expanse of foliage-wreathed roofs and gilt 
bulbed spires, and reflected upon the tragic drama of which Moscow 
has been the stage throughout the centuries, can ever give Moscow a 
second place among Russian cities. But, although in everything else 
Petersburg yields the palm to the anciént capital, she can boast of 
one transcendent charm with which Moscow has nothing to compare: 
The Moskwa is but a rivulet compared with the vast volume of 
water that flows from Lake Ladoga down to the sea. What: the 
Adriatic is to Venice, that the Neva is to Petersburg. The city is 
as if built on the river, and seems almost to float on the water. 
One-third of Petersburg is built upon the islands which lie in the 
bed of the Neva, and which are united with the mainland by several 
bridges, opened for an hour or two'in the early morning for the 
passage of ships. Ocean-going steamers can therefore steam through 
the heart of Petersburg, and the sight of these great ships, anchored 
opposite the palaces on the ‘Quai de la Cour, is almost like that of the 
funnels of the steamers amid the foliage of the trees that line the 
canals at Rotterdam. That portion of Petersburg that stands on the 
mainland is intersected by three canals, running in irregular parallel 
semi-circles through the city. These canals—the Moyka, the St. 
Catherine, and the Fontanka—all cross the Nevski’ Prospect, and 
afford a means of trade communication into all parts of the town. 
Many of the most fashionable houses are built along the canals, and 
the view of the Fontanka from the bridge between the Anitchkoff 
Palace and that of the Grand Duke Serge is one of the most beautiful 
city scenes I have ever beheld. The bright blue of the crowded 
curving canal is so different from the polluted water of the Amsterdam 
canals. The picturesque and stately houses which border its banks, 
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the diversified contrasts in colonr and in architecture of the ‘build- 
ings on both sides of the canal, make up a picture upon which every 
eye lingers long and lovingly. The spirited equestrian statues on 
the bridge contribute to the effect of the unique and beautiful scene. 
Along these ‘canals smart little screw steatmers ply all day, carrying 
passengers from point to point, driving through tunnels, under streets, 
dodging the great barges filled with firewood, and generally. making 
their way about the city with celerity and expedition. They are in 
the hands of a Finnish company, and are much neater ee: 
general appearance and also much smaller than the steamers on either 
the Seine or the Thames. In connection: with the landing-stages 
of these steamers on the Neva there are established some of the 
pleasantest floating restaurants I have ever see'\. On a hot summer- 
day, when the sun is blazing down upon the duty streets, it is simply 
delightful to sit under the light awning that is stretched over the 
floating refreshment-room, to enjoy cooling drinks at your leisure, 
and listen to the rippling of the water at your feet. ` i 
. One distinctive feature of the water-ways of Petersburg is the 
immense barge filled with firewood for the replenishing of the stoves 
of the capital. Wood is universally used as fuel, and it is 
brought down from the forest in these enormous and primitive 
structures, which you see moored by the side of every canal, or cover- 
ing acres of the Neva as they lie side by side waiting orders. They 
are as different from the Dutch canal boat as a shanty is from a villa, 
although, to make the comparison .complete, the shanty in this case 
should be three times the size of the villa. The slaves of the labour- 
ing oar spend much of their life on board their.boat in summer- 
time ; in winter, all navigation, of course, is suspefled. Petersburg in 
winter is quite a different city from Petersburg in spring or summer. 
All her water-ways become thoroughfares; her bridges are removed as’ 
unnecessary, and the sleigh takes the place alike ‘of the droschky and 
the steamer. Petersburg under snow is a sight I have still to see. 
If it is as beantiful as Pee in spring it must be lovely 
indeed. ; 
Sunset and sunrise on the Neva are in themselves worth going to 
Russia to see. But the Neva is always beautiful when the sun shines. 
Whenever I was jaded and tired I used to stroll along its granite 
quays, and found unfailing | stimulus in the immense vitality of its 
waters—fresh, bracing, and i inspiring one with all the force of the sea 
and all the charm of a river. My favourite walk was from’ the 
Summer Garden to the Winter Palace. Opposite, on the other side 
of the river, rose the lofty and slender spire of the Fortress Church, 
upon whose golden gracefulness the sun glowed and glittered by’ day, 
_ and which at night shone wan, but bright, in the moonbeams. Around 
the base of the famous church, the burial-place of dead Tzars, frowned 
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the bastions of the prison, which, with its sombre memories,.supplied a 
dark and tragi¢ background to the scene. The green foliage of the 
_ trees, surrounding the humble cottage in which Peter lived while 
\ founding his capital, shone bright and fresh across the wide expanse 
r of the sunlit Neva. An unceasing stream of carriages rolled across 
| the bridges at one o'clock in the morning ‘of the day I left, Russia ; 
, the TroitskW¥Bridge was as noisy with traffic as it had been at the - 
i c proved: noon. Further down across the Neva you saw the Exchange, 
\flanked: by the strange columns ornamented with the prows of ships. 
On this side was the luxurious Palace of the Tzars. 

But dazzling as the Neva was in the splendour of the noonday, I 
think it fascinated me most in the strange weird light of the northern 
midnight. In June there is no real nightin Petersburg. You can read 
a newspaper on the Nevski at eleven o’clock. The street lamps are 
never lit, but at twelve and at one you can make out the signs over 
the shops almost as distinctly as at midday. The sun sets in a blaze 
of glory, flooding the waters with the radiance of his beams, but the 
glow of his presence never lea¥es the northern sky. He disappears 
over the Little Neva that flows past the Exchange, but all along the . 
horizon lingers a dull ruddy glow, beneath a sky of pale greeny 
blue, through which you catch at times the faint twinkle of a star 
Behind this ruddy cloud on the horizon the sun creeps round 
from north-west to north-east, and about two or three the bright 
gleam of his disc, which had disappeared on your left, ‘becomes visible 
on your right, and another day has begun. The fishers are busy 

_ casting their nets in the waters ; a steam-tug paddles past, with barges: 
in its wake. In the east the first rays of the sun shine red on the- 
water, while in the west beneath the bridge the Neva is still a. 
-gleaming and glancing sheet of silver beneath the beams of the moon.. _ 
In the centre, like a shaft of golden light, the Cathedral apg soars. 
above into the calm serenity of a cloudless ‘sky. 

- Petersburg i is a city of palaces, of which the Winter Palace is the- 
first, and it is probably the most magnificent in Europe. It is a huge 
block of warm-coloured stone building, standing, like most Russian 
_palaces, in the street. > The Palace Michel and the Palace of the Grand 
Duchess Helena stand in their own grounds ; but the others, the Winter 
Palace and the Anitchkoff Palace,-occupied by the Empercr, the 
Marble Palace, the Palace of the Grand Duke Michael, the Palace of 
the Grand Duke Serge, all front directly upon the street, without even 
a courtyard between them and the stream of traffic. The famous 
Hermitage, with its magnificent picture galleries, adjoins’ the Winter 
Palace.. I never passed the massive vestibule, which is supported by ten 
colossal figures of polished grey granite, without recalling the petition 
which Victor Hugo placed in the mouth of one of the caryatides, doomed 
„to support for ever a building upon her shoulders. ' These gigantic 
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figures, each twenty-two feet high, with their bowed heads and’ hands. 
uplifted to support their burden, were an unpleasant symbol of the dumb 
uncomplaining race on whose shoulders rests the imposing fabric of 
the modern State. The Marble Palace, looked at from the outside,. 
is a big grey ugly pile on the Neva, enviable for no thing but its 
situation. The gardens in front of the Palace of the Gygnd Duchess 
Helena give it a pleasanter appearance than that of any @f the other 
‘palaces of Petersburg. The Palace -Michel in the Fontanka, with 
its sombre memories of the murder of the Emperor Paul, has-littl 
about it to attract, Grand Duke Serge’s Palace, with its red front, 
looks at first like a warehouse of brick, until you see the caryatides 
in the front. The Anitchkoff Palace, which the Emperor always 
occupies when in town, stands in the Nevski, a fact which is said to 
have led to the banishment from that great thoroughfare of the 
unfortunates whose presence is in no capital in’ Europe .so con- 
spicuous as in. Regent Street and Piccadilly. A couple of sentries 
at the entrance gates are all the outward and visible signs that the 
palace is the abode of the "Thar. 

` Of the civic palaces, as distinguished from the Imperial palaces, 
the great library in’ the Alexander Square occupies the foremost 
place. It contains over a million printed books, and is’ very rich 
in MSS. Its reading-room is the best,in Europe after that of the 
British Museum. The Town Hall is a spacious building, without 
a gallery, where the comparatively rare public ineetings are held, and’ 
might be used with advantage much more than is the case at pre- , 
sent. Of academies, museums, hospitals, and the like, I say nothing, 
beyond specially signalizing the Smolni_ Institute, a kind of glorified 
high school for girls, at which four hundred students are being 
educated, The institution is unique in Europe, and I much regret 
that I had not time to pay it a visit. 

After the palaces, the churches. Petersburg has three preat 
cathedrals, of which the most magnificent is that of St. Isaac, whose 
gilded domé, standing high abdve the dim sky line of the city’s roofs, is 
one of the most familiar landmarks of Petersburg. It is massive and 
magnificent; but, except when lighted up with innumerable tapers, as I 
saw it on Easter Eve, it is dark and heavy in the interior. It stands ona 
subterranean forest of piles, driven forty feet down beneath the surface, 
but not even this precaution has secured the immense weight of the 
cathedral from danger from the swampy soil on which the city stands. 
A cathedral that can count 112 granite monoliths sixty feet high, each 
weighing 128 tons, in its peristyles, should be founded on a rock. 
Unfortunately all the rock in Petersburg lies above the surface of ` 
the soil. The sinking and settling of such an enormous mass of 
masonry necessitate continual repairs. The Kazan Cathedral in the 
Nevski Prospect, with its arched colonnade in imitation of St. Peter’s, 
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is chiefly interesting from its associations of war. It is flanked by 
statues of General Kutuzoff-Smolenskoi, who lies buried in the cathe- 
.dral, on the spot where he.knelt to pray before starting to oppose 
Napoleon’s invasion in 1812, and of General Barclay de Tolly. Among 
the keys of fortresses captured by Russian armies, in a past which 
now seems almost as far away as the campaigns of the Visigoths, are 
those of Hamburg, Leipsic, Dresden, Rheims, Breda, and Utrecht. The 
Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul in the fortress is the Westminster 
Abbey of Russia—so far at least as the tombs of monarchs are con- 
cerned, Russia has ‘not yet begun to bury her heroes and her authors 
within the precincts which enshrine her imperial dead. The catastrophe 
which brought the last Tzar to the resting-place of the Romanoffs 
is being commemorated by the erection of a memorial church opposite 
the Kazan Cathedral on the Catherine Canal, at the place where the 
assassination took place, The building is still in progress, and will 
not be completed for two years. A somewhat ghastly detail is that 
the paving stones and soil on which Alexander II. fell bleeding are 
eing carefully preserved, to be deposited under a baldachin, which, 
ipported by four porphyry columns, will mark the precise spot of 
e assassination. This habit of commemorating crime is peculiar to 
stersburg. There is a beautiful shrine at the entrance to- the 
mmer Garden, erected in memory of the unsuccessful attempt of 
wakozoff in 1866 to assassinate the late Emperor. 
“ne of the first things that strikes the stranger in Petersburg, and 
fain Moscow, is the constant crossing that goes on in the 
Whenever a devout Russian passes a church, or a shrine, or 
altar) he lifts his hat and crosses himself in the fashion of the 
-D Church. In Moscow the number of shrines is so great, and 
the sanctity of some of them so overpowering, that it must be diffi- 
cult for the devout orthodox to get along the street. In Petersburg 
the number is much less, but it is still sufficient to keep your isvost- 
chik’s arms in tolerably active exercise. One thing puzzled me much. 
In Petersburg the women very seldom crossed themselves. For one 
woman who would make the sign of the cross in passing the shrine at 
the entrance to the Gostinnoi Dvor, it would be made by a dozen men. 
In Moscow the women were more careful to perform their devotions, 
but in Petersburg the males were much more devout to outward seeming 
than the women. Of the women who did obeisance to the holy places 
in Petersburg all were poor, I did not see one well-dressed lady cross . 
herself in the streets all the time I was in Russia. Officers and 
gentlemen were not so particular as the isvostchiks and workmen, 
but it was no uncommon sight to.see them making the sign of the . 
cross. JI travelled with General Ignatieff from Petersburg to Moscow. 
The moment the train started the General crossed himself twice, 
i that, although you should always Prey, it was s especially i in- 
GG2 
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cumbent upon you to do so when starting ona journey. The number. 

of shrines in Russia where candles are burning before holy pictures is 

very great, and’much greater importance is attached to the science of - 

. genuflexion than is easily credible to, the non-Ritualistic Englishman. 
Sunday was much more generally observed as a holiday than I ex- 
pected, © The shops on the Grand Morskayg and the Nevski Prospect 
are almost all shut: all: Sunday. . Petersburg is not Sabbatarian by 
dny means; it is more a day. of amusement and of visiting than of ~ 
devotion ; but there seemed to me to be a much more genéral cessa- 
tion of labour on Sunday in Russia, than either in Germany or 
in France. 

The railway stations, and especially’ the station for Moscow, are 
scenes of intense human interest. You usually go to catch a train in 
Russia half an hour too soon. If you are going any distance all your 
family and friends come to see you off. Every one is admitted to the 
platform, which, as a consequence, presents a crowded and interesting 
spectacle, the like of which I have seen in no other country. Th 
restaurants at the stations are admirable. ‘The restaurants in Peter 
burg are numerous, the hotels comfortable, and, thanks to the depr 

_ ciation of the rouble, not too dear. In most of the Russian restaura 
' digestion is supposed to be facilitated by the strains of a gigantic music 
box or mechanical organ which discourses loud-voiced music all 
time dinner is going on. In the streets you do not see many poli 
men. The few whom you meet, as they are regulating trafi 
patról, carry a revolver —unloaded—and a short. sword. 
one of the policé stations, which seemed clean and in good ord 
chief defect was the lack of separate cells for prisoners, and th! 
absence of anything for them to do or to read. ` The’ state n 
streets from the point of view of solicitation is very good, but as this 
_ result is obtained by giving the police absolute power tò carry off any 
and every woman whom they choose to suspect to the office of the 
police des mæurs, where she is compelled to submit to examination, 
the price is higher than most people would care to pay. There are 
over 2000 women on the register, and the system seems to be 
‘administered with. as little brutality as is possible in a system of 
which periodical outrage is the chief corner-stone. There is a 
plentiful lack of benevolent and reformatory agencies for dealing with 
the unfortunates, and the tone of morals in the community still ‘eaves 
very much 'to be desired. 

Petersburg as a city is one of the most remarkable emanations 

_ from the brain and-the will of a single man to be found in: Europe. 
It is Peter’s city. The famous equestrian statue of the great Tzar 
which stands opposite the Isaac Cathedral points to the capital which 
he summoned up from the swamp to be the seat of a gigantic empire, 
The city—as you see it, with its cathedrals, its palaces, its canals, its 











MR. GEORGE WYNDHAM’S TREATMENT 
OF IRISH STATISTICS, ` 


EVERAL months have now elapsed since the publication ‘in the * 
Contemporary Review of a paper by Mr. George Wyndham on 
the statistics of some important sections of the Irish Land Question.* 
So reckless is the inaccuracy which characterizes Mr. Wyndham’s 
„treatment of his subject, at all events as regards one of its chief 
branches—the amount of the reduction of rents effected under the 
Land Act of 1881—that it is not easy to understand how his assertions 
have been allowed for so many months to pass without criticism or 
challenge of any kind. 

This immunity from criticism is all the more difficult to account 
for inasmuch as Mr. Wyndham’s paper was written as a reply to a 
paper of Mr. Michael Davitt’s, published in the preceding number 
of the Review. To one who has so fully established for himself 
the right to speak with authority upon the Irish Land Question, it 
must have been an irritating trial to find even his most carefully 
worded statements dealt with in the overbearing fashion in which , 
Mr. Wyndham has thought fit to set about his work, It would 
seem indeed as if Mr. Davitt’s otherwise unaccountable submission in 
silence to the rough: handling dealt out to him by his critic must be ° 
the result of a conviction that the criticism, from the very wildness of 
its assertions, might safely be left to refute itself. 

In this view of Mr. Davitt’s, if, indeed, it be his view, I ating 
at all concur. To him, no doubt, and to others whom special 
circumstances have made familiar with the facts and figures in 
question, the inaccuracy of Mr. Wyndham’s statements is obvious 
enough. But as regards the great majority of those who have read 


* “ Mr, Davitt’s Treatment of Irish Statistics,” by Gees Wyndham: ConrEmonary 
REVIEW, May 1888, p.-661. 
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those statements, whether in this Review or in the newspapers into 
which they have ‘been transcribed from it, there is but too much 
reason to think that very many of his most mischievously misleading 
assertions have, in the absence of any special information upon some ` 
- of the points raised in them, been accepted with almost unquestioning 
confidence. 

In this rémark, I should perhaps explain, I have in view not , 
English readers only, but Irish readers as well, and, amongst Irish 
readers, not only those whose sympathies are with the landlord class, 
but also, though in a ‘somewhat less degree, very many even ‘of those 
who sympathize strongly with the tenants. _ For, vitally important as 
the statistics of this branch of the Irish Land Question are, in their 
bearing upon the main point at issue between the landlord and tenant 
classes, and- decisive as they are, as regards that point, of the justice 
of the tenants’ claim, nevertheless, for all purposes of practical utility, 
' those statistics are, strange to say, for the most part, unkndwn even’ 
to those, who are most directly interested in having at least some 
general knowledge of them, the tenants themselves. 

Not merely are the figures in question not accurately known, but 

the most strangely erroneous notions about them seem to be in very 
_general acceptance. This again is true both of the tenants them- 
selves, and, to a large extent also, of not a few of those to whom the 
tenants most naturally trust for guidance iw such matters. I do not 
‘wish to overburthen this paper by opening up this aspect of the case 
in detail. But I may mention one instructive illustration. , It is no 
uncommon thing to find from time to time, even in the columns of 
some ably conducted popular newspaper in Ireland, a paragraph 
setting forth a number of’ decisions of the Land- Commission, under 
some such sensational heading as “Startling Decisions of the Land 
Commissioners,” “ Sweeping Reductions of Rents,” or the like ; whilst; 
in reality, substantial as are the reductions thus recorded, they can be 
looked upon as.“ startling” only by persons very imperfectly acquainted 
with the general results of the working of the Commission. For it 
frequently happens that the.reductions to which’ such ‘prominence is 
given are.in no way exceptional. It is sometimes, indeed, the case 
that they are under, rather than over, the average rate of reduction 
that has been effected by the Commission throughout large districts, 
„and even whole counties, of Ireland. g 

I have. touched upon this aspect of the case here, in E T 
only to what seems to me the unwisdom of allowing statements such 
as Mr. Wyndham’s, however manifestly inaccurate they may be, to 
pass without protest and correction. But the topic may again claim, 
reference in its bearing upon some other important poe with which 
I shall have to deal. . Po 

-Two other observations also I wah to make here'by way of preface. 
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‘First: it is right for me to explain that I do not write with any 
view of discussing Mr. Wyndham’s paper generally. That paper was 
written as a reply to an able advocate of Irish land-law reform, who is 
himself most competent to judge whether, as a contribution to the 
controversial literature of the subject, it is worthy of formal critical 
examination. I purpose to deal with it only in reference to some few 


of the more important statements which it sets forth as to the results ' 
of the decisions of the Irish. Land Commission in the fixing of Irish ' 


rents. To these. statements, seriously and cruelly misleading as. they 
unquestionably are, Mr. Wyndham, by the insertion of his paper in 
this Review, has given a world-wide circulation. It.seems to me 
that. the exposure of their inaccuracy should be made with the same 
publicity. : 
Again: so far as it may be possible for me to do so, I am anxious: 
to deal with those statements without any personal reference to their, 
author. * The Mr. Wyndham who has made himself responsible for 
them may or may not be identical with the gentleman whose name, 
in all respects identical with his, is well known to us in Ireland as 
that of the private secretary through whose letters Mr. Balfour’s pleas 


in defence of his’ Irish policy are from time to time communicated to 


the press of the United Kingdom. From certain strongly marked 
features which characterize the methods, both of statement and ‘reason- 
` ing, adopted by the writer in this Review, I am somewhat inclined to 
the view that he is no other than the official’ expositor and apologist of 
Mr. Balfour’s policy. But against this view there is an obvious 
difficulty. The misleading character of ‘many of the assertions in Mr. 
Wyndham’s ‘paper can scarcely be accounted for except on the sup- 


position of an almost total absence of information upon more than one — 


important aspect ofthe subject which he undertook to elucidate. This 
supposition it is by no means easy to entertain in the case of a writer 
having at his command more than ordinary facilities for obtaining the 
fullest and most trustworthy information on the points in question. I 
wish to deal, then, with Mr. Wyndham’s statements, taking them 
merely as I find them published in this Review, avoiding, as far as 
possible, all personal reference to their author. 

It is, however, not out of place, to note that Mr. Wyndham is a 
critic of singular severity as regards everything that seems to him to - 
give grounds for a charge of want of accuracy in the matter of figures, 
whether in the statement: of statistics or in the tse made of them. 


‘His paper is entitled “ Mr. Davitt’s Treatment of Irish Statistics,” and ` 
in its opening paragraph we meet with more than one phrase expressive- 


of the special sensitiveness of the writer in this respect., Mr. Davitt’s 
' method of stating his-views upon the Irish Land Question is described 
as that of “short but confident assertion.” Mr. Wyndham, then, does 


not propose to himself to enter upon any. discussion of them. The 
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“themes” are “threadbare.” ‘The advantage of publishing an 
opinion upon them, unaccompanied by the lengthy arguments.required 
for its support,” appears to him “ more than doubtful.” But nothing 
in the nature of “ lengthy argument,” he considers, “is necessary for 
the completeness of an answer to Mr. Davitt.” Mr. Davitt, unfortu- 
` nately for himself, was not content with discoursing philosophically 
upon themes. He ventured into the region of statistics. In this, it 
‘would seem, le delivered himself into Mr. Wyndham’s hands. If he 
had kept to his “themes,” and his method of “short but confident 
assertion,” he might have been allowed to pass without challenge. 
But “ with statistics it is otherwise.” No “lengthy arguments” 
are necessary here, “A correct,” says Mr. Wyndham, “ is, in most 
‘cases, as short as an incorrect statement of figures. It is only the 
capacity jor making the former which appears to be the rarer gift of 
JSortune.” ` 

In the course of this paper we shall have more than one opportunity 
of ascertaining how far Mr. Wyndham in his own dealings with figures 
establishes his claim to the possession of this “rarer gift,” which, 
rightly or wrongly, he so summarily denies to ‘the writer who is the 
object of, his criticism. 


Mr. Wyndham’s “ treatment of Irish statistics” first came under 
my notice about three months ago, in an out-of-the-way town in the 
north of Italy, where I happened to stay for a few days on a homeward 
journey from Rome. On the table of the hotel reading-room there 
chanced to be, among other periodicals and newspapers, a copy of 
the Graphic of the 5th of May. Its literary column contained the 
‘usual notices of the magazines and serial publications of the month. 
Amongst these, in the notice of this Review, I read with no little 
amazement the following statement - s Mr. . Wyndham’s statistical 
‘achievements :— ; 

“He shows [says the writer of the notice] that in many instances the , 
‘judicial rents—that is to say, the rents fixed under the Land Act of ,1881—- 
are higher than the former rents. 

“In Fermanagh, in eleven instances, there has been an increase of 168: 3 
per cent. ` 

“In the County of Kildare there has been a rise of 21°1 per cent.; in the 
.Queen’s County of 2 per cent.; and for the whole Pr ovince of Leinster of 
6'7 per cent.” 4 

On reading this astounding series of assertions, I at once, age I 
think not unnaturally, came to the conclusion that the writer of the 
short notice in the Graphic had somehow missed the meaning of the 
detailed statistical exposition which he undertook to summarize. 
When, however, on my arrival in England, I was able to ascertain 
how the case really stood, I found that he, at all events, was free of all 
responsibility in the matter. A reference, indeed, to Mr. Wyndham’s. 
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-paper ‘showed that, serious as was the divergen from fact indi- 
cated by the summary statement in the Graphic, that statement in 
this respect falls altogether short of Mr. Wyndham’s assertions as 
originally made in detail in this REVIEW. 

As regards at least one of the districts mentioned—the County of 
Fermandgh—the summarized statement which I have already quoted 
might possibly be regarded as open to the interpretation that the 
notable increases of rent which it represents as having been effected 
there under the operation of the Land Act may have been exceptional 
even as regards that county. ‘In Fermanagh, in eleven instances, 
there has been an increase of 168°3 per cent.” This portion of the 
statement, at all events when isolated from the rest, might fairly be 
understood as quite consistent with the fact that throughout the 
County of Fermanagh the rents had not, generally speaking, been 
increased by the Commission to any such extent, or indeed that, 
taking them all round, they had not been increased at all, but had 
been, on the contrary, very notably reduced. ` 

But on passing from the summarized statement in the Graphic to 
the article itself in this Review, we find ourselves confronted with a 
much more definite presentment of the case. - 

Having quoted from the last Official Report of the Irish Land 
Commission a passage which he sets forth ay establi isning the fact of 
the increase of 168:3 per cent. in the cases adjudicated upon, from the 
County of Fermanagh, Mr. Wyndham goes on to aa \ 


“ The Table showing this increase in the rents fixed in County EEN 
is that which exhibits the efect of the decisions by the Irish Land Commission, 
from the 25th of May, 1883, to the 21st of August, 1887. 

“The same Table shows that the average increase upon thirteen cases dide. 
during that time in Kildare has been 9 per cent., and that in Meath nineteen, 
decisions have been given, with an average increase of 1 per cent. { 

“ But even in the one year upon which Mr. Davitt harps, the year ending 
in August [1887], rents have in some cases been increased. 

“ The decisions of the Land Commission show in County Kildare an increase 
of 21°1 per cent. ; in Queen's County an increase of 2 per cent.; and for the 
whole Province of-Leinster an increase of 6'7 per cent.” i 


Here, then, we have to deal, not with statements of TEN 
cáses, specially selected, for their exceptional character, out of the 
“general list of cases decided by the Land Commission in each of the 
districts in question, but with statements which „purport to exhibit 
the effect of the decisions of the Land Commission throughout those 
districts generally. The Province of Leinster, and the Counties of 
Fermanagh, Queen’s County, Kildare, and Meath, are no doubt brought 
forward by Mr. Wyndham as showing a somewhat exceptional result— 
` exceptional, that is to say, as compared with the rest of Ireland. But, 
as regards these districts themselves, both the fact of the increase of 
rents, and the rates of that increase—I per cent., 2 per cent., 6° i per 
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cent., 9 per cent., N. ‘l per cent., and 168:3 per ‘cent. respectively— 
‘are set forth by him, not as if they held good only of ċertain excep- 
tional cases within those districts, but so as'to lead the readers of his 
paper to believe that the results cited “exhibit the effect of the ` 
decisions by: the Irish Land Commission k throughout those entire 
districts. 

Let us take, _ then, in the first place, the most startling of these 
statements—that which purports’ 'to“ exhibit the effect of the decisions 
by the Land Commission in the County of Fer managh from the 25th 
of May, 1883, to the 21st of August, 1887.” Mr. Wyndham sets 
forth that effect as an increase of 168:3 per cent. in the judicial rents, 


“as compared with the former rents of -the holdings. This truly 


marvellous statement he professes to have extracted from a Table in 
the last Official Report of the Irish Land, Commission, the Report for 
the year.ended August, 1887. ` o 

Now, as Mr. Wyndham’s quotation from the Table itself shows, the 
„total number of cases dealt with from the County of Fermanagh for 
. the four years in question is but eleven. Surely this fact ought to 
have sufficed to warn him that he had missed his way. ‘The results 
in eleven' cases to be taken as exhibiting “the effect of the decisions 
by the Irish Land Commission” in the County of Fermanagh for a 
period of four_yearsT "Without any special knowledge of the statistics 
.of the subjéct, he might éasily have known that 1100 would have been : 
very much nearer than eleven'to the number of cases decided in any 
county'in Ireland within the number of years in question. 

. An fact, on another page “in the yery Report from which Mr. 
Wyndham’s quotation is taken, it is stated in the plainést possible 
way. that, during the six years for which the Land Commission has 
been i in operation, the number of cases from the County of Fermanagh 
in which judicial rents were fixed by the ordinary procedure of the 
Commission was no less than 2494, And a very few minutes’ examina- 
“tion of the Reports is sufficient to enable any reader of ordinary. intelli- _ 
gence to ascertain the fact that, during the four years mentioned in 
. Mr. Wyndham’s statement, the number of cases so adjudicated upon 

from that county amounted to 1463. 

In these cases, moreover, the result, as shown by, the, same Oficial 
Reports, so far from having been to increase, was, ‘on ‘the contrary, 
very notably to reduce the rents. 

Mr. Wyndhazh’s blunder may easily. be traced to its source. If he’ 
had only read/ with common care the heading of the Table from 
which his statement was derived, that very simple precaution would 
have saved’ him from his awkward mistake. He would have seen that 
the Table is very far indeed from being of the extensive character 
that he has ascribed to it. It in no way purports to exhibit “ the 
effect of the decisions by the Land Commission ” within the. district 
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four fotms of procedure enumerated in the passage just quoted from 
the first Report of the Commission is as follows :— 


Rents fixed by proceedings in Court : š ; 91,798 
» » by agreements out of Court É ; 91,160 

5 » upon award of Valuers . . a aS 839 

5 » by Arbitration an. Ds s ; . 23 
Total . . 188,820 


But the interest of Mr. Wyndham’s eleven cases from the County 
Fermanagh is not yet exhausted. An increase of 168°3 per cent. in 
the rents of any set of holdings, no matter under what mode of pro- 
. cedure they may have been dealt with by the Commission, is an extra- 
ordinary result, so extraordinary indeed that any statement disclosing 
it, even if occurring in an official document, should at once be looked 
upon, by any one acquainted with the actual results of the working of 
the Land Commission throughout Ireland, as widely open to a suspicion 
of error. It may, indeed, be taken as an indisputable fact that no 
such increase, or no increase at all approximating to it, can be found 
to have resulted from the proceedings of the Commission in any set 
of cases dealt with by it since its establishment in 1881. If Mr. 
Wyndham’s knowledge of the subject were in any degree such as 
might fairly be looked for in a writer laying claim to more than 
ordinary qualifications for undertaking the discussion of it, he would 
have known all this. Knowing it, he would naturally have looked 
out for the misstatement, or the omission, in the figures which, as 
they stand, set forth an absolutely incredible result. Had he done 
so, he would have had but little difficulty in tracing the error to its 
source. a l 
The increase of 168:3 per cent. is represented as brought about 
by the fixing of “judicial rents” in eleven cases, the rents so fixed 
amounting in the aggregate to £100 12s. 6d., whilst the amount set 
down in the column headed “ former rents” is but £37 6s. 10d. l 
Now the first step in our investigation naturally is to turn to the 
detailed Returns, in which are set forth, not merely the aggregate 
amounts representing the total result of the work of the Commission 
in each county, but the amounts, respectively, of the “former rent” 
(where known to the Commission) and of the “judicial rent,” in each 
individual case. As regards the “judicial rents,” since they, in all 
cases, are placed by the Commission on official record, practically no’ 
room for error exists. But in reference to the “ former rents,” a 
question of some importance arises. Let it be borne in mind that, 
as already explained, the mode of procedure under which these eleven 
cases from Fermanagh were dealt with is a very special one, and that 
under this procedure they may possibly have been dealt with, at 


least in some instances, without the “ former _ put on 
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record at all. The question, then, is, does the aggregate ambunt of 
£87 6s. 10d., which is set down in the column of “former rents,” 
represent the aggregate amount of the “ former rents ” in all the eleyen 
cases, or only in sonte of them ? 
The answer to this question is disclosed as follows by. the detailed 
Official Returns :— . 
County or FERMANAGH. 


Renis ‘faced upon the Reports of Valuers appointed by the Irish Land 
i Commission on the Joint Application of Landlord and Tenant. 

















— wee 
— of Poor-Law Valuation. Former Rent, Judicial Rent. 
- £ 3. d. £ 8 d £ se d 
1 15 5 0 16 0 0 12 5 0 
2 15 15 +0 919 2 . 12 15 0 
3 22 5 0 11 7 8 , 1610 0 © i 
4 Unasċertaineđd ' Unascertained 11 7 6 i 
5 o i do. 5 5 0 
6 do do. 9 0 0 
7 do do. 415 0 
8 do do. 4 5 0 
9 do. do, ya 900 
10 12 10 0 do. 910 0 
11 Unascertained do, 6 0 0 
- - ———_ 
Total * "£63 15 0 £37 6 10 £100 12 6 











Thus, then, the total £37 6s. 10d. isthat of the’ former rents ” in 
‘only three out of the eleven cases,’ The total £100 12s. 6d. is that of the 
judicial rents, not in these three cases only, but in the entire eleven. 

` It would be difficult, indeed, for Mr. Wyndham to show in what way 
a comparison of these two amounts could possibly be made use of for 
the purposes hypothetically contemplated by him, of “ triumphantly ” 
demonstrating that ‘‘ all rents in Ireland have been for years ridicu- 
lously-low,” or of exposing the “infamy” of the eleven Fermanagh 
tenants, or of holding these humble individuals up to “ universal 
execration.” ' 

Of -the entije number of cases, there. are but three in respect of 
which the data exist for any coniparison between the “former” and 
the “ judicial ” rents. 

In these three cases, the aggregate of the “former” rental was 
£87 6s. 10d. ; the aggregate of the “judicial” rental is £41; the 

. difference, then, shows an increase, not of 168:3, but of 11 per cent.*, 


* The highly exceptional character of the former rents in: the three holdings in 
question is clearly shown, and the increase of 11 per cent. most fully accounted for, 
by the fact that of these holdings, with an aggregate former rental of £37 6s. 10d., the 
Poor-Law Valuation amounted to £53 5s. 

Even after the increase of 11 per cent., the ‘‘ judicial rents” in these cases stand at 
about 23 per cent. below the valuation. 

A settlement ofthe Irish'Land Question on such a basis as this would be very 
ally all ovér Treland; “ 
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County Kildare, an increase of 21:1 per cent., inthe Queen’s County 
an increase of 2 per cent. 

It so happens that Kildare is`one of the only two iis in 
Ireland in which, during the year in question, no decisions were given 
‘ander the ordinary procedure of the Commission. This, of course, 
results from the fact that no sitting of a Sub-Commission was appointed 
to be held in either county during that year. It may be well, 
however, to note that during the preceding year, 1885-6, a num- 
ber of cases were decided in the County of Kildare, and that the 
result was an aggregate reduction of no less than si l per cent. in the 
rents, 

So far as Mr. Wyndham’s statements are EE the case of 
Queen’s County alone remains to be noticed. ` 

Here, as in the case of the County of Kildare, the Table to which 
he has confined himself, and of which he makes so questionable a use, 
contains simply one solitary case. In this case, the result, not of any 
“ decision of the Land Commission,” but of an award of valuers, was 
to raise the rent of the holding from £14 14s. to £15. 

And this is to be held to justify the statement that “decisions of 
the Land Commission show,” as regards Queen’s Coney, t an increase 
of 2 per cent. !” 

How does the case of the Queen’s County ee in truth? We can 
see this from the following tabulated statement, precisely similar in 
arrangement to that RIN on the opposite page in reference to we 
Province of Leinster as a whole ;— 





The only case from the Queen’s County ||" j : é 

$ ich. ici Cases from the Queen’s County, in which 
in which. a Judicial Rent was fixed | “G aicial Rents were fixed by the Lend 
` Commission during the year 1886-7, 
` by the ordinary procedure of the Com- 


during the year 1886-7, upon the Re- 
port of Valuers appointed by the 
Land Commission upon the application 








of Landlord and Tenant. mission. 
3 g N l 
gs * 1, 
ES | Acreage ba Acreage 
SE n Poor-Law Former oF in Poor-Law ` Former 
Sx Statute Valuation. Rent. B4-| Statute Valuation, Rent. 
a3 Acres. - ES Acres, f 
el aA SERES | AA mane LE | (ee ea 
£ 8 d. £ s d , £ dhE s d. 
1 224 22 0 0 14 14 0 57 | 2,566% | 1,878 5 0/ 2,485 8 1 
i i 
Result : Increase of 2 per cent, ` Result: Reduction of 35 3 per cent. 





It would be interesting to learn from Mr. Wyndham in what way 
‘his explicit statement, that “ the decisions of the Land Commission ” 
show “ in the Queen’s County” an increase of rent, is to be regarded 
as reconcilable with the figures set forth in this Table, which are 
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transcribed from the' Official Report to which he has himself re- 


. ferred us. 


But the reading of the Reports of the Land Commission would be 
a sadly unprofitable pursuit if it lead to no more substantial result 
than the refutation of Mr. Wyndham. The figures disclosed in these 
Reports have a manifest importance of their own—an importance in 
no way dependent upon the interest of any controversial discussion as 
to the correct or incorrect statement of them by-any writer. _ j 

Those figures are important on many grounds, but chiefly, as it | 
would seem, on two. ‘They are, in the first place, decisive as to the 
main issue in dispute between the landlord and tenant classes in’. 
Ireland. And, secondly, if examined with care, they seem very 
clearly to indicate a way, both easy and effective, of removing by 
legislation that which undoubtedly is the most pressing of the still 
unredressed grievances of the tenants—a grievance which, so long. as 
it is allowed to remain without legislative remedy, must continue to 
form the most serious standing § source of danger to the maintenance 


‘of order. in. Ireland. 


‘These, however, are topics too momentous in their importance to 
be summarily disposed of in the closing pages of a paper already 
sufficiently prolonged. They may be reserved, then, for separate 


- treatment in another, issue of ae REVIEW. 


4a Witiam J. Waisu, 
Archbishop of Dublin. 


THE LIBERAL CREED. 


‘TF the management of public business were all that was meant by 

politics, there would be little room for the discussion of the 
theoretical basis of any political party. Public business is like private 
business, an affair of administration in which the character and quali- 
ties of the individuals who manage it are, in nine cases out of ten, 
more important than any abstract principles on which they may 
' profess to act. But politics in this country mean much more than 
administration. In away which has no parallel in certain countries 
where democracy has from the beginning been fully developed, both 
parties are agreed that there are changes to be accomplished with a 
view to dn ideal being realized. Not only is this true of many 
members of the Tory party of to-day, but it has probably been 
true of many, members of that party in the most important periods 


of history. Mr. Disraeli was always anxious to have us believe that ` 


` the real theory of Toryism was the complete protection of the people 
against Whig and capitalist oligarchy, and the improvement of their 
condition through the instrumentality of the Crown and the Church. 


To attain this end, it was necessary to curb the power of the privileged - 


classes by an infusion from those which were not privileged into the 
Government of the country. Hence Mr. Disraeli’s friendly disposition 
towards reform, and his contempt for the Toryism which was current 
‘when he entered political life. Here, too, he found the explanation 
of the younger Pitt’s plans for parliamentary reform. ` 
“Was he sincere?” he writes in “Sybil,” “is often asked by those who 
neither seek to discover the causes nor are capable of calculating the effects 
of public transactions. Sincere? Why he was struggling for his existence. 
And when, baffled, first by the Venetian party, and afterwards by the panic 
of Jacobinism, he was forced to forego his direct purpose, he still endeavoured 
partially to effect it by a circuitous process. He created a. plebeian 
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aristocracy and blended it with the patrician oligarch. He made peers of `- 


` second-rate squires and fat graziers. He caught them in the alleys of 
Lombard Street and clutched them. from the- counting-houses of Cornhill. 
When Mr. Pitt, in an age of bank restriction, declared that every man 
with an estate of ten thousand a year had a right to be a peer, he sounded 
the knell of the cause for which Hampden had died on the field, and 
Sydney on the scaffold.” 


. Apparently, Mr. Disraeli had a theoretical basis for his Toryism, 
similar—if we may accept his statement—to that of Mr. Pitt.-’ As 
` the conditions of the problem changed under the Reform Acts of 1832’ 
and 1867, its principle receded into the background, if its ideal 
remained. For the people, on whose behalf he appealed so eloquently 
for the restoration of the influence of- the Queen and the Church, 


repudiated the appeal. It became plain that they would insist on ' 


taking care of themselves, and that the already waning ‘influence of 
the powers invoked was destined to wane still further. It was con- 
. sequently upon this failure that the basis of Mr. Disraeli’s Toryism 
shifted, and that the Tory party became organized on a footing more 
nearly approaching to the negative one of resistance on the part of the 
special interests to Radical progress. 

My object-in.what follows is to endeavour to deoi the theory of 


the Radicalism of to-day, as distinguished from that of fifteen years 


ago. There are, however, two preliminary questions which deserve 
attention in passing. Why, it may be asked, do we require to con- 
sider theory in what is after all plainly a practical matter, in regard 
to which those who really desire progress only ‘doubt which of the 


pressing necessities of the social situation first deserves attention ? | 


The answer is ‘that the affirmation implied in this question is untrue. 
About the existence of the evils to be remedied there may be but little 
doubt; about the remedies to be adopted there is a great deal. It is 
far from being a legitimate assumption that the differences which 
arise between Liberals at the present time as to many matters—for 
example, the teaching of religion in schools, and the legislative 
restriction of the hours of labour—arise from differences in the degrees 
of the earnestness of the controversialists. Experience rather shows 
that the greater the earnestness the more strongly is the: necessity 
felt of udhering to positions once definitely taken up. Again, there 
are féw failings more apparent in modern politicians than the tendency 
to commit the fallacy, which used to make James Mill so angry, of 
imagining that theory and practice may ‘beat variance, and that 
decisions on. public questions may be come to as occasion requires in a 
kind of haphazard fashion. The second question is, how any one can 
profess to describe that about which, on his own admission, there may 
be much dispute among the members of his ‚party. My answer to 
this is that disputes among Liberals are generally more apparent than 
real, in the sense that, when the issue is properly ascertained, it is 
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capablé in nearly every case of being resolved upon principles to which 
the great majority of Liberals assent, whenever these principles are fairly 
stated. It is of course true that there are a great number of political 
questions which depend upon considerations of a highly concrete 
character, and about the application to which of any principle there 
must always be much dispute. Probably a considerable majority of 
the matters submitted to the decision of Parliament fall within this 
category. But it remains the fact, not only that a considerable number 
of these matters turn upon broad principles, but that the aims of the 
party which claims to occupy the position of the Liberal party in this 
country must depend almost entirely upon a theory. In endeavouring 
to make this theory explicit, I have of course no warrant of any kind 
to speak excepting for myself, but I believe I express opinions which ` 
are explicitly or implicitly maintained by many of those who sit on 
the Liberal side in the House of Commons. 

One remark ought to be made in starting.. No greater mistake can ' 
be committed than to assert that because the creed of Liberalism is in 
advance of what it was a quarter of a century ago, and individual 
politicians have consequently been compelled to. change sides, the party 
as a whole has necessarily, or even probably, been untrue to its tradi- 
tions. It is of the very essence of the party of progress that it should 
ever be going farther into the territory to be covered and attacking 
new positions. And where there is much new ground to be occupied 
it is not unnatural that the old soldiers should by degrees drop off with 
their entrgies exhausted, and new men take their places. The task of 
the Liberal party of to-day is wholly different from the task of the 
Liberal party at the time when Lord Beaconsfield wrote ‘‘ Sybil.” The 
doctrines of Bentham, the Mills, and the old Radical school of the 
Westminster Review, kirg been practically accepted. The mere removal 
of the obstacles which used to block. the highway of human progress 
in this.country has been pretty well completed. We are face to face 
with a new kind of social problem. Liberalism has passed from the 
destructive into the constructive stage in its ‘history. It has now to 
clear the ground of the ruins of those edifices of bygone generations 
which the old Liberals attacked, and which Lord Beaconsfield and the 
Tory party could not save, and to build upon the ground so cleared the 
edifices which the times require. 

To the assertion of a duty to fulfil this obligation in a thoroughgoing 
fashion, it is not so easy as it might at first sight seem to obtain general 
assent. The avowed opponents of progress have constituted only a 
relatively small minority since the extension of the franchise. Even 
the indifferents, though much more numerous, probably do not 
form a seriously large portion of the electoraté. But it must be 
observed that, at the elections of 1885 and 1886, electors who had 
formerly voted Liberal ceased to do so to an extent which’ cannot 
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be altogether accounted for by that changing nature of the party which 
has already been- referred to. Many of these people appear to have 
formed the’ impression that a party division was impending between 
“have-nots” onthe one hand and “haves” on the other, and that the 
Radicals were about to be commissioned by the labouring classes to 
make an indiscriminate attack upon property. Now J am convinced 
not only that the danger thus "dreaded was illusory, but that the real 
danger lay in a totally different direction. A. better acquaintance with . 
` the proletariat than these timorous voters possessed would have shown 
them that, generally speaking, the labourer is like his more fortunate 
upper and middle-class neighbours in being by disposition either Con- 
servative or Liberal, and actuated by the same motal principles. If he is 
more commonly on the side-of the party of change, it-is because he 
experiences more ‘keenly the necessity for improvement in matters’ 
which especially concern himself. But Conservative instincts, not only 
- in.the case of many individual labourers, predominate over the motives 
for change,.but tend to do so the more frequently that the condition of 
the labourer is a steadily i improving one. The real danger of the 
Liberal party in the future appears, judging by experience, to lie in 
the development of this electoral element. And one may venture to 
record the conviction that the Liberal leaders have been, since 1880, 
in some measure responsible for its increase. By concentrating atten- 
tion, not on the general purposes of the party, but on single questions, 
and in consequence allowing a purpose, to which most beneyolently 
disposed persons would. assent, to become obscured in practice, they 
have allowed the minds of many people who would, under other circum- 
stances, have voted with them, to become unnecessarily filled with sus- 
picion. The party has got to be looked upon by a considerable 
number of eléctors as a class party, the party of the non-propertied 
class, instead of being what it really seeks to-be—the party which 
insists as ‘part of a general scheme on the fulfilment of the just 
obligations of property. More recently, the question of Home Rule 
has in some degree increased the obscurity, by reason of the close’ 
. alliance which it has produced with a, section of the House of Commons 
which exists at present only for a single purpose. The most 
decided admirer of the resolution and clear-sightedness of the Irish 
leaders, and the undeviating adherence to the method which has 
obtained for them so considerable a measure of success, may express 
the opinion that the alliance between their party and the majority of 
the Liberals has been temporarily prejudicial to the general aims of 
the latter. The question of the future government of Treland is too 
_engrossing not to absorb more than its just proportion of the public 
attention. And just because many of the electors are keenly inter- 
ested in it, and from the bottom of their souls wish well to a cause 
for which they are ready to make sacrifices, it happens that they become 
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certain amount as the price of these surroundings, while the estate of 
the value of one thousand pounds, which has presumably owed to the 
environment, much less and could have been accumulated under simpler 
‘conditions, is called on only for a very considerably smaller tax. The 
justice thus done may be rough in particular cases, but in the main it 
is better than the present system.* The next requisite to be attended 
to is that the intérposition of the Government claim should be made 
in such a way as to interfere as little as possible with the motives for 
industry. For this purpose also death duties probably afford a better 
opportunity for levying a graduated contribution than does the income- 
tax, although it may be necessary to apply the principle in the latter form 
‘also. But the point is that the principle provides the State at once with 
the means of in some measure modifying the advantages which one man 
gets over another, and the inequalities of fortune which must always 
“arise from diversity of natural capacity: Its application would give 
the Government ample means for educational and other public ends. 
And if it were used not arbitrarily, but evenly all round and carefully, 
I do not believe that long time would elapse before its justice was 
recognized as the protection of the weak against the strong.’ ~ What 
we value most in the brute is the physical strength which enables him 
to survive in the struggle for existence. If what we value most, in 
man were the qualities which enable the greatest wealth to be accu- 
mulated, the doctrine of contribution and of State interference for the 
common good would be a mistake from beginning to end, and we 
should have simply to provide the best conditions for the operation of the 
Darwinian process of survival of the fittest to produce and accumulate. 
But so long as we recognize not only that there are moral ideals which 
aye not to be measured by material standards, but that man is some- 
thing else than a wealth-producing animal, so long shall we who are 
Liberals continue to decline to bow ourselves down in the temple 
where Mr. Herbert Spencer and Lord Bramwell worship. 
This brings me to the relation of the Liberal party to Socialism. 
If by Socialism be meant the recognition that the time for construction 
has come, and that the State must actively interfere in the process, then 


* It is commonly assumed that the burden of a particular tax is proportioned to its 
amount, and that consequently as the amount increases the burden increases in like 
proportion. But a single illustration will show that this is not so. The amount of the 
loss occasioned by a fire is the same whether the insurer or the insured pays it. But 
the reason why it is worth the while of the insured to pay a premium which is slightly 
in excess of the measure of the probability of loss is that the burden of the loss will 
fall far more heavily on him than on the insurance company. The burden is, in short, 
measured not by the amount of the loss, but by the proportion which that amount 
bears to the total means of the party bearing it; in the case of the insured a very 
large proportion, and in that of the insurance company a very small one. The case - 
‘of taxation stands on the same footing, and it may well be that to secure equal 
incidence of its burden taxation must be graduated. The subject i is, however, a large 
one, and unnecessary to be entered on here. The case of insurance, above referred 
to, is simply an illustration of the well-known generalization often called Fechner’s 
law ; the application of Thich to political economy has been discussed by Jevons and 
others. 
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it is true that we are all Socialists. But Socialism ‘has come tò mean 
in political language something very different. It is associated in 
practice’ with certain tendencies which we should do well to keep 
altogether clear of. One of these is the tendency to invoke State aid 
where combination can give the requisite protection. This is a policy 
to which the inexperienced Liberal candidate is at the present time in 
danger of finding hiinself pledged. Such a policy has not as yet, 
at all events, judging by the failure of Socialist candidates to 
secure votes, become popular with the labouring voter, who as a rule 
detests being interfered with by any one on any pretext. But the 
working-classes have not yet had the, subject argued out before them ; 
they apparently entertain no strong opinions upon it, and it has con- 
sequently been hitherto possible for a so-called Labour.party to profess 
‘ to act in their name without being denounced for doing so. This 
party has managed its business with considerable skill. It has 
started candidates, not in most cases for the purpose of sending 
them to the poll, but of exacting pledges as the price of their 
withdrawal, with the resus that many Liberal and some Conser- 
vative candidates have been weak enough to commit themselves to 
much of its programme. ‘The mischievous effects of encouraging . 
working men to imagine that now that they have got the vote they 
may use Parliament as a means of regulating wages, hours of labour, 
and even other details which cowardice and apathy alone prevent them 
from insisting on by combination in their dealings with their employers, 
has already become painfully apparent in the decay of tradés unionism 
in certain districts where this kind of Socialism has taken hold. Now, 
if it ever gets into the heads of the better class of workmen that 
Liberalism means this kind of Socialism, with its, attendant danger to 
theix power of combination, we shall obtain from them only a divided 
support. Already there are symptoms of distrust of us in localities 
where this kind of thing has been preached by the Labour party and 
sanctioned by the candidates. The Liberal leaders would do well to 
make up their minds on the impending question, whether they will even 
trifle with the demand for class legislation of a mischievous character 
involved in the so-called labour programme. The question is one 
of principle, on ‘which they must take one side or the other, and. which 
`- cannot be left to be determined by circumstances. With the so-called 
Labour party it appears to me that there can be no compromise. Our 
business is to fight. out with them the issue they raise in the interests 
of the status and independence of labour itself. If we neglecta plain 
and obvious duty we shall do so at our own peril, so far as concerns 
the chances of obtaining a renewal of that general confidence which is 
the essential condition of .a majority. 

What the working-classes need is just what we are in a position to 
offer them. The Liberal party can give them political and social power ', 
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in the’same proportion to their numbers as obtains in the case of the 
upper and middle classes at present. Ifit be said that to do this is 
to seek to swamp the latter,‘the answer is that we are, seeking to do 
nothing of the kind. One class can only be swamped by another if it 
has an existence distinct from that other. But this very class distinc- ` 
tion it is our object to modify, if possible, out of existence. Wealth 
must always command power, because it means the control of many of 
the good things of the earth; and it will always be possessed by some 
in greater quantity than by others. But it is an artificial and un- 
natural arrangement that gives it as at present the direct control of 
political power. Once raise the status of labour by sufficiently educat- 
ing the labourer and his children, and placing him in a-different position 
as regards influence in the State, and much will be done towards the 
reduction of class distinctions to distinctions in the mere power of com- 
manding luxuries. 

Of the two EN with which the Liberal party is to work at 
the accomplishment of this ideal, oné has been long recognized. The 
removal of political inequalities as regards both Imperial and Local 
Government has been going on for some time, and we are getting 
almost within sight of its completion. But the other instrument, 
the principle of exacting payment for the advantages which the 
State offers and of applying the means so obtained for the benefit of 
the commonwealth, is in an undeveloped condition. We ‘have 
recognized it in some instances, as when we adopted the plan of 
imposing rates and taxes for the purposes of national education. But 
our experiences of the evils of the old Poor Law, and of the bad effects 
of anything like taxation of industry, have made us somewhat shy of it. 
And yet the mischief of measures such as these had nothing to do 
with the principle in question. The old Poor Law was bad because ‘it 
put a premium on idleness, and made a particular class; that of land- 
owners, pay that premium. ‘Taxes on industry are bad when they are 
burdens only on particular industries, or are of such amount as to 
counterbalance even the powerful motive which leads men to desire 
wealth. But the principle of contribution may be applied so as to 
avoid all these difficulties. It must, of course, be applied all round, 
and never used as a weapon of attack upon a particular class. And 
its proceeds must never be applied in such a way as to weaken those 
' valuable motives which have driven our working-classes in the last 
forty years to win for themselves, notwithstanding the increase in their 
numbers, a larger share than before of the fruits of the national 
prosperity. It must be used only’ so far as necessary for the 
‘accomplishment of a great purpose. Just as legislation against 
privilege was the instrument of the old destructive. Liberalism, so the 
means which proportional contribution can supply is probably the chief 

instrument with which the new constructive Liberalism must accomplish 
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the work of building upon the ground which has been cleared a system 
of equality. .But it can hope to do this successfully only if it observes | 
the distinction between contribution and confiscation, and is careful to 
inspire the public with the confidence that it is not likely in its practice 
to mistake the one for the other. 

Under an ideal system the status of. the labourer might be very 
different from his present status. Manual labour must always be tho — 
occupation of the majority of the population. But this ‘occupation 


‘need not, as at present, be regarded as the indication -not only of 


class inferiority, but of comparative poverty and want of education. 
With a ‘complete: and’ thoroughgoing: system of national education, 


‘the passage from the labouring to the upper classes might be a very 


simple and common one. With education there increases not only 
the desire for better and more comfortable modes of living, but also 
the disinclination to enter upon marriage, and the responsibility of 
bringing up a family, in the absence of any settled prospect of ability 
to do so without falling below the normal standard of comfort. The 
pressure of population upon the means of subsistence is never such as 
to occasion any serious danger of lowering the conditions of life among 
our middle classes, and there is no reason why what is the case with 
them should not be the case with the labourer. I do not believe that 
the full extent of the ‘possible strength and popularity of the Liberal 
party in this country will again be experienced as it was experienced 
at the time when the extension of the franchise was carried by it ; 
until that party puts forward an advanced and thoroughgoing adage: 
tional programme. Of, course sucha programme would necessitate 


. for its accomplishment a large national expenditure. Itis impossible 


that the labourer should be able to provide his children with first- 
rate higher education, and following upon it the chances of a’. 
University career, without assistance on a large scale. And such 
assistance cannot be give with the existing machinery. The first 
and most proper step to be taken with a view to rendering it appears 
to lie in the direction of a diversion of endowments. The principle 
of such a diversion has already, to a larger extent than is generally 


recognized, been sanctioned by the Legislature in the Endowed, Schools 


and Educational Endowments Acts. ` Thoroughly and efficiently 
applied, this principle will yield a lar ge revenue, applicable to educa- 
tional purposes. By those who bear in mind that enforced propor- 


. tional contribution can only: be justified, or at all events is only 


expedient, when it is really required, it will be ‘conceded that money. 
which is already at the disposal of the public in the shape of property 
dedicated to charitable uses, ought to be made use of before recourse 
is had to taxation. But when this source of revenue is ‘exhausted, 
the public appear to me to be justified in requiring that those whe 
Have got more than an equal share of the good things which British 
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civilization has created, should pay something for their advantages 
‘by contributing towards the improvement of the condition of that 
.population out of which they have made their fortunes. There is 
really nothing novel in such a proposition. The existing rates for 
education, and indeed several other rates and direct taxes with which 
we have long been familiar, recognize and justify this theory. The 
aonla once conceded, the extent of its application becomes a 
question of expediency. In these matters it is only the first step that 
counts. 

Another subject which may be dealt with on analogous lines is the 
-condition of the poor in the larger cities and towns. Here again it 
seems right that those who specially benefit, not only by the ownership 
‘of land, but by residence in these places, should specially contribute. 
In London, for example, those who are rich are, speaking generally, 
‘rich far beyond the average standard of the country, while those who are , 
poor are, proportionately to their cost of living, poor below that stan- 
‘dard. A large part of the population must always consist of people 
‘who have failed to secure the benefit of the exceptional chances of 
success which brought them to London, chances which must ever be in 
-excess of their numbers, and these will continue, under any circum- 
stances, poor. But at least the abuses of city life can be, in a large 
measure, got rid of. The success of the Peabody Trustees and Miss 
Octavia Hill, on a coniparatively small scale, has shown what could be 
done on a large one with adequate means. It has been shown to be 
-possible to insist on the condition of the dwellings of the poor being 
maintained at a certain level without making it more expensive or 
_ difficult for the poor to occupy them. Here again the Metropolis. 

Management and Artisans Dwellings Acts, and in a less degree the 
Public Health Acts, have recognized the principle of contribution, not 
merely by imposing rates for the general benefit, but by forcing the 
owners of exceptionally favourably situated property to use it to some 
‘extent as trustees for the public. 

Tt is needless. to multiply instances of the presence of traces 
‘of ‘the point of view. in question in our laws. These traces 
‘are distinctly to be found in our Factory and Railway (Cheap 
Trains, &c:) Acts, and in a multitude of other pieces of" recent 
legislation. The work of the Liberal party in the future must, 
-as it seems to me, largely consist in developing the existence of 
“what has thus been recognized as just. Now to undertake this 
. work successfully can unquestionably be no light matter. Every step 
‘that is taken is certain, until its general nature has become familiar 
‘to the public, to be misrepresented. It is éasy for a skilful platform 
advocate to obscure, in a particular case, the distinction between the 
“enforcement of a just contribution and confiscation. ` And it must be 
‘. remembered that it is also easy for the best meaning people, without 
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the least intention of doing so, to blunder fatally by advocating con- 
fiscation, under the belief that it is contribution. The Socialists: do 
this at the present time on a huge scale. They are, many of them, 
` men and women of benevolent purposes, but of inadequate information 
and inaccurate judgment. They do not see that’ to take away 
property, even where it is proper that there should be contribution, 
is.to do what must be done all round if it is to be done at all, and 
must not be enforced only in the case of individuals or classes if it is 
` to be recognized as just. They seem to think that the State is in 
some position different from that of individuals, as regards the moral 
obligation: to observe its own engagements and guarantees. There is 
no large section, poor or rich, of the general public which is likely to 
tolerate injustice for any prolonged period. And the danger to the 
cause of progress from Socialism, and even the mere mistaken applica- 
tion of just principles, is not that this cause will degenerate -into 
the cause of plunder, but, judging from experience, that it will 
degenerate into a moribund condition. If ever there was a time 
when it was necessary for Liberals to keep their heads cool and their 
hands clean it is to-day, when they must soon enter upon constructive 
-undertakings of a character as delicate as they are. far-reaching. There 
is only one safeguard. The leaders must keep principle in the fore- 
ground and firmly adhere to it, no matter what conflict they are landed 
in with sections of their own supporters. One of the curses of our 
political life is the tendency to confound the man who’ shouts the 
“loudest with the most influential man. The quiet-going citizen, who 
votes but does not talk, is overlooked. And yet, even on the Liberal 
side, there is reason to think that the majority is mainly made up of, 
quiet-going electors. But with all its difficulties the work is one 
calculated, if-well taken in hand, to arouse the greatest enthusiasm. 
It is not, like the Irish question, an affair of abstract justice—something, 
after all, comparatively remote. It is a work which concerns closely 
almost every one, high and low. If we take care throughout to have | 
justice on our side, the working-classes, on whose behalf we shall 
be striving, will almost to a man. be,with us. And if we take care 
throughout to have justice on our side,. we shall find of the middle and ' 
upper classes a minority it may be supporting us, but a minority con- 
.taining what is best and most choice. 

Can the Tory party compete with us in this labour of social re- 
formation? I do not think so. Sitting opposite to them in the 
House of Commons, one is struck with the heterogeneous nature of 
‘the elements of which that party now consists. The falling off of 
their majority and their want of cohesion over the Local Government 
Bill of last Session, indicate their inability to be of one mind, except- 
ing for the purpose of resistance. This, of course, is largely the 
result of the negative basis on which the Tory party is now. organized, 
and the multitude of different and even contrary interests which it 
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represents. But there are inherent in its composition elements which | 
must render it impossible for the Tory party to undertake in an 
efficient manner any reforms depending for their. accomplishment on 
either diversion of endowments or special contributions from property. 
The fear.of Disestablishment, one of the few measures which the Tory 
party, as we know it, can. under no circumstances admit within the 
range of practical politics, would not only prevent them from enter- 
taining any proposition to divert ecclesiastical endowments, but would 
render a considerable section of the party hostile to any change which 
would lessen the control of the clergy over ‘education in England. 
An even more formidable obstacle exists in regard to the necessary 
revision of the system of taxation. The majority of those propertied 
classes from. whom the Tories draw nine-tenths of their support, even 
if they were not hostile to such a programme, would be so lacking in 
enthusiasm about it as to render.it impracticable for a party pledged 
to it, and which yet depended on their support, to obtain a majority. 
Toryism:has, of course, changed, much. It is no longer the creed 
which drove the young Disraeli almost to despair, and caused John 
Mill to speak of the party as the stupid party. But, able as are 
many of its members, their difficulties become immense when they try 
to do more than save their policy from degenerating into a huge 
negation, by passing measures which have been advocated by the other 
side for years previously. I am not, of course, speaking eitlier of 
administration or of measures of a purely administrative character, 
which depend upon the business capacities of the individuals who 
may happen-to be in Ministries on either side. But such have been 
the history and circumstances of this country, that every great party 
measure for years to come must,almost necessarily be a measure either 
for the destruction of some privilege which can no longer be tolerated, 
or for the benefit of some less fortunate class at: the (probably very 
just) expense of some other which is better off. The Conservatism of 
to-day, whenever it seeks: to inaugurate reforms, therefore finds itself 
at a disadvantage. For it is either coming into conflict with the 
wishes of some of its most valued supporters, or it is merely carrying 
out plans which it has borrowed from its opponents. - The one normal 
chance Conservatism appears to have is that which placed it in power 
at the election of 1886 ; the chance that the Liberal party may either 
undertake something for which the country is not prepared, or that it 
may.so fail in the mere business of carrying out the work which has 
been entrusted to it, that the country becomes tired of it or disgusted 
with its incapacity. In neither case is the position of the Conserva- - 
tive party a happy one. On the latter hypothesis, the shortness of 
the public memory, or an improvement in the leadership of the 
Opposition, may deprive it of that public confidence which it has not. 
really enjoyed on its own account. On the former hypothesis, the 
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Whatėver its critics may think of the position for the moment of: 
the Liberal party, one thing is plain, if the point of view of these. 
pages be a true one—that position is full of possibilities, notwithstand-. 
ing that for the first time in our political history the distinction of: 
parties has become one not-of Whig and Tory, but of Radical and Tory. 
There is apparently a sufficiently large body of the ‘electors already pre- 
pared to give the Liberal leaders a mandate to enter upon the business 
of constructive reform, to make“it probable that there is a still lar ger 
body whichis willing to: follow a satisfactory lead. Such a lead cannot 
be given without much ‘consideration and care. But it will be our 
own fault as a party, if we do not from within, or better still from 
without, the House of Commons, insist on tlie breathing space which 
the question of Home Rule has given us being used in making prepara-: 
tion for the battle. It may be frankly admitted that there is at 
present, and has been for the last two Sessions, an absence of such 
signs of preparation as one would like to see. Mr. Gladstone has not 
unnaturally declared that his ambition is-to make the settlement of 
the Irish question the final event of importance in his political career. 
He is, as he is entitled to do, concentrating his energies and attention. 
on this subject to the exclusion of others. But his colleagues are 
hardly justified in adopting substantially thé same course. Notting- 
ham Conferences and abstract resolutions are, taken by themselves, 
empty forms, entitled to and commanding no influence’ or respect. 
They are only of value in so far as they express pent-up opinions of 
a tolerably definite character. Now, public opinion grows up of itself 
only under rare circumstances. In the great majority of instances it 
is stimulated and shaped out of a mass of sentiment, which requires 
moulding by men occupying commanding positions in the public: ' 
imagination and confidence. The sentiment exists to-day, and the 
Liberal leaders exist ; but one misses in regard to social questions the 
process which went on, for example, before the elections of 1880, and 
even 1885. In 1885 the situation was a difficult one, and there was 
hardly time to do the work. Yet the Radical programme of that 
time, with all its faults and shortcomings, and notwithstanding the 
disadvantages under which it was urged, did beyond question 
stimulate and mould opinion. ‘To-day, our fitst and paramount duty 
is to gain the assent of the people of England and of Scotland to the 
Trish policy, for which we have set our hands to the plough. But, 
if from no higher motive, in the interests not only of ourselves as a 
party, but of our Irish policy, it is of urgent importance that we should 
.not leave the people to subsist on what for them is, after all, an abstrac- 
tion. There is a vast amount of popular goodwill at our disposal for 
the purposes of social reform. It is for those who are responsible for 
our leadership to see that this is not neglected and lost. 

l R. B. HALDANE. 
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N writing my book, “ On the Science of Thought,”* my chief object 
was to collect all the facts which seemed to me to bear on the 
identity of language and thought. I sifted them, and tried to show 
in what direction their evidence pointed. But, as I imagined myself as 
addressing a very small special jury, it seemed to me unnecessary, 
and almost disrespectful, to bring any pressure to bear on them, except 
the pressure inherent in ‘facts. I therefore did not avail myself as 
fully as I might otherwise have done, of the many witnesses that I | 
could have brought into court to support by their authority the truth 
of the theory which I propounded. I mentioned, indeed, their names, ` 
but I did not call upon them to speak for me or for themselves. The fact 
is, that I did not expect that public opinion.at large could, at the present 
moment, be very much interested in a question which had been discussed 
many times before, but which, as far as I could see, was by nearly all 
living philosophers, particularly by those living in this country, 
answered in a direction diametrically opposed to that which I, follow- 
ing the lead of the greatest philosophers of antiquity, of the middle 
ages, and of more modern times, considered thé right one. I know 
how long I myself, liying under the influence of prevailing systems of 
philosophy, had hesitated to give up the old belief that language is 
a product of thought; that thought must always come first, language 
after; that thought is independent of language, and that the Greeks 
were great bunglers when they called language and thought by one 
and the same name, Logos. A long life, devoted to the study of 


* «The Science of Thought ; ” Longmans & Co., 1887. “ Three Introductory Lectures 
on the Science of Thought, delivered at the Royal Institution,” with an Appendix, ' 
which contains a Correspondence on ‘‘Thought Without Words,” between F. Max 
Müller, Francis Galton, the Duke of Argyll, George J. Romanes, and others; 
Longmans & Oo., 1888. 
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. philology and philosophy, was necessary before I’ could free myself of 
the old words—that is, the old thoughts—and cease to treat language 
as one thing and thought as another. Much astronomical observation _ 
was required before people could persuade themselves that their evening 
star was the same as their morning-star,* and much linguistic obser- 
vation will have to be performed before anybody will see clearly that 
our language is really our thought and our thought our language. 

But though I was quite prepared that the verdict of living philo- 
sophers would, for the present at least, be adverse to my theory, I was 
not prepared to find nearly all my critics under the impression that this 
theory of the identity of thought and language was quite a novel 
theory, something quite unheard of—in fact, a mere paradox. This 
showed the same want of historical knowledge and tact which sur- 
prised so many philosophers in Germany and France at the time of 
the first appearance of Darwin’s book ‘‘On the Origin of Species.” 
Most of the leading’ reviews in England seemed to consider the theory 
of evolution as something quite novel, as a kind of scientific heresy, 
and they held Darwin personally responsible for ‘it, whether for good 
or for evil. Darwin himself had at last to protest against this-mis- 
apprehension, to point out the long succession of the advocates of _ 
evolution, from Lucretius to Lamarck and Oken, and to claim for 
himself what he really cared for, a ‘legitimate place in _ the historical 
‘evolution of the theory of evolution. 

In Germany and France the doctrine of the identity of language 
and thought has at once been recognized as an old friend, as a theory 
that had almost been battered to pieces in former historical conflicts, 
but which, like the theory of evolution, might well claim for itself a 
new hearing on account of the immense accumulation of new material, 
chiefly due to the study of the science of language during the present 
and the past generations. I myself, so far from pretending to pro- 
pound a new philosophy; thought it right to point out how some of 
the greatest philosophers have held to the same theory, though without 
being able to support it by the important evidence supplied by the 
study of comparative philology, or to perceive quite clearly all the con- 
sequences which must flow from it. It seemed certainly strange that a 
theory which was, to mention more recent philosophers only,. accepted 
without any misgivings by such men as Herder,t Schleiermacher, W. von 
Humboldt, Schelling, and Hegel, in Germany; by Hobbes, Archbishop 
Whately, and Mansel, in England ; by Abelard, De Bonald, De Maistre, 
and Taine, in France ; and by Rosmini in Italy, should have been treated ` 
as a complete novelty, or as a mere philological mare’s nest, by men who 

stand in the foremost ranks of philosophers in England. What should 
‘we say if our best scientific reviews shrank ‘from the theory of the 


* See, however, ‘‘ Hibbert eerie by Sayce, pp. 258, 264. 
t “Science of Thought,” pp. 30, 129. 
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same as the question of the origin of language; for thought and 
language are only two magnificent synonyms. Our intellect. cannot 
think nor know that it thinks without speaking, because it must say, 
‘I know’ 7: ; 

` „And again: “It is absolutely the same thing whether one asks the 
definition, the essence, or the name of an object !+ . . . . In'one word, 
there is no word which does not represent an idea, and which is not 
really as correct and as true as the idea, because thought and language 
do not differ essentially, but represent the same act of the mind, speaking 
either to himself or to others.” 

J say once more that I am the last person to follow these French 
philosophers to their last conclusions. Their object is to show that 
language, being what it is, cannot have been a human invention, but 
must have been a divine revelation.§ I quote them here as represen- 
tative men only, and as showing how familiar the idea of the identity 
of thought and language was on the Continent during the first half 
of our century—an idea which, by some of the most prominent philo- 
sophers in England, has been treated as an unheard-of paradox. 

Of course it may be said that De Bonald, and De Maistre too, are 
ancient history; that the first half of this century w*s-2 “stake, and 
that true and positive philosophy dates only from the our 
century. But even then, those who wish to take a 
of the great problems of philosophy ~ ` 
of the identity of language and t- 
been neglected by the leadins 
Let us take one, who he: 
acquainted with the my 
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defending an old theory by new arguments we are often supposed to 
be pleading our own cause. Darwin, particularly in his earlier books, 
speaks of the cause of evolution, not as if it were anything personal to 
himself, but as a trust handed down to him, almost as an heirloom of 
his family ; anyhow, as a valuable inheritance dating from the earliest 
days of awakening physical and philosophical inquiry. In his later 
books he becomes more and more self-conscious, and seems restrained 
from applying that rapturous language to the results obtained by the 
“theory of evolution which those who follow him feel perfectly justified 
in applying to his and their own labours. I have been blamed for speak- 
ing with unconcealed rapture of the theory of the identity of language 
and thought, and I certainly should feel that I deserved blame if this 
theory had really been of my own invention. But, knowing how many 
of the most authoritative philosophers had held the same views, I felt 
at perfect liberty to speak of it, as I did, as the most important philoso- 
phical truth, in fact, as the only solid foundation of all philosophy. 

I also took it for granted, though it seems I ought not to have done 
so, that the misunderstandings which had formerly beset this theory, 
and had been demolished again and again, would not be repeated with 
the innocent conviction that they had never been thought of before. 

Of course, such an expression as identity of thought and language 
can be cavilled at. If Kant is right, no two things in space and time 
can ever be identical, and if people really take identical in that sense 
the sooner the word is altogether superseded the better. When we 
say that language and thought are identical, we mean that they are two 
names of the same thing under two aspects. There is a very useful 
term in Sanskrit pho. “anrithagbhava” (“ the not being able to 
exist apart”), and it is this, the impossibility of thought existing apart 
from language, or language from thought, which we mean when we 
call the two identical. We can distinguish for our own purposes, and 
these purposes are perfectly legitimate, between the sound and the 
meaning of a word, just as we can distinguish between the pitch and 
the timbre of our voice. But though we can distinguish, we cannot 
separate the two. We cannot have timbre without pitch, nor pitch 
without timbre; neither can we have words without thought, or 
thought without words. There never was on one side a collection of 
vocables, mere flatus voci, and on the other a collection of concepts. 
The two were always one and indivisible, but not one and indistingnish- 
able. We can certainly distinguish the sound of a word from its 
meaning, but we must not expect to meet with meanings walking 
about in broad daylight as disembodied ghosts, or with sounds floating 
through the air, like so many Undines in search of a soul. The two 
were not two, but were one from the beginning, and the rpõrov 
xeidog lies in, this attempted divorce between sound and meaning. 

After words have been formed, as embodied thoughts, no doubt it 
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is possible to imitate and repeat their sound without knowing their | 
meaning. We have only to speak English to a Chinaman, and we 
shall see that what tous is English is to him mere sound and jabber. 
Tt is no longer language, because it is of the essence of language 
to be sound and meaning at the same time. 

But then it is asked—Is our thinking always speaking? I say, 
yes it is, if only we take speaking in its proper sense. But if we 
mean by speaking the mere vibrations of our vocal chords, then 
thinking is not always speaking, because we can suppress these 
vibrations, and yet keep in our memory the sound which they were 
‘meant to produce, and the meaning which that sound was meant to 
convey. It is this speaking without voice which has come to be 
called thinking, while thinking aloud has monopolized the name of 
speaking. The true definition, in fact, of thinking, as commonly 
understood, is speaking minus voice. And as this kind of thinking 
is that which is most commonly used for intense intellectual work, 
people have become so proud of it that they cannot bear to see it what 
they call degraded to mere speaking without voice. Still so it is, as 

every one can discover for himself, if he will only ask himself at any 
moment what he is or has been thinking about. He can answer this 
question to himself and to others in words only.. Nor is there any- 
thing degrading in this, and at all events the greatest philosophical 
thinkers, the Greeks, did not think so or say so, for they were satisfied 
with one and the same word for thought and speech. 

Nor do we really, when we examine ourselves carefully, ever detect 
ourselves as thinking only, or as thinking in the abstract. How often 
have I been asked, not whether I think without words, but whether 
I think in English orin German. What does that mean? It means, 
whether I speak to myself in English or in German, and no more. 
The idea that I could speak to myself in no Paging. at all is too 
absurd to be even suggested. 

The results which the Science of ‘Language has srived at, and 
which are by no means so startling as has been supposed,-are shortly 
these :—We have sensations without language, and some of these 
sensations may produce in men, as = as in animals, involuntary 
cries. 

We have perceptions or images without language, and some of these 
may be accompanied by gestures or signs, such gestures and signs being 
often intelligible to others belonging to the same kind. 

‘We have concepts, but these we can never have without words, 
because it is the word which embodies originally one feature only of 
the whole image, and afterwards others, and thus supplies what we 
call abstract concepts, to which nothing can eyer respond in imagi- 
nation, nothing i in sensation, nothing in nature. 

Here it is where the Science of Language has ees the historical 
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became known, became definite, received a handle for the purposes of 
thought and speech. And what was the result? The result was that 
with =the name there arose in the mind, not a sensation, not an image 
—for think what such an image would have been—but what we call 
a concept, when we speak to ourselves without vibrations of the vocal 
chords, but what is called a word, when uttered aloud. If we dis- 
tinguish, therefore, at all between concepts and words, we are bound 
to say that concepts are due to words, they are words minus sound, 
and not, as most philosophers will have it, that words are due to 
concepts, that they are concepts plus sound. It is only because to 
think aloud is to speak that to speak sotto voce may be called to think. 
All this was perfectly known, as far as the general principle is con- 
cerned. I believe that even Berkeley’s ingenious views of general 
ideas might easily be translated into our language. He maintains 
` that general ideas do not exist at all; so do we. He then proceeds 
to say that what we call general ideas are particular ideas with a word 
attached to them. So do we,* only that we have learned how this 
process took place. It could not be done by taking a sound at random 
and attaching it to a particular idea, for the simple reason that there 
were no such sounds in the market. But if Berkeley had known the 
results of the Science of Language, he would, I believe, have been 
perfectly satisfied with the process, as described before, of bringing 
one feature of the particular idea under a root, and thus raising that. 
particular into a general idea at the same time that the root was 
raised into a word. ; 

We could come to, an understanding with Locke also, when he 
says that “words become general by being made the signs of general 
ideas!” if only he could be made to see that the same object 
which he has in view can be attained by saying that ideas become 
general by being signed with a word. 

Nor should I despair of establishing a perfect agreement with M. 
Taine, if only he would leave the toden Parisian nursery and follow 
me into the distant caves of our Aryan ancestors, Nothing can he 
more brilliant than the way in which he describes the process of 
generalization going on in the mind of a child. He describes how the 
nurse, on showing a dog to a child, says owa-ouc, how the cliild’s eyes 
follow the nurse’s gestures, how he sees the dog, hears his bark, and 
how, after a few repetitions which form his apprenticeship, the two 
images, that of the dog and that of the sound, become, according to 
the law of the association of images, associated permanently in his 
mind. Thus, when he sees the dog again, he imagines the same 
sound, and by a kind of imitative instinct he tries to utter the same 
sound. When the dog barks, the child laughs and is enchanted, and 
he feels all the more tempted to pronounce the sound of the animal 


* “Science of Thought,” p. 259. Loc. cit. p. 259. t Loe. cit. p- 245. 
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which strikes him as new, and of which he had hitherto heard a Human 
imitation only. Up to this point there is nothing original or superior ; 
the brain of every mammal is capable of similar associations. What 
is peculiar to man is that the sound associated by`him with the per- 
ception of a certain individual is called forth again, not only. by the 
sight of exactly similar individuals, but likewise by the presence of 
distinctly different individuals, though with regard to certain features 
belonging to the same class, In fact, analogies which do not strike 
an animal, strike man. The child says owa-oua ati the sight of the 
dog belonging to the house. Soon he says owa-oua at the sight of 
poodles, pugs, and Newfoundland dogs. A little later,the child will 
say ova-oua to a toy dog which is made to bark by some kind of 
mechanism, and this no animal would do. Even-a toy dog which does 
not bark, but moves on wheels—nay, a dog made of bronze, standing 
motionless and dumb in the drawing-room, a small friend walking on all 
fours in the nursery, lastly a mere drawing, will evoke the same sound. 

All this is true, perfectly true; and M. Taine may be quite right 
in maintaining that the discoveries of Oken, Goethe, and Newton are 
in the end due to the same power of discovering analogies in nature. 
I follow him even when he sums up in the following words :— 


“ To discover relations between most distant objects, to disentangle most 
‘delicate analogies, to establish common featuresin the most dissimilar things, 
to isolate most abstract qualities, all these expressions haveche same meaning, 
and all these operations can be traced back to the name being evoked by 
perceptions and representations possessing the slightest resemblances, to the 
signal being roused by an almost imperceptible stimulant, to the mental 
word appearing in court at the first summons.” f 


4 

With certain restrictions all these observations made among children 
of the present day apply with equal force to the, children of our race.” 
When, for instance, such a word as dru, tree, had once been formed, 
supposing that at first it was meant for such trees only as could be 
peéled and smoothed and fashioned into some useful tools, it would 
soon betransferred to all trees, whatever their wood. After that it might 
become specialized again, as we see in Greek, where dpuc means 
chiefly oak, and in Lithunian, where it means pine.t On the other 
hand, we see a word such as oak, after it had taken its definite mean- 
ing, becoming generalized again, and being used in Icelandic for trees 
in general. ' 

With regard to all this I see no difference between M. Taine’s views 
and my own, and I likewise fully agree with him when he explains 
how in the end every word, before it is used for philosophical purposes, 
has to be carefully defined.t 

There is, however, some new and important light which the Science 


* See also L. M. Billia, “Due Risposte al Prof. Angelo Valdarnini intorno a una 
pretesa contraddizione fra la dottrina ideologica e la psicologica del Rosmini.” Torino, 
1887, p. 14. t “Biographies of Words,” p. 258. 4$ Loo. cit. i. 89, 57. 
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of Language has thrown on this old problem, and which, if M. Taine y 
had taken it. into account, would have enabled him, not only to 
establish his own views more firmly, but to extend them far beyond 
the narrow walls of our modern nurseries. The Science of Language» 
has clearly shown that every word coincides from the very beginning 
with a géneral concept. While formerly the admission that thought 
was impossible without words was mosily restricted to general and 
s abstract terms, we can now extend it to singular terms likewise, in 
\ fact to the whole of our language, with the exception of interjections 
‘and what are called demonstrative elements. That no one could think 
whiteness, goodness, or even humanity or brutality, was generally 
adinitted, even by those who hesitated to admit that no thought was 
possible without language. But now that we can prove historically 
that eyèn, a tree could not have been named except as coming under 
the general term of tearing, peeling, shaping, or, in other cases, of 
feeding, sheltering, or growing, no wavering or haggling is any longer 
possible. All our words are conceptual, all our concepts are verbal : 
this is what Nominalism postulated without being able to prove it, 
that is what Nominism has proved by means of the discoveries which 
a comparative study of languages has placed at our disposal, and which 
no scepticism can touch. From the first, Comparative Philology had 
no such ulterior objects in view. It confined itself to a careful collec- 
tion of facts, to the analysis of all that had become purely formal, to 
the discovery of the constituent elements of language, to the establish- 
ment of the genealogical relationship of all members of the same family 
of speech; but beyond:this it did not mean to go. When, however, 
some of the results at ‘Which Comparative Philology had arrived quite 
independently, were found to be almost identical with the teachings of 
some of the most authoritative philosophers; when it was found, for 
instance, that while Locke maintained that animals had no general 
ideas because they had no words, the Science of Language had arrived 
at the conclusion that animals had no words because they had no 
general ideas,* the Science of Language became ipso facto the Science 
of Thought, and language and thought were recognised once more as 
two faces of the same head. 

The consequences which follow by necessity from this recognition 
of the identity of thought and language, and which I was anxious to 
put forward as strongly as possible in my ‘ Science of Thought,” may, 
no doubt, have startled some philosophers, whose chief strength lies in 
the undefined tise of words. But that theory itself could never have 
startled a careful student of the history of philosophy. It is a very 
¿old friend with a new face, and had a right to expect a different 
reception. 

To the Greeks, we know, it was so natural to look upon language 


* “ Lectures on the Science of Language,” i. 65. 
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' and thought as two sides of the same thing, that we can‘ hardly 


appeal to them as conscious upholders of such a theory. As they 
used logos in both senses, as discourse, whether internal or external, 
their knowledge of the identity of language and thought came to them 
by intuition rather than by reflection. They had never been led astray 
as we have been ; hence they had not to discover the right way. 

Still, whenever Greek philosophers come to touch on this question, 


they speak with no uncertain tone, though even then they are generally / 


satisfied with stating the truth, without attempting to prove what, in 
their eyes, seemed hardly to require any proof—namely, the identity 
of language and thought. l 

In the “ Sophist,” Plato begins by showing how language (Adyoc) 
may be true or false, and only after having proved this, does he 
proceed to show that thought and imagination also may be’true or 
false. For, he proceeds, “thought (e:évora) is the same ag language, 
with this exception, that thought i is the conversation of the soul with 
herself which takes place without voice, while the stream which, accom- 
panied by sound, flows from thought through the lips is called language 
(Aéyoe).” He then defines opinion (óta) as the result of thinking 
(Stavolag amoreAséryatc), and imagination (¢avracia) as the union 
of opinion and sensation. In this way only, that is, by proving 
that thought, opinion, and imagination are closely akin to language, 
does he establish in the end that, as language has been proved to 
be either true or false, thought, opinion, and EERE also may 
be true or false. 

. Whether Plato could not have established ae of truth and 
falsehood in thought, opinion, and imagination by a simpler and shorter 
process, is not the question which concerns us here. What concerns 
us is the perfect assurance with which he identifies here, as well as in 
the ‘“ Theaetetus” (190),* speech (Adyoe) and thought (S:dvora), 
an assurance which seems to. be shared by his latest translator, 
Professor Jowett, when finding fault with Hegel because “ he speaks 
as if thought, instead of being identical with language, was wholly 
independant of it.” + 

Now, therefore, when it will hardly be safe to say any longer that 
the identity of language and thought is something quite unheard of, a 
paradox, a ‘mere perversity (all these expressions have been used by 
men who call themselves philosophers, and even professors of philo- 
sophy), the next step will prohahiy þe to treat it as a mere question 
of words. 


* “What do you mean by thinking?” “I mean by thinking the conversation 
` which the soul holds with herself in thinking of anything. .... Isay, then, that 


to form an opinion is to speak, and opinion is a word spoken, I mean, to oneself and 


in silence, not a'oud, or to another.” 
f Plato, vol. iv. p. 420. Hegel, however, said: “We think in names;” see 
"Science of Thought,” p. 45. 
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And, indeed it is a question of words, but in the trne sense of 
that word.* > 

If we use thought promiscuously for every kind of mental process, 
it stands to reason that to say that thought is impossible without 
language would þe absurd. To feel pain and pleasure is an inward 
mental process, to see and hear are inward mental processes; to stare 
at the images of present and past events, to build castles in the air, to 
feed on such stuff as dreams are made of—all this might certainly be 
brought under the general category of mental activity. or ordinary 
purposes we need, not be too particular about language, and, if people 
like to call all this thinking, why should we object? I, myself, when 
there can be no misunderstanding, use thought in that general sense, 
and use the word mind for all that is going on within us, whether 
sensation, perception, conception or naming.t I did not, therefore, 
put on my title-page, “ No thought without language,” but “No 
reason without language,” and I did so after having defined reason as 
the addition and subtraction of conceptual words. 

But though admitting this general meaning of thinking, we should 
carefully distinguish it from its more special and technical use, when it 
becomes synonymous with reasoning, and is, in fact, speaking sotto or 
senza voce. Whenever there is danger of misapprehension, itis decidedly 
better to avoid it by definition, but i in most cases it is quite clear whether 
to think is used i in its general or in its special sense. If, therefore, it 
is said that the question of the identity of thought and language is 
a mere question of words, I say, Yes, it is; but so is every question 
of philosophy, if rightly understood. Words are terms, and only if 
rightly determined do they enable us to reason rightly. Let the word 
thought be rightly defined, and let the word language be rightly defined, 
and their identity wil! require no further proof; for, when we main- 
tain their identity, we do not mean by language. mere sound, nor 
do we mean by thought mere sensation or imagination, but knowledge- 
of something ‘that can neither be felt nor imagined, and can only be 
signified. We can never see nor can we imagine tree, doy, man, 
triangle, polygon, parallelopiped, and all the rest of our dictionary. 
Then what are tree, doy, man, and all the resi? They are names 
(nomina=gnomina), that is, acts of knowledge, and of that peculiar 
class of knowledge which cannot possibly have anything corresponding 
to it in sensuous perception or imagination, because it has always 
reference to something which we discover in and lift out from percepts 
in order to signify whole classes of percepts, but never any real 
and individual percept. We can afterwards use these names, and 
say, for instance, this is a tree, this is a dog ; but trec and dog, which 
we thus predicate, are general and abstract terms; they are not the fir- 


+ “Kin Wortstreit entsteht daraus, weil ich die Sachen unter andern Kombinationen 
sentire und drum, ihre Relativitét ausdriickend, sie anders benennen muss.”—Goethe 
an Lavater, 1774. ¢ " Science of Thought,” p. 20. 
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tree or the poodle dog which our sensation and ee present 
to us. 

I hope that, after this definition of the true genus of language 
and thought, the usual result will follow, and that my critics will 
say that, if I meant no more than that, no one would think of differing 
from me, and that I have only myself to blame for not having made 
my meaning clear. I am quite willing to take that blame so long as 
I may agree with my ‘adversaries quickly. If people will only see 
what “a question of words” really means, I believe there will soon be 
peace among all contending philosophical parties. 3 

But, unfortunately, we think but too much in (words, and almost 
let them think for us, instead of making them completely our own. 
We take our words as they come to us by inheritance, and we trust 
that other people will take them in the same sense in which we use them. 

And yet nothing is more certain than that two people hardly ever 
take the same word if the same sense, and that just the most impor- 
tant words are ofted used in entirely different senses by different 
philosophers. Henée all our misunderstandings,, all our quarrellings, 
all our so-called systems of philosophy, every one differing from the 
other, and yet all starting from the same given nee all collected by 
the same eyes and the same minds! . 

If all philosophers used the same words in ih same sense, their 
conclusions would differ as little as the conclusions of mathematicians. 
A mathematician knows exactly what is the meaning ‘of the terms with 
which he operates, while philosophers will hardly~ever condescend to 
define the terms which they use. We wonder why mathematicians 
always arrive at the same results, or, if they do not, why they can 
always discover the mistakes they have made. But how could it be 
otherwise? Even their highest problems, which completely stagger 
the unmathematical mind, consist in the end in nothing but addition 
and subtraction. Our reasoning also, even when it reaches the highest 
metaphysical problems, consists in nothing but addition and subtrac- 
tion. What else could it consist in? But there is this difference, that, 
while the mathematician adds and subtracts values which are defined 
within the strictest limits, the philosopher adds and subtracts values 
which are often not defined atall, or defined within the vaguest limits, 
If the metaphysician does not actually play with loaded dice, he often 
uses dice which he has never examined, and which, for all he knows, 
may have been marked rightly or wrongly by those who placed them 
in his hands. If all our words were defined as triangles, squares, and 
spheres are in geometry, or as 1-999 is in arithmetic, philosophy would 
soon become a worthy rival of mathematics. 

Thé only hope of peace and of an understanding between various 
schools of philosophy lies mm definition, and definition ought at the 
present moment to be the chief employment of all honest philosophers. 
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But we want more than definition—we want a thorough purification 
of language. A. perfect language ought to be like a perfect alphabet. 
As in a perfect alphabet the same letter ought always to have one and 
the same sound, and the same sound ought always to be represented 
by one and the same letter, so, in a perfect language, the same word 
ought always to have one and the same méaning, and the same mean- 
ing ought always to be represented by one and the same word. I 

-know all poets will cry out against this heresy, but I am speaking of 
Philosophical, not of poetical, language. 

Tmguages suffer from wealth even more than from poverty. The 
human mind is so made that it is always inclined to presuppose a 
difference of meaning where there is a difference of names. Because 
we havea number of names to signify what is going on within us, 
such as sprit, mind, understanding, intelligence, and reason, philoso- 
phers have nade every kind of effort to show how each differs from 
the rest, till we seem to have ever so many pigeon-holes within us, 
and ever so many pigeons hatching their eggs in them, instead of one 
undivided mental activity, applied to different objects. 

While here confusion is due to too great a wealth of expression, 
we saw before how the employment of the word language in totally 
different senses, Or poverty of expression, played equal havoc with 
our thoughts. If we can speak of the language of the eyes, of the 
language of silen?e, of the language of flowers, of the language of 
animals, no wondei, that we jforget altogether the distinctive meaning 

‘of language when ued in ae definite sense of expression of concep- 
tual thought by conceptualwords. Let this definition of language be 
granted, and ever so many books might have remained unwritten. 
We are all dealing with the same facts when we say that animals 
have no language, while others say they have language. We may go 
on for ever collecting’ anecdotes of parrots and jackdaws, we shall 
never come to a\mutrtal understanding. But let language be once 
defined, and all wrangling will cease. If language is defined as com- 
munication in general, we shall all agree that animals have language. 
If language means human language, conceptual language, language 
derived from roots, then we shall all agree that animals have no language. 

But it is not only in philosophy that we want a Katharsis 
of htman speech; it is wanted in every sphere of human thought. 
Think of the different meanings attached to the word gentleman. 
From the most opposite quarters, from high and low, you hear 
the expression, “He is a gentleman,” or ‘‘ He is not a gentleman.” 
If you venture to doubt, or are bold enough to ask for a definition 
of gentleman, you run a considerable risk of being told that 
you are not a gentleman yourself if you do not know what 
gentleman means. Yet the butler will call you a gentleman if you 
give him ten shillings instead of half-a-crown; your friends will doubt 
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whether you are a gentleman if yon indulge in that kind of menial 
generosity. Andif there is this haze about the meaning of gentle- 
man, think of the polychromatic iridescence that plays round the name 
of lady. The best we can do when we are asked to define that word 
is to say that it cannot be defined, and that to define means to dentroy 
its charm, which can be felt only, but cannot be analysed. 

If you wish to see a real confusion of tongues, you need not go to ae 
the plain in the land of Shinar, but read any article on art in any, 
of -our leading reviews. If you were to ask for a definition of aed 
any word iei in these reviews, whether nice, sweet, charming, ffici- 
tous, exquisite, lovely, heavenly, or realistic, warm, throbbing, bewitch- 
ing, killing, and all the rest, you would fare very badly. You would 
be called a pedant, or an ignoramus, and you would require no definition 
of what is meant by these words. 

Look for a moment at political language. An eminent politician 
has lately spoken in rapturous terms about the name of Home Rule. 
He called it so delightful a term, so apt, so full of meaning. To 
others it seems the most stupid word that has lately been invented, 
and exactly for the same reason—namely, becaus¢ it is so full, so 
brimful of meaning. Define Home Rule, and if Ww, do not all of us 
become Home Rulers at once, we shalli at all events be able to com- 
` pare notes, to arrive "ab a mutual understanding, and to find out what 
is practicable and what is not. Every individual, ¢ every home, every 
town, eray county has a right to so aueh indivi vidual liberty, to so 
much Home Rule, to so much municipal e , to so much county 
government as is ‘Couauble with the vital, „inje rents of the common- 
wealth, ‘All individual claims that clash with' the welfare of the 

larger communities must be surrendered, some for a time, others in 
perpetuity. Home Rule in its undefined meahing is ‘certainly brim- 
ful of meaning, but these words overflowing Ubi meaning are exactly 
the most bewildering and the most misleading terms. Home Rule 
may mean liberty, independence, self-government, and a careful 
regard to local interests. In that sense we are all Home Rulers. 
But it may also mean licence, sedition, and selfishness—and in that 
sense, I hope, the number of Home Rulers is very small in the United 
Kingdom of Ireland, Scotland, and England. 

But much more serious consequences may follow from a careless use 
of words. Politics, after all, are but a small section of ethics, and we 
have lately seen a complete system of ethics built up on the ambigu- 
ous use of the word good. No doubt, a knife, or a gun, or a house 
may be called good, if they are well adapted to cut, to shoot, and to 
shelter. We may also speak of actions as good or bad, not in a moral 
sense, but simply as answering their purpose. A shot, for instance, 
may be called a good shot, if it is well aimed and well delivered, even 
though it should be the shot of a murderer. The first arrow which 
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William Tell let fly at the apple on the head of his son was a good 
shot, but there was no moral element in it, because the father acted 
under constraint. But if he had wounded his son, and then, as he 

~n intended, had shot the second arrow at Gessler, that might likewise 
Ine been a good shot, in one sense, but, from a moral point of view, 
it woulthave been murder. 

But to sy that moral actions also are called good or bad according 
as the adjusments of acts to ends are or are not efficient, is mere 
jugglery, wit? words. Good has two meanings, and these two mean- 
ings should }e kept carefully apart. Good may mean useful, but good 
also means what is anything but useful or profitable; and it is good- 
ness in that sense which moral philosophy has to account for. It is 
quite open to any Philosopher to say that nothing should be called 
good except what' 1s in some sense or other useful. But in that case 
the meaning of us?fulness ought to be properly defined ; we ought not 
to imagine that, because we use the same word, we are thinking the 
same thought. Now, how does our utilitarian philosopher define 
moral usefulness’ He maintains that as the preservation and pro- 
longation of our Own life are ofr summum bonum, any acts conducing 
to this should b? called good. / Here many people would question the 
statement that/ preservation, and, more particularly, prolongation, of 
life beyond a lertain term could always be called the highest good ; 
but, even admitting this, we might indeed call cannibalism useful, for: 
the preservati and prolorgation: of life, but we should hardly call 
it good. 

It is differe? When we che to consider the two other spheres of 
action in which We are told 
and prolongation of life of 
tures, should be “alled g 

Here we mug agai 








‘that any acts useful for the preservation 
bur own offspring, and of our fellow crea- 


distinguish. Any act for the benefit of our 
own offspring mi be Jiseful, wise, and prudent, and, if well conceived 
and carefully carr: Sout, may be called good, in one sense. But not 
till we know the motive, should we call it good in the other sense. 
In a primitive state of society children constituted the wealth and 
strength of a family, and to feed them and keep them from danger 
was no more meritorious than the feeding and keeping of slaves and 
cattle. From a purely utilitarian point of view, however, it would 
be useful, and therefore good, not to rear weak or crippled children, 
but to kill them, and here for the first time real goodness comes in. 
Real goodness is always, in some form or other, unselfishness. The 
unselfishness of a mother in bringing up a child that must always be 
a trouble and burden to her may be very misguided, anything but 
good in the eyes of those who interpret good as useful ; ‘but neverthe~ 
less, so long as the word good exists, it has always been applied to 
such acts. 

: VOL. LIV. LL 


‘look to their swords, philosophers will have to loo¥ 
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In this case, however, the psychologist may still discover traces of 
selfishness in the natural love of a mother. But in the third sphere 
of action, in ‘our endeavour to preserve and prolong the life of our 


fellow creatures, or, more correctly, in our endeavours to promote their." 


general happiness, we can easily distinguish between acts that g hat sagit 
to be called good, simply in the sense of useful, and acts thaf-Gught to 
be called good, in the sense of unselfish, A man why’ fulfils the 
general duties necessary for keeping a, community togeher may be 
called a good, that is, a useful citizen. He is useful ty society, but 
he is useful also to himself, as a member of that socitty, A ma, 
however, who, like Marcus Curtius, jumped into the abyss i in order to 
save Rome, may no doubt be called a fool by utilitarién philosophers, 
but the Romans called him good, and we too must éall him unselfish. 
And a man who, like Gordon, remained at his post, trusting i in his God 
and in his country, may be called a madman; buting one would dare 
to call him selfish, and posterity will keep for him ja place of honour 
among the heroes, among the mu among i good men of 
England. i 

Philosophers are perfectly justified in ‘attempting to build up systems 
of ethics on utilitarian and hedonistic pyinciples. Wa should not even 
contest their right to give a new definitijon of g goodness, and to say that 
with them it shall mean nothing but usefulness. Bu; they must not 
play with language, and tell us that what the world meant by good 
was never more than what they mean by qseful. On the contrary, the 
word good was framed originally to signify{ acts which were not useful, 
nay, which might be detrimental to the aggnt, and whch, nevertheless, 
require our approval. Their usefulness dfepends on the means which 
we employ, goodness on the objects which we have i, yiew. We may 
call useful what is selfish, we can never cal} pat is selfish good. 

There is no sphere of mental activity which Hoes jot stand in need 
of the corrective influence-of the Science of Tho If soldiers must 
to their words. T 
know that here, as elsewhere, inquiry into the supply, and a vigorous 
test of the efficiency of words will be declared a nuisance, will be 
resisted and resented as an insult. But, in spite of all that, it will 
come, in some departments of thought it has already come, and in the 
future battles'of the world good swords and good words wel carry the 
day. 






F. Max MULLER. 
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appearince of war,” and who certainly rivalled Mr. Haggard and 
Canon Kingsley in the unchastened vigour of their pictures. By 
the way, Canon Kingsley himself, “ a D.C.L., a peaceful man,” must 
‘have been greatly guilty of the Fall of Fiction, What a quantity 
of blood Amyas Leigh shed, to be sure, and what a slayer was 
. Hereward the Wake! When that romance first came out in Good 
Words, we boys, ora Sunday, would regularly reckon up Hereward’s 
bag for the month. ‘In one chapter he did not kill anybody ; he only 
“thought of killing” an old woman! This was disappointing to his 
backers! I fear it was the Canon who began the sanguinary style—in 
modern fiction at least, for I cannot help fancying that I once read of a 
good many gory wounds, minutely and lovingly described, in two old 
Greek poems which havé probably escaped the diligence of the Reviewer. ` 
If he turns to a translation (there is an excellent one by the ingenious 
Mr. ‘Alexander Pope) he will be much pained by what he will find 
in the later bodks of the ‘‘ Odyssey.” The simile of the dying 
fish writhing on the shore, released from ‘the net, will horrify 
him by its “ferocity and atrocity.” The hanging of the girls, like 
thrushes in a cord, will also meet with his disapproval. But do not 
let us add examples, for the ‘‘ purpose of revealing to what depths of 
degradation a sensational” epic poet “ can coolly descend.” It is a 
lucky thing for Homer that the Reviewer lives after his time. But 
he is undoubtedly so far correct ; there is too much of the sanguinary 
in Mr. Haggard’s tales. But he can describe a splendid fight splendidly, 
from Jerry Jones's affair with the Boer (with fists) to the Last Stand 
of the Greys. And he is popular partly because men and boys love 
a good fight, not because we are a degraded set of people that revel 
in horror for its own sake. But does the moral Reviewer admit the 
existence of this quality of vivid and stirring narrative of a stirring 
scene? Not he! Iy is necessary for his ends that Mr. Haggard 
should be almost utterly devoid of merit, and it follows that the 
public is utterly devoid of judgment. ` Now, as a matter of fact, it is 
very seldom that a success is gained, both with the large public and 
with people professionally concerned in estimating the value of fiction, 
without some merit. But the Reviewer—so averse to the Improbable 
—adds another moral miracle to his first. Mr. Haggard is not only 
a charlatan, a thief, and constructively a liar who believes his books 
to be a school of great sentiments and noble manners, but’ he is 
also a writer who, with scarce a quality beyond that of cleverly 
gauging public taste, has won the applause, not only of boys and girls, 
but of such an extremely thoughtful and earnest person as the literary 
critic of the Spectator—of the Prophet of George Eliot herself. 
Leaving the element of the ferocious we come to that of. the “ pre- 
ternatural and generally marvellous.” Mr. Haggard’s “ preternatural ” 
is, it seems, of the sort which Dryden called “a gross lie,” and. the 
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public is the harmless idiot on which the “ gross lie” is “ fastened.” As 
an example, we have some adventures from ‘“ Jess,” a work which I have 
not read. About the Transvaal and Majuba it is not agreeable to me 
to read. But I have been informed that the character of Jess is fine; 
and her fate tragic and moving. It may be so—the Reviewer tells us 
nothing about that ; nothing of any merit the book may have asa. 
picture of life in South Africa at that unhappy time; nothing about 
any excellence in the description of landscape, hick (I have heard) 
is considerable. In place of all that, we have a hint that “Jess” is cribbed 
from Miss Schreiner’s “Story of an African Farm.” ' Probably-nobody 
will be more surprised at this than Miss Schreiner, whose book has 
South Africa for its scene indeed, but is chiefly concerned with the 
workings of religious doubt in the minds of tivo very odd young per- 
sons, and with an elaborately mystic and allegorical carved walking- 
stick. However, we shall come to the plagiarism later. As to the 
preternatural, the Reviewer finds Mr. Haggard merely a manufacturer 
of “ gross falsehoods.” I own that many passages in * She” appeared 
to myself to show very extraordinary imagination, a fancy that is brut 
perhaps, as they say of undoctored champagne, that owes not much 
to style, but is admirable in vision, and therefore in veracity. The 
scene where She addresses the long-dead body of the lover whom 
she could, if she. would, revivify into a mockery of life, the ‘scene of 
her vain prayers and empty imprecations, powerfully affected me, I 
admit. Thata similar idea about revivifying the dead into a semblance 
of life occurs in an ancient Irish text has perhaps escaped the kindly 
attention of the candid Reviewer. Otherwise we might have had the 
charge of theft again. But the Reviewer omits two more chances, at 
least, of using this poisoned and unbated foil in his assault of arms. 
He finds fault with the idea of making the wdrld’s central fire impart 
immortality. But why did he not say that Mr. Haggard stole the 
notion from the Hymn to Demeter? Again, he laughs at Mr. ` 
Haggards African who moralizes about life: “ Out of the dark we 
come, into the dark we go, like a storm-beaten bird,” and so forth. 
Does the Reviewer not know the original of this passage ? If he does 
not, how can so learned a man have neglected it? If he does, how 
can so severe a judge neglect such a crying sin of “plagiarism”? 
, His comment is, “ Our dusky brother seems to have been studying 
Carlyle and Mr. Bailey’s ‘Festus? In fact, the poor black man, 
as everybody but the Reviewer must have seen, merely repeated 
the saying of a “white Zulu”—of an English savage at the 
time of the conversion of Northumbria. The Reviewer will find 
Paulinus, and the “aged Haldorman,” and the sparrow at full length 
in Mr. Green’s “Short History of the English People,” if he can be 
content without the original authority. But it is to little purpose 
that one discusses with the Reviewer any author’s use of the marvel- 
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lous. ‘It is not a matter very easy to argue about. You are carried 


* away by your book, or you are not, and perhaps you would be pleased 


in one mood by what would bore or disgust you in another. Many of 
the miracles in “She” to myself seemed very stirring; the Reviewer, 
on the other hand, has a rarè word of praise for a needless bit of moraliz- 
ing about a statue of Truth at Kér, which (to my humble taste) seemed 
not, at all too good a statue for uninspired British sculpture and the 
Royal Academy. To reason about studied impossibilities in romance 


> is futile. T may say that Scott failed with his ghosts, that George 


“Sand succecded—with “Les Dames Vertes” and ‘L/Orco” among’ 


others—that Dumas’s bogies were absurdly palpable, that Hoge’s Gil 
Marjin is a masterpiece of diablerie; and any one may agree or 
disagrze, as they find it. I well remember, in reading “ She, ” how 
at a céstain passage I felt an.air of novelty and strangeness which I 
can only compare to the effect that might be produced on the mind 
by some'page fallen from the perished literature of some lost and 
wandering star, some world unlike ours. Perhaps it may have been 
a mere “gross falsehood”—to use the phrase borrowed by the 
Reviewer from Dryden, and employed by the Bishop about ‘‘ Gulliver's 
Travels ”—but it was good enough to “ fasten on” a reader not wholly 
unacquainted with Poe, Bulwer Lytton, Cornelius Agrippa, Jamblichus, 
Plotinus, Mr. Marion Crawford, and the other mystics. The Reviewer 
sees nothing “finely fantastical” in the conception of a barbaric 
people, dwelling among the tombs of a forgotten civilization, using the 
royal dead as torches in their savage revels, and, of all the lore of a 
perished world, retaining only a hideous form of torture. Tome, on the 
other hand, the ideas of passing Time, with all he keeps and all he 
loses—of the decay of learning, of arms, of wealth, of art—of the 
shifting of the homes of knowledge and of power, of the return 
of the blackness of barbarism, all these things seem well illustrated by 
life in the catacombs of Kôr; while the love more strong than Death 
and Time of Ayesha compensates for much,that oné wishes were 
different in that lady’s demeanour. But to mention these things or 
to speak of Umslopogaas in “ Allan Quatermain ” would be to allow 
that Mr. Haggard is not wholly a coarse impostor, so the Reviewer 
passes by on the other side. So much for the preternatural, and its use, 
which is mainly a question of taste. The Reviewer's third charge is that 
Mr. Haggard ‘digs holes for the sake of getting somebody out of them.” 
As no romance was ever yet fashioned in which holes were not dug 
either to get people out of or to keep them in, as the course of true 
love never yet ran smooth, as dungeons exist to bury fair damsels in, 
dragons to be slain by knights, giants to oppress them and be van- 
quished, fathers to thwart lovers and be reconciled, stepmothers to 
bully them and be punished, it is needless to dispute on this head. 
Every romancer puts his characters in predicaments, and rescues them 
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again; how on earth can the game be played otherwise? Why does 


Dalgetty get into the “hole” of the Marquis of Argyle, or why is ° 


Henry Morton left alone with Burley after the tree has been kicked 
away, except that these heroes may be got out of their “ frightful 
predicaments,” may be “ extricated in the crowning moment of crisis 
and supreme suspense,” as the Reviewer puts it very nicely. Why is 
Jean Valjean never out of a hole except to get into-another? and for 
what other purpose does Chicot mix in every intrigue of the Valois? It. 
were superfluous to multiply examples by the great masters of fiction. 
There is no harm in getting the heroes of romance into predicaments 
and out again. The trick is common; what is not common is the 
power of porter ming it so as to interest your reader, Every writ er of 
boys’ books against Christmastide tries the trick, but we are mostly 
boys enough to delight in it when it is well done. When the Reviewer 
adds that “ the secret of how to win esthetical credence [si¢] is one 
which Mr. Haggard has not discovered,” he probably means; that his 
tales do not impress people as true while they are reading | them. In 
that case it seems odd that, ex higit they have been- Tead by so 
many people, that these “yarns” have charmed the camp-fires . of 
cattle-drivers in the bush as well as the holidays of schoolboys and 
the evenings of jaded literary persons in town. Human nature is not 
yet so cultivated as to dislike the original stuff of romance, the siniple 
“ yarn” which is pretty near what Mr. Haggard offers when he is at 
his best. Of course there are millions of persons 'to whom a “ yarn” 
seems a conte & dormir debout, and they very properly and naturally 
detest ‘‘ King Solomon’s Mines” and “She.” /But they need not, on 
that account, bring a number of railing personal accusations against 
the author. 

The Reviewer gives himself out as an. authority on Big Game, and 
criticizes an elephant hunt as “ ridiculous.”' Ihave shot so few 
elephants, myself, that I would not dispute the verdict of an old 
Shekari like the Reviewer, a man who has killed buffaloes on the 
plains and lions in the sandy desert. But when it comes to literary 
sports and pastimes like plagiarism, a person of sedentary habits 
may have his opinion like another. The following paragraph is 
a well-meant example of insinuation, and may as well be answered 
at once:— 

“ Against ‘Mr. Meeson’s Will’ a charge of gross plagiarism has elsewhere 
been preferred, and, though we have not heard Mr. Haggards answer, the 
accusation seems one that can hardly be rebutted. In other quarters similar 
allegations have already been made with reference to Mr. Haggard’s other 
stories. We ourselves do not feel disposed to press such charges, our con- 
viction of the inherent worthlessness of these novels being dissociated from 
any inclination to trace their ancestry. At the same time, any one who feels 
disposed to collate ‘She’ with Moore’s ‘ Epicurean,’ ‘ Allan Quatermain’ 


with Dr, Mayo’s ‘Kaloolah,’ and ‘Jess’ with Miss Olive Schreiner’s ‘The 
Story of an African ‘Farm,’ will find himself repaid.” 
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Oh, moral and generous Reviewer! A man disdains to stoop 
once more and answer a crowd of little yelping critics who will not 
accept his word, and therefore “the accusation seems one that 
can hardly be rebutted.” Of course it cannot. You accuse a man 
of stealing from a book, he never heard of, and, when he says 
he never heard of it, you sneer and give him the lie. Now, the 
gwlt of plagiarism is rarely imputed save by the ignorant and 
the ‘spiteful. The whole philosophy of the subject it were too long 
to discuss; the whole field of undesigned coincidence and harm- 
less suggestion cannot be travelled over here. One or two facts 
may be as,much to the purpose. Mr. Haggard has been accused 
of stealing» the central idea of ‘‘ Mr. Meeson’s Will” from a 
French tale\by M. Audret, in which an important document is 
tattooed on a girl’s person. Mr. Haggard ‘has never read a line 
of M. Audret’s book. He certainly stated to myself, many 
months ago, his intention of writing a short story on a joke 
then. current in^ chambers. he pupils of a gentleman learned in 
the law had consulted him on a fictitious case—that of a will 
tattooed on the body of the legatee. Perhaps it may be dishonest 
to found a tale on a piece of fleeting chaff like this, the jest of un- 
fledged barristers, but this was the foundation of ‘‘ Mr. Meeson’s Will.” 
As to the comparison of “ She” with the “ Epicurean,” Mr. Haggard 
has publicly denied that he ever read Moore’s story. If the Re- 
viewer is aware of this, he is practically charging a man with 
being untruthful—a:man of whom he declares that he has no 
personal knowledge. ‘This is a curious development of honourable 
criticism. As to the charge in itself, it is all but incredible that any 
honest and competent, person can see any but the most casual 
coincidences in “ She ” fand the early Christian heroine of the “ Epicu- 
rean.” Whatever her faults, She was not an early Christian à la Mr. 
Thomas Moore. As for “ Kaloolah,” I have not read it, and know not 
whether Mr. Haggard has read it, and has been “<repaid” as the Reviewer 
promises that readers will be. One is ashamed of having to touch on these 
puerilities. “The cannibal in us is soon appeased,” says the Reviewer, 
too modestly. The cannibal in him is not ‘‘soon appeased,” for he 
next makes an assault on Mr. Haggard’s grammar, which may be left 
to look out for itself, especially as the Reviewer admits that “the 
famous scene between Richard III. and the Lady Anne pales its 
ineffectual fires”—-novel quotation—before a passage in “She.” By 
the way, that work, though borrowed from so conventional a tale as 
Moore’s (Tom Moore’s), is “mad with a methodless madness,” which 
may appear to suggest a certain originality after all. And, indeed, 
Mr. Haggard is admitted to be “a clever man, well able to take the , 
measure of his own charlatanry.” Alas! but who is moral enough to 
take the measure of the virtue of the Reviewer, ‘‘ even from his own 
presumable point of view,” as he elegantly phrases it ? 
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“The cannibal in us is soon appeased.” We shall not declare that 
British criticism has ‘‘ fallen ” because one critic has imported a solemn 
inability to see the point of anything, and a careless habit of imputing 
falsehood and dishonesty, out of the political into the literary field. 
‘To him, or her (though sure no woman could be so dismal), we merely. 
quote the words of Dickens in his youth: “If a man would ane 
an. inexpiable offence against any society, large or small, let sais 
successful. They will forgive him any crime but that.” l 

In point of fact, one sees every week novels which are’ thickly 
studded with unconscious memories of earlier novels. But no mortal 
accuses the authors (and they do not’ deserve to be accused) of 
plagiarism and of falsehood. They have not been successful. 

Though the Balbus of British fiction proclaims that if is “ all over 
with the army,” the army of novelists, he is‘so busy n denouncing 
Mr. Haggard that he has not a stone to throw at ther people— 
except the Americans. He takes no general view offBritish fiction, 
and,.if we are to glance over the whole field, it cannot be said that 
fiction is as prosperous as when Thackeray and Dickens were at their 
best, or George Eliot at her best. But it is not, possible, as far as 
history’ shows, that any form of literature should be perpetually 
“culminating.” We have not a Thackeray, we have not a Dickens; 
in the face of the admirers of “ Robert Elsmere,” I shall not say that 
we have nòt a George Eliot, But have we not, as befits an advanced 
democracy, the small change, la monnaie, of thóse authors? Would 
Dickens not have delighted in much of Mr. Besant’s work, which, 
indeed, is often as enjoyable as Dickens? Would Thackeray have 
failed to recognize a worthy follower in Mr. Norris, .who is, indeed, 
the Thackeray of a later age? As to Mr. Stevenson, if Sir Walter 
would not have been proud to’sign many passages in “ Kidnapped,” 
if Hogg would not have given “a herd of paulies” ‘to have written 
‘“‘Thrawn Janet,” my taste is the more sadly to seek. The student is 
not to be condoled with who has a novel of Mr. Christie Murray’s 
“by his bed-head” or in his railway carriage; in Mr. George 
Meredith we have a mine of gold, perhaps needing a little to be 
worked over by the explorer; and for unassuming: diversion, and a 
merry heart that goes all the way, we. have Mr. James Payn. He 
who can read “ High Spirits” and not be convulsed almost hysterically 
may go write articles on “ The Fall of Fiction,” and may therein forget 
the existence of Mr. Thomas Hardy, and of Mr. William Black, and of 
Miss Rhoda Broughton. Fiction has not fallen; fiction can never 
fall while human nature lasts. It is not always the day of a Fielding 
or of a Dumas; but Fielding was called a mannerless boor, a 
barren rascal, and an improper’ person by the genteel of his 
time; while, as for Dumas, are not the sins of him and 
his literary thefts and partnerships written im the book of the 
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chronieles of Mr. Percy Fitzgerald? It is not always the day of a 
Dickens or a Thackeray, but they, too, in their day had evil things, 
and it was not the gratitude of men that oftenest left them mourn- 
ing. They, too, had to bear the scorns of the Zimes and of other 
august periodicals ; their ‘ pot-boilers,” too, were discussed with lordly 
severity and vast volume of style; and the “ragged rims-of thunder 
brooded low” above the small beer of “The Kickleburys on the 
Rhine.” Such are the sorrows of success, which, perhaps, does not 
\feel them very acutely. Rather may the successful pause, and, as they 
‘eontemplate a pile of charges of plagiarism, breathe a sigh over the 
critical efforts of yearning and dissatisfied failure. But lookers-on are 
still haunted by a wistful curiosity, or say rather by a scientific 
interest, which torments them. Who can be so moral as this ethical 
nameleis Reviewer ? they ask, disquieting themselves in vain. 

“Pray, sir, are you some very important person?” said Theodore 
Hook to the stranger who seemed to be somebody. Can it be that 
the author of “ The Fall of Fiction” is some very important person ? 
and is that why he veils a name too lustrous for the lists of mere litera- 
ture? Is he afraid that, like Lancelot, he will meet no antagonists 
if he carries his own shield? He can hardly be a more important 
person than Mr. Gladstone, who, for his part, gives his name when he 
expresses his objections to a novel. But if our critic is not so awfully 
important, and if he is not a brother novelist (as his style seems to 
assure the world), and if he has no personal knowledge of the man he 
accuses, what a singular moral character he must enjoy! For it is 
not every one who possesses a conscience strong enough to drive him 
into the duty of charging a stranger with falsehood and theft, and 
yet a heart so sensitiveithat it blushes to have its virtues recognized. 
The motives of such a jwriter must be truly noble. 

“ Spite is a little word,” says Dickens, “ but it represents as strange 
a jumble of feelings and compound of discords as any polysyllable in 
the language.” Every critic knows the strong dislike of a success 
which he thinks undeserved; of a success due to popular want of 
taste rather than to the qualities of the artist. Za haine d'un sot 
livre is a legitimate emotion ; it is not legitimate to malign an artist’s 
‘motives, to blacken his character, nor, perhaps, to cry “ Yah!” and 
make bad puns on his name. These exercises might be left to Bunyan’s 
Mr. Envy. 

ANDREW LANG. 


THE FRENCH, BUDGET. 
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P the following pages I propose to describe briefly— í 
(1) The legal mechanism of the French Budget; - 
(2) The present financial position of France, from the point of 
view of her expenditure ; 
(3) Her system of taxation. 


THE BUDGET. 


In France the Budget (a term borrowed by the.English ota the 
Old-French’ word bougetie, or bag, and re-appropriaied by the French) 
means a statement in advance—restrictive, imperative, compulsory, and 
public—of the annual receipts and expenditure’ of the State or of other 
services subject to the same, regulations. Thé period of currency of a 
Budget is called its “ exercice,” and runs from the passing of the 
Financial Act by which it is opened to the passing of the Settlement 
Act by which it is closed. Nothing is reckonéd as belonging to an 
“ exercice ” but the work done and the rights acquired between the 1st 
of January and the 31st of December of the year to which it applies. On 
the 31st of December there of course remain payments to be made and 
taxes to be got in belonging to the year just ended, and, in order to 
close the accounts of the year, a period of eight months is allowed, all 
payments being required to be settled and audited by the 31st of July, 
and actually paid by the 81st of August following. Any money which 
remains over at the last-mentioned date is carried to a general fund 
called “ annulation de crédits ”—that is, cancelled supplies. 

The Budget may be increased in two ways—namely, by supplementary 
estimates to cover the insufficiency of a vote included within the 
Budget, or by extraordinary estimates which provide for any imperious 
and urgent claim or for some entirely new branch of-service. The , 
accounts ought to be finally passed at the latest within five years after 
the opening of each Budget ; and, contrary to the English custom, the 
votes are subject to what is called the “ spécialité par exercice ”—that 
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is to say, each vote is only applicable to the service of the particular year 
for which it is voted. The cafrrying over of money voted but not spent 
from one year to another is forbidden in principle ; it may, however, be 
authorized, under special circumstances, by special Act. 
The “exercice” of.each year having thus closed on the 31st of 
August of the next year, the Bill for final settlement of that Budget, 
“y~together with the accounts which ‘it is based, is bound to be 
brought into the Chamber by the end of February in the year follow- 
ing. This provision of the Law of the 19th of July 1836 is, however, 
not always observed, and at one period the settlement of the Budgets 
had falle terribly into arrear ; thus, in March 1887 the Chamber had 
not yet passed the final settlement of the Budgets of 1876-84, the 
Bill for winding up the Budget of 1885 had not even been brought in, 
the Budgetsof 1886 and 1887 were still in course of “ exercice,” and the 
estimates for, 1888 had still to be discussed—in all, thirteen Budgets. 
These arrears ave now been worked off, but there are still three or 
four Budgets before the Chamber—-namely, that of 1886, the final 
settlement of whith is delayed ; that of 1887, of which the “ exercice ” 
closed on the 31st of August 1888 ; the Budget of 1888, still in “ exer- 
cice ;” and the Budget of 1889, which is in course of preparation. 


THE VOTING OF THE BUDGET. - 


The preparatory proceedings for voting the Budget of 1888 com- 
menced as early as the end of 1886, so that fifteen months will have 
elapsed between its( first commencement and its final elaboration. 
The Budget ought by ordinary custom to be laid on the table 
about March; this year M. Peytral’s Budget for 1889 was not 
brought in till the 24th of June 1888. The first batch of papers 
contains a preliminary statement by the Minister of Finance, a com- 
parative table of the supplies asked with those of the current year, 
and an estimate of the revenue; and a week after the distribution of 
these papers the Budget Committee is nominated. In 1887 the 
Committee was elected by the whole House by serutin de liste; this 
year, in accordance with the rules of the House, it was elected by the 
bureaux. The members of the Chamber of Deputies are divided into 
eleven bureaux, chosen monthly by lot. For the Budget Committee, 
‘which consists of thirty-three members, each bureau names three 
members after a preliminary general discussion of the Budget. This 
mode of election is open to the objection that it may be greatly influ- 
enced by intriguing combinations, and trusts too much to chance ; it 
may well be that five or six men whose special knowledge would be very 
useful to the Budget Committee all belong to the same bureau, while 
another bureau may be wanting in candidates, or, at all events, in 

` competent candidates. 

Seats on the Budget Committee are much sought after in the 

Chamber, for, of all the Committees, this is the one which carries 
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most real power. Itis like a second Ministry set up in the face of 
the actual Cabinet ; and thus it happens that in moments of general 
irritation its proceedings are:as severely criticized as those of the 
Ministry itself. Only, the Builget Committee cannot resign ; it repre- ` 
sents the principle of permanence, for) its powers continue from the 
first introduction of he Budget it is{ elected to examine until me 
introduction of the next Budget. 

Many complaints are made, especially by the Senate, of the len 
of time which the Committee devotés to the examination st Ap 
Budget—five months and twenty-one days were spent over the 
Budget of 1882, nine months and seven days over that/ of 1883, 
nine months and twelve days over that of 1884, nine months and 
twenty days over that of 1885, three months and twenty: four days 
over that of 1886 (the year of the general election), ten“ months and 
nineteen days over that of 1887, and eleven months ang twenty-five 
days over that of 1888. The Senate, on the other hand, passes the 

Budget fifteen or twenty days after it comes up from the Chamber. It 

‘must, however, be borne in mind that the papers having been distributed 
in the Senate and the Chamber at the same time, both the Financial 
Committee and the individual members of the Senate have had ample 
opportunity of studying them beforehand, together with the reports 
of the Budget Committee of the Chamber on each department. 

These lengthy proceedings are not due to want of activity in the 
members of the Budget Committee ; but the fact is that in the two last 
years they have had to go into several successive Budgets. In 1887 
M. Dauphin’s Budget, brought in on the 22nd óf March, was rejected 
by the Chamber, and was followed, on the 5th of July, by M. Rouvier’s, 
which, in its turn, was abandoned by M. Tirard! who introduced a third 
——the one now in course of “exercice ”—on thé 12th of January 1888. 

Under the First Empire the Budget was passed en’ bloc, the 
-Government subsequently distributing the amount amongst the various 
departments by decree. In the time of the Restoration it was voted in 

. sections; under Louis Philippe by chapters (each section being divided 
into capter, and a chapter containing a series of votes). The decree of 
the 25th of December 1852 ordained that the estimates should be voted 
separately for each department, and subdivided into chapters by the 
Council of State, the Government reserving the right of making 
“ virements ”—that is, of transferring itéms from one chapter to another. 
The Senatus-consultum of 1869 re-established voting by chapters. 

Step by step, as the Budget Committee has resolved to exercise 
a stricter contro] over the expenditure of the departments, the number 
of the chapters has risen from 481 in 1883 to 655 in 1888; and the 
Ministers no longer retain any power of making “virements.” The 
Budget Committee works very hard. It comprises men of great 
authority, either on financial questions generally or on particular 
departments; in 1887, for example, it included among its members 






and the increase sin : ra allowance of 
£12,000 to the Presid penses and to the increase 


(8) General Departmenta MSCS. 
In the estimates for 1889 these votes amount to . £54,287,070 


If we deduct from this total— 
a) The military estimates . £22,268,680 
b) The naval estimates .  . 7,706,440" 


` 
x 


—— 29,975,120 


we shall find that there remains for the other 
departments à . £24,261,950 


Out of this sum ‘the Ministry of Public Instruction and of 
Fine Arts takes £5,950,480, and the Ministry of Public Works 
£6,838,000. It is not ‘very easy to compare the growth of these 
departmental estimates at’ different periods, for some votes are from 
time to time-included in or excluded from this chapter of the Budget 
without observing any uniform system. For example, a sum of 
£2,587,840 for extraordinary public works appears in it at present 
which at other times would have been found elsewhere. But the 
table on the next page gives as accurately as is possible a comparison 
of the departmental estimates for 1869, the last Budget of the Empire ; 
for 1876, the last Budget passed by the National Assembly ; for 1886, 
the last Budget of the Parliament of 1881-5 ; and for 1888. 

It will be seen from the comparative statement given there that the 
principal augmentations of expenditure have taken place in the depart- 
ments of the Army and Navy, of Public Instruction, and of Agriculture 

and Commerce. The general expenses of the other departments have 
hardly varied at all. The Budget of 1888 for departmental expenses 
is 35 per cent. higher than the Budget of 1869, 34 per cent. higher 
than that of 1876, and 3 per cent. higher than that of 1886; and 
the Budget proposed for 1889 shows an increase of 2'3 per cent. over 
the Budget of 1888. : 

VOL, LIV. MM 








COMPARISON of 1888 







GENERAL DEPARTMENTAL EXPENDITURE. 








With 1869, 








Departments. 1869 (paid). | 1876 (paid). | 1886 (paid), | 1888 (voted), 





+ Decrease, Increase, 
Finance 2... £887,000 £792,000 | £1,051,000 | {£656,000 || £182,000 | — 








Justice . . . «| 1,881,000 | 1,804,000 | 1,560,000 | 1,500,000 = £56,000 
Public Worship. . .| 2,181,000] 2,149,000 | 1,887,000 | 1,814,000 368,000 
Foreign Affairs.  . . 515,000 | - 450,000 632,000 544,000 11,000 
Home Affairs .  . .| 3,018,000 3,416,000 | 2,482,000} 2,632,000 384,000 
. | Post and Telegraph . . 29,000 30,000 68,000 75,000 — 
War. . , « «| 16,885,000*) 20,001,000 | 23,263,000 | 21,875,000 — 


Admiralty.  % . .| 6,178,000} 5,649,000 | 9,814,000} 7,316,000 
Colonies . . . «| 1,105,000] 1,189,000} 1,573,000 | 2,403,000 = 





»-  (Protectorates) . — o — 221,000 23,000 — 
Education. . . «| 1,541,000] 1,991,000] 5,387,000 L 5,328,000 = 
Fine Arts. . oo. 237,000 267,000 603,000 N 498,000 = 
Commerce . è ; . l _ í 910,000 ‘\s38,000 — 

L 704,000 455,000 
Agriculture. . .[) | 872,009 846,000 = 


Public Works . : 





4,574,000t| 3,064,000 | 4,016,000 4,182,000) 392,000 


x, 






























£39,282,000 | £39,555,000 | £54,639,000 | £53,043,000 || Increase . 35 percent, | Increase 














* The total sum amounts to £18,384,000, but from this sum £1,520,000 falls to be deducted for the civil expenditure in A’ 
t Not including £2,503,000 for extraordinary works. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE BUDGET. 


The following is a general statement of the Budget as estimated 
for 1889 :— 





Ordinary Budget : . : i .  £120,430,000 
Extraordinary Budget . . . £7,718,000 
Short-dated bónds to be issued for re- 
newal on expiry in 1889 š . 4,000,000 
Advances to railway companies . 8,440,000 
Co-operation funds, maximum for 
works to be undertaken in 1889 984,000 
Works executed by railway com- 
panies or by the State on co- 
operation funds placed at its 
disposal . : r 5,800,000 
Total amount borrowed or to be borrowed ; 21,942,000 
Total Budget . : ; , $ š . £142,372,000 


We have not counted in this table the separate budgets attached, 
for the sake of order, as schedules to the Budget of the State—the 
budgets of institutions with resources of their own, like the State rail- 
ways, the Mint, the National Printing Office, the Legion of Honour ; 
these amount in all to £3,486,640. Then, again, before 1862 no distinc- 
tion was made between the State Budget and the budget of special 
resources, that is to say, the collection made by the State of various 
duties, profits, and revenues for the behoof of the departments and 
communes; for 1889 these amount to £15,000,000, and if we add’ 
the octrois, which come to £11,240,000, we get a total of £26,24.0,000. 
Other two millions may be added for hall and market customs and 
other local charges, so that we have in round figures a total of twenty- 
eight millions sterling from these sources.’ The- entire estimates for 
1889 for State departments and communes together thus amount to 
the round sum of one hundred and seventy millions. But that is not 
vet all. : 
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The proposed Budget is then submitted to the rolling mill of the 
Chamber and of public discussion, and after that it becomes the financial 
law for the year; but what will it be before the end of its currency ? 
There have been only four Budgets since the begirining of the century 
in which the ordinary receipts were sufficient to cover the expenses ; 
namely, the Budgets of 1826, 1875, 1876, and 1877. It has also 
happened only four times that at the end of a Budget’s currency the 
amount of the credits unused and cancelled has exceeded the amount 
of the additional credits demanded—in 1848, because the additional 
credits were withdrawn or deducted before the final settlement; and 
in 1877, 1879, and 1880, by the adjournment of the ey and other 
expenditure of the Extraordinary Budget. 

Unforeseen expenses are met by supplementary and extraordinary 
credits. Article 41 of the decree of 1862 on the public accounts, 
which is a reproduction of the laws of 1817 and 1850, specifies “ that 
Ministers cannot, on their own responsibility, spend more than the 
several credits opened to each of them, nor undertake any new expense 
before the means of paying it has been provided by a supplementary 
credit ;” but this law is not always respected. There is often no 
justification for these supplementary credits, The money has been 
spent, and it cannot be charged against a Minister who has gone ont of 
office, and whose personal resources would perhaps have been in any 
case inadequate to meet it. It is therefore paid. 

The following is a table of the additional credits voted since 1871, 
stated in millions of pounds sterling :— 


1871 ss . 12 1880 5 
1872 2.. H 1881 7A 
1873. 0 I3} 1882 8h 
1874 Saar » 4 1883 4 
1875 6. ow ae SS 1884 . 6h 
1876 ay D 1885 11% 
1877 r ee ee 1886 5 
18783.. . 83 1887 24 
1879 ae - 93 ' 1888 (up to June) 12 


The average is certainly high; nearly 64 millions sterling per annum 
on a Budget, ordinary and extraordinary, of 142 millions. It is less, 
however, than it was under the Empire. On a Budget of eighty 
millions the ‘additional credits used then to average twelve millions a 
year (after deducting the cancelled credits) —that i is, 15 per cent. 


THE TREASURY. 


The Finance Minister has a banker who is always at his call; it is 
the Treasury——an entity which has a distinct personality of its 
own, and which has taken-the place of the old bankers of the Court, 
The Treasury lays by the revenue that is created, and is ready to 
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advance the sums of money that are from time to time necessary. If 
the revenue is less than the expenditure, and if the difference is not 
made up by a loan or any other extraordinary resource, the Treasury 
pays it out of its own resources and carries the amount to the debit of 
the account of that particular Budget as a deficit. That is what 
is called the “découverts du Budget,” the uncovered balance, the 
deficit. 
Those deficits have accumulated as follows :— 





£ 

Before 1814 . 2 . ; : 489,000 
1815 to 1829 . 7 2 > . 8,694,000 
1830 to 1847 . 7 ; š . 28,658,000 
1848 to 1851 . < * ; . 14,875,000 
1852 to 1869 . R ; 5 . 50,400,000 
1870 to 1887 . > x . . . 49,124,000 

151,740,000 


From this sum, however, there must be subtracted fifty-seven millions 
of surpluses, of which nearly twenty-two millions belong to the period 
from 1870 to 1887. 

When the Treasury has need of resources which are not provided 
either by taxes or funded loans, it has recourse to an extension of 
the floating debt. The floating debt comprises the current account 
of the Paymasters-General (paycurs généraux), the funds of the com- 
munes, of the public establishments, and of the City of Paris, the 
unemployed funds of the savings banks and the old age annuity 
scheme, and the Treasury bonds in circulation, These funds bear 
interest. On May 1, 1888, they amounted to £35,587,000. There 
were besides £3,506, 000 bearing no interest, so that the total floating 
debt at that date was £39,093,000. From 1852 to 1870 the average 
of the floating debt was thir ty-four millions sterling, but it has risen to 
fifty-two millions during the period from 1872 to 1887. 

One of the resources of the floating debt consists of Treasury bonds 
issued for terms varying from three months to a year, and bear- 
ing interest at, from’ 1 to 13 per cent. In the total given above 
they count for £2,720,000. Devised to bring resources to the 
Treasury when the revenue from the taxes is not exactly equal to the 
expenditure, they are only a sort of cheques which the Treasury draws 
upon itself. Every year the Financial Act permits the Finance Minister 
to issue these Treasury bonds to the extent of sixteen millions sterling, 
but for several years past he has had no need to issue them, because the 
deposits at the bank stand at a constant average of £8, 800, 000. The 
Budget brought in by M. Peytral in 1887 made provision for the 
Extraordinary Budget by means of £8,680,000 of Treasury bonds. 
That innovation, in direct contravention of the law of 1824, which. 
legalized the issue of such bonds, provoked a lively sensation. It was 
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contended that Treasury bonds would be deprived of their true character 
if they were thus to be made the means of raising a loan without 
material security. On the day of their expiry how were they to be 
paid? By a renewal? But in that case Treasury bonds would lose 
their character as Treasury expedients 5 they would become a mere 
instrument or form of public loan. 

The funds drawn on for the floating debt are liable to immediate 
recall, or at least to recall at short terms. Those which come from 
the suitors’ fund and the savings banks constitute’the great danger. 
On the 31st of December 1882 these funds had a capital of £35,158,000. 
The law of the 20th of December of that year authorized the Govern- 
ment to consolidate them by means of a loan of forty-eight millions. 
The operation was completed in the second half of 1884; the law 
of the 2nd of May 1886 authorized a consolidation of sixteen millions 
more. In speaking of consolidation, however, we are making use of a 
term which is not strictly accurate, for the depositors at the savings 
banks have still the right to recall their money, and if any catastrophe 
occurred it would be necessary to pay them.. “ Yes,” it is said; ‘‘ but 
you have the titles of the rentes for investment, and that is something 
more than if you were obliged to give directly the sums demanded.” 
Such are the current arguments in favour of that consolidation, but 
a certain number of scrupulous people consider that these sixty-four 
millions ought to continue to be entered among funds liable to be 
recalled. 


THE CONSOLIDATED DEBT FROM 1870 To 1888. 


The following table shows the loans raised in stock issued since 
1871 :— 


Perpetual Rente. 
Loan of 1871, 5 per cent. ; í x \ . £91,720,000 
» 1872, 5 5 A s ‘ . 189,920,000 


» 1886,3 ,, <... 86,000,000 





_£267,640,000 


Terminable Rente. 





Loan of June 11, 1878 . ants UR . . £17,560,000 
S December 22, 1880 . . 40,000,000 
Consolidation loan of December 30, 1882 : 48,000,000 
Liquidation of the old age E nd < 11 760, 000 
Loan of January 30,1884 . r . 14, 000, 000 
Total 5 5 i g 4 £398,960,000 


This figure is an indication of the extraordinary expenses we 
have been obliged to incur since 1870. Is the Republic responsible 
for the consequences of the war which have made us add twenty-eight 
millions sterling of annual expenditure to our Budget? The Republic 
has done imprudent things: it began with too great a hubbub of 
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too multifarious public works; it has adopted, at the same time, an 
economic policy which has the effect of preventing the harbours, 
canals, and railways it constructs at so much expense from being 
effectively utilized; and it has given nearly two hundred thousand 
pounds in bounties to the sea fisheries and three hundred and sixty - 
< thousand to the mercantile marine, not to speak of the subventions 
granted to the shipping companies in the name of postal service. 

The deputies are economical in the general but prodigal in 
detail. From the date of the elections of October 1885, down 
to the month of November 1888, the increase of public expenditure 
upon projects of private initiative would have exceeded eleven 
millions had they been voted, but fortunately they were not voted. 
M. de May and M. Georges Roche having proposed to spend two 
millions and a half on Toulon, Brest, and Cherbourg, the Minister 
of Marine immediately adopted the proposal, without troubling 
himself as to where he was to draw the money from. M. de 
Freycinet announced that he would require thirty-four millions for 
extraordinary expenses of the War Department. The Finance 
Minister proposed to. raise a loan of £3,680,000 on Treasury bonds. 
We have more than twenty millions of Treasury bonds to pay, and, 
when they expire, we do not pay them! It will be absolutely neces- 
sary, therefore, to have recourse to a funded loan at a day not very 
far distant. Many people imagine they have paid a bill when they 
have converted it from an immediate debt into a debt for an inde- 
finite period or for a fixed term of seventy-five years. In reality it 
is a tax which they impose on the future. 

One cannot borrow indefinitely. There are only two alternatives. * 
On the one hand, institute economies, not merely economies of detail, 
useful as these may be, but economies resulting from profound reforms 
both in our conception of patriotism and our conception of the juris- 
diction of the State. Are we ready for that work ? Alas! the demands 
of every deputy for his district, for his country, for this or that class 
of persons in whose eyes he desires to acquire popularity, for such 
and such a local need, and the Protectionist passion which animates 
the majority of the Chamber, prove the contrary. 

There is another alternative: increase the taxes. Can we do so? 
Dare we do so? 

So much for the Budget of expenditure ; we come now to the Budget 
„of receipts. ` 


Tar BUDGET OF RECEIPTS. 


On the day the Budget of Receipts is voted we regularly read in half 
the French newspapers this remark : “ The deputies, being in a hurry 
to go away, voted more than a hundred and twenty millions in a 
quarter of an hour.” This is followed by some appropriate observa- 
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tions on the thoughtlessness and indolence of the deputies, and the 
public is at a loss to understand how, after taking two months to 
discuss the chapters of thé Budget of expenses, the Budget of receipts 
can be voted so rapidly. 

The reason is because in reality the Budget of receipts is not voted 
at all. It is included entire in an article of the Financial Act which . 
runs thus: “The ways and means applicable to the ordinary expenses 
of the Budget for 1889 are estimated, in accordance with schedule C 
of the present Act, at the total sum of £120,450,000.” That 
article is completed by another, which runs thus: ‘The collection 
of the customs, dues, and revenues specified in schedule B annexed to 
the present Act will continue to be carried out, for the benefit of the 
State, in conformity with existing laws.” Then comes a terrible 
article with which the Financial Act closes : “ All contributions, direct 
and indirect, other than those that are authorized by the Financial 
Acts for the year 1889, under whatever title or denomination they are 
collected, are formally prohibited, and the authorities who order them, 
the employés who make out the rolls and tariffs for them, and the 
officers who receive payment of them will be prosecuted as extortioners, 
without prejudice to an action for recovery of the money within a period 
of three years against all receivers, collectors, or other individuals who 
have done the work of collection.” It was owing to this article that 
the Chamber obliged Marshal MacMahon to resign after the elections 
of the 14th of October 1877. ` 

Save some rhetorical flourishes about the direct taxes, that is every- 
thing the Financial Act contains relating to the revenue, unless in the 

* event of the Government, the Budget Committee, or the deputies pro- 
posing reforms or fiscal alterations. Then it may entail discussions 
like those, for example, that were provoked last year by the reforms in 
the duty on liquors, which it fell to my lot to propose in the name of 
the Budget Committee in my capacity of reporter-general. All the 
great fiscal laws are comprehended in the finance laws, the law of 1807 
on the cadastre as well as the law of 1816 on the indirect taxes, and 
all the modifications introduced into them since then. 

How is the estimate of the revenue made? Itis made according to 
the receipts of the last year but one; the estimate for the Budget of 
1889 is made upon the receipts of 1887; and it is subject to no other 
modifications except those which result from new fiscal laws or changes 
of tariffs, which can be reckoned with more or less certainty, For the 
Budget of 1883 M. Léon Say added to the receipts of 1881 the average 
surplus from indirect taxes during the three preceding years. This 
mode of proceeding facilitates the adjustment—the ‘ buckling ”-—of 
the Budget, but it prepares the way for deficits and deceptions. 
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The receipts are derived from the following different sources :— 














(1) Direct taxes . . .  £17,794,000 

(2) Indirect taxes . ; ` 74,167,000 
£91,961,000 
(8) Profits of State industrial monopolies . 28,441,000 
(4) Revenue of State domain . ; ‘ ; 1,775,000 
(5) Profits from divers sources : n i 1,082,000 
i 118,259,000 

(6) Exceptional receipts a from a re- 
payment) ; 31,000 

(7) Service receipts (deductions retiring pen- 
sions, &c.) . . ; 2,160,000 
£120,450,000 


(The revenue as well as the expenditure of Algeria is included in the 
total of the ordinary Budget.) . 


This division is not strictly correct, for there ought to be added to the 
direct taxes the impost of 3 per cent. that is laid on the revenue from 
shares and securities of all kinds, and which, in the above state- 
ment, is incl®tled under indirect taxes, because it depends on registra- 
tion. The sums derived from the Post and Telegraphs may be con- 
sidered a remuneration for services rendered, but it is evident that.the 
tobacco monopoly, which raises the price of the product above its value, 
constitutes a genuine tax. Under the head of divers sources of revenue 
is reckoned the charge for professional licences, which is undoubtedly 
a tax; and among the service receipts are included the university 
revenues. These classifications are certainly very arbitrary. 

The direct taxes are classified thus :— 











Land ž . > : ; z ; . £4,742,000 
Houses . . i Os a 2,496,000 
Poll tax and house rent tax . as ES s r 2,925,000 
Doors and windows ; . z . ; 1,936,000 
Licences . : š : A i Os t 4,155,000 
16,279,000 

Taxes assimilated to direct taxes. 7 ; 1,137,000 
17,417,000 

Algeria . . . . . g i ; 377,000 
Total . ‘ ; . £17,794,000 

Tax of 3 per cent. on securities and shares - £1,955,000 


The three first of these taxes aře taxes of distribution, of which | 
each department, each arrondissement, each ‘commune, has to pay a 
certain proportion. From this there result the most shocking 
inequalities. The land tax is assessed on a pretended net revenue, 
determined by the cadastre, made from 1821 to 1850. This revenue 
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has remained unaltered. According to the inquiry of 1880-1888, the 
average rate of contribution was 449 per cent. of the net revenue, but 
forty-six departments paid more than this rate to the extent in all of 
£446,000, and forty-one departments paid less. Corsica paid less than 
a franc, and other departments paid six or eight. The proprietors 
complain greatly of the burden of the land tax, but it was £9,600,000 
in 1791 and is only £7,238,000 for 1889, so that the present figure is 
only 75 per cent. of the figure of a century ago, and if we take into 
account the additional centimes for the departments and communes, it 
is only 125 per cent. On the other hand, the average price of the 
hectare of agricultural land was only £20 in 1789, while it had risen 
to £80 in 1874, and, even after making due allowance for the fall in 
more recent years, we see what-a-reduction has taken place in the 
land tax between 1791 and our own time. 
The indirect taxes and revenues are as follow :— 





Registration fees . 5 i J . . ' £20,677,000 
Stamps $ s j 2 5 : ; 6,469,000 
Customs i ; : 14,267,000 
Duties on drinks, ‘oils, candles, playing o> $ 
carriage by railway and coach, &e. . ` 28,726,000 
Sugars . z p į i = ; 3 7,062,000 
£72,203,000 * 
Monopolies :— í 
Matches ‘ z j 7 a a £640,000 
Tobacco A te es : á s 14,765,000 
Powder . , z 5 . , . 473,000 


When we include Algeria, the monopolies yield a total revenue of 
£15,980,000, and the entire indirect taxation a total revenue of 
£88,160,000. The indirect taxes stand, therefore, to the direct sy 
as 496 to 100. 

Taxes which obstruct the freedom of labour or of circulation of 
things and persons, such as the tax of 6'88 per cent. (raised by necessary 
expenses to 10 per cent.) on real property at every change of possessor ; 
capitation taxes, like that on salt; taxes graduated the wrong way, like ' 
those on drinks—-these are taxes which the political factions never fail 
to promise to abrogate when they are in opposition, but they always forget 
their promises when they come to power. The “men of government ” 
pretend that the sum of a good fiscal policy is to make the taxpayer pay 
without perceiving it, though he may pay dearer. It ought to be stated, 
however, that if the war of 1870 created twenty-eight millions of new 
taxes, which have all, save forty-five centimes on patents, been 
imposed in the shape of indirect contributions, the Chamber of Deputies 
has made reductions between the years 1877 and 1885 to the extentof 

* The difference between this figure and that given in the general table arises from 


this, that I have deducted the two millions of the tax on shares and securities and 
carried them to the head of direct taxes. 
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elever millions and a quarter, or about two-fifths. It has made the 
great mistake, however, of utilizing its surpluses to shuffle out of fiscal 
reforms instead of undertaking them. But people take no care of 
themselves when they are in health. 


CONCLUSION. 


Such is the situation of our finances as exactly as I am able to trace 
it. Far, on the one hand, from the alarmists who under all governments 
and at all epochs have cried that France was lost and ruined, and equally 
far from the optimists, on the other hand, who with a sort of Mussulman 
fatalism refuse to see danger, I conclude that a severe financial policy is 
the duty of France. The prosecution of such a policy needs statesmen 
who have the courage of responsibilities, citizens who repudiate what 
Buckle calls the Protectionist spirit, and, above all, the conviction that 
sound finance is impossible without respect for the laws of political » 
economy. l 

Yves Guyot, Deputy. 


: A WINTER IN SYRIA. 


TI. 


E who would visit, to much purpose, a country which has been the 
scene of so many extraordinary events as that in which I awoke 
on the morning of the 20th of November must have access to a good 
many books. One of my first objects, accordingly, on that day, was 
to see what helps I had got at hand. My survey was highly satis- 
factory, for I found that I had quite as much as I could get through 
in the four months which I proposed to spend in Syria, and that I 
should have an opportunity of contemplating the ancient history of 
. Palestine from every possible point of view. I occupied a bright little 
room looking across the main street of the colony, though street is 
hardly a proper term for a line of detached houses, and I was nearly 
always at work before the sun came over the hills in the neighbourhood 
of Nazareth and lit up the beautiful bay. 

Haifa is stronger in its sunrises than in its sunsets, for thoroughly 
to enjoy the latter one has either to climb to the top of Carmel or to 
go round the promontory under the monastery, which involves cross- 
ing the little plain to the westward. The weather was still, in the end 
of November, rather too hot, for the rains which usually begin to fall 
in October had been scanty. Jt was not, I think, till the 6th of 
January that we lighted a fire, even in the avonne, in any of the 
living rooms. 

At Ootacamund, in the centre of the Tropic of Cancer, T was 
hardly ever without a fire in the height of what, for want of a better 
name, one must describe as summer. We took exercise at Haifa by 
riding or walking. There were two admirable riding grounds: The 
one was to the south-west of the town, round the promontory above 
alluded to; which passed, we soon came upon a long stretch of delight- 
fully firm Hd, with the full force of the Mediterranean breaking 
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upon if. In order to reach the other it was necessary to pass through 
the wretched little town; but when that had been effected, we reached 
the-same sands which I noticed in describing my journey from Tyre. 
The Kishon was never once a serious obstacle while we remained at 
Haifa. Sometimes after violent west winds its embouchure was com- 
pletely filled up by sand, and it only found its way to the sea through 
unseen channels. Our walks were all either on the slopes of Carmel 
or along the sea-face of the little plain which I have mentioned. . In 
one part of it once stood Haifa el Atikah, which was taken by Tancred 
in the first Crusade; and on another, just round the promontory, the 
town of Sycaminum, which occupied, perhaps, the site of the Ecbatana 
where Cambyses died, as Herodotus has related in a curiously pathetic 
passage. l 

The chief interest of the inland walks was in their flowers, few in 
number when we first arrived, while the sea-beach yielded a surprising 
number of shells—a curious contrast in this respect to the last sea- 
beach of which I had seen much, that of the Coromandel Coast. 

Before going to Syria we arranged not to attempt much travelling 
until the spring; but, nevertheless, during the period which will be 
covered by this article—that extending from November 20th to March 
8th—a certain number of excursions could conveniently be made.. 
These were, in order of time :—First, Acre; second, Athltt; third, 
Dalieh and the reputed scene of Elijah’s sacrifice; fourth, Nazareth 
and Tiberias. 

Before I come to these, however, let me say a word about the past 
of Haifa itself. That town is not mentioned either in the Old or in 
the New Testament, and I feel very doubtful whether it was really 
within the boundaries of any of the tribes. Captain Conder in his 
“Handbook to the Bible” includes it in Manasseh. On the other 
hand, the map cir palace with the Revised Version gives it to 
Phoonicia.* 

The lines of ee between the tribes ran very irregularly, 
and the reason for their doing so is clear enough. They were not the 
result of any formal survey and division of the country such as might 
have taken place if it had been conquered rapidly by a civilized power 
with a strong central executive. The “ conquest,” to use the conven- 
tional term, took some generations, and each tribe or clan seized and 
kept what it could. The author of the book which we know under 
the name of Joshua antedated by long ages the division of the land as 
it existed in his time. Happily, this seems not to have been the only 
' thing which he antedated. There is every reason to believe that the 
“ conquest” of Palestine was carried into effect with far less ferocity 
than is generally supposed. The notion of the “ God of Israel” being 


-* A large and useful map, prepared recently by a lady for the National Society, 
gives it to Asher. 
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specially jealous and hostile to foreigners was one which belonged to a 
much later epoch than that of the settlement of Israel west of the Jordan. 
It was a reflex of that evil disposition which, fostered by the Captivity 
and stimulated in a later age by the folly of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
gradually grew in strength till it dashed the nation in pieces against 
the might of Rome. 

We may believe with confidence that a great number of the atro- 
cities attributed to the followers of Joshua were never perpetrated. 
Even had the will to perpetrate them been present, they were not 
powerful enough to do so. If we wish to understand their real 
position we have only to turn the last page of the Hexateuch and find 
ourselves in the far more interesting Book of Judges, which contains 

‘echoes coming directly from an early age, and shows us the Israelitish 

“conquerors” of Palestine as a number of weak communities holding 
their own, but not more than holding their own, against the previous 
occupiers of the land. 

So far from the Canaanites having been destroyed to anything like 
the extent which some persons imagine, the Canaanites are there still. 
They were the Hidiut, or ignorant—that is, in Captain Conder’s phrase, 
“the mass of the people who were engaged purely in agricultural 
and pastoral occupations” in the time of Christ ; while the most im- 
portant section of the Jewish population proper was employed to a quite 
preposterous extent in keeping the terrible “ Law” which their priests 
and scribes had invented for them and against which much of Christ’s 
teaching was a protest. 

` But to return to Haifa.’ It would be easy to make a long list of 
remarkable persons who must have been perfectly familiar with the 
ground on which it stands, for right across it has run for ages upon 
ages one of the great roads* of thé world. Pythagoras, St. Paul, and 
Coeur de Lion are three names suggesting a very different set of 
associations which occur to my mind as I write. Nothing, however, 
of any great importance seems ever to have happened in it. 

The importance of Haifa belongs, not to the past, but to the future. 
The day will assuredly come when a breakwater will be thrown out 
from the end of the. promontory, and then a very busy seaport will 
grow up here, for through that seaport-a railway will run to Damascus 
on one side and to Cairo on the other. 

Very different has been the fate of the fortress which looks across 
the bay. Although we know it now almost under the same name as 
the Phoenicians gave to it 3000 yedrs ago, itis connected with Greek 
history as Ptolemais and with Roman history as Colonia Claudii 
Ceesaris. Memories of Vespasian and Titus, of Philip Augustus of 
France, of Edward I. of England, of Napoleon, of Sir Sidney Smith, 


* Traversed now only by the shepherds who lead their sheep, guarded by noble look- 
ing dogs, from Kurdistan and the Hafiran past Gaza to Egypt. 
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of Ibrahim Pacha, of Lord Palmerston,’ and of Lord Beaconsfield 
mingle at the sight of it. Its great period, however, synchronized 
with and depended on the Crusades, when it was the clasp which 
united the chivalrous enterprise of the West’ and that of the Hast. 
The author of “Historic Fancies” did well to bring it into his 
vigorous lines on the aristocracy of France : 
“ As when they went for Palestine, with Louis at their head; 

And many a waving banner, and the oriflamme outspread ; 

And many a burnished galley, with its blaze of armour shone 

In the ports of sunny Cyprus, and the Acre of St. John ;— : 

And many a knight who signed the cross, as he saw the burning sands, 

With a prayer for those whom he had left in green and fairer lands. 


God aid them all, God them assoil, for few shall see again 
Streams like their own, their azure Rhone, or swift and silver Seine.” 


The city paid dearly, however, for its exceptional position in those 
days. I suppose it would be hardly possible to devise a much worse 
administration than that which it possessed after the fall of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem. It had, says Gibbon, 


“many Sovereigns and no government. The kings of Jerusalem and 
Cyprus, of the House of Lusignan, the princes of Antioch, the counts of 
Tripoli and Sidon, the great masters of the Hospital, the Temple, and the 
Teutonic Order, the republics of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, the Pope's legate, 
the kings of France and England, assumed an independent command ; 
seventeen tribunals exercised the power of life and death; every criminal 
was protected in the adjacent quarter; and the perpetual jealousy of the 
nations often burst forth in acts of violence and blood.” 


All this anarchy ended badly, .as usual. After a siege of thirty- 
three days the walls were forced, and on May 18, 1291, the city 
was stormed. ' It is in connection with its fall that the greatest of 
English historians uses the famous words :— 


“ By the command of the Sultan, the churches and fortifications of 
the Latin cities were demolishéd; a motive of avarice and fear still 
opened the Holy Sepulchre to’.some devout and defenceless pilgrims; 
and a ‘mournful and solitary silence prevailed along the coast which had 
so long resounded with the world’s debate.” . 


Of all its greatness nothing remains. It is a miserable little place of 
no strength, very dirty, and far from salubrious. From time to time 
it does a good trade in wheat, brought on camel-back by the Bedouins ` 
from beyond the Jordan; but its prosperity, such as it is, is very fitful. 
The few buildings which the Saracens did not destroy yielded to 
time. The present town only dates from the middle of last century, 
and presents nothing of any interest except a rather fine mosque, 
built by that vigorous ruffian, Djezzar Pacha. 

One of my errands in Acre was to call on the son of a man who 
claims, or is said to claim, to be the head of the Persian ‚sect known 
as the Babis, and is interned near that place. M. de Gobineau’s book, 
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“ Les Religions et les Philosophies de |’Asie-centrale,” which I read 
some twenty-five years ago, together with several conversations I have 
had with persons who were intimately acquainted with their most ex- 
traordinary story, one of the most extraordinary, I think, in modern 
times, had given me a great interest in the Bébis, but I have found it 
extremely difficult to get any reliable recent information about them. 
I learnt nothing from the person to whom I have alluded, and his 
position in the midst of Turkish territory and under the observation 
of the Turkish authorities is such that he is not likely to know 
much of what is going on in Persia. 

I£ a story which is told in Mr. Oliphant’s book entitled “ Haifa,” 
which I cannot too much recommend to any one interested in the 
present state of Northern Palestine, be true, the father’s pretensions 
must be very high indeed. A gentleman who said he had been 
present gave me a slightly different version of the story. According 
to him, when this individual was summoned as a witness to the court 
at Acre, the first question put to him was: “ What is your name?” 

To that he replied: “It is unnecessary to state my name; you 
know it well; it is known to all the world.” 

It was then explained to the witness that it was absolutely ne¢essary 
that he should state his name. 

To that he replied: “ My naine is the Light of God.” 

He was next asked: “ What is your occupation ? ” 

He answered: “ I will tell you what I am not. I am not a car- 
penter, I am not a camel-driver ; bat you need not ask me any 
further questions, for I will answer none.” 

In another version which I heard, a second and highly probable 
question was interposed between the two I have quoted: “ Who was 
your father ?” 

To that the witness replied: “ If you ask my followers, they will 
tell you that I had no beginning and-ghall haye no end.” 

On December 2nd we drove to Athlit, one of the very few places in 
Palestine which can be reachéd on wheels over a not intolerable road. 
Tt lies some ten miles from Haifa, and in order to reach it the traveller 
crosses the little plain, passes below the monastery, and the curious 
cayes, a good deal enlarged by art, which were long ago named the 
“ Schools of the Prophets” by some one who imagined that that phrase 
had reference to a particular locality, and not to bands of dervish-like 
enthusiasts in many localities. The name stuck to the caves, and they 
are reverenced alike by Christians, Mahommedans, and Jews. After they 
‘are passed, the road runs along the shore of the sea, leaving on the right 
a little tumulus known as Tell es Samak, “the mound of the fish.” , 
When many of the most sacred spots had fallen back under Saracen. 
‘sway, and the Crusaders had little save the coast, it was found conve- 
nient to find new sites’for Scriptural incidents, and, the Lake of 
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but when this state of matters ceased, then the obvious’ course was, 
unless the wife committed great crimes, and thereby incurred severe 
punishment, to dissolve the marriage quietly. And it seems to us 
that women would prefer divorce to death, and that, instead of a 
degeneracy, the altered state Of matters implies a softening of manners 
and an advance in civilization. 
It cannot be denied. that divorces became frequent after. women 
attained freedom, but much exaggeration prevails in regard to this 
matter. It is only about the men and women who occupied a promi- 
nent position in society that we get information, and their political 
interests often led to marriages and divorces. To form an estimate 
of general society from these would be as erroneous as to form 
an estimate of English and French society from Henry VIII. and 
the Napoleonic family. . Marquardt notes the cases of frequent 
marriages. <‘‘ Ovid,” he says, ‘‘ and the younger Pliny married three 
times, Cesar and Antony four times, Sulla and Pompey five times, 
Cicero’s daughter Tullia three times.” It is needless to say that there. 
is nothing wonderful in this. Many men and women in modern times 
marry three times, and there are some who have married four and five 
times, and one Moderator of the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland had seven wives. Yet these c have nob been deemed 
indicative of an exceptional state of low morality. Theéssatirists and 
moralists are fond of employing exaggerated language in\xegard to 
women in this connection. Juvenal talks of-a woman having: eight 
husbands in five years, and Martial of a,woman being married to her 
tenth husband. Seneca describes some! noble wọmen as reckoning 
their years, not by the names of the Consuls, but by the names of their. 
husbands, And it is possible that a few women may have become 
notorious in this way. The Augustan marriage laws offered strong 
temptations to go through the form of marriage, w when there was no 
real union, and thereby elude the penalties inflicted’on the unmarried 
state. But there are no clear -instances recordeds Some suppose 
that in an inscription on the tomb of a woman it is affirmed that she 
had seven husbands, but the interpretation is incorrect, as Wilmanns 
has conclusively shown, The authentic case of the largest number 
of husbands is that of the woman of Samaria, who had five husbands, 
and was. living with one who was not her husband. But her case 
_'may have been quite peculiar, and, strangely enough, Înis to this 
‘notorious woman to whom the grandest revelation of universal, , worship 
‘ever made to mortal was vouchsafed. There is no good reason to 
‘suppose that divorces were very frequent in ordinary society. - There 
‘were. not the same causes as prevailed in the circles in which political 
‘power was a predominant motive of action. From the earliest times 
of subjection came down the idea that, while the man might marry 
frequently, the woman ought to, marry only once, and this idea had 
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its influence even to the last period of Paganism. In the later period 

the woman was not forced into marriage, and, if her first marriage, 

“ owing to her early age, may generally have-been the result of parental 
arrangement, the second would: almost certainly be one made with 
her own free will, and with her eyes open to all the consequences of 
the act, and therefore it was iy to bea marriage of permanent 
affection. 

Examining history, then, I think we must come to the conclusion 
that'the Roman ideas of marriage had not a bad effect either on the 
happiness or morals of the women. If we take the period of Roman 
history from 150 B.c. to 150 A.D., we shall be surprised at the number 
of the women of whom it is.recorded that they were loved: ardently 
by their husbands, exercised a beneficial influence on them, and helped 

. them in their political or literary work. Many of these women had - 
received an excellent education, they were capable and thoughtful, and 
took an active interest in the welfare of the State. It is well known 
that it was Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi,-that inspired her sons 

_with the resolution to cope with the evils that beset the State, and her 
purpose did not waver when she knew that they had to face death’ in 
their country’s’ cange/~~Julia, the daughter of Julius Cæsar, and the 
wife of «Pompey, kept the 2 wo leaders on “good terms as long’ as she 
lived, and acted with great sweetness and prudence. Cornelia, Pompey’ s 
second wife, was a woman. of, great culture, and a most faithful and 
devoted wife. Plutarch thus describes her:* ‘The young woman 
possessed many charms besides her youthful beauty, for she was well 
instructed in letters, in playing on the lyre, and in geometry, and she, 

„had been accustome ef to listen to philosophical discourses with profit. 

In addition to this she had a disposition free from all affectation and 

pedantic display which such acquirements generally breed in women.’ 

The intervention of Octavia, the wife of Antony, in affairs of State was 
entirely beneficial and judicious. The first: Agrippina displayed 
courage and energy, herself crushed a mutiny among the soldiers, and 
was in every way.a help to her husband. Tacitus praises his mother- 

in-law, the wife of Agricola, as a model of virtue, and he describes 
her as living in the utmost harmony with her husband, each preferring 
the other in love: | And Pliny the younger gives a beautiful picture 
of his wife Calpurnia, telling a friend how she showed the greatest 
ability, frugality, and knowledge of literature. Especially “she has 
my books,” he says; “she reads them again and again; she even 
commits them to memory. What anxiety she feels when I am going 
to make a speech before the judges, what joy when I have finished 
it. She places people here and there in the audience,to bring her 
word what applauses have been accorded to my speech, what has been 
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the issue of the trial. If I give readings of my works anywhere, 
she sits close by, separated by a screen, and drinks in my praises 
with most greedy ears. My verses also she sings, and sets them to 
the music of the lyre, no artist guiding her but only love, who is the 
best master,” 

These ate only a few ‘of the numerous instances that might be 
adduced, in which wives behaved with a gentleness or courage or self- 
abnegation worthy of all praise. It is true that they took an active 
part in the management of affairs, but, on the whole, it must be 
allowed that they acted with great good sense. And there is a 
curious proof of this in the times of the Empire. Wives went with 
their husbands to their provinces, and- often took part in the adminis- 
tration of them. Some of the old stern moralists were for putting an 
end to this state of matters, and proposed that they should not be 
allowed to accompany their husbands to their spheres of duty; but 
after a debate in the Senate, the measure was rejected by a large 
majority, thereby affirming that their help was beneficial. ` 

No doubt it was their good sense, their kindliness, and their 
willingness to co-operate with men, that led to their freedom and 
power in political matters. And this power-was sometimes very great. 
Cicero, in a letter to Atticus, relates an/interview which he had at 
Àntnm 44 B.C: with Brutus and Cassius. Favorinus was also present, 
and besides him there were three women—Servilia, the mother of 
Brutus; Tertulla, the wife of Cassius and sister of Brutus; and Porcia, 
the wife of Brutus and daughter of Cato. Servilia strikes in twice in 
the course of the discussion, and it is evident that her words carried 
weight. On one of the occasions she promises to get a clause 
expunged from a decree of the Senate. There must have been many 
such deliberations where women were present. Hven in earlier times 
the influence of women is represented as great. Livy asserts that 
Licinius was induced to propose his laws to gratify the ambition of a 
daughter of M. Fabius Ainbustus, whom he had married. 

Tt is true that some of the women who engaged in political affairs 
were reckless and disagreeable, A woman played a most important 
and daring part in the, Catilinarian conspiracy, and it was through a 
woman that the plot was revealed. Cicero's wife, according to his 
own account of her, knew more of his political affairs than he knew 
of her household arrangements, and when his love grew cold to her, 
partly perhaps on account of her temper, but partly because he had 
become fond of a rich young lady, who might help him out of his 
pecuniary straits, a divorte took place, and Terentia married the 
political enemy of her former husband. Livia, the wife of Augustus 
and the: mother of Tiberius, was, according to some, the prime mover 
of most of the public deeds during the reigns of both ; but a doubt 
still remains whether we ought to place her among the good or the 
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bad. But even these women had much enjoyment from their careers’ 
‘and the. companionship of their own choice. At all events, the’ 
women enjoyed great freedom, and a ‘wide field for the exercise of' 
their power, And many of them certainly made a good use of their 
opportunities and wealth. Some, of them were charitable. They 
bestowed public buildings and porticoes on the communities among 
which they lived; they received public honours, and one woman in 
_ Africa so impressed her fellow-citizens witth her excellence, that she’ 
was elected one of the two chief magistrates of the place. 
It cannot be said that all the professions were thrown open to’ 
them ; because many of the professions were not open’to the men. 
` Medicine and teaching and similar arts were still to a large extent: 
practised by slaves or freedmen, and were deemed unworthy occupa- ' 
tions for free-born citizens. Law was not a profession, and women 
had a wide range of action in legal matters. i 
Valerius Maximus mentions that Meesia of ‘Sentinum, when accused, | 
pled her own cause amidst a vast concourse of people, and managed 
the transaction with accurate knowledge of the forms of procedure as! 
well as with bravery. She was acquitted almost unanimously. For: 
her masculine mind they-called her Androgynes, or Man-woman, He 
also mentions Afrania, the wife of the Senator Licinius Bucco, whom 
he brands as fond of getting up lawsuits and pleading her own cause ' 
before the prætor, not because she could not procure advocates, but ' 
because she had an over-supply of impudence: He- says that her: 
name became a byword for a woman of unexampled forwardness i 
and immorality. He states that she died in the first consulship of C. 
Cæsar, and the second consulship of P. Servilius; that is, in 48 B.C., ’ 
remarking that her death was the one event in the life of such a mon- 
ster that deserved record. In the “Digests,” a quotation is made from’! 
Ulpian to the effedt that women’ were not allowed ta. prosecute on: 
behalf of others, Hecause it was not in harmony with the modesty 
becoming the sex to mix themselves up with other people's affairs, arid 
assume to themselves functions appropriate to men. The origin of: 
the restriction is assigned. to the conduct of å most impudent woman, 
Carfania, who, by pestering tle prætor with her shameless prosecu- ' 
tions, obliged him to issue the prohibition. Some have identified this ° 
Carfania with fabio, but it is likely that the prohibition was made’ 
at a later date than 48 3.c. . te 
As we have alteady seen, the women of Rome sometimes held ` 
meetings among themselves in early times, and Livy mentions instances ' 
to which I have nót alluded. Under the Empire we hear of a regular: 
assembly or corporation of women (Conventus matronarum). On the °` 
first occasion on which this Conventus crops up in history, we get a ` 
glimpse of the lively scenes which must have occasionally taken place ' 
in it, manne the mother of Nero, had been trying to’ séduce’' ` 
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Galba, who afterwards became Emperor, from fidelity to his wife. His 
mother-in-law was very wroth with her for this, and when Agrippina 
came to a meeting of the Conventus she rated her soundly, adding 
“force to her words by vigorous blows with her lands. Afterwards, 
the Conventus appears again in the reign of Elagabalus, who assigned 
his mother,a place among the senators. He built on the Quirinal a 
meeting~place for the Conventus, which his biographer calls a Senate, 
and the matrons'decided there the various points of court etiquette, such 
as precedence and the dresses to be worn by ladies of different ranks. 
Probably this senate of women came to an end through its absurdity, 
and we do not hear of it again till the reign of Aurelian, who is said 
to have restored to women their senate, and to have made the priest- 
esses take first rank in it. 

Many Roman women devoted themselves to philosophy and 
literature, and showed considerable ability in them. But there is no 
proof that any one attained a great reputation. Only one literary 
work of a Roman woman has come down to us, the Satire of 
Sulpicia.. It is creditable to her good sense and ability, but'it does 
not take a high place among satires. 

. What, then, are we to say in regard to the morality of the eee 
women ? Unquestionably some of the Roman writers depict their 
morals in the blackest colours, but the facts that I have adduced seem 
to me to prove that the accounts are greatly. exaggerated. It would 
be absurd to deny that there were many bad a in Roman society, 
just as there have been bad men and women in all societies, but 
we are apt to form too gloomy a picture of the conduct of women, 
because it has been the delight of writers, to whom we have listened 
eagerly, to contrast Heathenism with Christianity, But in regard to 
this matter it is of great importance that we view the facts from the 
right point. 

First of all we must be on our guard against T Pagan 
with Christian notions of morality. The Romans highly esteemed 
purity in a woman, but they confined these ideas of purity to the 
female citizens, and their notions were based on the necessity of having 
a pure and unadulterated breed of citizens. Their notions of purity 
did not extend to the male citizens,’and therefore, when.the woman 
was still under the control of the husband, the woman could not 
divorce her husband, though her husband could divorce her. without 
assigning a reason to her. There was indeed an institution among 
the Romans which has been thought to exalt the, idea of purity and i 
‘virginity. But a slight knowledge of Roman thought shows the error 
of this opinion. Every sacrifice offered to a god required to be pure. 
The ox that was to be sacrificed must not- have dragged the plough 
or undergone any toil. It must be reared and kept exclusively for the 
homage that was paid to the god. And so the vestal Virgins conse- 
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` crated to the goddess Vesta must be pure and undefiled by 
subjection to any one, as long as they were im the service of the 
. goddess. But this was not a moral but a ritual purification. Marriage 


was not an obstruction to service to a god, if the god presided over’ 


functions that were consistent with it, and, indeed, in all the great priest- 
hoods in Rome it was essential that the priest should be married, for his 
wife acted. as the priestess, and it was advantageous that the priest 


should have a family, as his children were expected to assist in his ` 


various priestly functions,. Even the vestal virgins were allowed to 
marry, after they had seryed the goddess for the prescribed period of 
thirty years, “The Roman women were not therefore restrained by a 
sense of moral wrong in connection with this matter. And accordingly, 
when they escaped from the firm grasp of the husband’s power, they 
could not see why that which was allowed to the man, should not be 
allowed to the: woman; why, if he gratified his passions without 
restraint or the condemnation .of society, the same indulgence should 
not be conceded to her, And accordingly some of them did plinge 
into the’ wildest careers of licentiousness and shamelessness. They 
‘ adopted the prevalent philosophy of the day, Epicureanism, with their 
fathers and brothers and husbands; they abjured all belief in a future 
state and in, moral distinctions, and they acted as the men who held 
the same creed did. Others of them took to Platonism, and were 
particularly fond of" The Republic,” because it advocated community 
of wives. But these women were not worse than the men of their day, 
and there were much fewer bad women than bad men. 

Then our ideas of the immorality of Roman women are often drawn 
from what is said of the women connected with the Court of the early 
Empire. But our accounts of these women are derived from a bitter 
satirist, a pessimigt historian, and a scandalmongering biographer. 


And there can be no doubt that the most notorious of the licentious. 


women of the Court had, like the men, a strong taint of insanity, If 
we take into consideration what I have already said about all Pagan 
notions of purity, and along with this keep in sight the state of . 
matters at the end of the Republic and the beginning of the Empire, 
I think that p milder view of the case, will present itself to us. . The 
Roman Republic'¢ éame to an end through the rivalry of the great houses, 
whose mattons are the subjects of history. „These houses were divided 
against’ each other, even though they were sometimes closely related by 
blood.and marriage. Occasionally, even son was arrayed against father, 
and. nephew againsttincle. The lives of the principal men were in con- 
tinual jeopardy. Very many of theni died violent deaths. Their homes. 
were. thus frequently broken up, and selfish feelings were brought 
prominently into play. In these circumstances women had to act a 
difficult part, And their motives were often misconstrued. , Thus the 
suspicion is suggested that Livia, the wife of Augustus,” had frequent 
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recourse to poison, but surely the circumstances of the case render 
this suspicion doubtful. Livia was unquestionably a bold resolute 
woman, and took an active part in the management of the Empire. 
She had been married before, and by her former husband had two . 
sons, one of whom was Tiberius. Augustus also had been married 
before, and had one daughter, Julia. It was natural that Augustus 
should seek to establish his dynasty through his own daughter Julia, 
and not through his stepson. Accordingly he gave her in marriage 
to his nephew Marcellus, whom he intended to be his successor, but 
Marcellus died at an early age without offspring. Augustus then 
gave the widowed Julia in marriage to Agrippa, in whom he had great 
- confidence, but Agrippa.died also, Agrippa left a family, two of whom 
were: youths of much promise, and Augustus naturally looked to 
these grandsons as possible successors. But they died also. Mean- 
time Augustus gave his daughter in marriage to ‘his stepson Tiberius, 
who by no-means.walued the gift; for he had to part from a wife 
whom he had loved to unite himself with a wife whom, he detested, | 
and whom all the world knew to be dissolute. And in the end 
Tiberius sucgeeded to his throne. Now it Was suggested that Livia 
from the first had made up her mind to make Tiberius the successor 
of Augustus, and that, with this object, she employell poison—poison~ 
ing Marcellus, poisoning Agrippa and his two sons, and probably 
poisoning Augustus himself. But we must suppose the acts of 
poisoning to be most fitful: for Marcellus died in 28 B.C., Agrippa in 
12 B.C., the sons of Agrippa in 2 A.D. and 4 A.D., and Augustus him- 
self in 14 A.D., each at a considerable interval of years from the other, 
and it seems to me impossible that, if a womai had made ‘ap her 
mind that her son should succeed, she would follow out her plan only 
at widely separate periods. ; 
Some of the other women, who are notorious for’ their bad conduct, 
were unquestionably bad. But ‘in the case of Messalina, whose name 
has- become a byword, it has to. be remembered that she was only 
twenty-six years of age when she died. The second Agrippina, 
who is equally infamous for her wickedness, may be paying the 
penalty for having’ written memoirs, in which she blackened the 
characters of her contemporaries. And’ nearly all the women who 
are gibbeted as monsters of iniquity belonged to the imperial family. 
The Emperor held a position of power and glory, such as never had 
fallen.to the lot of any mortal before him, The wealth ànd honours 
that were heaped on him were such as might turn the head of any 
man. They could not but have a very injurious effect on the women 
` of the family. The descendants of this family intermarried cousins 
with cousins, or even in closer connection, and, between theunique 
exaltation of their lot and the frequent intermarriages, need we wonder 
that a taint of insanity infected them? I-think that in this way we 
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. may account for a considerable number of the wild excesses that are” 
laid to their charge. 

I do not deny that there were many licentious women ‘outside 
of the imperial circle; I do not deny that there may have been some 
foundation for the walling accusations which Juvenal: brings against 
the-sex; but I am confident that these accusations are exaggerated in in 
a high dapes: 

_ And iti there were women who plunged into vice because they saw 
their husbands and brothers claim and exercise the wildest licence 
for themselves, there were other women who took an opposite course. 
They argued that the equality was right, but that men and women 
were equally bound to abstain from licentiousness, that the same law 
prevailed for the man as for the woman. This opinion was a tenet of 
the Stoic philosophy, and if was to this sect of philosophers that many 
of the noblest Roman women belonged. I will mention but two of. 
them. Porcia, the daughter of Cato and the wife of Brutus, was a 
Btoic—“ a philosopher,” as Plutarch says, “full of spirit and good 
sense.” When married to Brutus, she perceived that her husband did 
not communicate to her*his political movements and secrets. So she 
removed all her attendants, took a knife, and inflicted a deep wound - 
in her thigh so that the blood flowed out copiously and then -fever 

“ensued. Her husband, in alarm, came to her, and she then addressed 
him: “I, Brutus, Catos daughter, was given unto thy house, -not, 

- like women who serve as concubines, to. share thy bed and board only, 

but to be a partner in thy happiness and a partner-in thy sorrows. 

But, with respect to thy marriage, everything is blameless on thy 

part; but as to mẹ what evidence is there, or what affection, if I 

must neither share! with thee a secret sorrow nor a care which 

demands conbdletieg 2 I know that a woman’s nature is considered 
too weak to carry‘a secret, but, Brutus, there is a certain power 

_ towards making moral character in a good nurture and an honest life : 
and I am Cato’s daughter and also Brutus’s wife, whereon hitherto I 

had less relied, but now I know that I am also invincible to pain. ras 

Then she-showed-her husband the wound. He admired the deed, 

and, stretching gut his‘hands, he prayed the gods “ that they would 

render him: worthy of-so noble a wife.” The other Stoic woman 
whom I shall imention is -the well-known Arria, the wife of Pastus. 

Pliny gives eA following narrative, received from her granddaughter : 

“ Her husband, Ceecina Tti, was sick; her son also was sick, both, 

to all appearance, by a fatal attack. The'son died; a youth of 

exquisite beauty, of equal modesty, and dear to the perenta as. much 
because he was their son as for other reasons. She made all the 
preparations for the funeral, and paid the last rites to him, in sucha 
way that her husband remained in ignorance of what was going on. 


A d * Long’s translation. 
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‘Whenever she entered his chamber, she pretended that her son still 
lived and was even improving in health. And when he often asked, 
t How is my boy?’ she would answer, ‘ He had a good night, he took 
a little food eagerly.’ But when the tears long kept in check ovér- 
came her and began to stream forth, she would go outside and give 
herself up to a flood of grief, and then come back with dry eyes 
and calm countenance.” It was this same, woman who taught her 
husband how to die. He had received commands from the Emperor 
Claudius to put himself to death. He hesitated. His wife there- 
` upon took a dagger, plunged it into her breast, dréw it out and 
otfeved it to her husband, with the words, “ Petus, it does not 
pain.” There were many such.Stoic women. What opinions did 
they entertain in regard to the education and position of their 
sex? We are well informed on this point. A Stoic philosopher, 
C.. Musonius Rufus, who flourished in the time of Nero, wrote 
treatises on the education of women and on marriage, and large 
fragments of his writings have come down to us. He argues 
that the same training and education must, be suitable for both. He 
affirms that this ought to be the case for training in all the mental 
qualities, but that possibly certain tasks may in some cases be more 
appropriate for man or for woman. The sum of his exposition is 
perhaps contained in the following words:* “I say that, as in the 
human race men have a stronger “and women a weaker nature, each 
of these natures should have the tasks assigned to it which are most 
suited to it, and the heavier should be alloted to the stronger, and the 
lighter to the weaker. Spinning, as well as housekeeping, would, 
therefore, be more suitable for women than for men ; while gymnastics, 
as well as out-of-door work, would be fitter for men than for women ; 
though sometimes some men might. properly un jertake some of the 
lighter tasks ‘and such as seem to belong to women; and women, 
again, might engage in the harder tasks, and thosé which appear more 
appropriate for men, in cases where either bodily qualities or necessity 
` or particular occasions might lead to such action. For perhaps all 
human tasks are open to all, and common both to men and women, and 
nothing is necessarily appointed exglusively for either; not that some 
things may not be more suitable for one, and others for the other 
nature, so that some are called men’s and others women’s occupations. 
But whatever things have reference to virtue, these one may rightly 
affirm to be equally appropriate to both natures, since y we say that 
virtues do not belong more to the one than to the othèr? Musonius 
applies his principle of equality to sexual relations and to marriage. 
He held that what was wrong in a woman was equally wrong in a 
man, or rather was more disgraceful to a man, inasmuch as he claimed 
to be a ponger being, and therefore more capable \of controlling his 
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' passions. He therefore denounced all illicit amours as unjust and 
lawless. He also propounded a view; which was afterwards adopted 
by the Christian writers, that all indulgence of the flesh not requisite 
for the propagation of the race was unworthy of. a philosopher. But 
he differed from the great mass of the Christian writers, and regarded 
marriage as the happiest condition of life. He describes it as a com- 
munion of life, and a mutual care for each other in health and sick- ` 
ness, and in every occurrence of life, and he brands a marriage when 
there is no community of feeling as worse than a desert. He argued 
that the man who does not marry must be inferior in his experience 
and usefulness to the man who does, and that therefore the solitary 
life is not advantageous even for the philosophers. And he urges 
that the whole of civilization rests upon the institution of marriage. 
“ For,” says he, ‘the man who takes away marriage from the human: 
race takes a the household; takes away the State, takes away the 
human race.’ ' 

The opinions of ET and the Stoics greatly influenced subse- 
quent legislation in regard to marriage. But this is an obscure and 
disputable subject, and we can refer here only to the commencement 
of legislation on marriage. It was the Emperor Augustus who first 
drew up laws in regard to it. Before his time marriage was deemed. 
essentially a private transaction, and no enactments had taken. place in 
reference to it except as to the disposition of dowries. Family councils 
controlled it; and, ‘like all other private acts, it was sitbject to the 
judgment of the Censors, who in this matter followed prevalent opinion. 

The prevailing opinion was that all Romans were bound to marry. ` 
The Censors put the question to every Roman, “Ón your word of 
honour have you a wife?” If the answer was in the negative the 
Censor weighed all the circumstances of the case, and, if he deemed 
the man negligent of his duty, he imposed on hima fine called uaoriwm. 
From the earliest times it had been reckoned. a Roman’s imperative 
duty to marry. | Dionysius embodies this practice in the statement 
that the “ ancient cn compelled all adults to marry.” The historians 

- mention several instances in which the penalty for neglect of this 

custom was imposed by the Censors. We are told that the Censors, 

M. Furius Camillus and M. Postumius Albinus, in 408 B.c., obliged all 

. who had reached old age without marrying to paya sum of money 
to the public treasury, and Valerius Maximus, in stating ‘this fact, 
puts into their mouths words to the following effect: “ As nature im- 
poses on mar the necessity of being born, so it imposes on him the 

obligation to produce birth, and your parents bind you by maintaining 
you to the obligation “of maintaining their grandchildren. In addition 
to this, fortune. has’ given you a long period to listen to her appeals 

to. you to perfornt this duty, while in, the meantime your years: have 
wasted away and you have remained without the name of either — 
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husband or father. Go, then, and pay the knotty coin which will 
be useful to a.numerous posterity.” We need place no implicit 
belief in the exact details of this narrative, and Plutarch may be 
nearer the truth when he relates that the Censors induced, either 
by persuasion or penalties, the unmarried Romans of their day to wed 
the women who had’ been made widows by’the devastating wars of 
Veii. But, whatever may have been the particular occurrences, there 
can be no doubt that the sentiments put by Maximus into the 
mouths of the Censors wére the genuine sentiments of the Roman 
people, and they continued to be the same till the latest days of the 
Republic. We are told that Quintus Metellus in his censorship, the 
date of which is uncertain, but it was either 131 s.c. or 101 B.c.— 
‘according as we accept the statement of Livy that it was Quintus’ 
Metellus Macedonicus, or the statement of Gellius that it.was Quintus 

Metellus Numidicus—urged that all should be forced to marry, 
` liberorum creandorum causa, and delivered a speech on marriage which 
Augustus deemed so convincing that he read it aloud in the Senate, 
and drew the attention of the people to it by edict. And Cicero, in 
his treatise “ De Legibus,” makes it part of the duty of Censors to 
prevent people being bachelors. 

There would not “be the same obligation on females to marry, but 
it is likely that every: ‘Roman citizen gil married. Tt is probable that 
the number of the females was not so great as that of the males. _ 
' Every father had the right to expose his childien, and, while he had 
no reason to make away with his male children, the necessity of 
providing dowries for females would induce him to think seriously 
before he tock up and reared the female children that were born 
to him. 

This, then, was the state of matters in the best times of the 
Republic, but this state was changed by.the violent civil wars that 
preceded the establishment of the Empire. Then the great families 
of -the commonwealth were decimated and family ties broken up. 
A feeling of the utter uncertainty of life and an indifference to its 
continuance pervaded all classes. Moreover, luxurious habits had 
become prevalent. Formerly sons with their wives lived in the house 
of their father, and constituted, in fact as in law, one family. Instances 
of this conjoint family life are recorded so late as the second century 
B.C. But now the expense of bringing up a family Had come to be 
felt by. many as a burden, and the trouble of family cares was regarded 
as an encroachment on the enjoyments of life.. And hence ar ose an 
unwillingness to marry.. People saw no good ‘and felt no pride in 
having families. Their children might be a curse to them, or they 
~ might be exposed to lives of poverty, accusation, harassment, and pro- 
seription-—lives in fact which were miseries, and ndt blessings. But 
Augustus held that the prevalence of such sentiments and practices 
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was fatal to the welfare of a State, and the special circumstanees of 
the time made them peculiarly dangerous to Rome. For the State 
had suffered enormous loss by its-civil wars. Appian asserts that at 
the census of Julius Casar it was said that the population was only 
half of what it had been before these wars. Dio Cassius describes 
the scarcity of the population as terrible, and the number of 


women had decreased. Friedlander estimates the free population: 


of Rome in ‘5 B.O, omitting senators, knights, and soldiers, as: 


consisting of 320,000 males and 265,600 females. A remedy for ' 


this state of matters was urgently required, and Augustus believed: 
that a remedy could be found only in legislation. Accordingly’ 
legislation was the remedy which he adopted. The accounts of 


this legislation are very confused. -Mention is made of three Bills— 


one, Julia de adulteriis coercendis; a second, Julia de maritandis. 


ordinibus ; and a third, Lex Papia Poppæa. He commenced his 
legislation in the very beginning of his reign in 28 B.c., but as; 
on assuming the supreme power, he abrogated - the decrees of the trium- 
virate, and claimed to be restoring the Republic, his Bills had to go 
‘hnongh the ordinary processes of discussion in the: Senate and pro- 
posal to the Assembly. This afforded scope for every form of obstruc- 
tion, and, besides difficulties in passing the Bills, the laws. met with 


. fierce private'resistance. Before passing his final law, the Lex Papia 


Poppa, in 9 A.D., Dio Cassius states that Augustus, knowing, that the. 





equites were eager fof the abrogation of his previous laws, summoned 


the whole of them to a meeting: He divided them into two classes, 


those who had mariied and those who had not. He deplored the fact 
that the latter class Was more numerous, and addressed to them strong 


words of reproof, and at the same time expounded the reasons why- 


marriage should be praised and rewarded, and bachelors condemned and 


fined. , 
-The Lex Papis [Poppæa probably embodied all the regulations 


` which Augustus had made in regard to marriage, with such additions 


and amendments as experience had proved to be necessary. Its great 


object was to engourage and reward marriage, and punish and prevent 
celibacy. 


Julius Cæsar, painfully alive to the effects of the civil-wars on the 


destiny of the firapire, had already offered rewards for a numerous. 


offsprin g, and we find that in his agrarian law for the distribution of 
lands in Campania, he gave the lots to fathers of three or more chil- 


` dren, of whom at the- time there-were twenty thousand. ‘Augustus 


resolved to carry out this, idea systematically. Any married. woman . 
_who had three children received special privileges, and the jus trium - 


“ liberorum became fn honour, which was also conferred at first by the 
Senate, and subsequently by the Emperors, on distinguished women on 


whom nature had not bestowed the requisite number of children. Four 
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children released a freedwoman from the guardianship of her patron, 
and three children put a free patroness on an equality with a patron. 

Similar privileges were conferred on men. The consul who had 
the greater number of children had precedence over him who had 
fewer, and the married consul took precedence of the unmarried. The 
candidate for office who had children was permitted to assume certain 
offices of state at an earlier age than the unmarried, and other privi- 
leges were bestowed on the married. Fines and disabilities were im- 
posed on bachelors. ‘The ages fixed for males were twenty and sixty, 
and for women twenty and fifty, and whoever was unmarried within 
these ages was subjected to a tax, and could not become heir except 
to near relatives, and could not receive legacies. 

Such were some of the provisions of this Lex Papia Poppsea for the 
encouragement of marriage. Our information in regard to it is in 
many respects defective and unsatisfactory. The law was much dis- 
cussed by subsequent jurists, and it is likely that some of the clauses, 
which are represented as the work of Augustus, were inserted by later 
legislators. 

Augustus did in regard to adultery; what he did in regard to 
marriage. He translated ordinary private practice ‘Into public law, 
and on the whole made the conduct of the Romans milder than it had 
been, though he was strongly tempted by the licentiousness of his 
daughter to prescribe stern punishment for the crime. His law 
required that the divorce should take place in regular form. The 
freedman of the man who wished to divorce must hand over the 
repudium, or bill of divorce, in the presence of stven Romans of full 
age, and the wife who wished a divorce must do the same. The law 
ordained that a woman who was found guilty of adultery should be 
banished to an island, and lose half of her dowry and a third of 
her property, and similar punishments were inflicted on a faithless 
husband. In the case of the wife, it still lay with the husband to 
carry out the penalty, and he himself was liable to be punished if he 
did not carry out the sentence. The husband could still kill his wife 
if he found her in the act; but he could execute vengeance only if he 
put to death both the guilty parties. 

The Lex de maritandis ordinibus, which was no doubt embodied in 
the Lex Papia Poppa, brings to light a new phase of Roman life. 
Distinctions had arisen among the Roman citizens, and more anxiety 
was felt to maintain the honour and purity of the highest of these 
classes than to preserve the ordinary Roman citizen from the outside 
world. Senators were forbidden to marry freedwomien, but all other 
citizens were allowed to marry them, owing to the scarcity of free 
women, but prohibited from marrying prostitutes, procuresses, con~ 
demned criminals, and actresses. — 

The legislation ‘of Augustus in regard to marriage has generally 
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been regarded as a failure. Horace celebrated the success of the Lex 


` Julia de adulterio cohibendo in Ode iv. 5— x i 


“ Nullis polluitur casta domus stupris, 
Mos et lex maculosum edomuit nefas”— 
words which seem to me to prove that the accounts of the degeneracy 
of the women were grossly exaggerated—for no legislation could pro- 
duce effects in any way approaching to those described by Horace, if the 
evil were deeply seated. From Horace’s words we may gather that the 
law had some good effect ; and the prominence of the Lex Papia Poppæa 
in the discussions of jurists, renders it likely that it continued to act 
for some time with considerable force. The general effect of legis- ' 
lation based on it, and of the course of events, was to alter the basis 
of the Roman State, and to make the individual, and not the family, 
the unit. Husband and wife became more closely connected together, 
the wife becoming’to some extent the heir of the husband, and her 
children being entitled to inherit her property. But causes were 
working, in combination with the aversion to marriage, which rendered 
the Lex Papia Poppea nugatory., In the Christian Church arose an 
inordinate estimate of thé-virtue of celibacy. A large family came to 
be regarded pimost as a disgrace, as a proof of lasciviousness. And 
thus, when~Constantine, a Christian Emperor, ascended the throne, he 
abolished most of the pains and penalties of celibacy and childlessness, 
and Justinian abolished all the clauses that dealt with inheritance. 
But to understand the motives of Christian legislation, we must discuss 
—in another paper—the position of women among the early Christians. 
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MR. GEORGE MEREDITH’S NOVELS. 


R. STEVENSON has said that if Shakspeare could have read 
“ Rhoda Fleming” he would have cried, ‘‘ Here’s a fellow!” 
Carlyle, I happen to know, was acquainted with “Richard Feverel ;” 
his wife read it aloud to him, and he was so pleased that he sad 
“ This man’s no fule.” This is not the whole story. First Mrs. Car- 
lyle read the book herself, and many times she flung it aside in irrita- 
tion before becoming reconciled to Mr. Meredith’s yoke. Such is the 
common, experience of readers, who fall back before the showers of 
epigrams or resent the fantastic phraseology. It is the law of the 
land that’ novels should be an easy gallép, but Mr. Meredith’s readers 
have to pant uphill. He reaches his’thoughts by means of ladders 
which he kicks away, letting his readers follow as best they can, a 
way of playing the game that leaves him comparatively free from pur- 
suit, Too sluggish to climb, the public sit in the rear, flinging his 
jargon at his head, yet aware, if they have heads themselves, that 
one of the great intellects of the age is on in front.* 

Phrase-making is Mr. Meredith’s passion. His books are as over- 
dressed as fingers hidden in rings. “Our life below is'short,” Lady 
Wathin informs Diana of the Crossways. ‘“ We have ourMittle term. 
Tt is soon over.” ‘On the other hand,” Diana points out, “the plati- 
tudes concerning it are eternal.” Again, in “ Emilia in England,” a 
social club from the village appeals to a local magnate for a subscrip- 
tion, Tom Breeks, primed with eloquence, is spokesman, but does not 
satisfy his friends. He has omitted something from his speech, and 
they shout the reminder, ‘‘ Bundle o’ sticks, Tom “Breeks, don’t 
let slip "bout bundle o’ sticks.” Tom, however, has had too much beer, 

* A member of Parliament, who professed great admiration for Mr. Meredith, asked 
me once if I did not think “ Sir Gibbie” his ot work. I said yes. 
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and struggles in vain to introduce.the bundle of sticks, which is “ the 


` foundation sentiment of the club.” He dashes his cap pitifully to 


earth, with.the wail, ‘‘ I'm dashed if I can bring in the bundle!” Mr. 
Meredith has Diana’s contempt for platitudes, and it will not suffer ` 
him, whatever the temptation, to bring in the bundle. “A writer,” 
he says elsewhere, “ who is not servile and has insight, must coin from 
his own mint.” He sets the example, and: sends some strange phrases 
into the currency. ‘‘ Russet yeas and honest kersey noes” are shown 
out. `“ As affirmatively as one may protest” is offered in exchange for 
“Yes.” “No” makes room for “ Her head performed the negative.” 
Mr. Meredith’s characters do not laugh, they “ shake another roll of . 
laughter out.”, Richard Feverel ‘‘ pushes a few months forward ”— 
that is, he misrepresents hisage. A man “comes out with a chuckle.” 
When he threatens to embrace his lady-love, “the gulf of a caress 
heaves in view, like an enormous billow hollowing under the curled 
ridge.” One lady “ puts a tooth on her under-lip as her head resumes 
its brushing negative;” and another ‘swings suspended on a scarce 
credible guess.” They “knock rising groans on the head,” and 
“squeeze themselves shadowily.” “In the middle of the night it — 
rang a little silver b&l ra my ear,” means that the speaker suddenly 
remembered sopdething. Watches “say a quarter to ten.” “He 
hurried to thé Opera and met the vomit.” They ‘arrest their resump- 
tion of spéech,” though it is scarcely fair to say “ they,” Mr. Meredith 
never letting two do the wee thing in the same way. Sometimes he 
is very realistic: “ Her nearest eye, setting a dimple of her cheek in 
motion, slid to thé corner toward her ear.” : 

These are missgs, but the readers of this most brilliant of living 
writers know how often he wings the bell. “She ran ahead of his 
thoughts. like nimble fire,” ae. picture in a line. What could be 
better than a blundering punster “ extinguished by his‘own spark ?” 
“ The cold bath before dinner in strange company.” “The sun of 
his purse,” for the. parasite’s patron, grows into a gem as you con- 
sider it. Were ÉI to pick out Mr. Meredith’s triumphs in phrase- 
making I could tattoo’ the CONTEMPORARY with them—to use one of 
his own phrases. He has made it his business to. pin them to his 
pages as a.éollector secures butterflies. He succeeds, I believe, in this 
perilous éndertaking as often as he fails. He must have the largest 
vocabulary of any, living man. It is told of a great newspaper 
editot that he had a contributor with a curious craze for introducing 
the latest thing in felt hats into his articles. A hundred times the’ 
editor struck jhe felt hats out, and a time came when he dreamt l 
nightly that his contributor had outwitted him. Mr. Meredith seems 
to have similar nightmares about the commonplace, and undeni- 
ably the phraseology which he offers as a substitute strews the readers’ 
path with stones. It turns their attention to side issues. Mr. 
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Chaucer is certainly our greatest example of the purely objective 
writer, Milton of the subjective, Shakspeare of: the combination. Mr. 
Meredith is much less subjective than he seems. He is undramatic for 
the same reason as Mr. Browning: their characters do not speak as 

‘they would speak in real life; but Mr. Browning gives them his own 
ideas to utter, while Mr. Meredith only lends them his wit. The cha- 
racter is merely Mr. Browning’s mouthpiece, a middleman between 
the author and the public; but Mr. Meredith’s own views on any 
subject are not to be gathered from what the beings of his creation 
say. Even Sir Austin Feverel is no mere excuse for letting the author 
‘talk. Frequently Mr. Meredith smiles at the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Scrip,” and he 
suffers Adrian openly to jeer at it. ‘‘ Not an aphorism,” is Adrian’s reply 
when he is asked if he has heard from Sir Austin lately.’ Despite the 
wisdom of the “ Pilgrim’s Scrip,” too, it leads the baronet astray. On the 
whole, the scrip can only be taken as Mr. Meredith’s with this important 

“limitation—that he knows how much is lost in condensing life into a few 
sentences. Some of the aphorisms are merely clever, and so not to be 
mentioned with others, which go to the root of things, and lay bare a 
mind standing above the pettiness of the world, acquainted with it but 

` not seared by it, sorrowful for humanity’s weaknesses, but a lover} of the 
good that is init still. This is the Shakspearean mood. “AN great 
thoughts,” says one of the finest aphorisms, “ come from the heart.” It 
is from the heart that Mr. Meredith speaks when he says: “ Who rises 
from prayer a better man, his prayer is answered.” Wit, which does not 
reside in the heart, is responsible for some of the aphorisms about woman, 
as: “I expect that woman will be the last thing civilized by man ;” or 

“man grows, woman does not;” or “Alas! that in calamity woman cannot 
stitch ;” or “ Who can say when he is not walking a puppet to some 
woman ?” or even “ Young men take joy in nothing so much as the 
thinking women angels, and nothing sours men of experience more than 
knowing that all are not quite so,” which is at least an improvement 
on Chamfort’s “ Whoever is not a misanthropist at forty can never have 
loved mankind.” Mr. Meredith scales greater heights in the lover's 
petition, “Give me purity to be worthy the good in her, and grant her 
patience to reach the good in me ;” and there is noble pagsion in this 
outburst against the wild oats theory: “ Oh women, women, who like, 
and will have for hero, a rake! how soon are you not to learn that you 
have taken bankrupts to your bosoms, and that the putrescént gold that 
attracted you is the slime of the Lake of Sin?”. “ Wherefore,” the 
Pilgrim queries, ‘‘ wild oats are only of-one gender?” How much 
greater is this than the flash in the pan that suggested it ?—“ The 
danger of a little knowledge of things is disputable, but beware the 
little knowledge of oneself.” “The liar must eat his lie : the devil’s 
mouthful.” “ For this reason so many fall from God, who have attained - 
to Him; that they cling to Him with their weakness, not with their 
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even with the help of Russia, to engage in- any rash enterprise likely- - 


to lead to a general European war may be readily believed. She is 
aware that she will have to reckon with Bismarck, and she is no more 
likeły to forget for many years the lesson she received from him 
„in 1870 than she was able to recover from the blow inflicted by 
Wellington in 1815. 

At the utmost she may only attempt to,reach her goal by TEET 
ways. She may be content to fly at humbler game—to strike the 
saddle when she fears to touch the steed. Before she deals with her 
‘hereditary foes” she will pick a quarrel with her “natural allies,” 
her “Latin sisters”—with Spain and Italy, and more especially 
with this latter, where she apparently hopes to meet with the 
feeblest resistance. But in any attempt of this, nature she must 
proceed with great circumspection and prudence; she must contrive to 
draw her weaker neighbour into a field of contention in which the two 
mighty German Powers may not deem themselves either bound by “the 
compact of the “Triple Alliance? or called upon by their immediate 
interest, and by the sense of their own security, to interfere in behalt 
of their-Italian confederate. 

The mutual jealousies and inveterate rancours evinced by Italian 
‘and French Ministers in all their diplomatic relations may appear no 
less puzzling than disquieting to those who do not sufficiently care to 
refer effects to causes—who do not consider that the real, the great, 
the mortal offence given to France by Italy was simply the fact of 
this latter coming into existence; that it was by her aspiration to 
become a nation that Italy awakened in Germany the long-dormant 
instinct of nationality ; that it was the formation of a new Italian 

. kingdom which suggested the scheme of a reconstruction of the old 
German Empire, x 

It had taken France little less than four centuriès o of crafty as well 
as violent aggressive policy to reduce the nations east~of the Rhine 
and south of the Alps to the condition of mere ‘ geographical expres- 
sions ”—to re-cast and modify the map of Europe till she, France, 
alone. should be the centre of a system of small and emulous planetary 
bodies, all obedient to her attraction, and shining by her reflected 
light. That work of consummate wisdom and unscrupulous violence 


which began with Louis XI. and was followed up by aspiring Sove- ` 


reigns and intriguing priests, the work of Francis I; and Henri 


Quatre, of Richelieu and Mazarin, the rearing of the rampant French - 


monarchy of Louis XIV. and the Napoleons, is now all at once over- 

` thrown, succumbing to the superior genius of a sub-Alpine and to the 

stronger character of a Brandenburgian statesman—of Cavour and 

Bismarck. The time was when “not one cannon could be fired in 

Europe without the good pleasure of the autocrat enthroned. in the 

Tuileries.” But the office of. doorkeeper of Janus’s temple, which up 
VOL. LIV. RR 
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“to late times was filled by an imperial dweller on the banks of the 
Seine, has now devolved on that long-headed Chancellor on the sands 
of the Spree, who, i in his capacity’of “Ego et Rex meus” (be that 
Ret an old warrior in his ninetieth year or a gallant prince barely ‘one- 
third of that age), has since 1864 made his own will the law of the . 
civilized world, reducing France to the condition of a second-rate 
‘Power, and compelling her to renounce those provinces of the Vosges 
on which Germany holds her tight grasp of “eighteen army corps and 
forty-two millions of subjects.” 

Tt will be long before France feels equal to the task of breaking 

up Bismarck’s edifice. Nor, as we have hinted, can she hope for 

` better success by a previous attack on the less stately and apparently 
less solid structure of Cavour by trying, as she did in former cam- 
paigns, to find her way to the Danube or the Elbe by a march along 
the vale of the Po. Neither in Germany nor in Italy could France 
venture on a war of conquest, or contemplate a permanent occupation’ 
of Turin or Milan any more than of Vienna or Berlin. Our age is 
not favourable to any country’s removal of its neighbour’s landmarks. 
Even Germany, at the close of a defensive and gloriously victorious 

_ war, by her re-annexation of Alsace-Lorraine-professed only to “ come 
by her own,” and any trespass on undeniably alien territory was. 
effected on the specious pretext of a “rectification of military fron- 
tiers.” Even Russia may in our‘days be acquitted of any. immediate 
and inimoderate acquisitive designs. She could not be so mad as 
really to covet the possession of Constantinople or to meditate an “ 
invasion of India. ‘What, perhaps, she really wants is an outlet into” 
the open seas—per he Salonica in the Æigæan; perhaps Bassora or 
some other port in jhe Persian Gulf. But, for the attainment of such 
desirable objects, a Russia, with a hundred millions of subjects and 
three millions of soldiers, would hesitate to go to war; even Russia is 
aware that ORDONNE. will always avail her better than fighting. 
She trusts to the address of her wily diplomatists, and still more to 
the apathy. and supineness, to the selfishness and mutual jealousy, 
to the’ glaring incapacity of Western politicians, ever ready to play into 
her own hands. 

. Though more impetuous and reckless, France also has, since Sédan; 
learnt to look before she leaps. Statesmen like M. Floquet and M- 
Goblet are not-likely to emulate the exploits of Charles VIII., of 
Francis I., of’ Bonaparte. Even President Carnot, though the grand- 
gon of the organisateur de la victoire, is not so rash as to draw the 

- sword ùn cœur léger. It is with other weapons than, cannons and 
bayonets that Republican France contrives now to carry on hostilities 
with Italy: Between those two countries there is, and there has been 
for these last eighteen years, an interchange of notes and protocols, 
of pamphlets and leading articles, a war of words which has broken 
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no bénes, but which has certainly not enhanced the opinion other 
nations entertained of the decorum and self-respect of either of the 
contending parties. 

i It will take many years before impartial history undertakes to 
-_~¥reconcile the conflicting versions those two Latin sisters give of the 
various subjects of their mutual’ complaints and recriminations. 
France, we all know, taxes the Italians with the black ingratitude and 
breach of faith by which they requited the French blood shed for 
them at Solferino, to which they owed their existence as a nation, not 
only closing their ears to the outcry of France’ prostrate after the 
disaster of Sédan, but even profiting by her dire distress to seize that 
“Rome the gates of which were, hy M. Rouher’s peremptory decree, 
“Tor Ever” to be shut and barred against them. But, for their own 
part, the Italians contend that their independencé was as much the 
work of Germany at Sadowa as of France at Solferino; that their 
neutrality between those two benefactors was imposed upon them by 
the sense of strict justice, as well as by a variety of other political, 
financial, and military considerations. They urge that, for her share 
in the work of their emancipation, France received in Savoy and Nice 
the payment she had bargained for; also that she repented what she 
had done, and strove to the utmost to undo it by standing up for the 
Bourbon at the siege of Gaeta,'and more signally by her championship, 
at Aspromonte and Mentana, of that Papal temporal power which 
was at all times the main obstacle to. the fulfilment of Italy’s high 
* destinies. a: 

There is no doubt that at the time of their vaification, and ever 

since, the Italians had to submit at the hand of France to such snubs 
and humiliations, to such incessant pricks of the pin, as they could 
hardly have failed—had their power been on a pat with their will— 

- to requite, if not by the thrusts of their swords, at least by the stabs . 
of their daggers. | 

We need hardly mention the Peace of Villafr anca ; the surrender by 
Austria to France of that Venetia which had bee. won for them by — 
Prussia; the presence and attitude of the French frigate Orénoque at 
Civita Vecchia ; the squabbles and intrigues of a double discordant 
French diplomatic establishment in the new capital of the Italian 
kingdom, perpetuating and envenoming the ill-blood between the 
Quirinal and the Vatican—all the petty affronts, the chicanes, the 
tracasseries, which the offended could not ba expected to forget as 
readily and heartily as the offender. 

But a far deeper and less curable wound .on, Italian pride was 
inflicted by France’s coup-de-main upon Tunis; by that dog-in-the- 
manger policy by which the French Republic, still labouring under 

« the indigestion brought on by her boa-constrictor repast of Algeria, 
proceeded to swallow, one after another, the North African provinces 
RR2 
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bordering on the ill-defined limits of that vast colony, east and.west, 
when she could and should so much better have advanced her material, 
interest, and shown her good nature to so much greater advantage, had, 
she asked her Latin neighbours, the “ sister nations” (Italy on one 
side, and Spain with Portugal on the other), to make common cause_ 
with her, and come in as partakers of that Barbaresque feast of which 
there was so much more than enough to satisfy the earth-hunger of 
all of them. — : of 
The conquest of Tunis—undertaken for the mere purpose of spitin 
the Italians, and carried out by'a series of false pretences and equivo- 
cations which sank modern diplomacy to: a depth of profligacy never 

reached hitherto—-was on the part of France one of those faults which ° 

.. the most subtle of French statesmen denounced. as ‘“ more unpardon-; 
able than a crime.’ -Had Italy promptly and manfully stood up for the 
independence of that Regency, thereby incurring the chance of a war 

| with France, the consequences might no doubt have been very serious, 
yet hardly less grievous than those arising from the long succession of 
blunders in which Italy for her own part was involved, when urged, 
to demand “ Vengeance for Tunis!” and advised to seek at Tripoli, 
at Assab, at Massawa, or any spot on the North or East African coast, 
‘some compensation for such diminution of her maritime ascendency 
as was entailed upon her by her expulsion from what had always 
been looked upon as her most valuable commercial settlement in the 

Mediterranean. f 

To this tame forbearance and submission of Italy to the doings of 
high-handed France there must now, probably: be an end. Italian 
acquiescence under jwanton French provocation was owing to the policy. 
to which the Left ór Radical, the Rattazzi party, had wedded them- 
selves whilst acting in opposition to the Right or Moderate, .the 

Minghetti Government. When, after Rattazzi’s death, the men of the 

` Left (Depretis, Cairoli, Nicotera, Crispi, and others) came into office, 

in 1876, they found themselves, both politically and diplomatically, 
committed to Fren¢h ideas—politically, to ultra-democratic and semi- 
republican principles and measures; diplomatically, to the substitution 
of a French alliance for the friendly relations and entente cordiale which 
the’ Conservative (La Marmora, Ricasoli, and Minghetti) Cabinets 
had consistently endeayoured to contract with Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. ` ; 

Tt was not long, however, before'the leaders of the Left, invested 
now with the responsibilities of power, saw, as it frequently happens, 
good reason #o modify some of their most advanced opinions, and 
stroye, so faf as it was practicable, to retrace their steps. Their Bills 
for'the establishment of popular sovereignty—.c.,. Mob Rule—stopped. 
` somewhat short on the brink of the abyss of universal suffrage. And 

as to their management of foreign affairs, they found it impossible 
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any longer dumbly to put up with the slaps in the face that France 
almost daily administered to them. They perceived that that: Power’s 
animosity to them was implacable, and that any tender of good-will 
on their part would be met with the taunt by which Louis XII. 
answered the envoys of the Genoese when that republic sued for his 
protection on the terms of acknowledged sovereignty: ‘‘ Vous vous 

» donnez à moi, et moi je vous donne au diable.” The d——l, in this 
case, was Bismarck; France had only herself to blame if she had by 
main force thrown Italy into the arms of the Germans. 

- After the occupation of Tunis, France had, of course, no longer one 
friend left in Italy. But if the loss of Tunis was a grievance to the 
Italians, the remedy the Radical Administration devised by landing 
at Massawa was only an aggravation of the evil. By their expedition 
to that African port they placed themselves in an impasse where it 
became questionable whether all the sympathy of England, or even all 
the power of Germany, would ever enable them to advance or recéde 
with safety and honour. The sad truth is that, though the Italians 
are politicians by instinct, their statesmen are deficient in that know- 
ledge, experience, and temper that go to the’ formation of’ real 

. practical rulers of men. There is not, and there indeed’ can hardly 
yet be, a governing class formed in that new State; and the men of 
the Left, the Premier, Depretis, and the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
‘Mancini, at whose suggestion the Massawa campaign was undertaken, 
knew probably no more of the geographical, historical, or political 

’ ‘conditions of the East Coast of Africa than they did of the history of 
the extinct volcanoes of the moon. 

« And so little did they rely on the pomat capabilities of the 
untried. men of their own set that they had successively to look 
among their political adyersaries of the Right—to\ Corti, Maffei, and 
‘Robilant—for a 1 Minister who'could extricate them\from the tangle 
-in ‘which. their own rashness and incapacity had involved their 
relations with foreign Powers. 

Upon the death of Signor Depretis, however, the Government of 
Italy, a little more than a twelvemonth ago, came into the hands of 
‘the only real man of the Léft—the man who from the outset seemed 
‘destined to win the confidence of all parties, and who already, as 
Minister of the Interior, had immediately gained a decisive ascend- 
ancy over his colleagues and over the chief of the Cabinet himself. 
© That man was Francesco Crispi. He was, however, hardly installed 
in his office, in 1877, when he was hurled from it by a criminal charge . 
‘(of bigamy) which was never disproved, and which could not so soon 
be forgotten. In him Italy seems now to have found the man of the 
(situation, and his name has in so short a time become as well known 
' throughout Europe. as it had already been for many years in his own 
‘country. . 
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Signor Crispi is a native of Sicily, and he bears in his somewhat 
rugged countenance the traces of that’ dark, hot Saracenic blood which 
still runs in the veins of so many of the islanders his countrymen, 
and keeps up within them an energy which one would vainly look for 
among the descendants of the Hellenic settlers of Campania and 
Magna Grecia. Like the mountaineers of Abruzzo and Calabria, the 
natives of Sicily, and especially of the western districts of the island, 
are l cooked, upon as Southerners, but by no. means as Neapolitans. 
Crispi was a patriot long before he dreamt of -becoming a statesman. 
An exile.since 1848, he formed his character in the hardening school 
of adversity, and made the best of his banishment, being a traveller, 

:at first from necessity and from choice in the sequel. In Malta and 
in England he became acquainted with men and things, and was for 
several years an earnest student of British social and political institu- 
tions. In the Garibaldian campaign of 1860 he played ‘the same 
part as his countryman, old Giovanni da Procida, the hero of the 
Sicilian Vespers of 1282. Like him, Crispi laid’out the ground for an 
insurrectional movement with such address and pertinacity that to 
him quite as much as to the red-shirted warrior himself the victory. 
of the “Thousand of Marsala” has, by universal consent, been 
fairly ascribed. 5 

That such a man can be relied upon for unswerving strength of 
will and indomitable temper no one need doubt; and it was probably 
by his discovery of a character akin to his own that Prince Bismarck, 
who had seen Crispi in England and elsewhere, showed a disposition 
to enter with him\into a more intimate intercourse than he had | 
encouraged with anyjother Italian statesman, no matter of what. party. 
By twice asking Crispi to a tée-d-téte interview with him in his own 
residence, the Pringe seemed to hint that he had found in Crispi the 
man he wanted, _, ey 

Signor Gfispi, for his own part, soon perceived that the Republican 
‘Government of France was not to be pacified by submissiveness. In 
that way of petty vexatious chiquenaudes ; in that undignified inter- 
change of ill-humour, which assumed every day a more pointed character ; 
in those awkward frontier incidents ; in those bloody street brawls of 
sailors/ and artisans in the streets of Paris, Marseilles, and other 
localities; in that war of tariffs which put an end to honest trading 
enterprise merely“for the benefit’ of “unlimited” contraband com- 
panies; finally, inthe outrageous language of the blackguard Press 

`, òn either side, which (were it not for the callousness to all gentlemanly 

feelings consequent on the democratic notions of “liberty, equality, 
fraternity”) would lead to incessant international duels—in all that — 
ignoble sparring without gloves of these “Latin sisters” the new 

Italian Premier seemed determined to show France that “two can 

play at one and the same game.” , 
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As an old journalist, however, Signor Crispi was aware that in the 
mere shedding of printers’ ink France must have a decided advantage, 
inasmuch as the French hardly know any other language than their 
own, and read no other than French papers, while, on the other side, ~ 
the Italians have little else to read on their café tables than the Figaro, 
the Gaulois, and other French prints, from which they borrow-what- 
ever little knowledge they have of anything, and which hold up the 
only mirror they ever see of themselves, by far the greatest number of 
their halfpenny sheets being below contempt, and hasty readable at 
home or abroad. 

To make up for this absence of journalistic champions, Signor 
Crispi came to a resolution to take all the fighting upon himself; 
and the Notes which hè sends out as circulars to his King’s repre- 
sentatives abroad are couched in that plain, direct, and positive, but 
at the same time not unfrequently acrid and trenchant language with - 
- which able editors are apt to carry on their arguments. He has taken 
his diplomatic style from Prince Bismarck’s chancellerie, and, to begin 
with, he follows his leader in that bold innovation which emancipated 
the Foreign Office in other countries from the use of the French as 
the universal language in their international correspondence in sub- ` 
stitution for thé Latin that answered the same purpose in the Middle 
Ages. For many years the German Chancellor had deemed it expe- 
dient to convey his mind to his neighbours in his own strong Teutonic 
idiom, thus throwing upon his correspondents the burden of trans- 

` lation, and disavowing any responsibility that might arise either from 
` accidental or wilful misconstruction. For we all know that by trans- 
lating the French word demander into the English demanding (instead _ 
of asking for, or requesting) an explanation, a bungling interpreter, in 
one instance, very nearly brought about a quarrel between the White 

House and the Tuileries Cabinets. L 

Of course the Italian as well as the German “Ministers well knew 
that, by referring the clerks of the French Foreign Office to their 
Ollendorff, they gave these worthies as well as all their countrymen an 
offence which they would not soon forgive, but-which could hardly be 
made into a casus bèlli. For the privilege France enjoyed of making 
all nations go through her grammar, hetself all the time learning none, 
was not grounded on established right or written down in any treaty. 
It had simply arisen from the complacency and courtesy shown hy 
civilized people to the nation which had for centuries taken the lead .in 
every branch of material and intellectual development, and especially 
in matters of fashion and social polish and refinement. 

- It was Crispi’s as well as Bismarck’s purpose to make France know 
her own place; to take her down a peg or two from the height to 
which her neighbours’ good-natured consent, no less than her own 
conceit, had raised her; to advise her to take rank at least on a foot- 


‘ 
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ing of equality with nations which had on a trial shown themselves as : 


good as she was. . 


“ Why should not France,” they reasoned, “ be as morally great in : 


adverse as she was in propitious circumstances ? Why should she not 


have the courage to avow herself vanquished ? She had at Trafalgar , 


to yield to England the empire of the seas; she had at Sédan to give’. 


up to Germany her supremacy as a military Power. But what of it? 


Have not-other nations met with the same vicissitudes? Had they ` 
not to surrender towns and provinces like stakes at the end of a losing. : 
‘ game? Was not, for instance, Germany robbed of Strassburg in 1681 ? `. 


Well! what of it? ‘She regained it a hundred and ninety years later, J 
and she won Metz to boot. But Germany knew that it-was not by’ 


E: 


fretting, but by fighting, that a nation can restore its fortunes. She » 
did ‘not fill the world with her grievances; she made no parade of her ' 


wounded susceptibilities ; she simply bided her time; she endured and 
hoped, and kept her powder dry. She referred effect to cause; she: 


healed the divisions which had opened the gaps in her armour. And * 
she did not renew the contest till compactness had made her invul- '' 
nerable,. till she regained in her union the strength which could’. 


insure her victory ? ; 

« Why could not France condescend to take a lesson from her 
enemy ?—a lesson of long-suffering, . resignation, and silence ?” 
Prince Bismarck and Signor Crispi seem determined that France, 
whether .she will or not, shall learn such a salutary lesson. The 
alternative they hold out to her is “to fight or be quiet.” And so 
long as the difficulty is limited to a mere game of brag, Italy, with 


. two great empires to lack hér, seems in a position to give her Latin — 


sister ‘a Roland for gh Oliver.” ? 
But it is impo to foresee to. what extent this bad blood 
- between two such ill‘matched adversaries as France and Italy may be 
carried without leading to at least a partial outbreak. There is hardly 
an. open ground, hardly a close list, on which their thousand and one 
quarrels may not be settled by a fair international duel. Italy, let us 


hope, would be strog enough to stand her ground with honour on her . 


own Alpine frontier. But she is vulnerable at all other points, both 


by land and’ sea. The mere rumour that a sudden attack on Spezia `i 


could be contemplated was sufficient to warn the Roman War Office 


to place at once that most important naval station above imminent ! 


danger. But there is hardly a bay or creek along the whole extent ` ~ 


of Italian coast, either of the mainland or of the islands, where a town 
may not be bombarded, or the landing and lodging of a considerable 
force may not be,effected with impunity. Nor can the Italian rulers 
be tranquil as te the probable result of a naval engagement, for they 
could not afford—hardly survive—another Lissa. 


What France might be tempted to try is, not a deliberate campaign - 
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against Italy, but simply a sudden and smart coup-de-main, to humble 
- that country before her big allies should have time, or deem it worth 
their while, to come to her rescue. “ Frappez fort et frappez vite!” is 
French tactics; and ‘‘ Woe to the conquered!” is the universal ae 
Were the blow struck, Bismarck might consider himself bound “ to 
‘defend, but not to avenge, his ally ;” and the matter would be referred 
to a Conference, where the vanquished would be made to go through 
the Caudine Forks. A stick to beat a dog is soon found, and, for want 
of a better, there is always at hand: the pastoral staff of the ‘Bishop | 
of Rome. It will at all times be good policy for a French statesman 
to claim for his country the rights and duties of the “ eldest daughter 
. of the Church.” “On est Catholique en France,” said a diplomate wha 
well knew the humours of his country, “ méme quand on est sans-culotte 
` et Septembriseur.” Louis-Philippe in 1832, and Louis-Napoleon III: 
in 1862 and 1867, have shown how by a sleight of hand at Ancona 
or Civité Vecchia a son of Charlemagne may hold sway at Rome. 
And we may see how, even by the bare assumption of the title of 
-“ Protectress of the Holy Places,” the France of our days contrives to 
force her own Jesuits into the place of the Italian Franciscans both 
in the missions of the Levant and the Far East, with serious dis- 
turbance of the public peace, but with the full connivance and the 
ready blessing of the infatuated Pope. 

The world has seen many wonders, but the greatest surely would 
be that of a war of the Cross, on behalf of the Roman High-priest, 
waged by France at the head of the Papal Zouaves of Catholic 
Christendom, on the very centenary of that Revolution which set up 

_the ‘Goddess of Reason,” and hardly a score jof .years after that 
Commune which threw down its gage of battle bythe slaughter of an 
archbishop and his priests. 

Notwithstanding her natural and salutary dréad gf Bismarck and 
of the Triple Alliance, it may yet be on the cantata France 
should play the part of the “ wicked fairy” |at the hundrédth anni- 
versary of that Revolution to which she is ṣo earnestly asking the 
attendance of all her European neighbours, and that she may begin 
by quarrelling with such of the weakest among them as are still- 
throwing cold water on her invitation. France’s intentions, the 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs tells us, “ are friendly and pacific. 
Her armaments are purely defensive, and while other nations are astir 
with intent, as it seems, to attack France, or to ward off an attack, 
from her, she alone remains calm and impassive, seeking no adventures . 
and minding her own business.” 

This sounds reassuring. But, alas! France’s business is rather ex- 
tensive, and her commercial agents are everywhero and very peremp- ` 
tory, and both herself and her neighbours are playing with very 
formidable double-edged tools, M. Goblet’s peaceful assurances might 
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have great weight if it could be hoped that he and his colleagyes, or 
other men of their own way of thinking, might long be guiding the 
destinies of their country ; that they might still live as Ministers to 
close, if indeed they have the good fortune to open, that Exhibition 
‘the very name of which has been put forth under such ominous 
` auspices. “So longas France and Italy, with the rest of the world, 
are under the control of sane men, one may hope for the best, but 
there are also madmen to’ be reckonéd with; and if these get the 
upper hand, that cautious policy by which the European Powers have 
long been and are still manceuvring, each of them to throw on their, 
opponents the odium of the murderous initiative,, will cease to act as a 
restraint upon their worst instincts. - $ 
What seems certain is. that, in the event of a war, the first, 


and most eager to fly at each other’s throat will be the two Latin 
gisters. 


The uneasiness to which the mustering of the French naval 
forces at Toulon and the cruise of the Italian ironclad squadron into 
Greek waters had given rise in the early part of this month has by 
this time (September 20) in a great measure abated. . Between two 
fleets sailing, the one to the western, the other to the eastern end of 
the Mediterranean, a hostile encounter need hardly be immediately 
apprehended; and it would seem idle to ascribe to malice prepense 
those somewhat too frequent clumsy collisions, in the latest of which, 
at the Canary Islands, the French steamer La. France ran down the 
Ttaljan Sud-Amerita, a much smaller steamer, with a loss of life to 
` the latter of several scores of her crew and passengers. 

. It seems, besides; that after Signor Crispi’s visit to Prince Bismarck 
at Friedrichsruh and his meeting with Count Kalnoky at Eger, M. 
Goblet has spoken fis-last word about those futile consular squabbles 
at Florence, -anrd ' Massawa to which the French Minister alone ever 
attached ány: ‘serious importance. And meanwhile the Great Powers 
are satisfied with their usual harmless autumnal playing at soldiers; 
and President Carnot, with his attendant Prime Minister, M. Floquet, 
is stumping the provinces with assurances that the reign of the pacific 
avocats has for ever put an end to the empire of the fire-breathing 
charlatan Generals. 

The weather-glass, in ‘short, is for the moment “set fair” in Europe. 
ihesi is, nevertheless, no abatement in the mutual ill-will between 
those two unnatural Latin sisters, France’ and Italy. The language 
of the Press on either side is more than ever virulent, and the rancour 
is shown in those savage and even murderous outbredks between 
French and Italian Wworking-men, of which recent instances have 
„occurred at Roubaix, Mantes, and other Northern industrial districts, 
“as well as at Marseilles, Cette, and in those other Southern localities 
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where Italian, and especially Piedmontese and Genoese, immigrants 
were wont for.centuries to be received with open arms; the hospitable 
France of those days learning from aliens the rudiments of that silk 
trade of which she is now the mistress, and need fear no competition— 
a clear evidence that the present hatred of Italy and the Italians in 
the adjoining country arises not so much from trade jealousy as from 
that international animosity which has spread from the highest to the 
lowest ranks. 

_ At this rate are we advancing towards that universal millennium of 
peace and good-will, to that establishment of equality and fraternity, 
so auspiciously ushered in by the great crisis of 1789—by that world- 
redeeming Revolution of which we are next year expected to attend 
a solemn commemoration under the shadow of the portentous Eiffel 
Tower. 

A. GALLENGA. 


A SHORT REPLY TO ARCHBISHOP WALSH. 


l 


N the May number of this Review I ventured to criticize an article 
by Mr. Michael Davitt. My contribution has now in turn been 
condemned for its ‘‘ reckless inaccuracy,” and for the “ mischievously 
misleading assertions,’ which are, I am for the first time informed, 
there to be found. My present critic is, not unnaturally, astonished 
that an attack, such as he conceives it to have been, upon the work 
of “one who has so fully established for himself the right to speak 
with authority upon the Irish Land Question,” should for so long have ` 
been allowed to pass unchallenged. To me it has equally been a 
matter of some ra that no further arguments were forthcom- 
ing to sustain the summary conclusions based by Mr. Davitt’ upon, ` 
such slender supports. Yet it is not Mr. Davitt, but his Grace’ the 
Archbishop of Dublin, who, after a lapse of four months, notices my 
paper, with_a-viéw to exposing the “ wildness of its assertions,” and 
the ‘‘sefiously and cruelly misleading” character of the statements 
which, it contains. foe, | . 
Dé. Walsh will not, I trust, impute the shortness of my reply to 
‘ anf want of appreciation of the task which he has performed. My 
reasons for believing that brevity may here be combined with a clear 
explanation, of the matter at issue are solely founded on the fact that 
the whole of his criticism is confined to two short paragraphs, in 
immediate. juxtaposition, selected by him from my former article, and 
. occupying inall less than one page. When I speak of two ‘paragraphs, 
I somewhat overstate the case. The second of the two, though but 
of eleven and a half lines, may be said to bear the whole brunt of 
this heavy indictment. For in the first one line is alone considered—a 
line to the authorship of which I cannot lay claim, since it is copied in 
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desirable qualities in my former article. My critic, if I understand 
him aright, assumes that these six cases were given by me as the 
results, not only of “ decisions by the Irish Land Commission,” as I 
stated, but also of decisions given by Sub-Commissions, to which in 
these two paragraphs I did not allude. Why he should have made 
this assumption I do not know. ‘True, he isolates the passage from 
all which precedes and follows it. So isolated it may conceivably be 
made to bear the meaning imposed upon it by him. He does not, 
_ however, explain the grounds upon which an author is to be held 
responsible for the consequences of so original a proceeding on the 
part of his reader. He laments my “ singular ill-luck ” in overlooking 
so many tables setting forth “ the results of the operations since 1881 of — 
the different modes of procedure recognized bythe Land Act of that year.” 
Had he turned back but one page, he would have seen that I had not 
been so unfortunate as hè supposed. I there xafer to the tables giv- 
ing these results for the year ending Auguf 1887 i ese terms :—- 
“ Cases tried by Sub-Commissions (Table IÑ). . . . Thos 
the Irish Land Commission (Table V.) hd by. Civil Bi 
(Table IX.). ... . agreements lodged wit} the Land Comission 











critic a prent of the two tables giving he reductions effecte by 
arbitration. There were in that year four sich cases in the whole, of 
Ireland. A little lower down on the same „page I referred to e 
‘corresponding tables “for the six years ding August 1887,” 
follows—‘‘ percentage of reduction . . . . in decisions given by tha) 
Sub-Commissions, 20°1; by Civil Bill Couns, 21:2; in seme 
lodged with those Counts: 16-9; and in those lodged with the I 
Commission, 16:6; while in the period froh | ay 1883 to August 
1887 (the longest i i this case shown in the Report) the reductions 
fixed by the Land Commission’ average so little as\11°6 per cent.” I 
may regret, but I cannot deny, that my treatment of. these tables 
affords but dull reading. Had I here been so fortunatt as, to arrest 
his Grace’s attention he would have seen, on reaching it, that the sen- 
tence The table showing this increase in the rents fixed in Co. 
Fermanagh is that which exhibits the effect of the decisions by\the 
Irish Land Commission from the 25th May-1888 to the 2st 
August 1887 ”—constituted nothing more than a reference to the last 
_ table mentioned in the above passage—a passage in which I had care- 
fully distinguished between these cases and those tried: by Sub-Com- 
missions or by Civil Bill Courts. ~The other expression blamed by Dr. 
Walsh, ‘‘ The decisions of the Land Commission show,” and this is 
the last of the four offending lines, gives in like manner an adequate 
reference to the corresponding table for the one year ending in August 
1887, the “ Table V.” mentioned in the o passages I 
have just quoted. 
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I need not follow my critic’s elaborate proof that many more rents - 
are fixed by Sub-Commissions than by the Land Commission. If this 
were not sufficiently obvious from the nature of the case (there being 
several Sub-Commissions almost exclusively engaged upon this duty, 
as against the Land Commission, consisting of only three members, 
and responsible for nearly all the operations of the Land Act),* it at 
any rate appears plainly enough from the very statements which Dr. 
Walsh has selected for censure. The words, “ the average increase 
upon thirteen cases decided during that time (four years) in Kildare 
has been 9 per cent.,” afford as clear an indication of their exceptional 
character as any reader could require, provided, of course, that he had 
noticed on the two preceding pages three totals which, added together, 
give 183,7977 as the number of rents fixed in Ireland by the five 
methods there distinguished and enumerated. Even from,my brief and 

‘incidental ‘notice of these decisions in Fermanagh; Meath, and Kildare, 
it can be seen Athat atded together they amount to but forty-three 
cases in såll during foir years. If, then, any of my jreaders have 
that in Kildze, Queen’s County, and Leinster during one 
t of these four, tley were possibly far more numerous, I cannot 
ce ifhat they are entitld’ to pity, nor is it easy to conceive of any 
metJiod of exposition byswhich such a faculty-for misconception could 
be/guarded against. / ; 
I have purposely retaiied the description, adopted in my former article, 
f the decisions entered in Tables V. and VI. For I ‘wish to point 
out that the argument,'there employed, is in no way affected by the 
differences in the variois methods of procedure under the Land Act. 
It.would ‘néither gain “por lose had I merely given the numbers of 
judicial rents. recorded {and the averages of reduction, omitting any 
definition of the tribunals by which they are fixed. In speaking of 
rents fixed by thé Irish Land Commission my only concern was to 
facilitate reference’ to the Report. o 
or the last time to the charge of ‘“ inaccuracy,” I venture 
he simple and safe system, which I followed, of giving to 
fous tribunals the names which they bear in the Report is 
secwfo from any attack upon that score. It compares, in my opinion, 
véry’ favourably with my ¢ritic’s practice of invariably substituting 
for “ cases in which judicial rents have been fixed by Sub-Commis- 
sions” (çf. the headings of Tables III. and IV. in the Report)—an 
es Sab.Commidions also inspect, and fix rents on, the sites for labourers’ cottages ; 
this, however, occupies but a very small portion of their time. The Commission 
decides the order in which cases shall be heard in different counties, supervises the 
work of the Sub-Commissions, the administration, of the Church Fund, the collection 
of tithe rent-charge and fixed annual instalments, and, since last year, the collection of 
statistics of prices and the alteration of judicial: rents, the hearing of appeals and 
legal motions, &c. &c, Ă es : 
t The total, 188 


the twenty-three 
Land Act. 





















iven by Dr. Walsh, is obtained by adding to the above figure 
en decided by'arbitration since the passing of the 
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of West Australia the inhabitants were startled by the discharge of 
artillery-——an unwonted noise in that peaceful district—but the artillery 
was at Krakatoa, now 1700 miles away. The inhabitants of Daly 
Waters in South Australia ‘were rudely awakened at midnight on 
Sunday, August 26, by an explosion resembling the blasting of a rock, 
which lasted for a few minutes. The time and other eisoumatinses 
show that here again was Krakatoa heard this time at the monstrous 
distance of 2023 “miles. But there is undoubted testimony that to 
distances even greater than 2023 miles the waves of sonnd conveyed 
tidings of the mighty convulsion. Diego Garcia in the Chagos Is- 
lands is 2267 miles from Krakatoa, but the thunders traversed even 
this distance, and created the belief that there must be some ship in 
distress, for which a diligent but necessarily ineffectual search was 
made. To pass at once to the most remarkable case of all, we have a 
report from Mr. James Wallis, chief of police in Rodriguez, that “several 
times during the night of August 26-27, 1883, reports were heard 
coming from the eastward like the distant roar of heavy guns, These 
reports continued at, intervals of between three and four hours.” 
Were it not for the continuous chain of evidence from -places at 
gradually increasing distances from Krakatoa, we might well hesitate 
to believe that the noises Mr. Wallis heard were really from the great 
voleano, but a glance at the map, which shows the several stations 
where the great sounds were heard, leaves no reom for doubt. We 
thus have the astounding fact that almost across the whole wide 
extent of the Indian Ocean, that is to a distance of nearly 3000 miles 
(2968), the sound of the throes of Krakatoa were propagated. 

We appreciate this result more strikingly if we reflect on the 
velocity of sound. Seconds or minutes may elapse between the 
appearance of a flash of lightning and the arrival of the thunder. A 
brilliant meteor has been known to be followed by an appalling crash 
of noise in a quarter of an hour afterwards, showing that the explosion 
took place about 180 miles away. But the volcanic sounds could not 
have been heard at Rodriguez until four hours after they had commenced ° 
to travel from Krakatoa. Were Vesuvius now to break out as 
Krakatoa has done, every inhabitant of Great Britain would apparently 
be quite near enough to hear the awful detonation. 

I have not space to enter fully into the discussion of the great sea 
waves which accompanied the eruption of Krakatoa. I shall content 
myself with the mention of three facts in illustration thereof. Of 
these probably the most unusual is the magnitude of the area over 
which the undulations were perceived. Thus, to mention but a sing 
instance, and that not by any means an extreme one, we find that 
tide gauge at Table Bay reveals waves which, notwithstanding 
they have travelled 5100 miles from Kray : 
eighteen inches when they arrive ġ 
The second fact that I menti 
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seismic waves by the extraordinary inundations that they produced on 

the shores of the Straits of Sunda. Captain Wharton shows that the 

waves, as they deluged the land, must have been fifty feet, or, in one 
well-authenticated case, seventy-two feet high. It was, of course, 
. these vast floods which caused the fearful loss of life. The third 

illustrative fact concerns the fate of a man-of-war, the Berouw. This 

unhappy vessel was borne from its normal element and left high and 

dry in Sumatra, a mile and three-quarters inland, and thirty feet 

above the level of the sea. i 

Such incidents, tragic as they doubtless were, are not so unusual as 

the exquisite series of optical phenomena which has made most of the 

nations on the earth spectators in some degree of the wonders of 
Krakatoa. Resounding as were the crashes of the explosions, they 

still subsided thousands of miles to the east of Great Britain, and 

though the great aérial vibrations tingled to and fro through the air 

over every part:of this globe, yet they were not perceptible to our , 
unaided senses. But now we are to consider a splendid series of 
phenomena which scorned limitations of distance, and which obtruded 
their glories on our notice for weeks and even months together. 

One of the most striking maps that the Report of the Royal Society 
contains is that which illustrates the progress of the main sky phe- 
nomena froin August 26 (evening) to September 9 (eastern time), 1883. 
I doubt if the skies have ever presented to our vision, within atmo- 
spheric limits, a more singular series of phenomena than those which 
are most clearly depicted within the modest limits of this little map 
on Plate XXXVII. Let me endeavour from the series of maps, of 
which this is one, as well as from the abundant body of matter so 
luminously set forth by the Hon, F. A. Rollo Russell and Mr, E. Douglas 
Archibald, to present a brief outline of this elaborately beautiful 
series of phenomena and their cause. 

During the crisis on August 26-27, the volume of material Biota 

into the air was sufficiently dense to obscure the coasts of Sumatra to 

* such a degree that at 10 a.m. the darkness there is stated to have 

been more intense than it is even in the blackest of nights. The fire- 

dust ascended to an elevation which, as we have already mentioned, 

is estimated to have been as much as seventeen miles. Borne aloft into 

these higher regions of our atmosphere, the clouds of dust at once became 

the sport of the winds and the currents that may be found there. If 

we had not previously known the prevailing tendency of the winds at 

. these elevations and in these latitudes, the journeys of the Krakatoa 

ist would have taught us. We shall confine our attention for the 

sent to the chief phenomena, and we begin with the manifestation 
ese phenomena which were witnessed in the tropics. 

oving attained their lofty elevation, the 

by westerly winds, and were swept 

obably be normal at a height 
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of twenty miles above the earth’s surface. It has been demonstrated 
by Dr. Vettin at Berlin that the upper cirrus clouds in winter at a 
height of only four or five miles have an average velocity of 44°5 miles 
an hour. The Rev. W. Clement Ley has shown that the velocities of the 
upper cirrus clouds often amount to 120 miles an hour, These facts 
enable us without hesitation to attribute velocities to the great clouds 
of Krakatoa dust which shall be quite sufficient to account for the 
various phenomena. 

It appears that this cloud of dust started immediately from 
Krakatoa for a series of voyages round the world. . The highway 
which it at first pursued may, for our present purpose, be suf- 
ciently defined by the Tropic of Cancer and the Tropic of Capricorn, 
though it hardly approached these margins at first. Westward the 
dust of Krakatoa takes its way. In three days it had crossed the 
Indian Ocean and was rapidly flying over the heart of Equatorial 
Africa; for another couple of days it was making a transatlantic 
journey; and then it might be found, for still a couple of days more, 
over the forests of Brazil ere it commenced the great Pacific voyage, 
which brought it back to the East Indies. The dust of Krakatoa had 
put a girdle round the earth in thirteen days. The shape of the cloud 
appears to have been elongated, so that it took two or three days to 
complete the passage over any stated place. When the dust-cloud 
had regained the Straits of Sunda the eruption was all over, but the . 
winds were still the same as before, and again the comminute 
sped on its impetuous career. The density of the cloud; 
lessened. Doubtless much of the material was 
remainder was becoming diffused over a wid 
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evanescent, and in the following spring the earth regained its normal 
state in so far as the Straits of Sunda were concerned. 

It remains to give some brief account of the optical phenomena 
due to the presence of dust, unusual both in quantity and in character, , 
in the upper atmosphere. The frontispiece of the volume shows 
some beautiful pictures of the twilight and after-glow effects as. seen 
by Mr. W. Ascroft on the bank of the Thames.a little west of 
London, on the evening of November 26, 1883. Analogous pheno- 
mena to those here depicted, were seen almost universally during 
November and December in the same year. Who is there that 
does not remember the wondrous loveliness of the twilights and the 
alter-glows during that remarkable winter! These appearances at 
sunrise and sunset are only the more generally recognized of a whole 
system of strange optical phenomena. One of the most striking 
indications of the presence of the dust streams in its first voyage 
round the earth was given by a strange blue sun, which scampered 
round the globe in thirteen days. The dust stream was also visible 
in its rapid voyages as a lofty haze or extensive cloud of cirro-stratus. 
Then, too, strange halos were often seen, there were occasional blue 
or green moons, and the sun was sometimes glorified by a corona that 
had its origin in our atmosphere. Everywhere in the world there were 
remarkable features in the sky that winter: from Tierra del Fuego 
ake Superior. From China to the Gulf of Guinea. From Panama 
ia, Wherever on land there were inhabitants with sufficient 

ko note the unusual, wherever on the sea there were 
careful log: from all such observers we learn that 
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own. If, as is probable, a hundred men, women, and children know 
something nowadays, say, about geology, or astronomy, or Europeam 
history, or the Christian Fathers, for every five who knew anything: 
whatever on any one of these subjects when Queen Victoria began to 
reign, the fact may fairly be set upon the credit side when we are- 
balancing the gains and losses which our rage for little books has 
brought about. 

When everybody has thus a little knowledge—dangerously little— 
about most things, and feels proportionally wiser, it is not wonderful! 
that we want our novels to seem wiser also. And if the novelist or 
the poet of to-day finds that what he writes is liked the better because- 
he deals—however airily—with the deeper problems of philosophy or 
Christian thought, it seems to show that, with all our hurry and strain,. 
we are trying at least to find time for a little thinking too. It is 
quite certain that even the largest problems of our life, when reduced 
to simple shape, have at present a keen interest for the general reader, 
and that the Christian faith, as people hold it now, is likely to be a 
stouter and a clearer thing than formerly, because men have faced its 
difficulties instead of ignoring them. Impossible as it must necessarily 
be to discuss these subjects adequately when they are interwoven 
with the incidents of a novel, the attempt is not therefore useless. It 
serves at least to bring the larger questions of life, here and hereafter, 
within the reach of many who are the better for considering them, 
and who would never have the enterprise or energy to work out the 
problems for themselves. The risk attending such a treatment of | 
great questions is not slight. But almost anything is better than a 
general acquiescence in ignoring the whole subject, and I, for one, am 
unhesitatingly thankful for every honest and capable effort to bring 
both sides of these vital questions within the reach of common folk. 
Let it be done fairly, and we dare not and do not fear mer issue. 
Magna est veritas et preevalebit. 

But there is one thing quite certain, ai it is the single point on 
which I wish to dwell. . "Tf the literary sceptre has passed from the 
hands of original thinkers and writers into the hands of those who 
popularize their thoughts at second-hand, great indeed is the responsi- 
bility which rests upon such “ boilers-down” that they deal fairly 
with the problems they take in hand, and master, for themselves at 
least, the things they have undertaken to explain. 

Te is not in the regions of science or history that this self-evident 
obligation seems likely to be ignored. Indeed, in some departments. 
of these great subjects the popularizers have been the very men whose- 
names staud foremost as original authorities; and such men would 
probably be the first to testify that the little book is more difficult to. 
write than the big one, and requires in its author at least as sound a. 
basis of accurate knowledge if it is to fulfil the work assigned to it.” 

2 222 
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There ae accordingly not very many people who feel- themselves 
competent to popularize a book of physical science or even of 
European history. It is only when the subject is the highest of all 
sciences—the science which is concerned with the issues of life and - 
death—that all sorts of men and women who may possess a gift of 
ready writing have a cheerful belief in their own ability to grapple 
unharmed and unharmfully with the very deepest pene of our 
being and the subtlest mysteries of our faith. 

The religious novel is no invention of our age—no mere impatient 
outcome of a modern revolt against sterner modes of study. In one 
shape or another it is as old as literature itself. The form has varied 
with the sympathies and faiths of different times and countries, and 
there is an appropriate complexity—if the phrase may be allowed— 
about the costume in which it appears among us now. But, in 
whatever guise, appear it must. It would be simply untrue to omit 
the religious side of life from what is meant to be a faithful picture 
of such a society as our own—a society permeated through and 
through, far more deeply than it knows, with the religious spirit, past 
and present. In a novel which treats—as modern novels do—of the 
ordinary ways and words of really thoughtful men and women, the 
larger speculative questions of our faith and its issues find an absolutely’ 
inevitable place. Nay, the highest value of many modern novels 
consists distinctly in the force with which, without becoming prosy, 
they have handled these religious problems and contributed to their 
solution. Most of us can recall occasions when a novel has shaped 
and formulated for us our rough and scrappy thoughts upon such 
subjects, and perhaps evoked the better self which might otherwise 
have kept out of sight. ‘To name a few books almost at random, out 
of scores that might be quoted, there are passages in “ Adam Bede,” 
in “ The Ministers Wooing,” in “ Alec Forbes,” in ‘‘ Yeast,” and even 
in “ Donovan” and “We Two,” which have left their mark for abiding 
good upon the religious life of hundreds of the men and women of 
to-day. Whatever his opinion of the several books, he would be a 
bold critic who should dare to say that in any one of. these the dis- 
tinctively religious element was either exaggerated or out of place. 

But in all these cases, except perhaps in the last-named pair, it is 
the practical and moral side of the Christian Faith that is put 
forward rather than the doctrinal or apologetic side; and hence the 
force with which the subject can be handled by a vigorous and 
earnest writer, however scanty his theological acquirements. It is 

- when authors plunge headlong into apologetics, upon one side or the 
other, in the hope that fluency. and earnestness will atone for what 
they lack in knowledge of a very difficult subject, that they run 
a risk of being much worse than useless to their readers, 'Ndt 
only will they cut a sorry figure in the fray, but they, will. do 
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actual harm by crude assertions, born, not of any intention to mis- 
Jead,- but of sheer and helpless ignorance, excusable perhaps in 
ordinary citizens, but less excusable, surely, in those who aim at 
presenting to their fellows, whether in the garb of fact or fiction, 
a Christian Apologia of their own. They can claim no sympathy, 
for their rőle is self-assigned. We may apply to such theologians 
what Aurora Leigh says of poets: 


“Poets needs must be 
Or men or women—more’s the pity.” 
m “ 


But men, and still less women, happily, 
Scarce need be poets.” 


The influence of religion upon life is one thing: Theology, or the 
science of religion, is another; and the latter—with Apologetics and 
Evidences as component parts of it—is not to be acquired either 
intuitively or from the common experience of life. By all means let 
those who are capable of doing so set forth its rudiments in a 
popular form to be understanded of all men. The task will be a 
worthy one whatever the shape in which the lesson is conveyed— 
nay, whatever the conclusion whereto the teacher may have come 
himself, and desire to lead his followers. But it is not a task to 
try a ’pientice hand upon. The issues-are too grave, and the men 
and women are few and far between who possess at once the 
- knowledge of so great a subject and the perhaps yet rarer power 
to make it plain. It implies no slur upon a brilliant and thought- 
ful quthor that he or she has made no profound study of the 
deeper theological problems, evidential or. other. It is when an 
author, without such preliminary study, attempts to bring these 
great questions within the reach of common people, to destroy or 
modify, for example, the popular conception of the Christian faith, 
or to handle the controversies between Roman Catholicism and 
Protestantism, and the like—it is then that the reader has a right 
to ask for evidence that the bold writer is not merely enthusiastic 
and earnest, which nobody doubts, but is adequately equipped for a 
task so serious, and has at least mastered for himself the problem 
which is going to be explained. The responsibility, the answer- 
ableness, of the “ boiler-down” is here apparent in the clearest form. 
In proportion to the gravity of the issues involved, in proportion as 
the result of fair inquiry will affect men’s happiness, will, in the 
most literal sense, “ upset” them; in that proportion is the respon- 
sibility the weightier. The Phaethon whose rashness courts dis- 
aster is imperilling, it may be, not himself alone, but scores of 
trustful passengers, who had, as they believed, a right to feel assured 
that their charioteer was duly trained for such an enterprise. There 
are not a few such Phaethons astir among us now. If I ask those _ 
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. who may read this article to look for a few moments at one who is 
perhaps the most prominent among these charioteers, it is not with - 
-any intention of criticizing the general character of the adventure, 
‘but with a view to test, in the only way we can, the sufficiency of 
the driver's professional equipment for the particular enterprise in 
hand. ' 

The very formidableness of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,” alike in quantity 
and quality, enhances the glory of its success. 

“ Tt is a novel”—as Mr. Gladstone ,has pointed out—“ of nearly twice the 
dength, and much more than twice the matter, of ordinary novels. It dis- 
penses, almost entirely, in the construction of what must still be called its 
plot, with the aid of incident in the ordinary sense... . . ‘Robert Elsmere’ 
‘is hard reading, and requires toil and effort. Yet if it be difficult to persist 
at is impossible to stop... .. The book is eminently an offspring of the 
time, and will probably make a deep or at least a very sensible impression, 
not, however, among mere novel-readers, but among those who share, in 

. whatever sense, the deeper thought of the period.” * 


My point is that, before yielding helplessly to this impression, it is 
mecessary to ask for some assurance ‘that the gifted authoress under- 
‘stands the problem she is dealing with. The beautiful idyll which 
forms the first and, to my mind, the most striking portion of the 
novel, the subtle delineation of character which adorns the whole book 
from end to end, the wealth and brilliancy of its literary style, and the 
wnflagging interest and cccasional pathos of its story—these cast around 
‘it, as a whole, so bright a glamour, that the cold-blooded questioner who 
ventures to inquire whether its authoress understood the problem she 
-was dealing with stands amused or abashed at his own presumption, 

f But the doubt recurs unbidden. It has been raised already by no 
‘less a critic than Mr. Gladstone, and ‘his example emboldens humbler 
s«questioners. 

“There is nowhere,” he says, “a sign that the authoress has made herself 
acquainted with the Christian apologists, oldor recent, or has weighed the 
evidences derivable from Christian history. .... If such be the case she 
has skipped lightly (to put it no higher) over vast mental spaces of litera- 
ture and learning relevant to the case, and has given sentence in the cause 
without hearing the evidence.” f a ; 

Mr. Gladstone’s negative premiss may even, as I think, be expressed 
positively. ‘There is nowhere,” he says, “a sign that the authoress 
thas made herself acquainted with the Christian apologists.” There is 
‘everywhere, P venture to add, a clear sign that she has not. Let any 
‘one go carefully through the passages in the book which state the argu- 
ment for Christianity, in however slight a form, and he will be startled, 
first by their rarity, and next by their extraordinary weakness. It is, to 
my mind, simply incredible that a writer so gifted, so capable of clear 
and nervous exposition, and so transparently honest of purpose, should 


, 


, 
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have expressed herself as she has if she had been at the pains to’ 
acquire any knowledge of the rational, as apart from the emotional, basis 
‘on which the Christian fabric has been reared and stands. The baffled 
searcher looks in vain for the real combatant whom the Squire’s argu- 
ments so quickly overthrew. He is nowhere to be found. No wonder 
the issues of the “long wrestle,” which is referred to but not described, 
should be so certain, if the orthodox champion is thus presented as a 
man of straw. It is not to be supposed that Mrs. Ward intended her 
‘picture of Mr. Newcome’s almost grotesque position to be a serious 
statement of the Christian case, or that she regarded Catharine’s 
hereditary creed, with all its earnestness and beauty, as possessing the 
requisite force and foothold for an apologetic argument. 

Of the line taken by the negative opponents of our faith, Mrs, 
Ward shows some knowledge, and their case is stated with all the 
earnestness which belongs to what has been well described as her 
“sense of mission,” but scarce a syllable is to be found in these 
‘eleven hundred pages which recognizes even the existence of any 
‘other than an emotional basis for the creed of eighteen Christian 
centuries, Again and again the reader thinks he is coming to it, 
but as he nears the spot he is quietly led aside with a sort of tacit 
-assumption that the ground is so familiar there can be no gain in 
entering upon it. 

Once only, I ‘think, in the whole story, is specific reference made 
‘to the position taken by a Christian apologist, and the passage is so 
remarkable in its bearing upon my point that it is worth examining 
with a little care. 

Elsmere, his decision already taken, his mind made up, goes back to 
‘Oxford to tell his tale to Mr. Grey. We expect to hear something of 
what has been the process of his conversion, and we do hear something, 
though not much. ‘I imagine,” Grey is made to say, “you didn’t 
get much help out of the orthodox apologists?” And Elsmere, in his 
reply, ascribes the hopelessness of his position to the very apologists 
whom he had been taught to reverence. Most fortunately he gives a 
specific example of what he means, and we are thus able in this one 
and only instance to test the value of the reference, and the extent of 
Mrs. Ward’s (or rather of Robert Elsmere’s) research. Elsmere’s com- 
plaint is quite clearly expressed. It is that Dr. Westcott, the apologist 
in question, “ who means so much now-a-days,” we are reminded, “to 
the English religious world,” vitiates his whole argument by isolating 
Christianity from its antecedents, and then arguing upon, it as a thing 
‘apart, We have reason to be grateful for this reference, It gives us a 
test whereby to gauge the lack of knowledge to which Mr. Gladstone, 
in the passage above quoted, makes allusion. I suppose, if there be any 
‘single Christian apologist of the first rank who has protested in season 
and out of season for the last quarter of a century against the line of 
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‘argument to which Robert Elsmere takes obvious objection, it is Dr. 
Westcott. It is almost an insult to those familiar with his writings, 
and to the thousands whom his words have helped, to suppose it 
necessary to contradict a misrepresentation so palpable. ‘‘ Robert 
Elsmere,” however, will be read by very many who have not read Dr. 
Westcott, and it may therefore be worth while to place a few sentences 
from one of his best-known books alongside of the reference made to 


them by Mrs. Ward :— 


“Robert Elsmere,” vol. ii. p. 813. 


“Tt often seemed to me' I might 
have got through, but for the men 
whose books I used to read and 
respect most in old days. The point 
of view is generally so extraordina- 
rily limited. Westcott, for instance, 
who means so much now-a-days to 
the English religious world, first 
isolates Christianity from all the 

_other religious phenomena of the 
world, and then argues upon its 
details. 
English jurisprudence, and discuss 

- its details without any reference to 
Teutonic custom or Roman law! 
You may be as logical or as learned 
as you like within the limits chosen, 
but the whole result is false. You 
treat Christian witness and Biblical 
literature as you would treat no 
other witness and no other litera- 
ture in the world. And you cannot 
show cause enough. For your 
yeasons depend on the very witness 
under dispute. And so you go on 
arguing in a circle ad infinitum.” 


You might as well isolate 


Dr. Westcott’s “Gospel of the 
Resurrection,” pp. 60—68. 


“However dim and uncertain 
the prospect of the lifé of the world 
and the life of humanity may have 
been in old times, it is impossible 
now to doubt the noble continuity 
of progress by which both are 
revealed and characterized; and 
the view which is thus opened to us 
of the course of history throws a 
fresh light on the position of 
Christianity. It is not an isolated 
system, but the result of a long 
preparation. Christianity 


_cannot be regarded alone and iso- 


lated from its antecedents. It is 
part of a whole which reaches back 
historically from its starting point 
on the day of Pentecost for nearly 
two thousand years. ; . . . Christ- 
ianity must be placed in: intimate 
connection with the divine discipline 
of the world in former ages if we 
are to understand it... .. There 
have been attempts in all ages to 
separate Christianity from Judaism 
and Hellenism; but to carry out 
such an attempt is not to interpret 
Christianity, but to construct a new 
religion. Christianity has not only 
affinities with Judaism and Hellen- 
ism, but it includes in itself all the 
permanent truths to which both 
witness.” 


If any one, unacquainted with Dr. Westcott’s writings, should hazard 
the conjecture that the contradiction in these parallel columns is acci- 
dental, and that the general tenor of Dr. Westcott’s argument is as 
stated by Mrs. Ward, it would be enough to refer to almost any of his 
writings, or (if a more specific reference be desired) to the analysis which 
precedes the famous volume from which I have quoted a few sentences. 
The simplest reader may thus see at a glance how the whole fabric of that 
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vigorous treatise—successive editions of which have now been in circula- 
tion for more than twenty years—is an answer to the very contentions 
. which Mrs. Ward puts into the mouth of Squire ‘Wendover with so 
strange an effect upon the Rectoi’s extremely fluid faith. Upon 
what grounds Robert Elsmere either held or abandoned the Christian 
creed we are not definitely told, and this fortunate reference to Dr. 
Westcott may point us to what Mr. Gladstone has already described as 
a very simple explanation of the reticence. In truth the reason is not 
far to seek. The lady who has given us this remarkable book has read 
much and knows many things. Has she ever turned her attention to 
the grounds on which thinking mén hold the faith she so earnestly and 
eloquently endeavours to supplant? Does she at all understand their 
position or the evidence on which it rests? She has allowed us but 
one single opportunity of bringing her definitely to book upon a specific 
point. I have tried to show how the passage in question looks when 
` it is thus tested, and it is not the fault of her readers if this is the 
only chance afforded them for applying such a test. What is true of 
Dr. Westcott is true of almost every prominent apologist of our day. 
The rational standpoint they have taken for the inquiry is practically 
the same as that of Mr. Wendover. If they arrive at a conclusion 
other than his, it is not because they have declined to face the difficul- 
ties, but because they have successfully grappled with them. Mrs. 
Ward's quiet assumption, that the only effective safeguard of orthodox 
Christianity is to avoid any inquiry into its claim on our allegiance, is 
one which it is difficult gravely to characterize. “ Freethinking,” it 
has been well said, “often means thinking that is free from the 
restrictions which accurate knowledge and the recognized laws of 
reasoning lay upon scientific investigation. And any one whose 
own studies have disclosed to him the mass of evidence which must 
be taken account of before a critical decision is given, will agree with 
Renan when he says that ‘in reality few persons have the right to 
disbelieve in Christianity.’ ” 

To those who are able and willing to sift those questions for them- 
selves, this novel and others like it can, as it seems to me, do nothing 
but good. But not one in twenty of the thousands who have read it 
has had the smallest intention, either before or afterwards, of grappling 
independently with the arguments of such a controversy. Mrs. Ward 
has undertaken the task of setting forth what she regards as a new 
faith, of necessarily tremendous import, in a popular and attractive 
form. In one sense she has succeeded almost beyond precedent. She 
has brought the question before thousands of readers to whom .a 
volume of mere argument would have been intolerably dull. Her 
responsibility is proportionally great. In a volume of deliberate 
argument every reader who is capable of following the argument atall 
will note the omission of any necessary step. But when the argument 
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is couched, as here, in the form of a romance, it is possible to skip 
-each inconvenient stage and to lead the unwary reader to suppose he 
has had the full case fairly argued out before him. The greater the 
‘charm of the book the more fully will his confidence be reposed in its 
author as his guide. It cannot be amiss to bid him pause for once, 
and inquire, with whatever care he can, into his guide’s capacity and 
training for the particular task in hand. - 

I have purposely confined myself to a single point. I have at 
present neither the wish nor the power to attempt a general criticism 
of the constructive plan, such as it is, of the New Gospel of Robert 
Elsmere's Brotherhood. Mr. Gladstone, and many others of less weight, 
thave taken occasion to point, out once more the inherent.and very 
palpable defects of what is, in truth, only a familiar form of Uni- 
tarianism, or, in Mr. Gladstones words, “ A vague and arbitrary 
Severance of Christian morals from the roots which have produced 
them.” My task has been a much humbler one. Jt is but to warn 
the readers of this fascinating book and of others like it to inquire 
into the competence of their would-be guides and teachers. It is not 
-once or twice or thrice that these new departures have been’ tried, nor 
is it usually those who have weighed most patiently the evidence upon 
which .our creed is built who are readiest to believe in some new- 
found substitute for the Historic Faith: a faith which has weathered 
the assaults of eighteen stormy centuries, and which is gaining every 
year a firmer, because a more reasonable, hold upon the intelligence 
and the affection of mankind. 

RANDALL T. DAVIDSON. 


THE AMERICAN TARIFF. 


yee by virtue of a wise policy, or in spite of a blundering 
and fallacious one, it is undeniable that the American public 
financiering of the past two-and-a-half decades has exhibited some extra- 
` „ordinary achievements. For the first time since 1863, just twenty-five 
years ago, the amount of the interest-bearing debt of the United 
States can be expressed with nine figures instead of ten. That is to 
say, the opening of the new fiscal year beginning July 1, 1888, finds 
the debt reduced to a point below $1,000,000,000. As preliminary to 
some observations upon the general features and the probable future 
of the Federal Government’s revenue system, I may be allowed to 
recapitulate certain more or less familiar statistics, thus leading up to 
-a statement of the present fiscal situation. 

The American debt in the summer of 1861, just after the outbreak 
-of the Civil War, was $90,000,000, with an interest charge of 
$5,000,000. Under the bad financiering of the preceding four years, 
the debt had increased threefold in a time of profound peace. For a 
number of years the total annual ordinary expenditure of the Govern- 
ment had averaged $67,000,000. Excepting for the comparatively 
small proceeds of such miscellaneous sources of income as the sale of 
public lands, the Government depended for its revenues solely upon 
the custom-house receipts. It is needless to remark that a govern- 
ment with a single source of income, and that an indirect one, is in a 
precarious financial situation; yet for many years prior to 1863 the . 
United States depended almost entirely upon the tariff for its current 
supplies. In consequence of the severe business depression which 
began in the United States in 1857, imports fell off by some 20 or 80 
per cent., and did not recover their volume until the latter part of 
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1863, Public land sales were also suddenly checked. Wherenpon 
the Government witnessed a period of four years of peace, in which 
the ordinary revenues averaged 80 per cent. less than the ordinary 
_ expenditures, and recourse was had to borrowing ab extravagant ‘rates 
on bad credit to meet the yearly deficiencies. There are some monu- 
mental blunders recorded in the story of English financial administra- 
tion; but surely there is nothing in that story more disgracefully 
stupid than was the fiscal policy of the Americans in President 
Buchanan’s time. They had but one string to their bow, and the bow 
itself was inelastic ! 
-When the war increased the expenditures of the Government from 
$67,000,000 in 1861 (fiscal year ending June 30) to $470,000,000 in 
1862 (an amount which grew larger from year to year until the 
enormous expenditure of $1,295,000,000 was reached in 1865), it 
became necessary not only to raise money by the sale of bonds and by 
forced loans through the issuance of legal-tender paper money, but - 
also by the acquisition of new sources of current income. An 
elaborate system of internal revenue was devised, consisting of (1) 
heavy excise dues upon spirituous, malt, and vinous liquors, and upon 
tobacco in all forms ; (2) a comprehensive stamp tax system ; (8) an 
income tax ; (4) a banking tax; and (5) a multitude of imposts upon 
various specific articles. These taxes reached their most productive 
point in the fiscal year 1865-6, when the Government’s total income, 
exclusive of loans, was $520,000,000, of which in round numbers 
$179,000,000 was supplied by the customs duties, which a revived 
foreign trade had made bountiful again, and $311,000,000 was sup- 
plied by the varions forms of internal taxation. This was by far the 
largest amount of revenue that the United States Government has 
ever received in a single year. It was just equal to the expenditure 
of the year, and marked the end of the Government’s borrowing. 
From that date until the present time there has in every year 
_ excepting one (1874) been a surplus to apply to debt reduction. In 
the four years from July 1, 1861, to July 1, 1865, the Government had 
spent $3,347,500,000. Towards this expenditure it had raised as 
ordinary revenue -$729,500,000, of which $305,000,000 had been 
received at the custom-houses, and $424,500,000 had been the pro- 
duct of the internal sources of income. The rest was represented. 
by a great public debt. This debt reached its maximum proportions 
on August 31, 1865, when its amount, less $88,200,000 of cash in: the 
Treasury, was $2,756,400,000. Of the total amount, $2,381,500,000 
“was interest bearing, while several hundred millions was outstanding 
in the form of circulating Treasury notes, or ‘‘greenbacks.” The 
total yearly interest charge at that time was $151,000,000, the aver- ` 
age interest rate being about 6} per cent. One third of the debt, 
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$830,000,000, was bearing 775 per cént.; $1,280,000,000 was at 
6 per cent., and about $270,000,000 was at 5 per cent. 

On July 1, 1888, the total interest bearing debt was $950,000,000. 
Sixty per cent. of the principal had been wiped out in twenty-three 
years, and the interest charge had been reduced to less than $39,000,000, 
or to about one-fourth of the charge in 1865. The great issue of 73% 
per cent. bonds had all been converted into 6 per cents. three years 
after the war; at the beginning of 1876 nearly half the debt had been 
refunded at 5 per cent. ; in 1877 Mr. Sherman’s huge refunding’ opera- 
tions began, as a result of which im two years $740,000,000 had been 
converted into 4 per cent. stock and $250,000,000 into 44 per cent. 
stock, while somewhat more than $500,000,000 remained unmatured 
at 5 per cent., and about $280,000,000 remained at 6 per cent. In 
these two years the interest charge was reduced ten per cent. The new 
4 per cents. were not payable for 30years, falling due, therefore, in 1907. 
The 44 per cents. were made payable in 1891. These issues re- 
mained practically fixed in volume until last year. Quite as noteworthy 
as Mr. Secretary Sherman’s refunding operations in 1877, were those 
of Mr. Secretary Windom in 1881, by which the “5’s” and “ 6’s” 
were disposed of. There were outstanding $440,000,000 of the former, 
and $196,000,000 of the latter—$636,000,000 altogether. In two 
years he had paid off more than $300,000,000 of the principal, and 
had converted the remaining $300,000,000 into 3 per cent. obliga- 
tions, payable at any time upon call at the option of the Government. 
In this brief period he had reduced the principal of the debt by more 
than 18 per cent., and had reduced the interest by more than 31 per 
cent., or from $75,000,000 to $51,000,000. 

From 1883 to the beginning of the fiscal year 1887-8, the debt- 
paying energy of the Government was devoted to the gradual extin- 
guishment of these “extended” 8 per cents., know as “‘ the Windoms RA 
and the task was completed in the summer of 1887. There remained, 
then, of the interest-bearing debt, about $1,000,000,000, consisting of 
Mr. Sherman's 43 per cents., due in 1891, and his 4 per cents., due in 
1907. The Government was thus brought to a sudden check in its 
debt-paying career; and the Treasury began to experience that em- 
barrassment of riches which constitutes a situation so unprecedented 
in modern public financiering. 

___By sheer force of these novel circumstances, the country was com- 
pelled to examine, more carefully than it had been disposed to do for 
many years, its revenue system and the general lines of its fiscal 
policy. It had retained the machinery of the internal revenue Sys- 
tem, and was therefore in possession of two main sources of income, 
instead of “one, as before the war. The income tax, although a most 
valuable source of revenue in the strenuous years of war, was ex- 
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tremely unpopular, and was abolished before the people had become’ 

” accustomed to it, before its details had become adjusted to American 
conditions of life, and, therefore, before it had received anything like a, 
fair trial. With unfailing surpluses from year to year, which were 
currently available for debt reduction, the United States did not feel 
the need of an elastic element in its revenue system such as the 
income tax affords Great-Britain; but tlie need is likely to be felt in 
the future, as it was so sorely felt in the time of President Buchanan 
just before the war period. For the five fiscal years from 1864 to 
1868, both inclusive, the receipts from internal sources were greater 
than those from customs. But the Federal tax-gatherer was distasteful 
everywhere ; and the special war imposts were pruned away rapidly, 

“enormous revenues being thus sacrificed, until there remained nothing 
worth mentioning except the excise taxes upon spirits, fermented 
liquors, and tobacco, which have been borne without any real popular 
dissent, and which for some years past have yielded an income aver- 
aging nearly two-thirds that received from customs. 

In view of all the difficulties under which he laboured, it is not. 
easy to see how the work of Alexander Hamilton, the founder of the 
Federal revenue system, could have been materially improved. The 
fiscal policy which he inaugurated knit together and built up the 
Republic. Absolute freedom of trade among the States was secured ; 
the power of levying duties upon foreign imports was taken away 
from the States and given to the new central Government as its prin- 
cipal financial resource; the revolutionary debts of the States were 
assumed by the Union and consolidated with the war debt of the Con- 
federation, and the unsettled western lands were ceded by the States 
to the Union as the common public domain; in the Federal compact. 
it was agreed that neither States nor nation should levy any taxes 
upon exports. These measures taken together constituted a national 
policy of the most far-reaching consequences. A tariff upon imports 
was a sine qud non. Without it the general government could not 
possibly have procured an income, or gathered to itself strength and 
dignity. From the national point of view, moreover, the arguments 
advanced by Hamilton in his famous report on manufactures, for 
levying the duties in such a manner as to encourage and stimulate the 
young industries of America, seem to have been practically wise and 
unanswerable. 

It is interesting to speculate upon the question how far the pro- 
tective policy might have been carried in the first half-century of the 
Republic, and with what results, but for the strenuous opposition of 
the South. That opposition, while urged upon constitutional grounds, 
was in fact due to the peculiar economics of slavery. The industrial 
system of the South was so radically antagonistic in principle to the 
system of the North, that the highest prosperity of the country under 
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one common policy seemed impossible. Slave labour in the South 
produced a few staple crops, largely for export ; and the planters had 
no desire for manufactures or for a diversified agriculture. The men 
of the North, recognizing the vast and varied resources:of the country, 
its geographical isolation and completeness, and its continental extent, 
had a vision of national economic independence through the utiliza- 
tion of these ‘natural advantages and the development of industries. 
They saw, at least more or less clearly, the close relationship between 


the growth of cities and manufactures, and of a complex economic: 


life, on the one hand, and the attainment of a high civilization on the 


other; and they were willing to make the sacrifices and pay the cost.. 


Partly through the promptings of a fine spirit of patriotism, partly 
through the necessities and opportunities growing out of European 


wars, partly through the superiority of Yankee inventiveness and the- 


remarkable productivity of American labour, partly through bounties 


given by the State Governments, and partly through the operation of 


‘national tariffs so imposed as to discriminate in favour of American 
production, an agricultural North acquired factories, shops, and cities, 
imported industries instead of wares, increased rapidly in population, 
and at the same time developed a more intensive, diverse, and pros- 
perous agriculture. 

There is certainly much reason to believe that if.slavery had 


not existed in the South—making industrial progress, beyond the- 


simplest forms of agriculture, impossible for that half of the country, 
and making it the obvions policy of the planters to demand the free 


exchange of their cotton and tobacco for the cheap manufactures of 


Europe—the country would have made @ much more united, systematic, 


and scientific trial of the protective system. The South had better- 


national advantages for both iron and textile manufactures than the 


North. New England’s seafaring industries and foreign commerce,. 


on the one hand, and the South’s great natural resources on the other, 


might conceivably have reversed the traditional policies of the two. 


sections, and made the South the more ardent for protection to home 
industries, and the North more inclined to favour unhampered free- 
dom for international trade. But’ sectional lines would hardly have 
been drawn, We should probably have seen a thoroughly homo- 


geneous economic life throughout the country; and whatever use- 
under such conditions the American people might have made of pro-. 


tective tariffs, they would assuredly have made material progress “ by 
leaps and bounds.” It was the irrepressible national development 
that finally overthrew slavery, silénced the old dispute as to the- 
constitutional right of the nation to build itself up as a nation, and 
made possible for the first time an economic policy freed from the 
reproach, just or unjust, of sectionalism. If the North had not 
persistently fostered manufactures in spite of Southern opposition, 
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and consequent fluctuations of national policy, American slavery might 
have survived the nineteenth century. So much for the earlier period. 
of the protective policy.* . 
‘The withdrawal from Washington of the Southern representatives 
in 1861 left the coast clear for a tariff enactment more uncompromis- 
ingly protective than any that had ever been proposed before. It is 
true that the primary purpose of the Morrill tariff was revenue, and 
that it was adopted as a measure of war taxation; but it was so 
framed as to be powerfully stimulative of almost every possible line 
of American manufacture. Its theory may be stated as follows: The 
taxation of imported articles not produced and not largely producible 
in the United States up to the maximum revenue-yielding point, and 
the taxation of such imports as would compete with home products at 
a rate as little above that of the maximum revenue yield as might 
be deemed compatible with efficient protection. However much or 
little of the result one may choose to ascribe to the Government’s 
financial policy, certainly American industries forthwith expanded 
with a rapidity far beyond the boldest anticipations. The tariff of 
1861 has undergone several important revisions, which have not, how- 
ever, greatly altered its essential character. ‘The tendency has been 
to eliminate or modify those schedules which were non-protective 
‘and existed originally for revenue purposes alone. ‘Thus, tea and 
coffee were placed upon the free list in 1872, and the larger part of 
the chemicals, drugs, and dye-stuffs that enter the United States have 
also been made free. At present about one-third (in value) of all 
imported commodities are duty free, and about two-thirds pay duties 
at an average ad valorem rate of 47 per cent. on the invoice valuations. 
Of the free imports less than 2 per cent. in value are manufactured 
articles ready for use. Nearly all are articles of food, and articles 
(mostly crude) which are used as the ‘‘ raw materials” of domestic 
manufacture and industry. Of the dutiable imports, about one-fourth 
in value are articles of food (and animals), paying nearly a third of 
the total duties, the heavy sugar tax swelling the proportion. Some- 
what more than one-fourth in value are manufactured articles ready 
for consumption, and these pay a little less than one-third of the total 
duties. Exceeding one-fourth, also, are the articles, crude and other- 
wise, imported to be used as materials in manufacture; and these pay 
~ less than one-fifth of the duty. About one-fifth in value of the duty- 
paying commodities remain to be accounted for, and these may be 
classified as luxuries and things of voluntary use; they pay a little 
more than one-fifth of the total duties. Thus, if the sugar-duties 
were abolished or reduced, it would be seen that necessary articles not 
capable of home production are in large part free, and that in placing 


* In the foregoing paragraph I have made free use of some sentences of mine 
recently published elsewhere and in another connection. 
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duties upon other articles, the raw materials of manufacture are taxed 
lowest, the food products come next, then come the luxuries of the 
rich; and, finally, the manufactured commodities that compete with 
the finished products of home industry are taxed highest of all. 

Sugar is the article most productive of revenue. It pays nearly 
30 per cent. of the total duties collected annually. Upon the theory 
of the American system, it would seem clear that this tax, like those 
on tea and coffee, should be remitted. For it operates as a simple 
tax upon the consumption of a necessary food article which is not 
produced at home in large quantities. The Louisiana planters furnish 
less than 10 per cent. of the total amount required to supply the 
American market, and their product remains a fixed quantity, and 
therefore steadily diminishes in proportion to the increasing amount 
consumed from year to year. Another Southern product, ' rice, 
occupies a similarly anomalous position, the duty remaining enormously 
high (it exceeds 100 per cent.), while no general object, either of 
revenue or of protection, would seem to be served. The American 
production of rice is necessarily small, and it is diminishing, not only 
relatively but absolutely, the product having fallen off nearly one-half 
from 1860 to 1880. 

But not to go further into the details of the tariff, let me proceed 
to state in general terms the situation which at the present moment 
engages the attention of Congress and furnishes the principal 
subject of debate in a presidential campaign. When the balance- 
sheet was struck for the year which ended June 30, 1888, it was 
found that the total income of the year had been $380,000,000, of which 
$220,000,000 had been derived from customs, $125,000,000 from the 
internal taxes (on spirits and tobacco), and about $35,000,000 from 
miscellaneous sources of which the sale of public lands and the pro- 
fits on the coinage of silver are the leading ones. The ordinary 
expenditures of the year were nearly $270,000,000, leaving a surplus 
revenue of $110,000,000. In the preceding fiscal year a surplus of ' 
nearly the same amount had not proved embarrassing, because as fast 
as it accumulated it was applied to the payment of the matured 3 per 
cent. bonds, $125,000,000 of which melted away in the'fiscal year 
1886-7. But at the opening of the year 1887-8 there remainéd 
outstanding somewhat less than $34,000,000 of these 8 per cents. ; 
and they were speedily disposed of, while the surplus revenue con- 
tinued to flow in, and the prosperity of the country seemed to be in 
danger from the accumulation of money in the Treasury vaults and 
its withdrawal from the channels of trade. The Secretary of the 
Treasury did not construe his authority as extending to the purchase 
of unmatured bonds at a high premium in the open market, and so the 
money poured in upon him much more rapidly than he was able to find 
outlets for it. As one temporary expedient he increased the number 
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of the so-called “depositary banks” in different parts of the country, 
and allowed a large portion of the accumulating funds to remain with 
them as Government deposits. Thus the public money intrusted to 
these banks increased by about $37,000,000 in the course of the year 
1887-8.: Two or three months prior to the expiration of the year, 
Congress expressly authorized the Secretary to use the surplus moneys 
at his discretion in buying the-4 and 44 per cent. bonds at market 
prices. Purchases of the two issues were accordingly made, in about 
equal amounts of each, to the extent of $46,500,000, before the fiscal 
year ended on June 30, upon which the Government paid premiums 
aggregating $8,250,000, the 4 per cents. commanding from 125- 
to 128, and the 44 per cents. about 107 or 108. In the entire history 
of public finance, 16 would perhaps be impossible to find a parallel for 
this action of the United States in buying millions of its own 
securities ab more than 25 per cent. premium. The purchases have 
been continued in the current fiscal year, and many millions more of 
bonds have been bought at prices tending to increase rather than to 
diminish. 

The whole debt could easily be refunded at 24 per cent., and could, 
if this were desired, be paid off to the last dollar within ten years—if 
only it were matured, and within the Government’s control. ‘But it is 
not; and this small fact is the key to the whole situation. The 
principal objection to a continued rapid debt payment by these pur- 
chases in the market has been well expressed as follows: 


“No objection can be urged against such a plan, provided speculative 
prices are not paid for bonds purchased ; but speculative prices will un- 
doubtedly be paid if the Government relies upon this avenue of expenditute 
for returning all surplus revenue to circulation. Bondholders could ask for 
` no better chance to squeeze the Treasury. The demand for bonds would be 

constant and imperative, while their supply would be limited and constantly 
decreasing. Under such conditions a bond would stand at premium even 
though it paid no interest whatever. We conclude, then, that purchase of 
“bonds would be a piece of extravagance.” * 


This view is concurred in by all American financiers and economists. 
After much discussion it has also been agreed quite generally that no 
plan of refunding which would make it advantageous to continue the 
rapid debt payments is feasible. It is even proposed to repeal the 
law which makes it obligatory for the Government to buy a certain 
proportion of the debt each year for the sinking fund, the com- 
pulsory purchase subjecting the Government to “ squeezing” by the 
speculators. i ; 

Evidently, the plain and wise course for the United States just now 
is the reduction of reyenue. This proposition does not encounter 
dissent in any important quarter. Republicans and Democrats alike 


* Dr, Henry C. Adams in “The National Revenues,” i i 
oe es ee ues,” a collection of essays edited 
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demand the reduction of Federal taxation. The redemption of undue 
bonds at high premium is understood on all hands to be a temporary 
policy, employed to keep down the troublesome surplus until Congress 
shall have given relief by shutting off some of the sources of the in- 
undation. Unfortunately, differences of opinion as to the manner in 
which the thing shall be done, and an over-anxiety on both sides to 
make party capital out of the situation, are preventing any legislative 
action whatever. Wrongly and unadvisedly, from the financiering 
point of view, the fact of a surplus for which there is no present 
advantageous use has been used as an occasion to force a battle 
upon fundamental questions as to the revenue system. ‘The sur- 
plus problem has been merged with the taxation question and 
the protection question in such a way as to produce an almost inex- 
tricable confusion of issues, and a forcing of the combatants into 
false and novel positions. ‘The tariff is not rightly to be blamed for 
the surplus, nor is the excise system. There is nothing, indeed, at 
all blameworthy or disreputable about the surplus, except its further 
» continuance, now that no good use can be made of it. When Con- 
gress assembled in the first days of last December the surplus ought 
to have been disposed of at once, upon a plan unanimously reported 
by the Democratic and Republican members of the Ways and Means 
Committee, and adopted by both Houses without a division or a dis- 
senting voice. The necessary reduction of revenue could have been 
made without prejudice to any interest, and without the intrusion of 
any question as to permanent changes in the system or the theory of 
Federal taxation. The attempt to reduce the surplus, and to reform 
the system at the same time, is too likely to make guesswork of the 
one and botchwork of the other. 

The Democratic politicians seem to be making the surplus an occa- 
sion for attacking the protective tariff system, while the Republican 
politicians, in their zeal to defend the principles and main lines of the 
. tariff, seem in danger of palliating the evils and perils of a large . 

surplus income, and of committing themselves to the advocacy.of a 
more lavish expenditure as a substitute for a reduction of revenue. 
The Democratic politicians, merely because they desire to force the 
reduction upon the tariff side of the revenue system, are appearing as 
champions of the excise taxes—which they have always heretofore 
opposed with the most acrimonious and unvarying hostility, desiring 
to abolish internal taxes altogether, and to return to their old ante- 
bellum plan of a single string to an inelastic bow ;—while the Repub- 
_lican politicians, representing the party that created the internal 
revenue system, and that has always heretofore maintained and 
defended it, seem now more than half willing to sacrifice it, for the 
sake of better securing the tariff system. I must not continue’ this 
criticism of parties, and I. must not enter too confidently upon pro- 
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phetic ground. The opinion may be ventured, however, that the 
result of the present protraeted contest in Congress will be some kind 
of compromise measure that will reduce revenue without altering the 
main lines of American fiscal policy. In other words it ‘seems not 
improbable that there may be accomplished tardily and awkwardly, at 
the end of a tremendous discussion, what ought to have been done on 

a week’s notice-by mutual agreenient as preliminary to a discussion 
upon tariff reform and the readjustment and improvement of the 
Federal revenue system. This compromise measure may be expected 
to include a very material reduction of the tariff on sugar,. the reduc- 
tion of the internal tobacco tax, and possibly the removal of the tax, 
upon spirits used in manufactures and the arts; and the addition to 
the free list of some or all of the following articles: tin-plates, lumber, 
salt, coal, flax, hemp, and jute. It is less probable that it will. 
undertake to revise the existing tariff charges upon wool and woollen 
goods, and upon iron and’ steel. Such a measure would at least have 
the virtue of removing the embarrassment of the surplus situation, 

and would leave the question of ‘protection to be dealt with afterwards 
upon its intrinsic merits. 

As I have intimated, the Mills Bill, which has been passed by the 
small Democratic majority of the Lower House, and which is now. 
blocked by the small Republican majority in the Senate, is open 
to the criticism of trying to deal with protection and the surplus at 
the same time. It is a measure that was preceded, and has been 
accompanied, by so much general and particular denunciation, of the 
protective system, that Englishmen have to some extent misappre- 
hended its character. It ‘adds several articles to the free list, of 
which wool is more important than all the others taken together. 
It reduces the tariff on woollen: manufactures, but only so far as to 
adjust them to the change in the status of the raw material; and the 
manufacturers protection is ‘therefore not diminished. It modifies the 
iron schedule, but not very radically. Its spirit is undoubtedly some- 
what inimical to protection; but its attack seems ‘rather timid and 
tentative. It finds a great variety of articles taxed at the ports of 
entry at the average rate of 47 per cent. ad valorem. It makes a few 
of those articles free, and reduces the average duty upon the rest to 
about 42 per cent. This can hardly be called revolutionary. 

In a few concluding observations upon the future of the American 
system I shall separate the question of protection from the question of 
taxation and finance, and speak first of the latter. The Government 
must always have a large and reliable income. ` It cannot have, either 
in theory or in practice, as much freedom as the British Government ° 
in choosing its sources of income. The two main sources of revenue 
by indirect taxation ate'now in its possession. The States, Counties, 
and Municipal Mor poraions,] have their heavy burdens to bear, and 
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they regard the great field of direct taxation as existing for their 
exclusive cultivation. Perhaps the Federal Government committed an 
error in relinquishing the income tax; but in any case that source of 
supply can never be resumed in time of peace. The people of the 
United States are very far from entertaining the idea of permitting 
such a form of taxation to be re-established, and if it is to be 
attempted at all it will be by the State Governments. Practically, then, 
the Federal Government must continue to depend upon indirect taxa- 
tion. At least nine-tenths of all Americans who are entitled to have 
an opinion upon such a subject will agree that, for the calculable 
future, the Federal Government must rely upon customs duties for the 
largest part of its revenue. But obviously, the entire income of a 
government should not be subject to the fluctuations of foreign trade. 
Few sagacious financiers would think of questioning the maxim that 
a government should have at least two strings to its fiscal bow. The 
American revenue system must retain its machinery of internal taxa- 
tion ; and the inland system could find no objects more appropriate 
than spirits and tobacco. Although produced principally in a few 
States, these articles are consumed somewhat uniformly throughout the 
Union; and, inasmuch as the tax comes out of the pocket of the con- 
sumer, it is manifestly preferable that the excise taxes paid at the points 
of production should go into the general treasury rather than into the 
local treasuries of a few States, which would thus be in position to levy 
upon a consumption extending to all parts of the Republic. 

And now, conceding the permanence of the custom-houses,.how in 
future are the duties to be levied? It is at least significant that the 
great majority of those who are supporting the tariff reform movement 
in the United States agree that they would begin by placing on the 
free list all articles of common and needful use that are not produced 
at home, and that they would next make free the raw materials of 
manufacture. They also announce the principle that the common 
necessities of life ought not to be made subject to tariff impositions ; 
and food articles certainly belong to this category. But the duties 
must be located somewhere; and it seems to be the unavoidable con- 
clusion that the reformers would keep them upon the finished products 
of ‘manufacture. Their creed would thus have been accurately 
expressed by a certain Democratic candidate for Congress, who 
declared himself “in favour of a tariff for revenue only with full 
protection to American industries and labour.” The existing tariff | 
may, in the early future, be very thoroughly overhauled and reformed. `’ 
I do not mean to intimate that it ought not to be, or is not likely to 
be, thus dealt with. But a tariff of some kind there must continue to 
be; and that the principle of protection will be abandoned within the 
coming thirty years there seems not the slightest reason to believe. 
Never before were the people and the politicians of the United States 
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so generally protectionists in fact, whether professing the doctrine or 
not. The recent development of manufactures in the South is having 
a marked effect upon opinion in that section. Democracies are im- 
patient; and they use their governments to attain their immediate 
ends, without estimating very carefully the ultimate cost. The people 
of the United States seem at present about as likely to give up man- 
hood suffrage as to give up protection; and as for the two parties, 
paradoxical though the remark may be regarded, one might more 
safely count upon-the ultimate rejection of the protective idea by the 
Republicans than by the Democrats. 

There remains one point upon which I wish to touch in conclusion, 
and it is this: How the American tariff really works is for the most 
part only a matter of opinion. There is in-existence no suffi¢ient line | 
of ascertained facts to prove the arguments that are urged against the 
protective system, or those that are urged for it. There is necessary 
for an intelligent reconstruction of the tariff a statistical inquiry of the 
most exhaustive, impartial, and scientific sort. Such an inquiry has 
been ably advocated by the American Commissioner of Statistics, Mr. 
Carroll D. Wright, in a paper entitled ‘ The Scientific Basis of Tariff ` 
Legislation.” It is feasible, and would not be unduly protracted or 
costly., It would analyze the, tariff and classify products, industries, 
and occupations. It would ascertain by first-hand and thorough ‘in- 
vestigation the conditions of production in various countries, ‘analyzing 
cost, determining the efficiency of labour, comparing prices and profits, 
and soon. I shall not try here-to elaborate the proposition. The 
results of such an inquiry, placed in the hands of a well-constitutéed 

- Tariff Commission, ought to make it possible to devise a tariff which 
could be clearly understood. As the evidence in the case now stands, 
the real operation ‘and effect of the American system—whether as a 
system of taxation, or as a system of protection—can only be a matter 
of opinion and assertion; it cannot be a matter of demonstration. 
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ALBERT Saaw. 


THE GENESIS OF THE PURITAN 
IDEAL. 


1. i same event may bear very different meanings according as 

it is construed from the standpoint of philosophy or history, or 
from the standpoint of a Church or Sect. The standpoint of the latter 
is, by the very necessity of its being, sectional, while the former seeks 
one larger and more real, able to do justice to all the interests and 
issues involved. The more a Church claims to be historical, the less 
just are its dealings with history; they tend to become, where most 
ostensibly scientific, not a philosophy of human progress, but a vindi- 
cation of its conduct or an apology for its existence. In other words, 
such Churches make themselves the measure of events, pronounce 
events good or ill as they'make for or against their claims, maintain or 
break their unity or order; they test persons or causes as they are or 
are not their creations, as they do or do not work out their ends. But 
the philosophy of history measures an event. by its bearing on the 
progress and order of the race, judges persons, movements, and societies 
by their power to help or hinder the higher good of man. On the field 
of history criticism is performed on a stupendous scale, but to be the 
true and valid criticism of history it must be gathered from the whole 
field, not from certain selected portions and periods. Further, the 
philosophy of a Church’s action in history must involve a philosophy 
of its being and becoming; to understand what it has done we must 
also understand how it came to be, what it has succeeded in realizing, 
and what it has failed to realize. For thére are the ideas that created 
it and there are the ideas and institutions it has created; and if the 
created be poor or incomplete representations of the creative, then 
the Church must be judged by the possibilities of good it has hindered 
as well as by the realities it has achieved. Again, should it claim 
to be the alone adequate representative of the religion, and in itself 
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sufficient for the religious needs.and aspirations of man, then, in the 
degree it has failed to be either or both, its claims will be a fatat 
hindrance to the truthful handling alike of religion and history. As 
a simple matter of fact, the higher the claims of a Church, the more 
‘sectional its spirit;-in the very proportion that it limits to its own 
borders the higher truth and goodness, its judgments become the 
less true ånd the less just. For it inverts the order of reason and 
reality, and, instead of measuring itself by- truth and religion, it 
measures both by its own needs and ambitions and ends. It be- 
comes their ground and guarantors, not they its; its fundamental 
doctrine is its sufficiency for the truth, rather than the sufficiency of 
the truth for it and for all other societies. m 
We may say, then, that exclusive claims to such things as sanctity, 
truth, the sacraments, valid orders, are, so far from being the signs of 
historical continuity and authority, the notes and instruments of the 
sectional spirit, isolating the Churches making them from collective 
Christendom, and, by limiting. true and full religion to those Churches, 
injuring both Christendom and Christianity. There, are, indeed but two 


‘notes of a Christian Church, that it indubitably and veraciously express 


the mind of Christ, and that it faithfully and efficaciously labour to 
incarnate His spirit-and realize His kingdom upon earth. That 
kingdom is one, Churches are many ; the multitude of Churches cannot. 
break up the unity of the. kingdom, nor can its unity be expressed in 
the uniformity of the mightiest Church ever organized and adminis- 
tered by man. Men who have high ideas of their peculiar Church 
have mean ideas of the kingdom; men who have high ideas of the 
kingdom feel the inadequacy, not simply of one Church, but of all 
the Churches, for its service or realization, Few things are more 
humiliating than to compare our modern ideal of worship with Christ’s. 
From a sensuous point of view nothing can be grander or more inade- 
quate than a choral service in an English cathedral or high mass in a 
Catholic. The man who could hear it unawed must be boorish and 
brutish indeed. The place subdues him with its memories, the music 
exalts him with its rich marvellous harmonies, the symbols speak to 
him in their mute, yet mystic, language ; the voices of the past and the 
anticipations of the future, in psalm and prayer, lift him, as it were, into 
the midst of the Eternities. Ifthe end of the kingdom of Christ be 
to create a service that shall so steep spirit in sense, and so transfuse 
sense with spirit, that they cease to be distinct and become a glorified 
unity, then the Churches that “have built and occupied our cathedrals 
have indeed translated this ideal into a reality. But if His kingdom 
was to be a state of holy obedience, where the will of God was perfectly 
done, and the good of man served and secured ; if in it love of God was 
the supreme passion and love of man a motive regulative of all speech 
and conduct; if only chastity, purity, truth could dwell within its 
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borders ; if righteousness, joy, peace in the Holy Ghost be the posses- 
sion of all its members—then we have only to look at our hungry 
millions massed in Hast London and our great cities, mére degraded 
in their lives, more miserable in their guilt and ignorance and shame- 
less sinfulness, than the most loathsome tribe of savages on the face 
of the earth, to see the immense difference between a Chureh that, 
through its ritual, can realize an ideal service, and a Church that has 
for its people realized the kingdom which was the ideal of Christ. - 
2. Now this but represents the supreme need of the Churches to-day— 
viz., the return to Christ; it is by His spirit that they need to measure 
themselves. Where Churches are historical, they can do this ; but where 
they are traditional, they cannot. Thus aclever and thoughtful, though 
not very guarded, Catholic writer has recently said :—‘‘ Primitive Chris- 
tianity in this nineteenth century? You might as well try to return 
to the primitive fig-leaf. “Better to make the best of Catholic fulness 
anid the modern sartorial art.”* So, then, as the Christianity of 
Christ is the alone primitive, i is the spiritual “ fig-leaf,” the first 
attempt at hiding the nakedness of the spirit; modern Catholicism 
has completed what He began, and successfully clothed the whole 
man. This happy stroke of rhetoric expresses in the nicest way the 
fundamental Catholic idea: Christ is not the measure of Catholicism, 
but Catholicism is the measure of Christ. He is but the first condition 
of its existence, not the ultimate and normative standard by which its 
truth is determined and all its later developments governed. And 
this complete. subordination of Christ to Catholicism has its counter- 
part in an equal subordination of ‘Christianity to it, for Catholicism 
must be that Christianity may be, or where the one is not the other 
can be only in an irregular and inadequate way. But if Catholicism 
be the whole or the exclusive truth as to the Christian religion, 
it is impossible to find in history a record of more utter or more disas- 
trous failure, the failure, too, being most utter where the opportunity . 
has been’ greatest and the authority most absolute. Indeed, “ Catholic 
fulness ” is a bit of unconscious irony when applied to a system which 
cuts from Christian history some of its ‘noblest chapters and empties 
Christian thought of its richest contents. For Catholicism is but 
colossal individualism, with all the individualistic qualities accentuated 
in proportion to the scale on which they are exhibited. And this is 
most obvious at the highest. point—the interpretation of the religion. 
God’s grace is too rich to be confined to any one channel, too boundless 
to be bound to councils or coteries or orders of men, infirm and 
fallible like all their kind. It were to affirm no paradox, but rather a 
position capable of the clearest historical proof, were we to maintain that 
the higher the theory of the Church the meaner the conception of God, 
or that the growth of high Church doctrine is always coincident with 
‘ * W. S. Lilly, Nineteenth Century, August 1888, p. 298. 
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the decay of the highest theistic belief. . For an absolute or infal- 


lible Church means a limited God, a God whose working men con- , 


dition, whose grace they regulate and distribute. Their limitations 
are imposed on Him; His attributes are not transmuted into their 
energies. The more worthily Churches think of God, the more will 
they feel the fallibility of all their popes and pastors ; the more they 
„are possessed with the faith of His sufficiency, the less will they build 
on the idea of their own; the more infinitely good and gracious He 
seems, the less will they be able to claim to be His sole and adequate 
representatives. The virtue of a Church does not differ from the 
virtue of a man: all are but earthen vessels, even though they be 
vessels that bear the treasure of the Lord. The vessel magnified 
is the treasure depreciated; the more the vehicle boasts. its own 
rare workmanship, the less it glorifies the wealth it was made to 
bear. 

3. But a Church interprets God that it may save man and serve the 
State. The Church that best interprets the religion is the best Church 
of Christ; the Church that makes the best citizens is the best 
Church for the State, the true national Church. The real measure of 
a Church’s efficiency is not its own history, but the history of the people 
it creates, controls, and inspires; it lives by service, not by policy, by 
ceaselessly applying eternal verities to the perplexities and conditions 
of time, not by organizing an ecclesiastical order over against the 
civil. These two things, the history of a Church and the history of its 
peoples, are not always concordant; but it is through the peoples that 
the work of a Church must be ultimately judged. And there may be 
curious inconsistencies between historical claims and realities of service. 
The, English people, for example, is too rich in ‘religious character and 
political achievement to have been the creation of any one Church; 
no one of them all can survey our mighty millions at home and 
beyond the seas, and say: “ Lo! all these are the work of my hands.” 
Towards the result every, even the obscurest, sect has contributed, 
and Churches not of the English State are yet of the English people, 
means and agents by which the spirit and truth of Christ have been 


translated into English conduct, custom, law. Presbytery helped to | 


preserve and develop our representative institutions ; Independency to 
evoke and discipline our love of freedom; Quakerism to deepen and 
strengthen the need of inwardness, simplicity, and ethical reality in 
religion; Methodism to accentuate the value of personal conviction, 
sincerity, zeal. God has had some message to send through each 
special community, or it would not have been, It is a shallow and 
futile philosophy of history that finds God for Europe only in the 
Catholic, or for England only in the Anglican Church—that sees in the 
Protestant or Free Churches only the spirit of schism or wilfulness 
or perverse individualism. The censure of man becomes a reflection on 
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the providence of God ; His ways are despised that honour may be 
done to a potent and venerable ecclesiastical order. 


Il. 


1. Now there is one period of history which has been variously 
sacrificed to the narrow traditional and corporeal theory of the Church 
—viz., the movement of religion and religious thought in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. There is nothing that so shows 
how faith in the divine rights of an ecclesiastical corporation may 
injure a man’s faith in the divine government of the world as the way 
in which Catholic writers, Roman and Anglican, have too often dealt 
with this great movement. They cannot afford to study it from the 
standpoint of what we may term a theodicy, lest their theory of the 
Church should suffer. They will indulge all sorts of fond romancing 
about the Middle Ages, with its wonderful beliefs, heroisms, chivalries, 
saintliness; but they will spend the resources of a mean and insinuative 
criticism in disparaging the representative men of a movement which 
was remarkable for nothing so much as the increased vitality it gave to 
all the intellectual, spiritual, and ethical elements in Christianity. Such 
a movement was no creature of accident or of violent wills contending 
against divine authority ; there was order in it and purpose; it was 
the work of the will that built Nature and guides man, though of that 
will conditioned, as it. always must be in history, by the material or 
agents through which it had to work. These agents saw but a little 
way about or before them, now hindered where they wanted to help, 
now helped where they wanted to hinder ; but the result of their blind 
and often conflicting efforts was a wonderful revolution of thought 
and revival of’ religion. And this was due, not to mean, or wicked, 
or lawless persons ; it was the result of divine law. If Christian Theism 
begins ag a doctrine of the creational cause, it must end as a doctrine 
of Divine Providence, which leaves no man and no moment of time 
without God, least of all the great men and the great moments that 
determine the course of history for all later ages. 

But it is not with this higher point of view we are to be here 
concerned, It is enough to have indicated that it exists, and to con- 
fess that, for our part, we construe history through our belief in God 
rather than through our belief in a Church. And now we shall briefly 
attempt to show how this belief only makes us the more conscious 
of the reign of law in a history so full of collision and change as 
the religious movement of the sixteenth century. 

2. The fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries were centuries 
of great changes, and the changes, while assuming in each century a 
different form, yet ‘represented throughout one continuous process. 
The first was the century of the Renaissance, the second of the Re- 
formation, the third of the Revolution. The Renaissance was an 
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intellectual revival, due to the discovery of a forgotten literature, and 
the consequent recovery of a lost world; the Reformation was a 
* religious revival, the direct and indeed inevitable result of the recovered: 
literature; and the Revolution was the no less necessary consequence 
of the prior religious change. The three were but successive and 
inter-dependent stages of one great movement, the later growing out 
of the earlier by a natural yet necessary process. The recovered 
. literature created the historical spirit, ¢.c., supplied a standard or ideal 
for the comparison and criticism of life, individual and ‘collective ; 
and as the literature recovered was not simply classical, but-Christian, 
this spirit could not: but become, in the sphere of religion; reform, or 
an attempt to realize the primitive and original Christian ideal. But 
life could not be religiously reformed without being politically revolu- 
tionized, the political being but an attempt to translate the religious 
change into social and civil forms. A great historical process is 
but a complex, yet organic, evolution of thought, governed through- ` 
` out by a logic which is its inviolable law. Te 


in 


1. We begin with the Renaissance. It was made possible: by the 
then state of the Catholic Church, and actual by the recovery of the 
ancient literatures ; the one may be described as the condition, the 
other as the cause of its being. It found the Mediæval Papacy in a 
state of decay, and it hastenad the decay into a dissolution. If 
Christianity assimilated while it dissolyéd the Greco-Roman world, the 
Papacy spent itself in the creation of modern Europe; at. least, once 
` this work was done, its creative energies seemed exhausted. By the 

middle of the fifteenth century it was manifest that the old system had 
in every point—thought, polity, religion—broken down. As regards 
thought, the intellect’ had ceased to be constructive in theology, and 
had become merely critical and disintegrative. If the reason be not 
actively architectonic in religion, it is a sure sign of decaying belief, 
and this sign was not wanting now. For three centuries men had 
laboured with splendid enthusiasm at the interpretation of Christianity. 
. The unity the Papacy had endeavoured to create in society and 
politics, Scholasticism had tried to exhibit in thought. If the region 
‘of real being was subdued to harmony by the supremacy of its 
spiritual head, who, because spiritual, was supreme in all ‘things, 
the region of rational being was no less reduced to order by 
the supremacy of ‘a commanding idea. Never, perhaps, was the 
world in which man lived so perfectly and so happily reflected in 
the world of his thought. But by the fifteenth century those 
days of creative speculation had ceased; it saw nd great school- 
man of the order of Anselm or Aquinas arise, saw instead minds 
turning wearily from theology to history, or literature, or nature, 
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while out of the North a subtle. and sceptical nominalism had 
come, fatal to the assumptions of Scotist and Thomist alike, 
showing thought ‘critical where once it had been constructive. In 
politics the paralysis of the Papal system had been even more com- 
plete ; it had lost its ancient imperialism, had forgotten the high ideals 
that governed it, and had degenerated into a cunning statecraft, 
meddling, selfish, vicious. The Popes had allowed themselves to be 
swept into the whirlpool of Italian intrigue, and, greedy of power, of 
patronage, and still more, of money, fought, schemed, bribed, betrayed, 
broke or kept faith, on the purest Machiavellian principles, and for 
strictly consonant ends. The acutest political and most typical Italian 
mind of the century calls Italy la corruttela il vituperio del mondo, 
and so connects its moral debasement with the Church as to show 
that patriotism could hardly bear’ other, fruit than the ecclesiastical 
revolt. But even more utter was the religious decadence. There is 
no need to invent scandal: the literature of the period is the most 
scandalous in history, what concerns the Papacy the most scandalous 
of all. The vow of celibacy was not construed as a vow of chastity, 
and the obscurest offender could plead in apology the example of 
illustrious princes and heads of the Church. Impure Popes signified 
impure courts, cardinals and conclaves that made light of sin. The 
dreadful thing about Innocent VIII. or Alexander VI. was not his 


personal character, but his election by men who knew his personal 


character only too well. The whole system was moribund, and a 
decaying body pune is never a wholesome body, least of all in the 
head. 

This century, tie of Kees mediævalism was the century of 
the Renaissance. Men who lived under a once proud and noble 
Church system, now fallen into impotence and unreality, found 
themselves face to face with an ancient literature, and, through 
it, with an older world. Comparison became not: only possible, 


but necessary; through the medium of the older the newer. 


world came to know and to criticize itself. The ancient literature 
` was finer, the ancient world fresher, than anything the moderns 
knew. Man had changed since the literature had been lost to 
him; and the change made it at -its re-birth the more vivid and 
him the more. ready to learn its lesson. The old world knew no 
Church and had no sense of sin; the new world had been fashioned 
by the Church and was possessed with the sense of sin, though the 
Church had fallen into feebleness, and sin lived more in symbol than 
in sense or conscience. Each world had thus its naturalism, but with 
a difference: the nature of the old world was innocent, and so its 
naturalism was open and unashamed ; the nature of the new world 
Was sinful, and so its naturalism was furtive, guilty, debased. And 
this radical'difference made minds conscious of many sharp; unrecon- 
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ciled, even irreconcilable antitheses. The recovered literature created 
a sense of style, and the elegant Latinity of Poliziano made scholastic 
Latin, and all that had been written therein, seem barbarous. With 
the sense for style the faculty of criticism awoke, and Lorenzo Valla 
was able to prove the donation of Constantine a forgery, the tradition 
as to the origin of the Apostolic symbol a fable, the language of the 
Vulgate faulty and inaccurate. The study of ancient philosophy 
proved more educative and ennobling than the study of medieval 
theology. Aristotle, in the hands of Pontponazzi, took a subtler and 
broader meaning than he had had in the schools ; the heroes and sages 
of antiquity were drawn inté the circle of the saints—baptized, as it 
were, into current ecclesiastical ideas and usages; Sokrates became 
a type of Christ, Plato the Attic Moses; before his bust, laurel- 
crowned, Marsilio Ficino kept a lamp burning, cultivating piety at 
the shrine of the man he taught to speak Latin. Pico della 
Mirandola, loving the old, yet loyal to the new, strove to reconcile 
the two, sought the aid of the Kabbalah, and, by the help 
of cunning allegory, made doctrine, and history, and philosophy speak 
the language he wished. But an eclectic mysticism, though devout 
and sufficient for the individual, is never final or scientific, or suff- 
cient for the time. The old recovered world could not thus be 
reconciled with the new world on which it had broken. There were, 
falsities in both, and also in both veracities, and the veracity in each 
was to be fatal to the falsity in the other. The moribund body 
ecclesiastic was sensitive all over to the touch of the new historical 
spirit; nascent criticism showed that some of the Church’s proudest 
claims were based in fraud ; the lofty spirit of Plato, now unsphered, 
rebuked its empty, dogmatic formule; and a passionate patriot and 
preacher of righteousness at Florence stood forward sternly to 
denounce its sins against the liberties of man and the laws of God. 
The times were ripe, but the Italy the Papacy had so helped to 
debase could not embody the new thought in victorious action. The 
spirit of Machiavelli guided the policies of Italy ; and out of the mean, 
ambitious, and selfish intrigues of princes, uprising and restoration, 
in any large sense, political or religious, can never come. 

2. But the literary revival could not stand alone. The men of the 
Renaissance loved classical antiquity, cultivated the Hellenic spirit, 
endeavoured to realize its ideal of life, intellectual, esthetic, civil. 
And for this the political conditions were all favourable. ` Italy was 
at once the home of free cities and small States, and the seat of an 
imperial policy. The Empire had never departed from Rome; the 
Popes succeeded the Cæsars, and their city remained the mistress 
of the world, carrying on under new forms the old traditions of 
authority and rule. The free cities had affinities with Greece, ponti- 
fical had affinities with imperial Rome ; and so the world that rose before 
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them out of the classical revival was one the men of Italy could 
thoroughly understand. But the world revealed in the literature of 
primitive Christianity was not so intelligible. For one thing, it came in 
a literature that offended classical taste, that had none of the grand style 
the men of the Renaissance loved, and they feared that too much study 
of it might injure the elegance of their Latinity. And so it was a 
literature the great Italian scholars did not care to edit, or great houses 
to publish. The famous presses of Italy sent forth editions of the Greek 
and Latin classics, but not one of the Greek New Testament ; intellectual 
centres like Florence affected the Platonic Academy rather than the 
Christian school. For another thing, Italy could construe Christianity 
better as a political than as an intellectual system; the men who 
knew it only as New Rome did not care to know it as it had been 
before it was Roman; its roots in the Eternal City were more intel- 
ligible to them than its roots in the Paternity of God and the sin of man. 
But in the trans-Alpine countries it was altogether different; there 
classical antiquity had immeasurably less significance and ancient 
Christianity immeasurably more. Men remote from the seat of the 
Papacy conceived Christianity less as a polity and more as a reasonable 
religion; it appealed to them through its intellectual, moral, and 
historical contents rather than through its imperial source and 
Roman traditions. So much is this the case that it affects the whole 
movement, if not the very dev lopment of thought in the Middle Ages. 
It is a significant fact that the great schools of theology were not 
Italian, but trans-Alpine; the universities of Paris, Oxford, and 
Cologne were the homes of the greater schoolmen and the nurseries of 
the subtle medizeval philosophies. Anselm, though of Italian birth, 
was of Northern blood and culture; the same may be said of Peter 
the Lombard, while Thomas Aquinas had in his veins both Norman 
and Hohenstaufen blood, and his activity as learner and teacher 
is mainly associated with Paris and Cologne. Even Bonaventura 
could not have been the schoolman he was without Paris and its great 
masters. But when we turn from these, the action of the pure 
Northern mind on all the tendencies of medisval religious thought is 
seen to be enormous. Roscelinus and Abaelard were ‘alike’ sons of 
Brittany. Of the names connected with the famous school of’ St. 
Victor, its founder, William of Champeaux, was a Frenchman, Hugo 
was a German, Richard a Scot. The greatest scholar of all the 
schoolmen, Albertus Magnus, was a German, and Germans, too, were 
the noblest representatives of the highly transcendental form of piety 
, we call mysticism, Eckhardt and Tauler, Henry Suso, and the anony- 
mous author of the “ Theologia Germanica,” while of immediate kin 
were Ruysbroeck, Thomas 4 Kempis, and the brothers of the Common 
Lot. England, too, had its famous schoolmen, men like Robert 
Pulleyn, who, though not the oldest “Magister Sententiarum,” was 
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yet older than Peter Lombard; John of Salisbury, critical, sceptical 
of speculation .and speculative methods, but full of admiration 
_ for the saintly life; Alexander of Hales, who had the strength. 
and the foresight to naturalize in the Christian’ schools the Aristotle 
that had issued, rehabilitated and living, from the Moorish; Duns 
Scotus, acutest of, schoolmen, high ideal realist, metaphysical as 
became a Scot, yet practical as one to whom the ultimate reality was 
the all-efficient Will; Roger Bacon, student of nature as of theology, 
seeking by the use of new methods to reform the study of both, and 
' to rescue man from the dominion of a pseudo-Aristotle; William of 
Occam, nominalist, yet Franciscan, making his scepticism the more 
potent a solvent that it was veiled under the most rigorous respect for- 
authority. But it would become a mere tedious catalogue of now- 
forgotten names were we to attempt to enumerate the’men of northern 
. blood who served the medieval Church by turning her traditions and 
her creed into a living philosophy. Great as were the services of the 
Roman Church to the young peoples, their services to her were greater 
still. If she gave them a polity and a ritual, they gave her a reasoned 
` if not a reasonable faith. She, because of her imperial ancestry, was 
able to give the ideas and mechanism of law, the love of order, the 
spirit at once of authority and obedience, but they, because of their 
fresh enthusiasms, unexhausted and unvexed with centuries of fruitless 
attempting to read the riddles of the race, were able to labour at 
building her inchoate intellectual material into a living and articulated 
- body of reasoned beliefs. And theirs was the noblér work: the 
Church was but the vehicle of ancient custom and law ; ‘but the new 
mind was the first to naturalize reason in religion, to ‘claim that its 
whole realm lie open, to’ the searching eye of constr uctive and inter- 
pretative thought. Its action in the first instance was in the service 
of the Roman Church, but only that it might in the last instance be 
the more effective in the service of the truth. | i 


IV. 


1. It was thus but in keeping with history that the Renaissance in 
passing northward should become more distinctly religious. The differ- 
ences that had appeared in the earlier period showed themselves under 
new forms in the later. -The tendencies that in Italy had in the one 
period made Christianity Roman and imperial, in the other made the 
Renaissance classical and heathen ; the tendencies that in the nor th in 
the earlier period made mind active and architectonic in the very degree 
that it was religious, in the later made the new intellectual birth a 
new religious awakening. The trans-Alpine is indeed exceedingly un- 
like the cis-Alpine Humanism. The Teutonic, as we may call it, was 
notable for the intense ethical seriousness, the religiousness, the Chris- 
tian temper and aims of its representative men ; but the Italian for its 
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unethical character, its spirit of revolt against religion, its ‘recoil 
` towards classical forms of philosophical belief, Epicurean, Peripatetic, 
Platonic, culminating in systems like the Pantheism of Bruno and the 
Atheism of Vanini, The characteristic difference was this: the Teu- 
tonic Humanism studied classical that it might the better know Chris- 
tian antiquity, but the Italian studied the literature that it might the 
better imitate the life of the ancient classical peoples. In the one 
case the literature was made more of a means, in the other case more of an 
end ; where more of an end the characteristic result was the’ re-birth of 
art, where more of a means the result, no less characteristic, was the re- 
birth of religion. Hence Italy had scholars and painters, but the Teutonic 
countries’ scholars and reformers, and so Reuchlin, though no official 
theologian, was a Humanist, that he might be a better divine. He studied 
language that he might be qualified to interpret religion. Colet, the 
most typical English Humanist, studied Greek that he might the better 
know and teach S. Paul. Erasmus, the purest embodiment of Teutonic 
Humanism, was editor of the first Greek New Testament published, 
paraphrased it, annotated it, and worked throughout his long and 
laborious life mainly on early Christian literature.* Thus, we may say 
that, while Italian Humanism was willing to cease to be Christian if it 
could thus become more Hellenic, the Teutonic cultivated the Hellenic 
speech that it might the better know the original Christian spirit and 
the world it created. 

Bat now it is evident that this recovered knowledge of ancient 
Christianity could, as little as the recovered knowledge of classical 
antiquity, remain without result. . Where men profoundly believed 
their religion they could not discover anew its sources without being 
profoundly moved by the discovery. To come suddenly face to face 
with the personalities and ideas creative of the Christian faith as they. 
lived in the marvellous literature of the period of creation, was like 
being translated into a new and strange world. For it is almost 
impossible to over-emphasize the ignorance as to Christian antiquity 
which then prevailed. The Roman Church had proved her infallibility 
and sufficiency by becoming independent of her sources. The creature 
of ‘‘ modern sartorial art ” did not need or care to remember the sad 
and destitute days of “the primitive fig-leaf,” a philosophy of their 
becoming might have spoiled her enjoyment of her clothes. Symbols 
and traditions enough lived in her system and services, but they were 
hers, not history’s, subdued to her colour, not made to live in its clear 
white light. Thus the Christianity the Church had made was known, 
but not the Christianity that had made the Church. And so long as 
the, Church, simply as Church, was known, man did not feel the need 
of getting behind and beneath it to its Maker, did not conceive the 


* This, of course, is not written in forgetfulness of the Complutensian Polyglot, 
whose history but adds significance to our argument. ` 
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necessity or even the possibility of comparing it with His mind and 
purpose. -But when they found themselves in possession of the 
original literature, and were able-to deal with it as literature, yet -as 
the sacred and authoritative source of the Church and her faith, com- 
parison of the parent form and the living organism became inevitable ; 
and, of course, could not but involve judgment as to the degree in 
which the organism had departed from the primitive type. It was 
not for the purpose of such comparison that Teutonic Humanism had 
gone to the sources, but the undesigned result is all the more signi- 
ficant. And no less significant is the way it came about. Italian 
Humanism, being more pagan, was blessed by the Popes ; Teutonic, 
being more religious, was banned by the clergy.* Reuchlin had his 
conflict with the theologians of Cologne; Erasmus, in spite of his 
transcendent diplomacy and agility in leaping out of the way of 
colliding forces, had his troubles with monkery‘in general, and men 
like Bedda and Stunica in: particular. Reuchlin was no Protestant, 
was rather so true a Catholic that he disinherited Melanchthon, who 
was his sister’s grandson, because he would follow Luther. But yet 
he was less a Catholic than a scholar. “I honour,” said he, “S. 
Jerome as an angel, I value Lira as a master, but I worship truth as 
a God.” So he worked in the scholar’s way, worshipped truth by his 
continuous search after it and obedience to it, and by loving all the 
means and all the material needed for the search., And hence came 
his trouble. The renegade Jew, Pfefferkorn, aided and abetted by 
the divines of Cologne, the fallen descendants of Albertus Magnus and 
Thomas Aquinas, called upon Reuchlin to help in securing the de- 
struction of all the distinctive literature of the Jews. Reuchlin 
refused, argued against the proposal as became a Humanist, showed 
the value of the Jewish literature to the scholar, to the historian, even 
to the Christian. Courts, imperial and papal, rang with the noise of 
the conflict ; and, as was fit, the Humanism of Italy, papal and pagan 
alike, came to the help of the German. Of this battle-royal between 
obscurantism and science, the most famous survivor is the “ Epistolæ 
Obscurorum Virorum.” The age was rough, its men were not all 
heroes or chivalrous knights, and weapons of war mutilate as well as 
kill. And these Epistole so partook of the character of their 
time, that their coarse levity offended Luther, while their merciless 
and provocative personalities displeased Erasmus. They profess 
to be written to Ortuinus Gratius, the Corypheus of the Cologne 
divines, by pupils and friends, obscure men, in contradistinction to 
the illustrious men whose “Epistole ad ,Reuchlinum” had been 
shortly before published. Their satire lies in the bitter faithfulness 
with which they reflect the mind and manners of their professed 
authors, a faithfulness so real that it at first deceived, if not. the 
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victims, yet certain of their contemporaries. They are not serions 
history, they are fiction, very gross, as was the manner of the period ; 
but fiction, in order to succeed, must seem true: if it seem false it 
will altogether fail. In this case, the mirror, being made by the 
hand of the enemy, may exaggerate, but, as other witnesses testify, 
it does not deface. Here, then, we may sée, in such fashion as the 
medium allows, the decayed and depraved scholasticism as it lived 
before the eyes of Humanists like Crotus Rubianus and Ulrich von 
Hutten, subtle, fantastic, argumentative, vindictive, here and there 
filthy-minded, yet disputatious in its very filth, but, above all, enraged 
against the new knowledge, all its ways and all its works. 

Now the characteristic feature of these “ Epistole ” does not consist 
in the vile lubricities of Magister Conradus de Zuicavia, though even 
these have a place in the picture; nor in the grotesque exegesis of 
Frater Conradus Dollenkopfius, who explains that “novem Muss sig- 
nificant septem choros Angelorum,” “ Diana significat beatissimam 
Virginem Mariam, ambulans cum multis Virginibus hine inde,” and 
“ Pyramus significat filium Dei, et Thisbe significat animam humanam 
quam amat Christus ”—though these may be fit examples of “ ex- 
positiones spirituales "—but it consists in the exhibition of the intellec- 
tual qualities and attitude of the men Humanism had to contend 
against. They were offended at Greek, offended at Hebrew ; ‘though 
what Hebrew was, or what Greek, or what their worth and use, 
they did not know: they simply feared the new knowledge, disliked 
the literature it studied, and would fain have made an end of it: 
For they saw that the men who cultivated the new studies were 
scornful of things deemed fundamental and sacred ; they could speak 
of the holy coat of Treves as “una antiqua et pediculosa yestis,” or 
even deny that “crinis beate Virginis est adhuc in Mundo.” A 
noble cause ought never to handle ignoble weapons, but progress has 
often had to strike obscurantism with the ridicule that kills. Truth 
and freedom were with Reuchlin, and, if the divines of Cologne could 
be vanquished by a weapon like these Epistola, they were not men 
good enough for a victorious cause, or possessed of a cause good 
enough for victory. j 

2. But Humanism was not only forced to overwhelm the men who 
denied either its right or its obligation to go to the sources. It had 
to read these sources, to read them in the light of its own day, and to 
read its own day in their light. Hence came such questions as— 
How did the Church and Churchmen of to-day compare with Christ 
and His apostles and Apostolic Christianity? Whether was the 
difference to the advantage or disadvantage of religion? Whether 
ought the established order to be accommodated to the primitive law, 
or the primitive law to be superseded and supplemented by the 
established order? We may see the answer of Humanism, more or 
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less again undesigned, in Erasmus. He was, like Reuchlin, no Pro- 
testant, and, like him, lived and died a Catholic. Nor is it any 
reflection on him to say that his primary interest was literature, his 
secondary religion. That is but to say that he was a Humanist, not 
a Reformer. To the work of a reformer no man was ever by nature 
less destined, and no man was ever more obedient to the nature he 
had. He loved peace, culture, good society; he was delicate, fasti- 
dious, sensitive, “so thin-skinned that a fly would draw blood,” as was 
most truly said of him; he hated the obtuse, the ignorant, the vulgar, 
the men who could not see or feel the sarcasm within its veil of com- 
pliment or the irony hidden in a graceful allusion or ambiguous 
phrase. He feared revolution, with its sudden release of incalculable 
forces, the chaos, the collisions, the brutalities it was certain to evoke. 
The possible evils incident to radical change more alarmed his imagi- 
nation than the evils actual in the existing order touched his conscience. 
He loved his esotetic world, desired nothing better than to be left in 
possession of it, free to criticize from its point of view the world 
exoteric, yet, with due regard to the benefits of studious peace, always 
preferring to insinuate rather than express an opinion, to pronounce 
a conditional rather than an absolute judgment. But in spite of the 
nature that bound him to the old order, and so held him a Catholic,* no 
man did more for reform, or formulated principles that more demanded 
it. His New Testament was here his greatest achievement. Some of 
the great presses had indeed first and chiefly busied themselves with 
editions of the Bible, but in the Vulgate, which, as the Church’s ` 
version, stood under its sanction, raised no question of translation, 
criticism, relation to prior and creative sources, was rather but, as it 
were, its authorized and printed tradition. But with Erasmus’ New 
Testament it was altogether different. Here stood the Book in its 
original speech, with attempts to fix certain dubious readings, with 
one most significant text omitted, with a new version alongside it said 
to be more elegant and accurate than the old: how did the sanctioned 
and authoritative version translate this original? and could the trans- 
lations beside the original be authoritative any more ? Here, too, was the 
Head and Founder of the Church, the Church He founded, the men 
through whom He did it, all presented in the lucid pages of authentic 
and contemporary history: did the Catholic truly represent the Apos- 
tolic Church, embody its spirit, interpret its doctrines, maintain its 
laws and institutions? What of Rome, and the Papacy, and the 
priesthood, and the whole sacerdotal organization was there in the 


* No man ever more frankly enthroned authority, or professed the spirit of sub- 
mission. At the bidding of the Church he was ready to condemn his own critical 
conclusions (opera ix. p. 864, B.); and he could, he said, have agreed with the Arians 
and Pelagians, if. the Church had sanctioned their doctrine. See letter to Wilibald 
Pirkheimer, Epist. p. 1029 (Ed. Leyden). We know what confessions of this kind 
would mean in the mouth of a cynic—no two things may be nearer allied than sub- 
mission to authority and indifference to truth. He would be a brave man who 
would say’what they mean in the mouth of Erasmus. 
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Christianity of Christ and His apostles? The questions were inevit- 
able, and the answers as clear and emphatic as they could be made by 
aman of Erasmus temper, and habits, and tastes. Christ was the one 
Teacher appointed of God Himself ; supreme authority belongs to Him . 
alone.* He marvels that men should have made Christ’s words to 
Peter bear exclusive reference to the Pope; they refer indeed to him, 
but to all Christians as well.t ` By Church he does not understand 
priests, bishops, or popes, who are merely its ministers, but the whole 
Christian people or collective community{—that is, “ A certain con- 
gregation of all men throughout the whole world, who agree in the 
faith of the Gospel, who worship one God the Father, who place their 
whole confidence in His Son, who are led by the same spirit of Him, 
from whose fellowship every one who commits deadly sin is cut off.”§ 
As to the Sacraments, were it not that the judgment of the Church 
was adverse, he would incline to the reformed doctrine ; even as it is, 
he does not see any good in a body imperceptible fo the senses, or any 
use in it, provided only spiritual grace be present in the symbols.|| 
Besides, no one but the priest can know that the Host has been 
properly consecrated, and he can find no place in the sacred 
Scriptures which certainly proves that the apostles consecrated 
bread and wine into the body and blood of the Lord.{ The 
elements are but symbols that signify the indissoluble unity of 
Christ, the Head, and His mystical body, the Church. Indeed, 
the sacerdotal tendencies and practices of the time, with their 
inexorable and demoralizing fetishism, had no more unsparing critic 
than Erasmus, and his criticism proceeded from principles that were 
fatal to all the artificialities, claims, and ordinances of Catholicism. 
Relic worship invariably provoked his severest and most pungent 
satire, and even moved him to gravest censure as a.new and 
meaner Pharisaism, which became, even more than the old, the 
hideous caricature of godliness.** To escape from it men must 
return to the Gospel. The rule is, men go to Rome to come back 
worse; what best ensures amendment of life is: the Word of Truth.tt 


* “ Annotationes in Nov. Test.,” sub loc. Matth. xvii. 5. 

t Ibid., Matth. xvi. 18. It may be noted that Stunica laid special emphasis on 
Erasmus’ attitude to the primacy of Peter and the Papal Chair. The charges were? 
(1) Erasmus has affirmed that it cannot be argued from Peter standing first in the 
apostolic catalogue in Matthew that he was the first of the apostles. (2) He denies 
that the words, ‘Thou art Peter,” refer to Peter alone. (3) He maintains that the 
Pope’s title in earliest times was “ Pontifex Romanus,” not ‘‘Summys Pontifex.” (4) 
He holds the monarchy of the Pope to be later than Jerome; the authority now 
ascribed to the Roman See was unknown even to Augustine‘ Apologia ad L. 
Stunicum,” opera ix. p. 381. ©. D. (Leyden ed). 

f Epist. 1029, A., “ Adagiorum Chiliades,” p. 589 (Basel ed.) 

§ “Colloquia, de Fide,” 298 (Amsterdam ed.). |] Epist. 941, A. 

T Ibid., 1193, D. E. Of course this represents the view of the familiar epistles— 
Erasmus’ private, confidential opinion, what would have been most agreeable to his 
reason. His public view, accepted because of the judgment of the Church, may be 
found in the letters to Conrad Pelican, Jbid. 963-966, and his “Detectio Præstigiarum 
Cujusdam Libelli,” occasioned by an anonymous German work on this subject. 

**  Annotationes in Nov. Test.” sub loc. Matt. xxiii. 5. 

tt “Colloquia, Adolescens et Scortum,” p. 251. 
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Neglect of the Gospel has caused a double evil to come upon the 
Church, more than heathenism of life and a ceremonial Judaism in 
worship. In the ceremonies the whole Papal system was for the 
mind and conscience of the day summarized; it was here that, 
it most directly touched life, subverted morals, debased worship, 
‘estranged man and God. So Erasmus assailed the ceremonies from 
every point of view. They were unscriptural: in the whole New 
Testament there is no command which refers to ceremonies; against 
them warnings enough by Christ, arguments enough by Paul, but. 
nowhere from any one any word of commendation.* They were 
irreligious too; where they flourished, piety, morality, common decency 
even, decayed. And the reason was not far to seek. Positive laws, 
made by bishops or councils, popes or orders, could not supersede or 
set aside the laws of Nature or of God. These had the prior and 
higher.authority, but they were ever being invalidated or repealed by 
the ceremonies. bf a priest lets his hair grow or wears a lay 
habit he is punished, but if he debauches himself and others “he 
is still a pillar of the Church.” Men, who would die rather than 
eat flesh when forbidden, yet did not scruple to live lasciviously. 
In language of appalling plainness he described the obfuscation of 
conscience by the ceremonies; they abrogated the law of God, caused 
disrespect and disobedience to the most rudimentary, yet imperative, 
moral laws, blinded and blunted the moral sense, created an artifi- 
cial and utterly unveracious conscience in persons, orders, and even 
whole communities.| No man had ever less of the Puritan temper 
than Erasmus; no man so helps us to understand the need for the 
Puritan spirit and character. Sacerdotal ceremonialism had done in 
Christianity what it has done in every religion it has ever got 
control of, what, Erasmus again and again argued, it had done with: 
most tragic results in Judaism—ended the reign of the moral ideal, 
subordinated the divine categorical imperative to some trivial posi- 
tivé ordinance, to the ritual or routine of the caste or the cloister 
or the school. Humanism, in the light of the literature it loved, 
saw the evil, and in its elegant, incisive, satirical, yet humorous way, 
criticized what it saw; but criticism, while it may entertain and even 
amend life, neither can nor will do what was then most in need of 
being done—reform religion. 
ov. 


1. The translation of the literary into the religious revival, or simply 
of Humanism into Protestantism soon came. Both were creations of 
the historical spirit, the one in the sphere of literature, the other in 
the realm of religion. The recovered literature of classical and 


* “Ratio Vers Theolog.,” p. 94; “ Enchiridion,” pp. 60 f. 
t “Colloquia Iy@vogayia.” This colloquy presents a full and most vivid view of 
Erasmus’ position. 
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Christian antiquity alike acted on the imagination, but with a: charac- 
teristic difference : in the one case, the imagination was reached through 
the reason, in the other the reason was reached through the imagina- 
tion and conscience. The result in the former case was culture, the 
exercise and enjoyment of balanced and regulated faculty ; the result 
in the latter.case was religion, the genesis of new beliefs as to God and 
man, and the impulse to embody them in action, i.¢., in the creation 
of a new world correspondent to the new faith. The historical spirit 
in the-sphere of literature is objective, handles its material as facts or 
phenomena that have to be understood and criticized, construed and 
explained ; but the historical spirit in the realm of religion is subjec- 
tive, handles its matérial as transcendental and eternal realities related 
to an immortal subject, as symbols or revelations of the cause and end 
of being, and of the law by which life ought to be ordered. Now, the 
access to the original sources meant to the quickened conscience and 
imagination a sudden coming face to face with the Christ, who was 
at once the maker of the Christian religion and the Saviour of the Soul. 
The more earnest the man who stood there, the more inevitable would 

be the question—Is the Church’s way Christ’s? Does it truly repre- 
` sent Him and realize His religion? This was Luther’s question, but 
not his only—it was the question of the time ; yet to understand the 
form in which it was raised we must understand him. . He was no 
Humanist, in the strict sense, though Humanism had contributed to 
his making. Some of its brightest sons were among his oldest and truest 
friends ; but he himself had none of the fastidiousness, the dubious 
temper, the love of elegance, the refining, though not necessarily refined, 
spirit, which makes the study of literature a culture and an end in 
itself, He was a stalwart man, sensuous, passionate, imaginative, 
tender, easily moved to laughter or to tears, capable of the strongest love 
or hate, possessed of the simpler emotions, a stranger to the more com- 


plex, indifferent to the abstract, open to the concrete. Good had for him ` 


no being without God, and evil none without the devil. He was never 
meant by nature for an intellectual innovator; his changes were never 
due to any,speculative process or logical concatenation of thought, 
though in decisive moments he was often guided by a supreme, yet 
courageous, common-sense. Like al men of strong and .simple 
emotions, his instincts were all conservative; he hated change, changed 
only under the compulsion of an over-mastering feeling or need, and 
with a sort of convulsion of nature, conservative changes taking 
always more or less the form of a catastrophe. Hence the large 
dramatic element in Luther’s life; he resisted change till fairly driven 
to it, then it broke from him with a noise that startled Europe. 
So was it with the publication of his Theses, his burning of the Pope’s 
Bull, his appearance at Worms, and his marriage. Hence, .too, the 
inconsistencies of Lutheranism; it has no logical coherence, is ex- 
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plicable when studied through Luthers history and experience, 
inexplicable if regarded as a reasoned and articulated system. In 
dealing with justification by faith his mode of handling Scripture was 
the freest; in dealing with the Supper his method was a slavish 
literalism. And the case is typical: in him lay two opposite worlds; 
he was a revolutionary without being a radical, or, as it were, a 
Protestant under protest, which means that the work he did grew out 
of the conflict between character and position, was not the spontaneous 
outcome of an innovating and reconstructive mind. ` 
Now, this was precisely the sort of man needed to change the 
literary or Humanistic into a religious and reforming movement. It 
could not have been done by a designing man, or a cloistered student, 
or a malcontent, or a doctrinaire radical; it could only have been 
done by a man compact of passion and imagination, of a passion that, 
when roused, could move with irresistible force, blind to the obstruc- 
tions in its path; of an imagination that, when quickened, could see 
further than the colder reason, and also compel others to see. Now 
we are to imagine this man possessed of what is perhaps the most 
awful and imperious creation of Christianity, the sense of sin: in him 
it was in kind, and quality, and degree, as it had been in Paul and in 
Augustine, and as it was to be later in Bunyan. Such a sense is at 
root a passion for the possession of Deity by a man who feels Deity 
too awful in His goodness to be possessed of him. It does not argue 
a bad man, but it argues a man who knows the impossibility of being 
worthy of God, yet feels the necessity to him of the God who seems so 
unapproachable, so inaccessible. To such a man, reconciliation, to be 
real, must be of God and to God, a work of infinite grace; and 
religion to be true must be the way or method of such reconciliation. 
The Christian doctrine of sin would be intolerable were it not trans- 
figured by the Christian doctrine of grace; indeed, it is the splendour 
of the one that makes the shadow lie so dark upon the other. Sin 
without grace is the creed of cynicism or despair; it is only through 
grace that it becomes an integral part of Christianity. 
2. Now, did the Church that confronted Lnther adequately represent 
a religion which had created this sense of sin and this need of grace ? 
Erasmus showed us one side of ceremonialism, its power to subvert 
the moral ideal and silence the voice of conscience ; Luther shows us 
another side of it, its impotence to cure or pacify a man in whom the 
sense of sin is deep and strong. To make light of sin is but to 
deepen its hold over the man possessed by the sense of it; and the 
stronger the hold the mightier the passion to be free. Indulgences, 
penances, pilgrimages, confessions, absolutions, masses were formal 
things, decreed by the Church or done by the Church, reconciling to 
the Church, bringing profit to the Church, while what was needed was 
a way of saving that became the grace and majesty of God, To this 
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man, then, the New Testament comes, not as the voice of the Church, 
but as God’s voice. The first Christian age rises before him, wakes 
into life, stands out in vivid contrast to his own. Here are no indul- 
gences, penances, pilgrimages—no paltering with sin or making profit 
out of it; all is simple, of grace, through faith, without works. He 
feels affinity with Paul; new Catholicism is but old Judaism, with its 
fathers, traditions, law, ceremonial, righteousness after the flesh; and 
the new must be combated by the weapons that had Sanaaiahd the 
old. He stands in the immediate presence of Christ, and learns that 
His conflict with the Pharisees has the same reason and meaning as 
Paul’s with Judaism. In the light of the New Testament duty 
becomes clear: theré must be a return to apostolical Christianity. 
For Luther this return was summed up in justification by.faith. His 
experience demanded no more, and he went no further than his 
experience demanded. But even so it was a vaster thing than it 
seemed, for it involved the fundamental matter of all—on what 
grounds, by whose act, through what process, on what terms, and 
for what ends, was man saved and reconciled to God ? 

. Luther then seized, as the essence of the religion that stood before 
him in the New Testament, the idea of Redemption, justification by the 
free grace of God, without any work or contributory merit on the part 
of man; and by it he measured the Church. What he saw before him 
was an immense system of salvation by works, the works were cere- 
monial, not ethical—nay, compatible with fundamental immorality ; the 
merit came of obedience to positive or ecclesiastical, not to absolute or 
divine law, was often a purchaseable or purely external and transferable 
' thing; what ought to be was a salvation altogether of God, which 
allowed no place and no value to the ceremonial performances of man 
or the profitable but unethical enactments of a body ecclesiastical. The 
question was not to him as to the modern scholar, How did the eccle- 
siastical system come tobe ? That question implies a standpoint much 
more scientific than his ; one that Gan do justice to the Catholic Church 
even while indifferent to its claims; that can recognize its services to 
man, confessing even the sublimity of the idea that gives it unity and 
vitality ; but it does this only the more effectually to dispossess that 
Church of its proud supernaturalism. The Church of Rome jis the 
most splendid example in the West of the continuity, under formal 
change, of political institutions : it is but the Empire of Rome trans- 
formed ; Cæsar has had more to do with its organization, provincial 
and eaa, than Christ ; its ideas, customs, offices, from the Papacy 
downwards, with its attributes of supremacy and infallibility, ' are all 
of Roman origin, and have developed under conditions Rome created. 
The rise of sacerdotal ideas and ordinances in a once priestless religion 
admits no less of strictly scientific treatment, the date and fact of 
their origin can be fixed, the ratio of increase can be measured, the 
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causes and conditions of growth can be analyzed and determined. 

The attributes Rome of old claimed for the Empire the Rome of to-day 

claims for the Church, and, while it may be an intelligible, itis not a 
rational, proceeding to explain by supernatural superintendence effects 
due to natural causes, but it is a proceeding that every day grows at 
once more intelligible and less rational. But if Luther’s method was 
less scientific, it was more efficacious than the modern; for,, while the 
modern seeks to explain, it does not care to overturn or supersede, but 
Luther could not but seek to overturn, while he did not care to explain. 
For to him it was impossible that both the New Testament and Rome 
could be right; whatever was wrong it could not be the New Testa- 

ment; there stood the mind of Christ and the interpretation of His 
Apostles: to accept the one, to attempt to realize the other, was the 
absolute duty of the Christian man. To men who believed that for Chris- 
tianity the mind of Christ was the creative and normative mind, the 
appeal to the sources was irresistible; and the ranks of the Humanists 
soon confessed that it wasso. The older men, Reuchlin and Erasmus, 

stood aloof, but the younger men were carried away. Crotus Rubianus; 
Luther’s “ Crotus noster suavissimus,” the most brilliant of the puta- 
tive authors of the “ Epistolæ Obscurorwm Virorum,” though he was later 
to repent and return; Eobanus Hessus, “regius poeta et poeticus 
rex ;” Philip Melanchthon,. scholar and divine, hope and pride of his 
famous grand-uncle, designated heir of his splendid library; Justus 
Jonas, most eloquent’ of the Humanists and Reformers, Melanchthon’s 
typical “ orator,” “der Mann der kann die Worte des Textes herrlich und 
deutlich aussprechen, erklären, und zum Markt richten ;” Ulrich von 
Hutten, knight, patriot, man of letters, devoted to a liberty near akin to 
licence ; CEkolampadius, erudite enough to be consulted and esteemed 
by the great Erasmus; Camerarius, perhaps best Grecian of his age, 
one of the true fathers of modern scholarship, the Fidus Achates of: 
Melanchthon ; and, above all, though he acted from his own initiative, 
not Luther’s, the most heroic of the early Reformers, Ulrich Zwingli 
—these,; and many others, driven by the inexorable logic of the situa- 
tion, became leaders in the small but resolute army of men who were 
trying to return to the Christianity of Christ. If Protestantism was 
not created by learning, yet without learning it could not have been ; 
and there was nothing more natural, or noble, or necessary, than that . 
the men who -had discovered the use and meaning of the: primitive 
Christian literature should endeavour to recover and to return to the 
religion it revealed. 

3. But the endeavour to return was more natural and necessary than 
possible. Facts cannot be annihilated or centuries eliminated from 
the life of man ; the past will control the present, the present reverence , 
the past, whatever logic may say. There is nothing so impossible as 
a restoration ; it is done by men under conditions and out of material 
all so different from the original that, while it may imitate the old, it 
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can never be the old it imitates. And here every sort of obstacle 

stood in the way: Lutheranism was full of inconsistencies, spared 

‘much which ought to have perished, over-emphasized its great idea, 

bound itself hastily to definitions and formule which produced new 

divisions and a scholasticism more bitter, controversial, and infruc- 

tuous than the old. It affirmed man’s immediate relation and sole’ 
responsibility to God. Yet it organized, by the help of German 

princes, a more Hrastian Church. Then the new movement became 

a sort of Cave of Adullam; men resorted to it whose only reason 

was discontent with the existing order of things. It is’ granted to no 

revolution to be accomplished by perfect men, but the religious revolu- 
tion most needs good men, and is hardly judged, often fatally hindered, 

when men figure in it who are not good: its own misfortunes injure it 

more than do the mistakes or crimes of the enemy. Then the most 

reasonable revolution awakens unreason, the dissolution of an old 

order begets the wish for a dissolution of all order and the reign of 
chaos. So after Luther came Carlstadt, after Carlstadt came Miinzer, 

after Miinzer the Peasants’ War; and of course for these the new 

return to the old faith was held responsible. Kings, with faith in their 
own divine rights, grew grave ; where the old ecclesiastic only troubled 
the new reformer threatened to overturn—he therefore deserved no 
mercy. ‘Timid men, too, who always see double when singleness of 
eye is most needed, argued: “The old order was bad, still it was 
order ; we must stand by it against these new ideas, which will subvert 
all things.” The moment of dismay was the opportunity of reaction. 

Rome drew herself together and confronted her disorganized foe. In 

a system like hers there were and are recuperative energies of incal~ 
culable potency, and these, when summoned to act, acted. The 

enthusiasm of her noblest sons rose in the presence of danger, the 

meaning of her idea and mission dawned once more upon her, She 
contrasted her unbroken uniformity with the formless movement that 
had risen against her, her venerable doctrines with the mad imagina- 

tions of the German Anabaptists, and asked: “Have not I ruled the 
. world these fifteen hundred years both beneficially and wisely, but 

if this Protestantism, which has produced these lawless and levelling 

sects, be allowed to exist and conquer, what will become of our tights, , 
properties, civilization?” The question seemed so unanswerable 

that kings and nobles, thinking there was no choice between anarchy 

and Rome, marshalled armies and fought battles, to end what to them 

was less a pestilent heresy than a disorganizing and destructive political 

movement. 


VI. ' 
1.. But these confusions were but the occasion or opportunity for the 


rise of a great constructive genius. John Calvin is one of the best 
hated men in history; round his mame fierce controversies have raged, 
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still rage; and controversies begotten of disputatious hate and un-, 
reasoning love are things the judicious, who love to pass for judicial 
men, do not care to touch. There is something imposing in the 
molishide and variety of aversions that converge on Calvin, He was 
hated by the Catholics as the author of the system that opposed the 
proudest and most invincible front to Rome;, by-princes and statesmen, 
as the man who instituted a Church that acted as a revolutionary force 
_ in politics; by Anglican bishops and divines, as the father. of the 
Puritanism that so long disturbed their power; by Arminian theo- 
logians as the inventor and apologist of a decretum horribile, which they 
detested, without always making sure that they understood; by Free 
Thinkers, as the man who burned Servetus, who, because he was 
. burned, must have been a saint, and Calvin, because he burned him, 
a shameless sinner; by Sectlar Republicans, because he founded a 
religious State, and “dealt ‘hardly with sins they were inclined to; by 
the sons of Light and Culture, for the imperious ethical temper that did 
not leave room for the free play of elements needed to constitute their 
whole of life. But the man who has touched so many men, discordant 
in everything but this concordance of hate, must have been a man of 
transcendent power, whose character and work deserve close and im- 
‘partial study from all men who would understand the sixteenth and 
the later centuries. 

Discussion of the personality and personal history of Calvin is here 
impossible. Enough to say, he was in almost every respect a contrast 
to Luther, less serisuous and more intellectual, intenser, but not so 
impassioned, less obstinate ‘and self-willed, but ‘more imperious and 
inflexible, not so amiable, but of a far loftier and more ethical spirit, 
possessed of a severer.conscience and more scrupulous will, but of a 
nature less roomy and human-hearted. Luther was ever boisterous, a 
man of open sense, of ‘buoyant and *irrepressible speech, whose words 
were half battles, whose eye was quick to see, whose heart was quick 
to feel, whose judgment was always in danger of being mastered by 
passion or blinded by pity. Calvin, on the other hand, was a man of 
invincible calm, of balanced speech, gentle towards weakness, severe 
towards vice, severest of all towards himself, for he had, as Beza tells 
us in his quaint French: “ Une telle integrité de conscience, qu’en 
fuyant toutes vaines subtilitez sophistiques avec toute ambitieuse 
ostentation, il wa jamais cerché que la simple et pure verité.” Calvin 
could never have been guilty of the mistakes of Luther, especially such 
a disastrous blending of the blunder and the crime as was made in the ° 
matter of the Landgrave Philip; but Luther could as little have been 
guilty of the severities of Calvin. Luther was incapable of éonceiving, , 
to say nothing of approving or enforcing, Calvin’s legislation : his pity 

-for human weakness would have proved stronger than his love of an © 
ideal that showed it no mercy ; ‘but Calvin was still more incapable of 
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allowing, with Luther, the Church to be so much a creature of the 
State. To him it was impossible that the society which existed for 
the realization of the divine law should stand under a society whose 
laws were made and enforced by men. ` The singular simplicity of his 
nature made him love symmetry and system in all things, consistency 
in character, the veracity that made conviction, speech, and conduct all 
agree. It is characteristic that his fundamental thought is not, as 
with Luther, justification by faith or the mode in which the guilty 
man may be made right with God, but it is grace, or the absoluteness 
and sufficiency of the will of God, as a gracious will, which pur- 
poses and achieves salvation. Calvinism is Stoicism baptized into 
Christianity, but renewed and exalted by the baptism. It has 
the fortitude of Stoicism, the quality that enables it to bend 
without being broken, to submit without being conquered; it has its 
_ indifference to suffering, its scorn of the sentiment that simply pities 
` evil and loses love of being in horror at pain; it has its optimism, 
believes with it in the efficiency'yet benevolence of the universal will, 
in moral law as absolute, in obedience as a thing which lies ‘‘ non 
extra omnem modo controversiam, sed deliberationem quoque.” But 
it far transcends Stoicism, for its will is personal while infinite, 
gracious while absolute, so real and efficiént in its working as to 
have made sure of all its means and all its ends. Man is placed in 
time to know and to obey this will, it is revealed in nature, conscience, 
grace ; and these‘ are so related that knowledge of God and of ourselves 
are not two knowledges, but one and the same. To be obedient is 
but to follow Nature in its ideal sense and fulfil the law of God. In 
its speculative elements Calvin’s theology is one with Augustine’s, but 
not in its political or ecclesiastical. In Augustine the speculative and 
the political are contradictory ; the one he owed partly to Plato and 
partly to Paul, the other he owed mainly to Rome; the speculative 
‘was an unconditional, but the political a conditional system; the 
high necessities belonging to his theistic thought were qualified, and 
indeed negatived, by his artificial and conditionating sacerdotalism, his 
Civitas Roma metamorphosed into a hieratic Leclesia Christi. But in 
Calvin the speculative and the political are so related that the one is 
a deduction from the other; his theology is the basis of his polity, his 
polity is the application of his theology to society and the State. His 
Church was an attempt to organize society through his theistic idea, 
to build it into a sort of articulated will of God. The defects of his 
theistic idea were expressed in his political ideal, exhibited in their 
harshest form in his legislation and the endeavour to enforce it. But ’ 
the defects were not those of weakness or earthliness ; they were those 
of a too lofty severity, a too unyielding moral rigor, due to the belief 
that God’s will was gracious in order that man might be righteous, 
and man’s duty was so to live as to cause this will to be realized in 
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himself and by all men. These defects may have showed ignorance 
of human weakness and its: strength ; ; it has yet to be proved that 
they showed ignobleness, either in the mind that made the system, or 
in the system the mind made. 

2. So much for the man: let us now see something of the work the 
man did. He did two things: he gave to the incoherent and chaotic 
Protestant movement, which was threatening to break into an im- 
potent atomism, where every passion and rivalry could have free 
play, a coherent and commanding system of belief and polity; and 
he gave to it an ordered and organized home, where it could live 
its own life,and whence it could influence the world. His system 
came first. He was born in 1509 ; the first edition of his “ Institutes ” ` 
was printed 1535, published 1536. He is an exile from France 
for his faith, has been a wanderer, has tried many places, found a 
home*in none, knows not where his rest is to be; but, young as he 
is, hunted as he has been, he has yet worked out the main lines of 
his system. But only the main lines: the first edition is a mere 
sketch, yet a sketch which lives, with this characteristic, that the 
emphasis lies less on dogma than on morals, worship, polity. What 

“mainly concerns him is the new order, what it ought to be, how 
it best may be. It is the work of a man penetrated with the con- 
viction that the new Gospel is a new law, that the law must be embodied 
in a new life, individual and collective. The justified man is elect 
unto gbedinues: the good man cannot be contented with bad moral 
conditions ; the perfect person needs a perfect society; and so he 
must labour to bring about the conformity of all things, most of all 
the lives of men and States, to the will of God. The motive of the 
book stands expressed in the famous prefatory letter addressed to 
Francis I.; it was meant to be a sort of rudiments by which men 
touched -by a zeal for religion might be formed ad veram pietatem. 
But behind this stands another motive: it is an apology for the Re- 
formed Faith, which is dying of odium, charged with being the enemy 
of order, law, peace, and all things civilized men hold dear. He 
demands that the King hear him; an unheard cause cannot be con- 
demned, and the cause is not his, it is that of all the godly—nay, 
of Christ Himself. The graver the cause the greater the duty of 
the sovereign, who is bound “agnoscere se in regni administratione 
Dei ministrum.” But he must judge by a fit standard, by the Verbum 
Dei, interpreted according to the analogy of faith. So tried victory is 
sure. “Quid enim,” he asks, “melius atque aptius fidei convenit, 
quam agnoscere nos omni virtute nudos ut a Deo vestiamur, omni bono 
vacuos ut ab i ipso impleamur, nos peccati servos ut ab i ipso liberemur, nos 
cæcos ut ab ipso illuminemur, nos claudes ut ab ipso dirigamur, nos 
debiles ut ab ipso sustentemur, nobis omnem gloriandi materiam de- 
trahere, ut solus ipse glorificetur et nos in ipso gloriemur ? ” 
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The charges he meets are these: The doctrine is new, doubtful, and 
uncertain ; ought to be confirmed by miracles ; is against the consent of 
the Fathers and the most ancient custom ; is schismatical; and, finally, 
may be known by its fruits—the sects, seditions, licence, it has produced. 
These he answers thus: The doctrine is as old as Christ and His 
apostles, as sure as their word, is confirmed by their miracles, is sup- 
ported by the Fathers, maintains the unity of the true Church, which may 
exist without apparent form, and needs no external splendour; but is 
only “ pura Verbi Dei praedicatione et legitima Sacramentorum admin- - 
istratione.” Nor will he allow that sedition or licence marks the 
new faith: the men are godly; loss and suffering, imprisonment and 
persecution, have been their only reward. And here in his book 
it may be seen what they believe and mean: they stand by those 
great realities, Sees law, which tolerates worship of none but 
God, and forbids a. against Him and against man; the Apostolic 
faith, which stands lucid, simple, sufficient in the Apostolic symbol ; 
prayer, which has its perfect type in the Pater Noster ; the Sacraments 
which Christ instituted, and the Church which He founded to secure 
Christian liberty, both to man and society. Here, at least, is no 
Lutheran individualism, no emotional conservatism, broken into, but 
not broken up, by the forces of a moral revolution; but here is 4 
constructive work, co-extensive with the whole man and the State. 
Calvin was as radical as Luther was’ conseryative, but, while radical, 
he was also constructive, just as Luther had the true conservative 
instinct to retain, but its no less real impotence either to design or to 
build, : 

3. And to the man who could use it the opportunity came, in the 
very year, too, that the “Institutes” appeared. Geneva was a: 
smaller sphere than Germany, but to a creative genius it offered a far 
more splendid opportunity. For here were no kinglets or princelings 
to control a movement they hardly sympathized with and ill under- 
stood. The city was a republic, and in the throes of a change at 
once political and religious. It had wrested its freedom from the 
House of Savoy, had expelled its treacherous bishop, had renounced, 
with the old political, the old ecclesiastical tyranny. The “ Institutes ” 
revealed the man to the city, and the city invited the man. Its polity 
was fluid, its doctrine unfixed ; what Church and what State was to 
be alike undetermined. If Calvin was to be its reformer, then it 
must accept his ideal, become a theocracy, with the Gospel as its law, 
with God as its King. What was instituted was no State-Church, 
but a Church-State. The two became indivisible; the creed was 
made the basis of the society, subscription to it a condition of citizen- 
ship; an offence against the Church as real a crime as an offence 
against the State. The legislatures were one, but the administrations 
differed. The consistory was the judicial authority, but the council 
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the executive.. The former consisted of the ministers and twelve elders, 
who were chosen yearly by the council, though the ministers recom- 
mended. It sat every Thursday, and tried the various persons charged 
with immorality and disobedience. The discipline was rigid, the 
penalties severe. Gamblers were put in the pillory; adultery and 
blasphemy were punished with death; extravagance in dress, singing 
profane songs, absence from church were punished by exile or im- 
prisonment. State-control was substituted for self-control, and its 
control soon became inquisitorial, tyrannical, unjust. The Church 
cannot be fused in the State, or the State in the Church, without 
injury to both: the one tends to lose its eternal ideal, the other its 
judicial character and calm. Sin and crime, discipline and penalty 
become identical; and, while religion is lowered and coarsened by having 
its discipline incorporated in the criminal law, law is weakened and 
made offensive by being made to invade the realm which ought to be 
sacred to conscience and to God. But there are moments when 
exaggeration is truest moderation. The measure for a crisis is not as 
the measure for a season of tempered peace. And Calvin’s Geneva, 
terrible as its tyranny may now seem, was the noblest and most 
needed service that could then have been réndered to ORONS pro- 
gress and political freedom. 

To understand what Calvin did, we. have but to compare Protes- 
tantism as it was in 1536, when his work begins, with what it was in 
1564, the year of his death. In the former it seemed everywhere 
confronted with dangers insurmountable; in Germany threatened by 
the jealousies, hesitancies, petty passions, ulterior and meaner ambi- 
tions of the princes, threatened by the astute policy and unbroken 
strength of Charles V., who was but waiting his opportunity to 
strike ; divided in Switzerland by cantonal factions and racial aver- 
sions; without any foothold in France or the Netherlands ; lying under 
‘the heavy hand of Henry VIII. in England, whose action grew the 
more mischievous the more anti-papal it became; with so few 
adherents in Scotland that they could be counted on the fingers. In 
the latter year the influence of Geneva had penetrated Germany, and, 
even where provoking resistance, had quickened the whole body 
Protestant ; had converted almost the half of France, and enlisted her 
noblest sons in the army of reform, with the royal Condé and the 
gallant Coligny at their head; had gone like iron-drops into the blood 
af the - Netherland Charches, and made the heroes that broke the 
mighty power of Spain; it had reached England, created the Puritan 
spirit, the faith that was to determine her political constitution, con- 
dition her religious development, and create her most fruitful and 
characteristic colony ; had sent Knox into Scotland with a theology that 
. was to nurse a brawny race, civilize a people, and with a polity that 
was to effect the completest and happiest revolution any nation ever 
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experienced. Without Calvin and Geneva, these things would not 
have been; and without these things Hurope and America would not 
have been as they are to-day—not so good, so well ordered, or so free. 
4, What were the sources of this immense influence? They were 
many. For one thing, a rigorous and authoritative system was met 
by a system no less rigorous and authoritative. The infallibility of 
Rome was confronted by the infallibility of the Verbum Dei; the 
authority of tradition’ by the authority of reasoned yet Scriptural 
, doctrine; salvation through the Church by salvation through Christ; 
the efficacy of the Sacraments by the efficacy of the Spirit ; the power 
of the priesthood by the power of the ever-present Christ. The 
strength of Calvinism lay in the place and pre-eminence it gave te 
God: it magnified Him; humbled man before His awful majesty, yet 
lifted man in the very degree that it humbled him. Catholicism is 
essentially a doctrine of the Church; Calvinism is essentially a 
doctrine of God. In days when men have little faith in the super- 
natural and transcendental, Catholicism is an enormous power ; its 
appeal to history is an appeal to experience, and men will cling to its 
traditions in the very degree that they have lost faith in Gods but 
in days when men are possessed by faith in an all-snfficient Beason 
that knows all and never can be deceived, in an all-sufficient Will that 
guides all and never can be defeated or surprised, then the theology 
that holds them will be the theology that makes God most real to the 
intellect and most authoritative to the conscience. And it was at this 
point and by this means that Calvinism so seized and so commanded 
men, faith in God being ever a less earthly and. a sublimer thing than 
.faith in a Church. Then, for a second thing, Geneva served in an 
equal degree the cause of freedom and of order. Calvinism was the 
very genius of system in theology and of order in polity. These two 
stood together; the one was a logical corollary from the other, yet 
appeared also as a copy of the ancient scriptural model. But while 
order was as necessary to Geneva as to Rome, it was for reasons so 
different that the order did not remain the same. The order Rome . 
maintained was autocratic, personalized in the Pope, incorporated in 
the Church, realized by its authority; the order Geneva created was 
democratic, personalized in God, incorporated in the Apostolic Society, 
réalized by the authority of conscience. Roman order was external, 
imposed from without; Genevan order internal, evoked from within. 
‘Hence while Rome sould. in alliance with an absolute monarch, 
realize its order, the Genevan could be realized only by and through 
the people. It might be tyrannical in exercise, it must be popular in 
basis, and the basis was determinative ; in it lay all the possibilities of 
freedom and progress. With ita regal supremacy in things spiritual 
and ecclesiastical was as incompatible as a papal; and where it pre- 
vailed, rule based on a single will became impossible. It thus allied itself 
VOL, LIV, 3o 
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‘with the rights of the people and the spirit of political progress, the 
countries which were most penetrated by it being precisely the 
countries which have become the most conspicuous examples of ordered 
freedom. For a third thing, Geneva became the Protestant city 
‘of refuge, whither came Spanish, Italian, French, German, Nether- 
landish, English, and Scotch refugees and exiles. Hach saw the order 
that reigned in the city, felt Calvin’s powerful influence, acknowledged 
his superlative genius, beheld his splendid success. And-so each 
came to admire and love the Genevan Church model asthe most perfect 
realizable on earth, and went home determined to labour even unto 
death for its introduction and establishment, Then Calvin acquired 
_and exercised a patriarchal authority. He corresponded with all the 
Churches ; advised, instructed, on all questions of internal organiza- 
‘, tion, doctrine, and discipline ; on the relation to the State, whether 
friendly or adverse ; on the relation to other Churches, whether Pro- 
testant or Popish ; indeed, on, all subjects which then arose of general . 
or local importance. And besides Geneva was a sort of college, where 
young men were trained for the ministry, and whence they were de- 
spatched to their own countries to teach the new faith. And of the 
men trained there Michelet truly says: “Tf in any part of Europe 
blood and tortures were required, a man to be burnt or broken on the 
wheel, that man was at Geneva, ready to depart, giving thanks to God, 

and singing psalms to him.” Can we wonder that the faith propagated 
by men ‘who feared no human face should have spread so far, and 
become so prolific a nurse of heroes ? 

The reign of Calvin in Geneva was thus a decisive moment in 
modern: history. It is easy to describe it in terms of bitter, satire or 
vindictive and reproachful eloquence ; but: yet it was a reign’ that 
. saved the freedom of Europe, religious and political alike. We may 
nob pity the city where he ruled, for he ruled by her will, and she 
suffered him to be that she might serve the peoples. Under her 
influence a larger and more listorioal Catholicism arose. Men 
believed that they were bound to take the law from Christ’s own lips, 
to live as He lived, to think as He thought, to create a society that 
should, as near as possible, be the society He designed to be, with its 
notes all spiritual, its conduct all moral, its authority altogether of 
_ God, and its end in Him. In politics, Genevan polity was the: 
mother of constitutional principles, formed both the men and the 
ideas that worked out the modern reconciliation of order and freedom.. 
And to knowledge it remained faithful: the higher scholarship of the 
seventeenth century—Joseph Scaliger, Casaubon, Gerhard Vossius—was 
ofthe Reformed Church. Men who could not find a home and’a press 
‘elsewhere could find both in Holland. It may have been stern, but it 
was not sour; may have been jealous of art, but it loved virtue; and 
while nothing can be said against its love, much may be said in 
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defence of its jealousy. The work that had to be done needed men of 
resolute conscience and scrupulous will, and such men the Puritan 
faith created. Over an age like ours,'gifted with the historical imagi- 
nation, or what is taken for it, the Catholic Church exercises ‘an 
immense fascination. She is glorified by distance, construed as she 
lived in her Golden Age, mother of art and letters and order, with- 
out the way she came by her power or exercised it being too closely 
scrutinized. But to the men of the sixteenth century she wore a 
very different aspect. She stood before them claiming to be the sole 
exponent of the mysteries and the mercies of the Eternal; her claims 
the most awful possible; her character, conduct, methods, instru- ` 
ments a reproach to her claims; and by her side the men saw rise the | 
Christ of history, gentle, winsome, gracious, yet merciless to the men 
who claimed by right of office to stand between men and God; and 
in His presence, His words in their ears, His hands on their spirits, 
they could not dare but follow whither He might lead. “They had to 
' suffer much, to surrender much, to obey; and may it not have been 
that the bitterest of all their sufferings was the breach with the Church 
of their fathers, and the conflict against the beautiful things they 
loved as beautiful, but feared as instruments that impoverished and 
enfeebled religion ? 

We stand on the threshold of a great subject. We have traced 
the genesis of an Ideal, and cannot now begin to write its history. 
But we need to learn to-day that the attempt of the sixteenth century 
to return to the original Christianity saved Christianity. Less it is 
not possible to say, more need not be said. The Churches that have 
attempted this return stand in the presence of Churches that have 
resisted it, and as they face each other and the world they ought to 
find cause enough to humble themselves into the dust, The condition 
of Christian peoples is an awful reproach to the arrogance of Christian 
Churches, and a sadder thing cannot be than boastful claims in the 
face of unfulfilled duties. In one respect all Churches ought to be 
primitive—in the spirit of love, of fellowship, in the generous recogni- 
tion that where all are of Christ all are one. We have been long 
enough cursed by the mean jealousy which refuses to see or to seek 
the good of another, and delights to depreciate whatever the other has 
attempted or achieved. Let Churches be, not simply courteous or 
charitable to each other—for the greater duties are impossible where 
the lesser are denied—but simply just, and unity will dawn on our 
divided Christendom, righteousness and peace will kiss each other. 
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Mo nations in the course of their existence produce remarkable 
oe men, and Turkey has been no exception to the rule; the stag- 
nation and apathy which for more than a century has reigned supreme 
in the empire of the Sick Man have, however, for many generations 
paralysed her productive power in this direction. Her rulers have 
been venal and her people oppressed, and it seems that future 
historians will have a difficulty to find names worth recording in their 
last chapter on the history of the'Ottoman Turks. 

Nevertheless, contrary to every rule of this nation, contrary to her 


_, religion, her antecedents, and her tastes, Turkey has at this juncture 
- produced an extraordinary man, who is an artist, a freethinker, and an 


archeologist all in one. No man in the empire except the Sultan 
has more- power than he has, and this power he uses to baffle the 
efforts of all the archzological societies of Europe and America in the 
pursuit of research, and he tries, with remarkable success, to keep for 
‘his own amusement the vast mines of archeological wealth which are 
contained within the limits of the empire, and which represent most 
of the sites of interest celebrated in ‘the early days of civilization 
amongst mankind. , 

This man is by name Hamdi, and his title of Bey may perhaps in 
his case be equivalent to a K.C.B. His Excellency Hamdi Bey, as he 
likes to be addressed, is an insignificant man in appearance, à quaint 
little dark man with an ape-like face, a receding forehead, and a high 
skull but scantily covered with hair ; on his long nose rests his pince-nez, 
and on his head when he goes out he wears the orthodox fez; he is 
lithe and active, rejoices in contortions, his skin is yellow and 
puckered, and, though still young in our acceptation of the word, it 
would be difficult to find an Englishman under fifty who would look 
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as old. In point of fact, if he had been an Englishman he would pro- 
bably have been a rival of Mr. Grossmith’s on the stage, for nothing 
gives him keener pleasure than a photograph he had taken a short time 
ago representing him as one of the contorted ragged beggars of 
Stamboul, with all the appliances of mendicity around him, including 
the wallet, the staff, and the dish for alms, and with the most abject 
look of distress on his visage that any beggar could possibly assume. 
“ I am thinking,” says his Excellency with bitter irony, ‘‘ of sending 
this photograph to all the directors of museums in Europe who speak 
of me, the Director of the Imperial Ottoman Museum at Constantinople, . 
as a savage ;+it will be a satisfaction to the poor things to feel that 
they have been right for once.” 

Hamdi’s origin is no less remarkable than his career; he is the son ` 
of the venerable Edhem Pasha, one of the most influential men of his 
day about the Imperial Court, having been Grand Vizier, ambassador 
at Vienna, a politician, rare in Turkey, who in his declining years has 
been able to maintain ‘his position and influence. Edhém:Pasha was 
a Greek by birth, pure and unadulterated, having when an infant 
been stolen from the island of Chios at the time of the great massacre 
there during the war of independence; he was of course brought up 
as a Mussulman, but, being clever, soon made his way, as anybody, 
however obscure his origin, can do in Turkey provided he has a 
cunning brain, whilst a brother of his, who was unfortunate enough 
not to be stolen, became a Greek priest in his native land, and 
remained in the humblest walks of life. i . 

Hence Hamdi, though a Turk by education and the son of a Turkish 
mother, is a Greek on his father’s side, and of this he is exceedingly 
proud, inasmuch as he is thereby able to connect himself with those 
classic heroes of whose deeds and reminiscences ha is so fond; and, by 
claiming Chios as the birthplace of his stock, %¢ is able to number 
Homer amongst his compatriots, and is consequelay a staunch upholder 
of the Chiote theory respecting that mythical poet’s birthplace. 
Hamdi thus came into the world with as fair a prospect of success in 
life'as is allotted to any Turk, and his father, whose views are liberal 
and advanced, sent him to Paris to'be properly educated ; as a natural 
result of this Hamdi belongs to a class which has sprung up lately in 
_ Turkey—a class which forms a curious clique of young Turks who speak 
of France as their second country, who do their best to throw off as 
much as possible the trammels of Islamism, and who have taken with 
them back to Constantinople most of the vices of the nation they, 
strive to copy, but few of the virtues. It is indeed a curioùs develop- 
ment in the midst of the superstition and apathy of the decaying - 
Ottomans to come across fast young men, who drink, read French 
novels, and frequent the theatres and gambling hells of Pera. Hamdi, 
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however, had a soul above such frivolities, and turned his eleven years 
‘of study in Paris to another account. yo 

In the first place, he has married two French ladies, not together, 
according to the custom of his race, but in proper European ‘sequence, 
one after the demise of the other; in the second place, though he 
speaks and writes French like a Parisian, he has not confined his 
studies to the perusal of Zola and Paul de Kock; in the third place, 
though he scoffs at his religion and does not refuse a glass of wine, 
he has never spent bis days, like a Turk who has had a Parisian 
. education, at those curious establishments in Constantinople which,. 
_ though they have “ Pharmacy ” written over them, do not contain any 

drugs, but provide their customers instead with imitation champagne 
and bad sherry, ostensibly for the benefit of the inner man, but in 
reality because young Turkey does not follow the laws set down for it 
by the Koran. , ; l 
It was during his life in Paris that Hamdi acquired that love for 
art, bric-à-brac, and archæology which has determined his subsequent 
career. On his return from Paris, Edhem Pasha was in power, and 
-naturally wished his son. to-be placed in a position that would ensure 
a prolongation of the family honours and influence. The profession 
first selected was diplomacy, but Hamdi could not endure it, for he 
had a soul above, petty intrigues and the intricacies of the Eastern 
_ Question. Then he was made Prefect of Pera, and occupied this dis- 
tinguished position with equal dissatisfaction to himself and those | 
_ around him; with his cultivation for art and artistic tendencies, his 
duties in this post caused him the acutest misery, and he speaks of - 
this period of his life, when he was an official and surrounded by all 
the attendant ‘worries, as far the most wretched he ever spent. 

Poor Edhem Pasha must have had considerable trouble with his 
sons, for Hamdi’s brother insisted on beconiing a student of natural 
science, which is as equally repugnant to the Turkish character and as 
great a barrier to advancement as that of art. It is difficult to 
imagine anything more hopeless than the prospects of an artist in 
- Turkey, for art in every shape is absent from the race; in fact, to a 

Turk of strict orthodoxy art is positively wrong, for does not the 
Koran say, “ Woe unto him who paints the likeness of a living thing; 
on the Day of Judgment those whom he has depicted will rise up out 
of the grave and ask him for their souls; then, verily! unable to make 
the work of his hands live, will he be consumed in everlasting flames ” ? 
But Hamdi cares no more for this: anathema than he does for that 
which condemns the drinking of wine, and with the exceptional sub- 
* jects at his command he has been able to achieve considerable success. 
Most of his pictures have found their way to France, where he has 
many clients, and where they have commanded satisfactory sums. The 
best represent scenes in the interior of harems, home scenes of Turkish 
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upon. two French ladies to abandon their religion and their country 
and to become the occupants of a harem. Hamdi’s remaining feminine — 
possession is in the shape of a mother-in-law, one of those typical 
Frenchwomen who in their latter days assume magnificent propor- 
tions ; she is usually kept upstairs and not shown to strangers. 

You will be regaled with coffee and cigarettes; you will be shown 
the studio, the picture which has ‘just been finished and the one at 
present occupying the easel; you will admire the ‘many objects of 
vertu in the house ; and you may be shown the apology for a garden 
behind, for, after the fashion of these houses on the Bosphorus, his 
Excellency, does not keep a gardener, but a fisherman, who supplies 
the family table with fish, who sweeps away from the front door the 
snow in winter and the rubbish in summer, and whose talents are so 
distinctly nautical that he cannot, bear the garden any more than his 
master could diplomacy. Finally, Hamdi himself will conduct you to 
the front door, and his profuse thanks at the enchantment given him , 
by your delicate attention in paying him a visit echo around you as 
the door closes, and you can picture to yourself the grimace on his 
Excellency’s face, expressive of relief at your departure, as you 
struggle to catch your steamer through the semi-ruined village of the 
Albanians, jostling against ill-mannered Greeks and black Ethiopian 
women, who for greater security dispose of, their steamer ticket in 
their shoe, and whose one object in life sects to be to conceal their 
ugly faces from the world. 

Such is Hamdi Bey the artist when at honk but Hamdi Bey the 
archeologist, the stern opposer of all research“ except that undertaken 
by himself, the man who waxes into the most furious rage at the very 
mention of the Elgin Marbles reposing in the British Museum, who 
speaks of Mr. Wood, the excavator of the temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
as his bitterest enemy because he succeeded in removing his finds, 
and who says that he will never assist the Germans in getting. 
Jirman again (he knows well that nobody can get a firman without 
his assistance) owing to their perfidious conduct at Pergamos—in this 
form Hamdi appears to us in quite a different aspect. 

In the days when Turkey cared for none of these things and 
allowed her subjects to make lime in their kilns of valuable statues, 
those who exported treasures for preservation.in other countries worked 
a great deed, and even Hamdi Bey is willing to accord to them the 
praise that is their due. “ But,” says Hamdi, “things are now altered. 
I am a Turk, and I care for these things. I have been appointed 
director of the museum at Constantinople, and as long as I live nothing 
more shall be exported. You rich English, French, Americans, may - 
excavate, but it shall be for the embellishment of my museum,” and, 
like a dog with many bones, he refuses to share what he cannot eat 
with the hungry archeologists who are gathered around. There are 
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those who maintain that: he is right, and who say that things.found 
in Turkey should ‘remain in Turkey; but can societies like the 
American Institute, for example, which is prepared to spend thousands 
on an excavation at Babylon, be expected to be content with the 
honour and glory of enriching Hamdi’s museum without acquiring one 
iota for themselves? Furthermore, his Excellency Hamdi Bey is a 
unique individual amongst his race, and a mortal to boot. What 
' guarantee is there that at the end of Hamdi’s career the treasures he 
has amassed in the Seraglio museum will not be turned into lime or 
otherwise maltreatéd ? for there is no one to succeed: him, and no 
other person of authority in the empire who cares the least for what 
he is doing now. Constantinople is certainly not the place for a 
museum under the present régime ; better far that the earth should 
retain her treasures until others rule.in this land and a happier race of 
archeologists can enjoy in peace the results of their labours., 

Over the whole of the Turkish dominions Hamdi Bey, with the 
great influence at his command in high quarters, has constructed a net- 
work of espionage to prevent the exportation of objects of antiquity. 
Turkish kaimacams and moudirs in the provinces are usually to be 
bought for money, and will let you do anything that is against the 
laws provided you are prepared to pay ; but on the subject of antiqui- 
ties they are firm, and rf to allow the exportation of these objects, 
affirming graciously that they are very sorry, that they would be only 
too glad to accept the archwologist’s gold if they dare, é&c. &c., but 
that, it is as much as their place is worth, that his Excellency will 
learn where the things came from, and will insist on their dismissal. 
One of the results of this strict surveillance over antiquities on the part 
of the Turkish Government is that in the provinces people are afraid 
of possessing antiquities of any kind, and if they do not see their way 
to smuggling them out ‘of the country they either bury them again 
or destroy them, for the possession of them will bring trouble. If 
they hand them over to the Government, the men in authority are ` 
sure to think they have more, and persecute them, not so much for 
archeology’s sake as for the favour they will get from Hamdi Bey. 
There is a poor man now in prison for no other fault than that he 
found a, lot of gold coins, and, as he has no means of buying himself 
out of dwrance vile, he will probably stay therefor the-rest of his days. 

From the Sultan, Hamdi has obtained the gift of the old Byzantine 
church of St. Irene within the precincts of the Seraglio, and this is 
now the Imperial Ottoman Museum of Antiquities. It is very quaint, 
and pretty with its many domes and rich blue tiles, and Hamdi’s 
collections of sarcophagi, terra-cottas, statuary, &c., though not of the 
highest order of merit nor well placed or catalogued, look decidedly 


artistic in the niches, deep embrasures, and side aisles of the’ old 
church, 
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From the Sultan, too, he has obtained a handsome sum of money 
for the erection of a new hall for the magnificent set of sarcophagi 
he has lately found in his excavations near Sidon, in Syria. This is 
the great work of his life, and he rouses himself into a perfect fever 
of excitement’ when discussing the subject, imblushingly affirming 
that they will make his museum one of the most important in the 
world and himself one of the most distinguished amongst men. His 
one dread at present is that foreign archeologists should see them 
and publish the results of his labours before he has had time to do so 
himself, and, with the view to baffling them, he has kept his sarco- 
phagi carefully hidden in wooden cases, and if a curious stranger is 
seen prying too closely around them, he is immediately warned off by 
the guardian. 

Beneath the church of St. Irene are the vaults in which Hamdi 
keeps his bones—that is to say, the inscriptions and objects of 
interest which he has not yet had time to study. From all parts of 
the empire he has collected these—from Nicaea, Cyzicus, Mersina, 
_ and Palestine. No one is allowed to look upon them, and if per- 

chance, by a judicious bribe, some enterprising archeologist has 
contrived to penetrate into this vault, heyis hurried on and not 
permitted to copy a single letter. An rican Professor, of anti- 
quarian renown, when on a visit to Cyziqus, found an interesting 
marble with a bas-relief on it and an inscription. On his return to 
Constantinople He informed the director of the museum of what he 
had seen, and his Excellency forthwith had it brought to the capital ` 
and consigned to this vault, Shortly after, the Professor repaired to 
the museum, and, on asking to see the marble in order to verify his 
hurried copy of the inscription, he found it turned upside down, and 
by no means in his power could he obtain another look at the front 
side of the marble. 
In this way we can see pretty nearly what is his Excellency’s 
aim in life.. Money he does not want, for he can get from the 
_ Sultan’s private purse sums sufficient for his purpose. The American 
Minister to the Porte lately asked Hamdi to name any sum he liked 
in return for a liberal firman to execute the excavations which the 
American Institute proposes to make at Babylon, but his Excellency 
politely declined to come to any terms, alleging that H.LH. the 
Sultan was very kind, and that he was not in any immediate want 
of money. What Hamdi’s soul craves for is archeological fame. His 
ambition is to become a second Schliemann, and, for fear that that 
fortunate excavator may stand in his way, he has forbidden him on 
any pretence whatsoever to set foot on the Troad again. Hamdi 
thinks, moreover, that his sarcophagi from Sidon will secure for him 
this desired fame; he darkly hints, though he is afraid to state it 
openly for fear of being laughed at if he is wrong, that one of his 
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sarcophagi, with a battle scene around it, is the tomb of Alexander 
the Great. He has read the satirical remarks on Professor Schlie- 
mann’s numerous bold assertions, and he fears to commit himself in a 
like maniner, so he has had photographs taken of his sarcophagi, which 
he permits passing archeologists who visit him at Conront-Chesméh to 
glance at, and from their numerous suggestions he is building up his 
theories. - 

Although Hamdi Bey may be characterized as somewhat of a dog 
in the manger with regard to archwology, nay, even an obstructionist , 
to scientific research, as many in their bitterness have expressed it, 
nevertheless, every one must have his due, and undoubtedly he has 
done considetable good in preventing the wholesale pillage of the 
mosques and public buildings of Stamboul. Not so long ago a certain 
Pasha of exalted position borrowed a sum of money from a Frenchman, 
and when the time for repayment came he was unable to raise the 
required amount. “But,” said-he, “if I cannot give you money, for 
I have none, I can at least give you a lucrative post—namely, the 
repairing of the tombs of the Sultans, which are in a bad state, and 
you can remove those old tiles which people care for, and replace 
them ‘by modern ones mgde in France.” Needless to say, this post ` 
was willingly accepted, on setting to work the delighted French- 
man discovered, in a vault beneath one of the tombs, a whole heap of 
ancient tiles, which provident Turks of a bygone age had put there 
with a view to restoration, but of the existence of which the Turks of 
this generation were ignorant. Endless cases of valuable tiles were thus 
collected and despatched to France, and, when it was found absolutely 
necessary. to make restorations, cheap new tiles made in France were 
put up, and‘thus did the French creditor make over and over again 
the sum of money he had advanced to the Pasha. The recurrence of 
such an act of depredation is practically impossible under Hamdi’s 
strict supervision. f l : 

A clever imam, however, contrived to outwit the police regulations 
on this point in the following way. He was priest (imam) of a mosque 
some little way up the Golden Horn which was very much ‘out of 
repair. This fact he represented at head-quarters, and obtained an order 
from the evkaf for the repairing of it. The first thing he did was to 
have the whole of the interior whitewashed over, tiles and all, and, 
when all the restorations were completed to his satisfaction, he sent 
for the overseer, whose duty it was to make an inventory of every- 
thing in and about the mosque. This was accordingly done, and the 
mosque was registered as containing.no tiles. The cunning imam then 
kept quiet for about six months until he considered it safe to remove 
by night the tiles from the walls and whitewash the .vacant spaces 
over again; with these treasures he hurried to the shop of some 
friendly antiquity dealer in the bazaars and made his bargain. Such 
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small acts of depredation are of frequent occurrence still, and even 
the astutest director of a museum cannot contend with them. 

Young Turkey has produced many anomalies in these latter days, 
and the stranger who now visits Stamboul is shocked to find so little 
that is traditionally Ottoman existing, yet I think his Excellency 
Hamdi Bey is the greatest anomaly of all, for one would as soon 
expect an artist and an archeologist from amongst the Kaffirs or the 
Hottentots as from amongst the Turks; and if it could be felt that 
any permanent good could result to scientific research, or that eventual 
security for the vast treasures contained in the Ottoman empire could 

, be secured, Hamdi would have the support of every one. As it is, 

‘ enterprise for the time being is paralysed. The Palestine Exploration 
Fund, the American Institute, the French, German, and English 
archeological societies, all make the same complaint. And the future 
is aş dark as the present, unless, by the time Hamdi is gathered to his 
fathers, other rulers are found for Constantinople. 


J. THEODORE BENT, 


TuE TRISH LAND QUESTION AND. TTS 
STATISTICS. 


HE present rent payable by law by the tenants of Ireland is 

not a fair rent. It is an unfair rent. Every eviction in 

Ireland is therefore primd facie an eviction for an unfair rent. eis 

“ In my opinion, the first thing to do is not to coerce these poor 

people into the payment of impossible rents, Your first object ought 

not to be to make it me for the landlords to exact those rents ; 
your first object ought tol be to make those rents fair.” a 

; | ; 


Is this noteworthy statement of Sir William Harcourt’s as to the 
character of Irish rents and of the evictions of Irish tenants, true or 
false? There seems to.exist in many quarters a belief that there is 
available for the protection of every tenant in Ireland an effective 
‘legal remedy against the exaction of an excessive rent, so that, primd 
facie at all events, every tenant evicted for non-payment of a rent for 
which he is legally liable, is to be regarded either as a worthless idler 

. or as a rogue. Whether, then, is this view of the case, or the view 
expressed by Sir William Harcourt, the correct one? Are the rents, 
‘for the payment of which Irish agricultural tenants are legally liable, 
fair rents in the ordinary run of cases, or are they, in the ordinary 
run of cases, excessive ? In other words, when evictions for the non- 
payment of rent take place in Ireland, is the presumption against the 
tenants, or is it in their favour ? 

I purpose in this Paper to examine this question in the light . 
thrown upon it by the Official Reports of the Irish Land Commission. 
As regards Sir William Harcourt’s words, which set forth so definitely 

' one of the two conflicting views upon the point in question, I should 
perhaps explain that I have transcribed them merely as expressing 


* Speech of Sir William Harcourt in the H ; ' ; 
Eea ODE ii ouse of Comman 25th of March, 1887, 
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a definite statement of that view. I have no thought of resting on 
Sir William Harcourts authority, and so of pressing his statement of 
opinion here by way of argument, Perhaps even it may be said that 
I should not be warranted in doing so, inasmuch as the state of the 
law, so forcibly protested against by him, has, in one important 
respect, been modified since his protest was made. But this does not 
substantially affect the matter. The modification so made was one 
that is manifestly insufficient to meet the exigencies of thé case, and 
that, indeed, was altogether wide of the aim of the remedial legisla- 
tion demanded bythe state of facts which led to the law being modi-. 
fied at all. If, then, the point were in any way relevant here, I 
could without difficulty show that the quotation of Sir William 
Harcourt’s opinion, as a statement of opinion, still holds good. The 
question, however, is not of opinions, but of facts. Those facts, 
fortunately, are on official record, and the record—the series of the 
Official Reports of the Irish Land Commission—lies open for examina- 
tion to all. Are the facts of the case, then, fairly stated in the words 
of Sir William Harcourt’s speech? If they are, as I am satisfied 
the official figures show them “to be, it is not easy to see on what 
grounds the legislature can any longer shirk the urgent duty of 
altering the law in the direction, and to the gextent, indicated by Sir 
William Harcourt’s comment. 


The main work of the Irish Land Congfission i the fixing of 
“fair rents.” Have the rents, then, that Wro hy; at before the 
Commission for adjudication, been, as a rife; ju cially upheld as 
“fair”? Or have they, as a rule, bee judigally set aside as 
not ‘ fair” ? e ; 

Before entering’ upon an examination the actual results of 
the working of the Commission, I should fish at least briefly to 
notice two fundamental points, For, in th@ minds of persons who 
have not happened to becqme ` acquainted with the exceptional 
character of the relation of landlord and tenant in Ireland—and 
amongst English readers there must be many ‘such—a, serious pre- 
liminary question may very, naturally arise. Why, it may be asked, 
should the fixing of rent in Ireland be the subject of legislative in- . 
terference at all? Why should “ freedom of contract” be interfered 
with, and rent be fixed by the authority of a Court, instead of this 
matter being left to landlord and tenant to settle it between them- 
selves, as a matter of bargain, in the ordinary way? Granted, even, 
that under a.system of free contracts, things might turn out better 
-for the landlords, and that they might obtain higher rents for their 
lands, why should they not be at liberty to do so? Why, in other 
words, should not an Irish landlord be as free as any other subject 
of her eae to “do as he likes with his own”? 
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If I cared to shirk these questions, I might fairly pass them by, 
as in no way involved in the topic with which I have proposed to 
‘myself to deal. The system of fixing agricultural rents in Ireland by 
public authority, instead of leaving them to be regulated by the process 
of “free contract,” has long since been established by an Act of the 
Imperial Legislature. I am not now concerned with a defence of the 
policy of that Act. It has been in operation for seven years. Iam 
not aware that its repeal is advocated, or contemplated, by any party 
in the State. My present purpose is simply to ascertain and to set 
forth, at least in their main outlines, the results of its working. Have 
the decisions of the Courts which administer this Act been such as to 
show that the rents of agricultural holdings in-Ireland are, generally 
speaking, fair? Or have they been such as to show that those rents 
are, generally speaking, excessive? All this is clearly independent 
of ‘the fundamental question of public policy, Was it wise or right to 
bring into existence any such means of testing whether those rents 
were fair or not? With that question I am at present in no way 
-concerned. Yet, as it may suggest itself, I do not wish to pass it by 
unnoticed. 

In reference, then, to the plea that the establishment of a tribunal 
like that of the Land} Commission, armed with authority to fix the 
terms on which lettings{of agricultural land shall be made in Ireland, 
isan unwarrantable intdrference with the landlord’s right to “do as he 
likes with his own,” i$ may be useful to note that this plea rests 
mainly upon the totall erroneous assumption, that the existing pro- 
perty in agricultural Ifd in Ireland is to be ee as exclusively 
the property of the lan ford. 

The legislature, in t , éstablishment of the Irish Land Commission 
with jurisdiction to fixfbhe “fair rents” of agricultural holdings, has 
simply recognized an @§xisting fact—namėly, that, as a rale, the 
property in an agricuWural holding in Ireland is not by any means 
exclusively the property of the Jandloxd, the tenant also having an 
ownership in it, inasmuch as there is a portion of that property—a 
portion, in many instances, by no means inconsiderable—which has 
been brought into existence solely by his toil and by the toil of his - 
predecessors in title. 

This “dual ownership” of Irish agricultural land is one of the 
fundamental facts of the Irish Land Question. It is impossible, 
in the discussion of the question, to find a common ground of argu- 
ment between those who start from a recognition of this fact, and 
those’ who disregard it or are ignorant of it. Persons who have 
not some personal knowledge of the peculiarity of the relation of 
landlord and tenant in Ireland in this respect, usually take it for 
granted that no such peculiarity exists. Or, rather, they do not 
advert to this matter at all. ‘They have before their minds, as they 
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have frequently before their eyes, in England and elsewhere, a totally 
different system of land tenure, a system in which, as between land- 
lord and ‘tenant, the land is the exclusive property of the “ landlord,” 
the “‘tinant” being merely the hirer of it. Assuming, then, as they 
do, that the same is the case in Ireland, they not unnaturally form 
their judgments and their reasonings about the: letting of an Irish 
farm, as they would judge and reason about the hiring of a piano or 
about the letting of a house. 

Now this, like most of the points which I shall touch upon in 
this Paper, is to be dealt with, not by argument, but by the state- 
ment of facts. In this instance, too, as in the others to which 
I refer, the facts of the case are unquestionable. As regards the 
present point, I transcribe the following statement of them from the 
Report of the Commission of Inquiry, known as the “Devon” Com- 
mission, which was appointed by Sir Robert (eel, so far back as 1843. 
This Commission, composed exclusively o: į representatives of the - 
landlord interest, reported as follows :— 


“Tt is well known that in England and Scotlé 
a farm for, letting, he finds it necessary to pro 
with necessary farm-buildings, for_the proper 
He puts the gates and fences in good order, a 
great part of the burden of keeping the building: 
and thé rent is fixed with reference to this state§#f things. Such at least is 
generally the case, although special contracts inay occasionally be made, 
varying the arrangement between landlord and tenant. 

“ In Ireland the case is wholly different. ... . : 

“It is admitted on all hands that, according to the general practice in 
Treland, the landlord neither builds dwelling-houses, nor farm offices, nor 
puts fences, gates, &e., in good order. The cases where a landlord does any of 
these things are the exception. , f 

‘“In most cases, whatever is done in the way of building or fencing is 
done by the tenant; and in the ordinary language of the country, dwelling- 
houses, farm-buildings, and even the making of fences, are described by the 
general word ‘improvement, which is thus employed to denote the necessary 
adjuncts to a farm, without which in England or in Scotland no tenant would 
be found to rent it.” * 










d, before a landlord offers 
de a suitable farm-house, 
hanagement of the farm. 
l he takes upon himself a 
n-repair during the term; 


In further illustration of this fundamental point, I may add 
the expressive words of Mr. O’Connor Morris, writing as Special 
Commissioner to the Times in 1868-9. On the then existing state 
of the law as to-the tenants’ “ improvements,” Mr. O'Connor Morris 
observes :-— 


“In Ireland, where, in most cases, what is done in the way of improving 
the soil is done by the tenant, not by the Jandlord, and where the tenant 
in the majority of instances has not risen to the status of a free contractor, 
the law is in the highest degree unfair ; it refuses to protect what really is the 
property of the tenant, added to the holding, and exposes it to wnredressed 
confiscation.” t . 

i * “Devon Commission Digest,” vol. ii., pp. 1122-1. 
t “ Letters to the Times,” p, 148, f 
VOL. LIV. 3D ` 
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It was mainly to put a stop to this system of “ unredressed con- 


-fiscation,” then in full vigour, that the Land Act of 1881, with its 


machinery for fixing “ fair rents” by public authority, was passed by 
the legislature. The principle of the Act, in this section of its opera- 
tion, was the eminently just one that the amount of the ‘“ fair'rent ” 
to be paid for any holding should be determined, not by the actual 
value of the holding as it stands, but by the extent of the landlord’s 
“ interest” or property in it, as distinct from the ‘interest ” or property 
of the tenant. ‘‘The Curt,” are the words of the Act, “ after hear- 
ing the parties, and havi g regard to the interests of the landlord and 
tenant respectively . . . Yi may determine what is such fair rent.” - 

There is no question, | i rea of any transfer of property from one in- 
dividual to another, or igh one class to another. The policy of the Act 
was simply to give legal } ‘rotection to property previously inprotegted 
by the law, and conseque} tly open to “ unredressed confiscation.” 

As Mr. Bright put {*e case, in his great speech on the second 
reading of the Land Bill 


“ Hon. members assum¢¥that we are giving a great deal to the tenant, 

and that we are. taking a$ this without compensation from the landlord 
. If you complain tt the Bill gives too much to the tenants, and 
takes all that it does give, Wom the landlords, I should make this answer :— 

“ If, at this moment, alfthat the tenants have done were gone, and all 
that the landlords have ‘dor were left, that is the sort of map I should very 
much like to see, for tts publication would finish this discussion in five minutes. 
If that were to take place, if all that the tenants have done were swept off 
the soil, and all that the landlords have done were left upon it, the land would 
be as bare of house and barn, fences and cultivation, as it was in pre-historic 
times. Jt would be as bare as an American prairie where the Indian now 
roams and where the white man has never trod. 

“ I believe, and I think I am within the mark, that nine-tenths, excluding 
the towns, of course, of all that is to be seen on the farm land of Ireland—the 
houses, barns, fences, and whatever you call cultivation, or freeing land from 
the wilder ness—have been placed there by the labour of the tenantry of Ireland, 
and not at the expense of the landlords.” * 






The Courts of the Land Commission, then, in so far as they have 
reduced the rental of Ireland, have in no way interfered with property 
to which the landlords can be regarded as having any equitable 


l _ claim. They have merely, in this exercise of, their jurisdiction, 


done something, but only something, towards checking a system of 
& unredressed confiscation.” . 


` 


So far for the alleged interference of the legislature with 
the right of Irish landlords “to do as they like with their own.” 
Now, as to the further allegation, of interference with “freedom of 
contract.” Why, it may possibly be asked, should not Irish tenants 
have been left to protect their property themselves, as a matter of 


* “ Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates” (May 9, 1881), vol. 261, pp- 105-106. 
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bargain between tenant and landlord? Why should “freedom of 


contract” have been interfered with? The answer to this question is 
an exceedingly simple one. There is no interference with “ freedom 
of contract” in the case. “ Freedom of contract” cannot be interfered 
with where it does not exist ; and, in at all events the great majority 
of cases, between landlord and tenant in Ireland, ‘freedom of con- 
tract” practically has no existence. 

On this point also the case of the tenants has passed beyorid the 
stage in which it could need the support of argument. The Land 
Act of 1881 was not introduced until the necessity for legislating on 
the lines followed out in its general policy had been established by 
the Report of a Royal Commission, the ‘‘ Bessborough ” Commission 
of the preceding year. That Commission, in recommending that the 
fixing of rent should be taken ont of-the hands ‘of the landlord and 
tenant, and transferred to the jurisdiction of a public Court, naturally 
took" into account this diffculty about ‘‘ freedom of contract.” The 
Report. dealt with the matter as follows :— A 


“Tt appears from the evidence that the Land Act of 1870... . has 
failed to afford [the tenant-farmers of Ireland] adequate security, par- 
ticularly in protecting them against occasional and unreasonable increases 
of rent. On some estates, and particularly on some recently acquired, rents 
have been raised .... to an excessive degree, nottonly as compared with the 
value of the land, but even so as to absorb the profit of the tenants’ improve- 

ments. .... 

" “ When rent is raised, although the rise. . .-. may deprive the tenant of 
the benefit of his own improvements, although it may make it difficult for 
him to get a living on the farm, he must submit. The evidence shows that, 
under a system of gradual small increases of rent, tenants have submitted long 
past the point at which they consider themselves to be unfairly rented. . . . 

“ The proposal for settling disputes as to rent . . . . by authority in any 
form will appear to many a still greater innovation than the proposal [also 
made by the Commission] to give yearly tenants a secure tenure. 

“ The proposal is sometimes spoken of as if it were analogous to the 
attempts, so often made in the middle ages, to fix the rate of wages, or the 
price of commodities, by legislation. . . . . 

“ The principle is invoked of freedom of contract ; and it is asked whether 
in this case alone there exists an exception to the principles which have been 
established by political economists, as infallible guides to legislation in pro- 
moting the wealth of a community. 

“ On this subject of freedom of contract we have a few words to say. 

“The proposal of settling rent by authority is undoubtedly inconsistent 
with the ideal freedom of contract, which the Act of 1860 postulates, and 
which is by many imagined to exist. That ideal pictures the landlord as pos- 
sessor, and the tenant as desirous of possession, bargaining together and 
coming to an agreement by which the landlord’s possession is transferred, 
under certain conditions of proper cultivation, rent payment, and ultimate 
restitution, to the tenant. 

“But what are the facts? It is, in the large majority of cases, the tenant, 
and not the landlord, who is, and has been for years, in possession of the 
holding. The process of bargaining may end, and under the Land Act of 
1860 it is bound to end, unless the tenant submits to the landlord’s demands, 
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with a dispossession of the tenant by the landlord, against which there is no 
resistance possible, and no appeal. 

“ An ejected farmer in Ireland has nothing to turn to, except the chance 
of purchasing another holding; the offers of which are limited, and the 
prices high. Not to come to terms with his landlord means for him to leave 
his home, to leave his employment, to forfeit the inheritance of his fathers, 
and, to some extent, the investment of his toil, and to sink at once toa 
; lower plane of physical comfort and social rank.: It is no matter to him 

of the chaffer of the market, but almost of life and.death. The farmer 
bargains with his landlord, under sentence of losing his living if the bargain 
goes off— 


ser You take my life when you do take the-means 
By which I live.’ 


“We grant that it would be inexpedient to interfere with freedom of 
contract between landlord and tenant, if freedom of contract really existed; 
but freedom of contract in the case of the majority of Irish tenants, large and 
small, does not really exist.” * 

These, then, are the solid foundations on which the policy of the 
legislature, in -its interference by public authority between landlord 
and tenant in Ireland, rests: there is, on the tenants’ side, a property 
of enormous value to be protected—a property, the protection of 
which against confiscation by the landlords, the tenants, as subjects 
of the Crown, are unquestionably entitled to claim; and there is no 
other means of standing between this property and a system of 
“unredressed confiscation,” than that of legally protecting it by the 
authority of a public court. 

It is, I regret, necessary for me to add that neither as to the first 
“of these points, nor as to the second, has the Land Act of 1881 
attained, even approximately, the object of its enactment. To some 
-of the chief causes of this failure it will scarcely be possible within 
the limits of this Paper to make more than a very brief allusion. To 
-one of them, however, I shall be able to direct attention in some- 
‘what full detail. “ Freedom of contract,” in the landlords’ sense of 
the term, has unfortunately been allowed to secure a foothold even 
within the jurisdiction of the Land Commission. Its disastrous in- 
fluence has made itself widely felt. In no fewer than 90,000 cases, 
out of a total of 180,000 dealt with under the Land Act down to the 
issue of the last yearly Report of the Commission, the tenants have 
been dealt with under this still surviving fiction, and have so been 

` deprived, in very notable measure, of the protection which it was the 
anent of that Act to afford. . 


We may now proceed to the examination of the Official Returns 
of the Irish Land Commission. Those Returns, or rather a number 
of extracts from them, have recently been the subject of some dis- 
cussion in this REVIEW. 

' Mr. Michael Davitt, in introducing a somewhat detailed exami- 

* ich of the (Bessborough) Commission,” paragraphs 19, 21 and 48. 
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nation of a number of cases dealt with in them, expressed grave doubt 
as to whether the extent to which the exaction of excessive rents 
prevailed in Ireland has been at all adequately realized in England. 
“ General averages,” he said, “do not convey to the public any such 
vivid impression as the statement of the facts in a few cases is calcu- 


lated to do.” With a view, then, of remedying the defect, he set forth 


in detail a not inconsiderable number of cases in which the reductions - 


effected under the authority of the Commission amounted to 30, 40, 50, 
and, in some inStances, 60 per cent,” 

This method, however, of ‘dealing with the subject has since been 
protested against by another writer, Mr. George Wyndham, in the 
course of a somewhat discursive criticism,t in which, while treating 
almost with’ ridicule Mr. Davitt’s method of dealing with Irish 
statistics, he gives, as I have already shown,ł abundant proof that, 
whatever grounds of justification there may be for the peculiar tone 
in which he discharges the office of critic, accuracy in statement un- 
doubtedly is not one of them.§ 

In the estimation of Mr. Wyndham, “it is hard, at any rate for 
the ordinary Saxon mind, to understand how an impression of extent 


* “The Irish Landlords’ Appeal for Compensation,” by Michael Davitt, CONTEM- 
PORARY REVIEW, April 1888, pp. 595-598. i 

t “Mr. Davitt’s Treatment of Irish Statistics,” by George Wyndham, CONTEM- 
PORARY REVIEW, May 1888, pp. 661-671. 

$ “ Mr. George Wyndham’s Treatment of Irish Statistics,” CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
September 1888, pp. 446-460. 

§ It is right for me to notice the fact that the October number of this REVIEW 
contains a reply from Mr. Wyndham to my criticism on his former Paper. I have 
read the reply with some attention. I do not see that it calls for any formal re- 
joinder. 

So far as I have succeeded in following Mr. Wyndham’s observations, he does not 
seem to question the correctness of any statement of mine as to the extent of the 
reductions effected by the Land Commission, or under its jurisdiction, in Irish rents. 
I have no desire to press the matter beyond that point. As for the statements in his 
former Paper, to which I called attention, gravely misleading statements as I cannot 
but regard them, he is clearly of opinion that they are in no way inconsistent witb 
what I have shown to be the facts of the case—except, indeed, in one instance, where, 
as he now proclaims, his main object was not so much to state facts, as to write a 
“parody.” With this presentment of his case he is, it would seem, fully satisfied, 
I have no desire to interfere with his feeling of satisfaction. I have had no con- 
cern whatever with Mr. Wyndham’s statements except in so far as I was aware 
that they had given rise to an exceedingly erroneous view of the results of the work- 
ing of the Irish Land Act in its effect upon Irish rents. That erroneous view I deemed. 
it of some importance to displace before undertaking to deal with the case by way of 
direct statement in the present Paper. Mr. Wyndham’s ‘ Reply” gives the most 
resol evidence that the obstacle which I aimed at removing no longer obstructs 
the way. 

But Í must make one protest. Only in one point of his reply does Mr. Wyndham 
seem to me to find substantial fault with any of my statements in reference to his 
Paper. In this one instance he is clearly under a misapprehension. I refer to the 
case of the alleged increase of 168°3 per cent. in the rents in the County of Fer- 
managh—“ the fact,” as he called it, that this increase had taken place and is recordet 
in an official statement which “ exhibits the effect of the decisions by the Land Com- 
mission from the 25th of May 1883 to the 21st of August 1887!” Mr. Wyndham 
writes as if I had alleged that the “ figure” representing this marvellous increase was 
not to be found in the Official Report, and that it had been arrived at by him as the 
result of some erroneous computation of his own. Now I made no such allegation. 
On the contrary, J stated in my paper with the utmost possible distinctness that the figure 
in question is given in the Oficial Report. Leven quoted it from the Report myself. I 
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kd 
can be better conveyed by preferring a statement of individual cases 
to one of averages.” He suggests, indeed, that “a clue to the 
mystery may lie in the word ‘ vivid?” “By a ‘vivid impression, ” he 
adds, with characteristic sharpness, “ we are, possibly, to understand 
one which does not tally with the facts of the case.” , 
Mr. Wyndham’s anxiety to seek shelter in statements of “ average ” 
.teductions is, no doubt, intelligible. An average reduction is an 
abstract thing. The “ordinary Saxon mind” is much more likely 
to be moved by the statement of actual concrete facts. 

Ihave just now opened at random one of the earliest returns 
issued by-the Land Commission. I find there the case of a tenant in 
the County of Dublin whose rent, when he appealed to the Court for 
protection, stood at £13 2s. 9d. The fair rent was judicially fixed 
at £8 2s. 9d. This was a reduction of over 38 per cent. On the 
next page, which deals with the County of Kildare, I find a rent 
reduced from £2 5s 8d. to £1 8s.—also a reduction of over 88 per cent. 
On the next page again, which deals with the same county, I find a 
rent reduced from £20 12s. to £12—a reduction of over 41 per cent. 

It can hardly be necessary to add that for those two counties, 
within the period covered by the Return, the “average” rate of 
reduction was decidedly less than the rate of the reductions actually 
` effected in those three cases. It was, practically, only 15 per cent. ` 

I have no intention of entering upon a discussion as to the 

relative importance of statements of averages and of statements 





showed, indeed, that, as a matter of fact, no such increase as was indicated by that 
figure, or no increase in the most distant way approaching toit, bad taken place. But, 
as regards Mr. Wyndham’s quotation of the figure from the Report, I made no allega- 
tion that he had in any way tampered with it. 

What I complained of, as I am sure every reader of my paper knows, was that this 
figure, which is given in the Report under one heading, was quoted by Mr. Wyndhim 
as if it. had been given under a totally different one. I complained simply of his 
statement that the Table in which the figure occurs is one that ‘exhibits the effects 
of the decisions by the Land Commission in the County of Fermanagh from the 25th of 
May 1883 to the 21st of August 1887,"—a statement for which there is no foundation 
whatever in the Official Report, as, of course, there is no foundation for it in fact. 

Mr. Wyndham does not seem to understand that a charge of inaccuracy made 
against a writer for his treatment of statistics is not necessarily refuted by his showing 
that he did not tamper with any-“ figures ” in transcribing them from the documents 
from which he professed to quote. A writer of his experience ought to know that 
accuracy in such a case implies two things:—first, that the “figures” are correctly 
stated, and then, that they are quoted as indicating what they really indicate in the 
document from which the quotation is made. ‘ j 

Throughout my Paper I advanced many charges of inaccuracy. In none of them 
did I allegerthat Mr. Wyndham had tampered with any of his “ figures.” I merely 
pointed out that figure after figure had been quoted by him from the Official Reports 
as indicating one thing, whereas in point of fact in those Reports every one of the 
figures so quvted indicated something totally different. i 

He now writes:—“ I may perhaps be allowed to take this opportunity of pointing 
out that although this charge [of inaccuracy] is persistently brought forward through- 
out the whole of Dr. Walsh’s article, in no case has he been able to indicate a figure 
incorrectly rendered by me.” 3 

I think J sm fully justified in saying that this very irrelevant observation would find 
a much motc appropriate place in a “ parody” than ina “ reply.” 
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of individual facts. One point, however, seems clear. It is not 
the “average” landlord nor “ average” rents that figure in those 
troublesome cases which so frequently result in eviction. Mr. 
Wyndham, in his chivalrous championship of Irish landlordism, may 
naturally be embarrassed by the “ vividness” of the impression apt to 
be made upon the ordinary Saxon mind by the disclosure of the 
figures officially recorded in reference to cases of the class in 
question. But he will find it hard to remove that impression from. 
any ordinary mind, whether Celtic or Saxon, by his mere allegation 
that the impression, vivid as it may be, “ does not exactly tally with 
the facts of the case.” 

That, on the contrary, it tallies with those facts with rigorous 
mathematical accuracy, is, from the nature of the case, manifest. Not’ 
so the impression made by Mr. Wyndham’s statements of averages. 
Statements of averages are, no doubt, good and useful in their way. 
But in such a case as this, they will turn out unsafe guides if it be 
not borne in, mind that they are based upon the things that are done 
in the green wood, as well as upon those that are done in the dry. 
If a statement of the average of the reductions is to convey an 
accurate, as well as a vivid impression, the average taken must be 
that of the reductions effected in the cases of the particular class that 
` is in question. The average death-rate bf England is an impor- 
tant item in English statistics. But it would not be a very useful 
guide as to the average death-rate of the infant, or of the aged,. 
classes of the population. So, too, a statement of the average 
rate of the reductions judicially effected on the rentals of Irish land- 
lords, good, bad, and indifferent, is calculated to convey anything but 
an accurate impression of the extent of the exactions levied upon their 
unhappy tenants by that class of landlords whose merciless treatment 
of their tenantry lies at the root of so much that is diseased in the 
social state of Ireland. It is clear at all events that if such a method 
of statement is to be adopted, if the righteous are to be made a 
ransom for the wicked, and the upright for the transgressor, the 
fact that this is being done should be kept clearly in view. 

Not losing sight of this point, then, we may, to some extent, 
fall in with Mr. ‘Wyndham’s view by examining, at all events in the 
first instance, the Tables set forth in the Yearly Reports of the Com- 
mission. These Tables, of necessity, deal, not with individual cases, 
but with aggregate results. 

Each Report contains a number of such Tables. Of these, seven 
may, in this investigation, be taken as of some importance. They 
show, for each year, the results of the working of the Land Act 
in all the cases in which rents have been fixed by any of the 
various methods of procedure established or sanctioned by the . 
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Commission. The various classes of Judicial Rents thus tabulated, 
are as OERE :— 


I. Higats fixed by the Sub- Commissions on a judicial hearing of 
the cases in Court ; 


II. Rents fixed by Aae between Landlords and Tenants, 
the Agreements being lodged with the Commission ; 

II. Rents fixed by the County Courts on a judicial hearing of 
the cases in Court ; 

IV. Rents fixed by Agreements between Landlords and Tenants, 
the Agreements being lodged in the County Courts ; 

V. Rents fixed by the Commission on the Reports of Valuers 
appointed upon the application of Landlords and Tenants ; 

VI. Rents fixed by Arbitration, and the Awards recorded in the 
Court of the Land Commission ; 


VII. Rents fixed by Arbitration, and the Awards recorded in.the 
County Courts. 


It may be well to keep in view the following statement of the 
total number of ‘cases dealt with under each of these methods, from 
the passing of the Land he in August 1881 down to the issue of 
the last published Report of the Commission in August 1887 :— 


I. Sub-Commission Judicial Rents . : . 84,158. 
II. Rents by Agreement lodged with Commission . 84,672 
III. County Courts Judicial Rents ` i ; 7,640 
IV. Rents by Agreement lodged with County Courts 6,488 
V. Valuers’ Rents . . 839 

© VI. Rents by Arbitration hwnd Da ae Com- 
mission. - ' 21 

VII. Rents by Aroen Award lodged wath County 
Courts 4 à : za 5 2 
Total : d . 188,820 


Now, beginning with the first year of the working of the Act, 
and taking, in the first instance, the cases dealt with under the first of 
these methods of procedure, we find, at the Very outset of our inves- 
tigation, that the judicial proceedings of the year resulted in a 
practically universal condemnation of the rents brought into Conrt 
for adjudication. 

In this first year (1881- -2), 11,929 cases were. sodicated upon, 
with the following result :—- 


a 
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TABLE (L) SHOWING THE Cases IN WHICH Farr RENTS WERE JUDI- 
CIALLY FIXED BY THE SuB-COMMISSIONS DURING THE YEAR 
ENDED THE 21st AvuGusT 1882. 














Province. Number; of Former Rents.* ae eens 
Ulster £101,088 £78, 254 22°6 per cent. 
Leinster 80,872 66,291 180 y, 
Connaught 28,572 22,644 207 3 
Munster . 105,578 83,967 205 a» 
IRELAND . £316,111 £251,158 20:5 per cent. 











The following Table shows in similar form the reductions effected 
by the decisions of the Sub-Commissions for the four first’ years of 
the working of the Act :— 


TABLE (II.) SHOWING THE CASES IN WHICH FAIR RENTS WERE JUDI- 


CIALLY FIXED BY THE SuB-CoMMISSIONS DURING 


or Four Years ENDED 2lsT ‘Aucusr 1885, 








THE PERIOD 




















f+ - ___—— 
pone, | gbero | omer, | paaa | eat 
Ulster 33,848 £568,080 £450,381 20°7 per cent. 
` Leinster 8,699 278,734 229,032 17°8 
Connaught 20,076 228,757 182,707 2071 35 
Munster 14,697 460,190 875,222 18-4 ï 
IRELAND . 77,820 £1,585,762 £1,237,343 19:4 per cent. 
—— 


I have grouped together the four first years of the working of the 
Act, for a reason very obvious to all who have any knowledge, even 
in general outline, of the statistics of the Irish Land Commission. 
The record of the work of the Commission naturally divides itself into 
three sections. Of these, the first coincides with the period of four 
years, 1881-5, hitherto considered;f the second coincides with the 
year 1885-6; and the third, on which the work has now entered, 
began with the year 1886-7. 


* It may be well to state here, once for all, that for the convenience of tabular 
arrangement, the shillings and pence are omitted in this and in all similar cases. The 
totals at foot of the columns are taken (with the omission of shillings and pence) from 
the Tables in the Official Reports. 

t The official year of the Land Commission dates from the 22nd of August in one 
year to the 21st of August in the year following. In considering the Official Reports, 
and comparing them one with another, it is, of course, desirable to follow this arrange- 
ment of the year, 3 
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During the first of these periods, as we have seen, the rate of 
` reduction was substantially uniform. During the third, or present, 
period also, it is substantially uniform; but, as we shall see, this new 
uniform rate of reduction is a very different one from the former, the 
percentage of reduction being now much greater. During the short 
intermediate period—the .year 1885-6, which, as the. returns clearly 
show, was a year of transitign—the rate of reduction varied con- 
siderably, its general tendency being to increase, from the lower rate 
of the former period to the higher rate of the latter. 
The general lines of this division may be seen from the following 
figures :— 5 
TABLE (IIL) SHOWING THE AVERAGE RATE OF THE JUDICIAL REDUCTION 
OF RENTS. FOR ALL IRELAND BY THE SuB-CoMMISSIONS IN THE 
VARIOUS YEARS OF THE WORKING OF THE Land Act oF 1881. 























Official Years. Average Rate of Reduction. 

1881-2 20° 53 per cent. 

1882-3 . - 195 5 

1883-4 >. 187 3 

1884-5 } isi 3 
1st Period, 1881-5 l 19:4 per cent. 
2nd Period, 1885-6 241 per cent. 
8rd Period (beginning) 1886-7- : 31:3 per cènt. 





From a combination of causes, unnecessary to enumerate here, the. 
number of cases adjudicated upon during, the first years of the working 
of the Act was largely in excess ofthe number adjudicated upon in 
the years that followed. This is a point of primary importance to be 
kept in view in the’ consideration of the general averages of results, 
Mr. Wyndham very naturally abstains from calling attention to the 
noteworthy distinction that separates the first period from the later 
oues. He deals, in fact, with years and with periods as he,deals with 
landlords. To use a legal phrase, though not precisely in the legal 
sense, he throws them into hotch-potch. Keeping altogether out of 
sight the broad lines of separation that mark off the three successive 
periods one from another, he endeavours to concentrate the attention 
of his readers on what he calls the “prominent and truly important” 
feature, that the average reduction effected by the decisions of the Sub- 
Commissions, throughout the entire period of six years ended August 
1887, does not exceed ‘20-1 per cent.” 

Now a much more truly prominent and important feature of the 
case is: that which is disclosed in the following figures. From these 










re pre e 5 ` 
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e seen of how little practical importance, in the present 


figures it will 
irs, is Mr. Wyndham’s general hotch-potch average 


position of aff 
result, 


TABLE (IY) SHOVING THE NUMBER OF CASES ADJUDICATED UPON BY THE 
Sus-CommigSIONS IN THE THREE PERIODS ALREADY SPECIFIED ; 
with THE BAGGREGATES or THE FORMER RENTS AND OF THE 
JUDICIAL REQNTS ; AND THE RESPECTIVE RATES oF REDUCTION. 


















Judicial Rate of 
Period. a, of +| Former Rents. Pair Ren ts. Reduction. 
—_—— eo hres Se aE ES eee ae 
~“ i 1-5 77,320 | £1,535,762 | £1,287,343 | 194 per cent. 
oa 1885-0 2,933 65,817 49,918 |41 n 
Third n 1886-7 3,905 76,407 52431 |313 p 
3? D 
ect eee 
1881-7 * £1,677,987 | £1,839,703 | 20'1 per cent. 





out still mogye Clearly the distinction of the three successive 
al character of the intermediate period leading 
hird, I add the following statement of the 
rates of reduction during the three years, 
first period), 1885-6 (the year of transi- 
year of the currént period.) 


To bring m 
periods, and the transitio! 
from the first into the 
highest and lowest month 
1884-5 (the last year of th 
tion), and 1886-7 (the first 


Tanne (J SAOWING THE HIGHEST AND Lowest MONTHLY RATES OF 
REDUCTION DURING THE THREE ‘YEARS, 1884-5, 1885-6, anp 1886-7. 


Ale Na oy eS POR ee a a a eee a 











Year or Haltyear. f ls) Rate of Highest Monthly. Rate of 
1884-5 * 16°6 per cent. 21°8 per cent. 
1885-6 First Half-year 167 A 263 n 
1885-6 Second Half-year . 259 ee 29°6 + 
1886-7 ; 26:3 ee 35°0 A 


H 





* _ n . 

From Mr. Wyndham’s general) statement that, “for the six years 
ending August 1887,” the percentage of reduction given by the 
Sub-Commissions has been but 20:1, persons not specially acquainted 
with the facts of the.case might easily draw some very erroneous 
conclusions, They might, for instance, form the opinion that, 
whilst a reduction, say, of 25 per cent., sought for by the tenants on 
a particular estate, may perhaps be within the limits of moderation, ae as 
\ ; O p? 

* In this and in all similar cases, the figures in the last line of the Table are taken 
from the latest issued yearly Official Report, that for 1886-7. They represent the true 
totals of the various items for the six years. Some few duplicate entries having been 
made in some óf the earlier returns, there is in some few cases a slight divergence 


between the true totals thus given and the totals arrived at by the addition of the 
figures in the various columns, 
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an application for a notably larger reduction, say, of 35 for 40 per cent., 
may at once be set down, almost without inquiry, as ex bravagant; and 
that a tenant evicted for non-payment of rent who hid declared his 
inability to pay his rent unless at such a reduction isf to be recarded 
as a good-for-nothing grumbler, entitled neither to c = 
his landlord nor to sympathy from the public. Bu 
seen to standin a very different light when the factẸ is made known 
that Mr. Wyndham’s average of 20-1 per cent. is based, in very great 
measure, upon a state of things which, so far as regards any practical 
bearing that it could have upon any case now oc urring in Ireland 
might as well have existed in the ancient days off the Brehon code. ý 

Tt is for this reason that I have deemed it im#fhortant to set forth 
in the clearest possible light, the broad ling of distinction that 
separates the period commencing. with the year 1886-7 from those 
that preceded it. ` i 

I now. subjoin a Table, showing in detail tl 


© rates of r : 
the year 1886—7 :-— of reduction for 


` 


RENTS WERE J UDICIALLY 
THE FEAR ENDED Jar 


TABLE (VI.) SHOWING THE CASES IN WHICH FAIR 
FIXED BY THE SuB-CoMMISSIONS DURIN 
Aucust, 1887. i 























i 
fi 
Province. Nisee. | Former Rents.)<| pair Kents, | Reduction. 
f 
= 
Ulster. : : 983 £12,436 : £9,513 23°5 per cent. 
. Leinster . . ; . 84 26,821 ' 17,181 347 “i 
Connaught ; 3 1,289 _ 17,189 10,958 86:2 sy 
Munster . : P 739 20,460 14,778 277 A 
IRELAND . ; A 8,905 76,407 £52,431 313 per cent. 





The official returns furthermore show that in fourteen counties the 
average rate of reduction for the. year was over 80 per cent. and that 
in two out of the four provinces of Ireland it was over 34 per cent. 
The following are the exact figures of the average rate of reduction in 
each case :— ; 


In Kilkenny . . 88:4 per cent. In Galway e . 8BT2 per cent. 

» King’s County . 386 ,„ : » Leitrim . . 89:3 FF 

» Longford . . 403 E » Roscommon » 861 3 

» Louth : . 358 B » BNgo., . . 8t7 i 

» Queen’s County. 853 p » Kerry. ; . BIAL $ 

» Wicklow . a BT y s » Watefford . . 3826 $ 

» Mayo. ., ao 319 p 3 Carlow . . 401, 
PROVINCE OF LEINSTER, 347 per cent. PROVINCE OF CONNAUGHT, 36'2 per cent. 


I may here observe that Mr. Davitt, in the portion of his paper in 
which he gives prominence to a, number of individual cases in which 
large reductions were judicially effected, seems to me by no means to 
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have done justice to the overwhelming strength of the’ case disclosed 
by the Official Returns. With characteristic straighforwardness he 
states in his Paper that the individual cases so put forward by him 
have been specially chosen as “‘ some of the worst cases” of excessive 
renting that have recently come under public notice inthe Irish press, 
and that he quotes them with a view of showing “ to what extremes Irish 
landlords go.” Now, in truth, very many of those cases, notable as 
the reductions undoubtedly are, cannot be looked upon as types of the 
extreme class. Amongst about sixty of them, for instance, which Mr. 
Davitt sets forth with most special prominence are the following :— 


























1 i 
Judicia! ate ti | e Judicial Rate of 
Cuse. Shen Fale teat. eden: veel prer Fair Rent. Reluction. 

1 | £30 10 0 | £22 0 0 lor p-cent.; 8 | £24 0 0| £15 15 0 | 344 p.cent. 
2 32 7 0 22 0 0 | 820 ” 9 17 4 0 11 5 0/346 ,, 
3} 246 18 01168 0 0 3820 ,„ 19 140 0 9 0 01357 ,, 
4 37 7 2 25 5 0'324 ,„ 11 51 15 0 32 0 0/382 ,, 
5 89 0 0 60 0 0:326 ,, 12 4115 0 25 15 0/3883 ,, 
6 9 0 of 6 0 0 333 „ , 13| 30 0 O| 18 0 0|400 ,, 
7) 17 510; 1110 0 pre » 1 14] 60 0 0; 36 0 0j400 ,„ 





How far such cases are from really illustrating the “ excesses ” dis- 
closed by the Official Returns may be seen! from a comparison of thé 
following columns of figures. The first colymn sets forth the reduc- 
tions effected in a number of Mr. Davitt’s specially selected cases; 
the second, the average rates of reduction for 14 Irish counties for the 
year 1886-7. 


Case 1, reduction 27-9 per cent. | Co, Kerry, average rate of reduction, 31-4 p.c. 
” ’ 9 32-0 n” i ” Mayo ” ” ” 31:9 ” 
tgs 7 320 | |, Waterford ,, a a 826, 
” 4, ” 32-4 ” i n” Sligo ” ” ” 347 ai 
» 5, ñ 326°, | s Queen’s Co. ,, ” ” 853, 
” 6, ” 33°3 ” ” Louth ” ” ” 858 n 
ap tS pi 33:5 yi t „ ‘Roscommon ,, 5 eS B61, 
” 8, 39 344 39 | ” Galway bad 1 ” 387-2 nH 
i ie 7 Si j o» Wicklow „ ” " 372, 
» 10, ” 35° » > » Kilkenny ,„ " fs 38-4 
scat, » 882 o, i .» King’sCo. , |, 4 38-6 | 
Aree ba si 88°3 is ‘4, Leitrim os x i 8393 p 
oy 13, ” 400, | » Carlow » " w 40l ,, 
» l4, i 400 yp i, » Longford ,„ ” n 403 5, 


The special favour in which statements of averages, as compared 
with the statement of the facts of individual cases, are held by Mr. 
Wyndham must be singularly disinterested if it be not disturbed by 


the inspection of these lists. ; 
‘ ” 


But now, having so fully sinvestigated the results of the general 
working of the Land Act, it seems advisable to make at least some 
réference to the light that is thrown upon the present position of the 
Trish Land Question by the reductions judicially effected in individual 


' 
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cases. For it may not be altogether useless to repeat the remark 
already made, that it is not abstract “average” landlords or tenants, 
but living ‘individual representatives of these classes, whose cases 
come before the public in those instances.of the tyrannical exercise 
of landlord “rights,” by which the peace of Ireland is periodically 
disturbed., na 

But here a practical difficulty arises. How'is this point to be 
illustrated from the Official Returns? The number of cases in which 
rents ‘have been judicially fixed by the Sub-Commissions within the 
six years covered by the yearly reports of the Land Commission is no 
less than 84,158. Now Mr. Wyndham is unwilling, and, to a certain 
extent, reasonably unwilling, to attach much importance to “ selected 
cases,” or to “ single facts” culled with care from so “ vast a field.” 
Yet, on the other hand, it is impossible within the limits of even an 
unusually long article in this Review to bring forward in evidence _ 
individual cases by the thousand, or even by the hundred. I know of 
only two ways of meeting the difficulty. One method is to take one 
of the monthly returns for some county, and to show how large a number 
of cases of reduction at the rate of 30, 35, 40, 45, and even 50 per cent. 
may be found in it within a very short compass.. The other method 
yould be to take the case of some individual landlord, and to show in 
how many cases his rents have beén judicially cut down in the same 
notable degree. This latter course, however; is not very fully practicable, 
owing to the absence of an official index of names which would make 
it possible to trace the decisions given in reference to any one land- 
lord, through the thousands of pages which the Returns of the Com- 
mission now fill. Yet it is possible, at all events in some degree, to 


apply this test alsa. 


First, then, as to the decisions regarding a given locality. To 
avoid all danger of being influenced in the selection of a test-case by 
any anticipation as to probable results, I take, at random, the latest 
issued Official Return—the return for June 1888, issued within the 
last few weeks. The decisions of the Sub-Commissions set forth in 
it are arranged in various sections. Again, for the same reason, I 
take the last of these. It happens to be that which gives the 
decisions, in the cases of leaseholders. The number of such decisions 
given. throughout Ireland during the month was 259. Of these, 
127, practically one-half of the entire number, were given in the 
County of Cork. I take, then, the rents dealt with in these 127 
decisions, as fair.samples of the rents which at present.are in force 
in Ireland except in so far as the tenants may have succeeded in 
having their rents judicially reduced. 

Now, of the 127 rents brought into Court, only one was allowed to 
stand as a “fair rent ;” and of the reductions judicially effected in 


